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THE  NEW  GREAT  HIGHWAY  FOR  NATIONS  • 

Central  Pacific  Railroad — ^Route  througjh  British  North  America — Geograpliical 
Facilities — Country  North  of  Lake  Superior — Winipe^j  District — Red  River 
Settlement — Saskatchewan  Territory — Rocky  Mountains — The  Upper  Fraser 
— ^Bute  Inlet — Temperate  Climate — Fitness  for  Settlement— Clayey  Level 
of  Hudson's  Bay — Tlie  Fertile  Belt — Chilcoaten  Plain — Navigation  of  the 
Pacific — Central  Water  Communications — Long  Line  of  Frontier — Hostility 
of  America — ^Expense  of  the  Undertaking — Progress  of  Settlement  on  Ame- 
rican Railways — Estimated  Returns — Anti-Colonial  Theorists — Commanding 
Position  of  Vancouver's  Island— The  Struggle  for  the  Commercial  Superiority 
of  the  Future. 

Without  entirely  superseding  the  old  routes  to  the  East,  by 
the  East,  the  opening  of  a  railway  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  across  the  continent  of  North  America,  will  unquestionably 
have  a  most  important  effect  upon  the  future  history  of  commerce 
and  of  the  intercommunication  of  nations,  quite  as  great  as  the 
doubling  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  Vasco  da  Gama  on  the 
20th  of  November,  1497.     The  most  ancient  lines  of  communica- 
tion between  the  East  and  the  West  were  by  the  Persian  Gulf, 
Babylonia  and  Assyria,  and  Tyre  and  Sidon.    Tlie  Macedonians 
and  the   Saracenic  khalifs  maintained  a  somewhat  similar  line. 
Rome,   when   mistress  of  the   world,   assailed   Carthage   simply 
because  she  attempted  to  rival  her  in  the  trade  of  the  Orient.     In 
the  middle  ages,  the  more  central  routes  by  Asia   Minor  and 
Byzantium,  and  by  the  Caspian  and  Astrakhan,  came  into  vogue, 
and  whatever  changes  are  brought  about  by  opening  routes  to  the 
East  by  the  West,  Central  Asia  will  still  always  pour  a  certain 
amount  of  her  produce  into  Europe  by  Russia,  the  development 
of  which  commerce  is  the  secret  of  the  progress  made  by  that 
nation  in  the  direction  of  Samarkand  and  Bokhara,  of  the  Issi  Kul 
and  Yarkand,  of  the  Amur,  the   CJssuri,  and  Manchuria.     These 
are  points  which,   with  the  comparative  advantages  offered  by 
westerly  routes,  we  have  in  the  steadfast  and  unswerving,  and,  we 

*  Overland  Route  through  British  North  America;  or,  the  Shortest  and 
Speediest  Road  to  the  East.  With  a  Coloured  Map.  By  Alfred  Waddington. 
Longmans,  Green,  Header,  and  Dyer.    1868. 
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hope  not  unenlightened,  regard  for  the  imperial  interests  of  the 
realm  which  have  always  guided  and  influenced  us  in  the  geogra- 
phical articles  which  have  appeared  in  the  New  Monthly  Magor 
zinej  not  failed  to  expose  and  discuss  at  length  upon  previous 
occasions* 

But  it  is  not  only  by  Russia,  by  Persia,  and  by  Asia  Minor, 
with  their  old  Venetian  and  Genoese  emporiums,  that  commerce 
will  ever  find  a  modified  outlet^  it  must  not  be  lost  sight  of 
that  a  railway  by  the  Euphrates  or  Tigris  valleys  would  reduce 
the  distance  from  London  and  Western  Europe  to  Calcutta  by 
more  than  one-half.  Calcutta  may  indeed  be  assumed  to  be  three 
times  the  distance  from  London  by  the  western  route^  taken  at 
the  bulk  of  the  spheroid,'  than  by  the  Euphrates  line,  and  two  and  a 
half  by  the  more  northerly  parallel  of  approach,  or  by  British 
North  America. 

But  this  does  not  apply  to  Japan,  to  China,  to  the  East  Indian 
Archipelago,  nor  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand ;  and  apart  from 
the  inevitable  fact  that  San  Francisco  will  become,  in  a  very  brief 
space  of  time,  the  emporium  of  the  east  for  all  the  New  World, 
as  it  will  be  by  railway  with  all  the  eastern  states,  whatever 
products  found  their  way  from  the  East  to  America  by  Europe, 
will  now  be  swept  away  as  if  with  a  magician's  wand. 

There  are  times  and  tides  in  the  afiairs  of  nations  as  of  men^ 
which,  if  not  taken  before  the  ebb,  flow  away  into  disaster,  deca- 
dence, and  ultimate  ruin.  Assyria,  Greece,  and  Rome,  are  his- 
torical examples  of  the  fact.  Unite  India  with  China  by  railway 
(we  will  in  a  future  article  point  out  how  the  progress  of  Russia 
towards  Pekin  by  ^lanchuria  can  be  baffled,  in  a  commercial  point 
of  view,  on  the  coast  of  China),  and  unite  India  with  the  Medi- 
terranean by  railway,  and  it  will  be  long  yet  before  the  supremacy 
of  Great  Britain  in  the  eastern  seas  will  have  to  give  way  before 
that  of  either  Russia  or  America.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  as  Pro- 
vidence has,  in  its  infinite  kindness,  reserved  to  us  a  continuous 
line  of  country  across  the  continent  of  North  America  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  with  a  vast  region  open  to  colonisation,  no 
end  of  mineral  as  well  as  of  agricultural  wealth,  admirable  ports, 
and,  what  the  Yankees  woula  call  a  world  of  water-power,  we 
should  be  the  veriest  dolts  that  ever  existed  if  we  did  not  strain 
every  nerve  and  muscle  to  compete  with  the  Americans  in  opening 
a  trade  with  the  East  by  the  West,  at  the  same  time  that  we  did 
our  best  to  develop  and  uphold  the  old  lines  by  the  East.  As  is 
the  case  with  all  nations  wrapped  up  in  the  frivolity  and  egotism 
of  insignificant  political  personalities  and  party  questions,  the 
country  is  too  often  agitated  from  one  end  to  the  other  by  matters 
which  in  reality  possess  as  much  importance  in  regard  to  the  future 
wealth,  welfare,  and  power  of  Great  Britain,  when  compared  with 


the  maintenance  of  our  commeroial  stiperiority  over  the  worlds  as 
the  strut  of  a  jack  in  office  does  to  the  dignity  and  force  embodied 
in  the  enterprise  and  fortitude  of  our  commercial  marine^  and  in 
the  indomitable  spirit  and  courage  of  those  who  have  founded, 
peopled,  and  subjugated  new  countries  and  nations  by  the  arts  of 
peace. 

The  publication  of  a  little  work  on  the  Overland  Route  through 
British  North  America,  by  Mr.  Waddington,  a  gentleman  who  has, 
we  understand,  personally  explored  a  large  portion  of  the  region 
through  which  the  proposed  route  would  have  to  pass,  without  any 
advantage  to  himself,  beyond  the  consciousness  of  labouring  in  a 
patriotic  cause,  affords  too  good  an  opportunity  for  reopening  a 
question  of  such  paramount  importance,  that  it  should  be  passed 
over.  Mr.  Waddington  takes  up  the  subject  in  the  sense  of  meeting 
objections— not  a  bad  way  of  eliminating  the  truth  of  the  matter. 
These  are  as  follows:  1st.  The  supposed  geographical  difficulties  to 
the  north  and  west  of  Lake  Superior,  and  those  much  more  real 
through  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  British  Columbia.  2nd.  The 
supposed  severity  of  climate  and  general  unfitness  of  the  country 
to  be  traversed  for  settlement.  3rd.  The  greater  distance  across 
the  Continent  to  the  north,  as  compared  to  the  south.  4th.  The 
difficulty  of  constructing  a  railroad  through  a  wild  unsettled  country. 
5th.  The  opposing  rights  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  6th.  The 
possibility  of  difficulties  at  some  future  day  with  the  United  States, 
combined  with  the  existence  of  a  sparse  population  and  a  long  line 
of  defenceless  frontier;  and,  consequently,  the  little  confidence 
placed  by  English  capitalists  in  anything  appertaining  to  Canada. 
7th.  The  enormous  expense  of  the  undertaking.  8th.  The  cost  of 
railroad  traffic  across  the  Continent,  and,  consequently,  the  small 
amount  of  traffic  to  be  expected.  9th.  And  last,  not  least,  the 
anti-colonial  theories  of  the  day,  and  the  growing  dislike  to  spend 
money  on  our  foreign  possessions. 

First,  then,  as  to  the  geographical  difficulties.  It  has  hitherto 
been  generally  believed,  for  want  of  more  ample  information,  that 
the  country  north  of  Lake  Superior  was  broken  and  barren  in  the 
extreme,  thus  rendering  it  unfit  for  settlement,  and  consequently 
to  serve  for  an  overland  communication  with  the  west,  ouch  a 
conclusion  can  only  have  been  founded  upon  the  forbidding  aspect 
of  the  mountains  which  form  the  northern  shores  of  Lakes  Superior 
and  Huron;  and  which,  as  seen  by  travellers  from  the  water,  with 
their  bold  naked  sides  and  peaks,  treeless  and  bare  of  vegetation, 
present,  it  is  true,  a  scene  of  thorough  desolation.  But  the  explora- 
tions which  were  made  last  year  in  that  direction,  by  the  Canadian 
government^  prove  that  this  apparently  formidable  range  of  moun- 
tains has  no  breadth,  and  is  as  circumscribed  in  a  northerly  direction 
as  its  southern  flanks  are  precipitous.    So  much  so,  that  at  one 
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point  the  watershed  towards  Hudson's  Bay  comes  within  eight 
miles  of  Lake  Superior;  whilst  to  the  north  lies  a  vast  level 
country  of  clayey  formation,  extending  with  little  interruption  to 
Hudson's  Bay.  Good  crops  of  wheat  are  raised  at  New  Brunswick 
House,  on  Moose  River,  in  lat.  49  deg.  35  min. ;  and  as  the  level 
tract  of  country  south  of  this  is  (with  the  exception  of  some  portions 
north  of  the  Montreal  river,  which  are  poor  and  sandy)  of  much 
the  same  quality  as  that  of  the  Ottawa  country,  it  may  be  safely 
inferred  that  the  whole  country  is  fit  for  settlement. 

The  facilities  for  a  railroad  through  this  country  are  remarkable. 
From  Ottawa  to  the  mouth  of  the  Montreal  river — two  hundred 
and  eighty  miles — the  country,  which  is  well  known,  presents  no 
serious  obstacle ;  and  the  highest  point  between  Ottawa  and 
Nipigon  river,  at  the  head  of  Lake  Superior,  is  supposed  not  to 
exceed  eight  hundred  and  thirty  feet  above  the  sea.  Lake 
Superior  itself  being  six  hundred  and  twenty-seven  feet.  A  direct 
line  could  indeed  be  carried  from  Quebec  to  Nipigon  river,  along 
the  watershed  between  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Hudson's  Bay,  thus 
avoiding  three  hundred  miles  of  frontier;  but  this  is  altogether  out 
of  tiic  question,  the  length  of  road  would  be  increased  two  hundred 
and  fifty  miles,  and  Halifax  is  open  throughout  the  year,  whilst  the 
port  of  Quebec  is  closed.  The  railway  from  Halifax  to  Montreal 
must  then  constitute  the  first  portion  of  an  interoceanic  railway  in 
British  North.  America. 

We  had,  in  common  with  others,  always  imagined  from  Pro- 
fessor Hind's,  and  other  reports,  that  the  great  difficulties  of  the 
vast  lake  district  lying  between  Lakes  Superior  and  Winipeg 
consisted  in  marsh;  but  we  are  now  told  that  the  country  between 
Nipigon  river  and  Sturgeon  lake,  and  between  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods  and  Winipeg,  is  essentially  rocky !  Further,  south  of  this 
line  a  route  four  hundred  and  ninety-nine  miles  in  extent,  of  which 
three  hundred  and  eight  are  navigable  by  steamers,  has  been  laid 
down  by  the  Canadian  government,  extending  from  Thunder  Bay 
on  Lake  Superior  (where  a  silver  mine  of  surpassing  richness  has 
lately  been  discovered),  and  Fort  Garry  on  the  Red  River.  The 
opening  of  this  line,  and  the  building  of  a  dam  at  Dog  Lake,  were 
commenced  last  year,  but  suspended  soon  after  the  installation  of 
the  New  Dominion. 

"  These  geographical  facts,"  says  Mr.  Waddington,  who  exposes 
them  at  greater  length,  "  some  of  which  are  laid  before  the  public 
for  the  first  time,  settle  the  question  as  to  the  supposed  preference 
to  be  given  for  any  future  road  to  a  line  through  the  State  of 
Minnesota  (whence  the  Red  River  Settlement  at  present  gets  its 
supplies),  and  which,  instead  of  being  th'e  ^  true  and  only  prac- 
ticable route  from  the  North  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,'  as  some  parties 
have  maintained,  would  in  all  respects  be  by  far  the  most  round- 
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about.  A  railroad  from  Ottawa  to  Fort  Grarrj,  passing  north  of 
Lake  Superior,  would  not  only  form  one  single  straight  line  in  the 
direction  of  the  Yellow  Head  Pass  through  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
but  would  pass  entirely  through  British  territory,  and  at  a  suitable 
distance  from  the  frontier.  Whether  by  the  proposed  lake-route, 
or  by  railroad,  a  communication  with  the  Red  Kiver  Settlement 
ought  to  be  opened;  a  colony  more  neglected  by  the  mother 
country  (except  in  so  far  as  establishing  an  episcopacy  there)  was 
never  known  m  history,  and  it  is  a  mere  question  of  time,  if  left 
much  longer  in  its  present  state  of  isolation,  how  soon  it  will  con- 
stitute a  part  of  the  United  States." 

Further  west,  the  prairie  country  and  great  plain  of  the  Saskat- 
chewan— ^the  best  access  to  which  is  shown  to  be  in  our  own  hands 
— extends  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the  foot  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  presenting  one  thousand  miles  of  the  easiest  ground  in 
the  world  ibr  the  construction  of  a  railroad,  and  of  the  most 
admirably  suited  in  point  of  climate  and  fertility  for  settlement. 
Unlike  the  arid  American  desert,  inhabited  by  hostile  Indians,  the 
proposed  line  would  pass  here  over  one  of  the  richest,  most  beautiful, 
and  fertile  regions  in  the  world,  containing  more  than  sixty  thousand 
square  miles,  or  over  forty  millions  of  acres,  clear  and  ready  for 
the  plough,  lying  directly  between  the  Canadian  dominion  and 
Britbh  Columbia,  and  possessing  every  qualification  for  agricul- 
tural purposes. 

The  Americans  themselves  admit,  in  their  Reports  to  the  New 
York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  that  a  line  of  communication,  where 
prairies  covered  with  luxurious  grasses  are  mingled  with  stretches 
of  woodland,  and  watered  by  numerous  lakes  and  streams,  would, 
if  once  opened,  soon  be  fed  by  an  agricultural  population  from  one 
extremity  to  the  other.  ^^  It  will  in  all  respects  compare  favourably 
with  some  of  the  most  densely  peopled  portions  of  the  continent  of 
Curope.  In  other  words,  it  is  admirably  adapted  to  become  the 
seat  of  a  numerous,  hardy,  and  prosperous  community.  It  has  an 
area  equal  to  eight  or  ten  first  class  American  States.  Its  great 
river — the  Saskatchewan— carries  a  navigable  waterline  to  the  very 
base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the 
valley  of  this  river  may  yet  ofier  the  best  route  for  a  railroad  to  the 
Pacific."  "  Indeed,  for  settlement,"  adds  Mr.  Waddington,  "  there 
remains  nothing  of  the  kind  to  be  compared  with  it,  either  in  the 
United  States  or  British  North  America." 

Beyond  this  beautiful  plain,  the  seat  in  future  days  of  one  of 
the  most  powerful  of  the  United  States,  or  of  one  of  .'the  most 
flourishing  and  hardy  British  colonies,  as  may  at  present  be 
elected,  we  come  to  the  .Rocky  Mountains,  which  form  the  limit 
of  British  Columbia  and  to  the  hilly  regions  which  compose  the 
greater  part  of  the  interior  of  that  colony.     But  here  tiie  diflS- 
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culties  to  be  sarmottnted  are  &r  more  teiiom^  and,  compared  with 
them,  those  around  Lake  Superior  are  as  child's  pky.  Mr. 
Waddington  lajrs  claim  to  haring  discovered,  by  a  series  of 
lengthened  and  expensive  exploraticms^  a  practicable  road  through 
the  Cascade  or  Coast  Range  which  communicates  by  the  valley  of 
the  Upper  Fraser  with  the  Yellow  Head  Pass,  through  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  in  latitude  52deg.  54min.  The  difficulty  of  con- 
necting the  difierent  passes  to  the  south,  and  nearer  the  boundary 
line  explored  by  Palliser,  Hector,  Blakiston,  Sullivan,  and  others, 
with  any  good  harbour  on  the  Pacific,  has  hitherto  rendered  them 
of  no  use,  and  Mr.  Waddington  argues  that  the  northern  route  by 
the  Yellow  Head  Pass,  and  then  over  the  Chilcoaten  Phiin  to 
Bute  Inlet,  is  the  only  feasible  one  for  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific. 

The  objections  to  the  southern  passes  lies  in  the  arid  nature  of 
the  country  traversed  by  the  South  Saskatchewan,  its  proximity 
to  the  boundary  line  and  the  hostile  disposition  of  the  Indians. 
Next,  in  the  much  greater  altitude  of  the  passes,  the  sharpness  of 
the  grades  and  curves,  and  the  greater  amount  of  snow.  Further, 
in  the  circuitous  course  the  route  would  be  obliged  to  follow 
through  the  western  portion  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  after  having 
crossed  the  main  crest  or  water-shed;  amounting  to  nearly  two 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  most  expensive  railroad.  The  Cwsade 
Range  presents  the  same  difficulties  in  these  southern  latitudes, 
the  greater  part  of  the  mountainous  country  thus  traversed  is 
utterly  worthless ;  and  lastly,  the  difficulties  of  access  to  the  port 
of  New  Westminster  render  it  totally  unfit  for  the  terminus  of  an 
overland  railroad. 

The  points  in  favour  of  a  more  northerly  route  are,  first,  the 
now  well-known  fertility  of  the  whole  country  drained  by  the 
North  Saskatchewan,  ana  commonly  called  the  *^  Fertile  Belt,"  a 
peculiarity  to  which  we  had  occasion  long  ago  to  call  our  readers' 
attention.  Secondly,  the  greater  navigability  of  the  north  branch, 
and  the  presence  of  coal  on  several  points.  Thirdly,  the  natural 
connexion  of  this  line  with  the  road  by  Jasper's  House  and  the 
Yellow  Head  Pass.  This  latter  pass  presents  a  natural  break 
through  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  its  greatest  altitude  is  only  three 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty  feet  above  the  sea ;  the  Indians 
cross  over  it  in  winter,  nor  does  the  snow  render  it  impassable  at 
any  time.  It  further  requires  no  tunnel.  Fourthly,  the  ready 
and  easy  communication  offered  for  two  hundred  and  eighty  miles 
by  the  Upper  Fraser  and  its  valley^  through  a  comparatively  open 
and  fertile  tract  of  country.  Fifthly^  the  opening  up  of  the  gold 
mines  in  and  around  Cariboo,  which  at  present  can  only  be 
reached  by  three  hundred  and  eichty  miles  of  wearisome,  moun- 
tainous ^^SS^^  '^d  I  ^  ^^  omy  the  very  richest  claims  have 
been  hitherto  worked.    Sixthly,  die  opening  up  of  the  Chilcoaten 
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Flain^  the  oi^y  oi^o  of  my  extent  in  Britiah  Columbia,  and  wbioh 
csontaips  iniUions  of  acqrep  fit  for  seltlement.  Seventhly,  the 
fiusilitieQ  offered  by  the  Bute  Inlet  YaUey,  wbioh  prepento  a  level 
b^eak  eighty-four  miles  long,  l^ough  the  Ci^soade  Bange,  the 
only  mown  available  opening  for  conatructing  a  railroad  to  the 
salt  water.  Eighthly,  the  superiority  of  the  harbour  at  the  head 
of  the  inleL  its  pro^mit^  to  the  coal  mines  at  Nanaimo,  and  its 
easy  and  sate  connesdon  with  Victoria,  Vancouver  Island,  and  the 
ocean. 

It  is  thus  conclusively  shown,  that  the  geographical  difficulties 
which  have  been  so  much  taUced  of  through  British  America, 
either  do  not  exist  or  can  be  avoided ;  so  that  there  no  longer 
remains  a  doubt  as  to  the  facility  of  constructing  a  railroad  across 
the  continent  in  almost  a  straight  line  from  Ottawa  tQ  the  Yellow 
Head  Pass,  and  thence  to  the  Pacific^  Indeed,  the  general 
facilities  for  that  purpose  are  as  ffreat  through  British  territory  as 
the  difficulties  on  the  American  line,  which  we  have  noticed  at 
length  in  a,  previous  article,  are  considerable.  Add  to  this,  that 
the  greater  portion  of  the  line  is  fitted  for  settlement,  and  that 
whilst  San  Francisco  possesses  no  coal  for  railway  or  steam->boat 
purposes,  the  Saskatchewan  Valley  and  Bute  Inlet  would  be 
abundantly  provided  with  this  valuable  mineral  product. 

The  seventy  of  the  climate  has  been  greatly  e^caggerated.  The 
amount  of  snow  is  certainly  a  serious  obstacle  to  tne  running  of 
trains  in  winter;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  the  snow  in  Canada  is 
easily  removed  by  the  snow-ploughs,  which  are  used  both  there 
and  in  the  Eastern  States,  and  the  trains  run  regularly  all  winter, 
with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  snow  storm«  It  is  a  remark* 
able  fact,  however,  that  as  we  get  farther  into  the  interior,  the 
thickness  of  snow  continues  to  diminish  with  the  decrease  of 
atmospheric  moisture,  till,  on  the  plain  of  the  Saskatchewan,  ii 
does  not  pack  over  fourteen  inches  thick  in  winter,  and  then 
evaporates  quickly,  whilst  in  the  maritipae  provinces  east  of 
Quebec,  it  Ues  sometimes  £rom  four  to  five  feet  deep.  Even  in 
Yellow  Head  Pass,  it  barely  attains  from  two  to  three  faet.  In 
British  Columbia,  the  mean  teipperature  is  n^uch  higher  than  on 
the  western  coast  in  the  same  parallels.  Hence,  in  Victoria,  snow 
rarelv  falls,  the  arbutus  grows  to  the  sixe  of  a  tree,  and  the  climate 
closely  resembles  that  of  Nantes  or  I^a  Kochelle  in  France^ 

As  to  the  general  fitness  of  the  country  for  settlement,  that  is 
well  established  with  regard  to  the  clayey  level  which  extends  for 
seven  hundred  and  fifteen  miles  from  Ottawa  to  }f ipigon  rive?  at 
the  head  of  I^ke  Superior.  Between  the  Nipigon  and  Winipeg 
rivers,  the  cultivable  i^eas  a^e  more  limited,  but  where  they  do 
occur  they  are  n^ost  precious.  Further  west,  the  beauty  of  the 
^  Fertile  Belt*''  whiph  ^t^ et9)i^B  ^^  ^  north-westerly  di^pection  for 
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one  thousand  miles,  is  now  generally  recognised^  and  is  becoming 
world-renowned.  It  has  been  truly  named  a  ^^  Paradise  of  Fer- 
tility/' and  its  climate  is  eyen  more  suitable  to  the  emigrant  from 
Northern  Europe,  than  that  south  of  the  Missouri,  where  summer 
droughts  are  common,  and  these  alternate  with  excessive  winter 
colds  and  snows. 

In  British  Columbia  there  exists,  as  we  have  seen,  a  large  tract 
of  fine  country  along  the  Upper  Fraser;  and  further  west,  the 
proposed  line  traverses  the  great  central  plain  of  the  colony — ^ 
garden  of  itself — full  of  agricultural  and  pastoral  wealth,  and  con- 
taining over  twenty  millions  of  acres,  two-thirds  of  which  are  fit 
for  cultivation.  W  hen  we  compare  this  succession  of  fertile  lands 
with  the  sterile  regions  of  the  American  desert,  though  traversed 
by  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  in  one  of  its  narrowest  and  least 
arid  portions,  and  the  facilities  of  the  British  line  over  the  Ameri- 
can in  an  engineering  point  of  view,  we  may  feel  ashamed  to  think 
that  we  have  made  so  little  use  of  the  superior  advantages  at  our 
disposal,  and  that  the  Americans,  under  far  greater  obstacles,  have 
got  so  far  ahead  of  us. 

In  summer  time,  when  the  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence  is 
open,  the  distance  by  rail  from  Montreal  to  Bute  Inlet,  would  be 
over  three  hundred  miles  less  than  from  New  York  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. But  in  winter,  when  passengers  and  goods  would  have  to 
be  unshipped  at  Halifax,  the  distance  would  be  over  four  hundred 
miles  in  favour  of  New  Ttork.  Mr.  Waddington  is  inclined  to 
favour  Shippegan  as  a  winter  port  on  the  Atlantic,  which  would 
reduce  the  difference  to  a  little  over  two  hundred  miles.  It  is,  he 
says,  one  fof  the  finest  harbours  in  the  world,  and  only  twenty- 
seven  miles  further  off  from  Liverpool. 

The  harbour  at  Bute  Inlet  is  open  all  the  year  round,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Professor  Maury,  ^'  the  trade  winds  place  Vancouver 
Island  on  the  wayside  of  tne  road  from  China  and  Japan  to  San 
Francisco  so  completely,  that  a  vessel  trading  under  canvas  to  the 
latter  place,  would  take  the  same  route  as  if  she  were  bound  for 
Vancouver  Island."  This  circumstance  attests  to  the  superior 
advantages  of  a  railroad  across  British  North  America,  which, 
besides  the  advantages  of  possessing  the  nearest  port  to  the  East 
on  the  Pacific,  would  have  its  terminus  on  the  Atlantic  in  summer 
at  an  equal  distance  from  Liverpool  with  New  York,  and  five 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  nearer  in  winter. 

This  is  so  perfectly  well  known  to  the  Americans,  that  they  are, 
with  their  accustomed  energy  and  activity,  {)reparing  the  con- 
struction of  a  North  Pacific  Railroad.  This  line  is  to  run  from 
Lake  Superior  along  the  Upper  Missouri  to  Puget  Sound,  a 
distance  of  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-five  miles, 
and. the  total  length  across  the  continent  from  New  York  vift 
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Chicago  and  St.  Paul,  will  be  three  thousand  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four  milesy  or  two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  less  than  by 
the  Central  Pacific.  Unless  a  counterline  be  laid  through  British 
territory,  this  road  will  furnish  the  only  outlet  to  the  Red  River 
Settlement  and  Saskatchewan  territory,  and  thus  prepare  the  way 
for  their  separation  from  the  Confederation  of  British  North  Ame- 
rica and  firom  the  mother  country. 

With  respect  to  the  difficulties  of  constructing  a  railroad  through 
an  unsettled  country,  such  do  not  deter  the  Americans.  They 
have  learnt  from  experience  that  settlement  and  the  institutions  of 
civilisation  not  only  follow,  but  it  may  be  said  actually  accompany 
the  construction  of  a  railroad.  This  is  a  point  we  have  before 
dwelt  upon  as  inaugurating  a  new  era  in  ^e  history  of  railway 
enterprise.  Such  would  undoubtedly  be  the  case  in  British  Ame- 
rica, the  moment  the  fertility  and  beautiful  character  of  the 
country  which  it  will  traverse  is  generally  known. 

It  has  been  said  that  Canada  itself  is  not  yet  fully  occupied, 
wherefore,  then,  should  people  push  into  regions  far  beyond?  But 
the  fact  is  notorious  that  all  the  good  glands  in  Canada,  within  reach 
of  the  present  communications,  have  been  taken  up;  so  that  those 
left  in  the  market  are  comparatively  worthless,  and  i^hose  in  private 
hands  are  too  dear.  Emigrants  are  every  day  pushing  on  in  con- 
sequence from  Canada  towards  the  back  states  of  the  union. 
G^at  Britain  has  an  area  equal  to  eight  or  ten  of  these  American 
States,  adapted  for  settlement,  but  closed  against  emigration 
simply  for  want  of  a  road.  Yet  has  this  very  territory  been  gifted 
by  nature  with  water  communications  of  the  very  first  order,  which 
will  not  only  become  invaluable  at  a  future  day  for  colonial  inter- 
communication and  transporting  the  farming  produce  of  the 
settlers;  but,  pending  the  construction  of  a  railroad,  would  only 
require  a  few  connecting  links  to  make  them  available,  so  as  to 
ofier  an  easy  mode  of  conveyance  during  seven  to  eight  months  in 
the  year  across  the  whole  continent,  and  that  at  a  moderate  cost. 
Let  the  Americans,  says  Mr.  Waddington,  get  possession  of  that 
magnificent  river  (the  Saskatchewan),  and,  as  on  the  Fraser  in 
1858,  which  till  then  had  been  declared  to  be  unnavigable,  the 
steam-whistle  would  soon  be  heard  along  its  banks,  from  the  con- 
fines of  Lake  Winipeg  to  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

The  rights  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  which  have  pre- 
served this  most  remarkable  region  of  lakes,  rivers,  and  prairie 
land,  waiting  for  lowing  herds,  pleasant  homesteads,  and  a  thriving 
and  contented  population,  for  a  hunting  ground,  have  alone  been 
the  cause  of  its  exclusion  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  of  its 
being  tabooed  from  emigration.  Whether  the  company  will  cede 
the  territory  or  not  for  compensation,  whether  Canada  will  find 
the  money  without  mulcting  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  in 
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what  does  not  ooncem  theiHy  or  whether  it  will  repudiate  paying 
for  territory  which  belonged  to  France  and  not  to  England  at  the 
date  of  their  charter^  government  musk  show  a  determination  to 
remove  this  real  difEonlty,  so  that  the  question  may  be  settled  as 
speedily  as  possible^  before  a  road  of  any  kind  can  be  opened 
across  the  continent 

It  has  been  said  that  Canada  possesses  a  long  linfe  of  defenceless 
frontier,  and  is  at  the  mercy  oi  a  powerful,  ambitious,  and  not 
over-scrupulous  neighbour.  If  this  were  really  the  case,  nothing 
would  tend  so  much  to  the  defence  of  that  frontier  as  to  give  easy 
means  of  communication  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  line ;  as 
nothing  would  so  strengthen  British  North  America  as  to  fill  it 
with  a  hardy  and  industrious  population.  But  the  invasion  of  a 
country  is  one  thing  and  its  conquest  another,  and,  as  Mr,  Wad- 
dington  justly  remarks,  as  long  as  the  Canadians  remain  as  loyal 
to  Englimd  as  they  now  are,  and  are  likely  to  be,  and  have  been 
for  a  century,  there  is  little  danger  of  any  such  an  event.  The 
Americans  have  attempted  once  or  twice  to  overrun  the  provinces, 
but  they  have  always  been  beaten,  and  the  struggles  of  1812, 
1813,  and  1814,  prove  that  the  Canadians  can  defend  every  inch 
of  their  territory,  and  drive  back  their  enemies  when  attacked  in 
their  homes.  The  weakest  points  in  the  case  of  an  invasion  of 
the  British  territory  would  unquestionably  be  those  in  which  there 
are  fewest  settlers,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Ked  River  settlement  and 
the  Saskatchewan  and  Hudson's  Bay  Company^s  hunting-grounds. 
Their  settlement,  then,  so  far  from  weakening  our  military  position, 
as  was  asserted  in  parliament  (as  if  an  increase  of  population  could 
become  a  source  of  weakness),  would  remove  at  onee  both  the 
pretext  and  the  facility  for  invasion.  It  is  well  known  how  much 
the  Americans  envy  us  the  possesion  of  the  territory  in  question, 
whose  resources  are  boundless,  and  yet  utterly  neglected  by  us. 
That  such  a  beautiful  country  should  be  made  a  preserve  for  wild 
beasts,  and  converted  into  a  wilderness,  when  millions  of  our 
countrymen,  who  are  without  a  home  of  their  own,  would  be  too 
happy  to  have  a  few  acres,  and  might  have  them  with  a  little 
assistance ;  whilst  the  settlers  who  occupy  the  smallest  portion  of 
it,  at  the  Red  River  Settlement,  are  so  neglected  and  eut  off  from 
the  rest  of  the  world,  that  they  are  obliged  to  bum  their  com  for 
want  of  a  market,  is,  as  Mr.  Waddington  further  adds,  ^^  a  sin 
before  God  and  man;  a  stain  upon  the  national  character.'*  That 
this  standing  reproach  should  apply  more  directly  to  government 
may  be  true;  but  when  a  territory  like  that  of  the  Saskatchewan 
is  placed  by  Providence  in  the  hands  of  an  enlightened  and  power- 
ful nation  like  the  English,  such  neglect  on  their  part  becomes  a 
breach  of  trust  and  a  dereliction  of  duty,  and  we  deserve  to  be 
deprived  of  it.    Mr.  Howey  of  Nova  Seotia,  when  eontraafcing  the 
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progress  of  tlie  Western  States  with  the  unoccupied  condition  of 
that  wonderful  tract  of  country,  asked,  pertinently  enough,  "What 
has  England  ever  done  with  that  territory?" 

Canada  itself  is  strongly  opposed  to  any  union  with  the  Republic. 
There  is  little  sympathy  in  that  country  with  institutions,  the 
defects  in  the  workings  of  which,  however  ignored  by  superficial 
admirers  at  a  distance,  are  far  too  apparent  to  such  near  observers. 
On  the  frontier  men  are  in  daily  intercourse  with  their  neigh- 
bours, and  it  is  proverbial  that,  the  nearer  the  frontier,  the 
greater  the  aversion  to  live  under  American  rule.  Free  from  the 
elements  of  discord  and  the  other  sad  consequences  of  a  prolonged 
civil  war,  from  the  burden  of  heavy  taxation,  from  the  curse  of 
political  hacks  and  intrigues,  and  the  most  glaring  political  corrup- 
tion, the  Canadian  stands  aloof,  and,  proud  of  the  real  liberty  he 
enjoys,  compares  the  superior  advantages  of  his  position  with  that 
of  his  republican  neighbours.  As  long,  therefore,  as  the  conduct 
of  England  towards  Canada  remains  liberal  and  conciliating,  it 
will  be  warmly  reciprocated  and  doubly  repaid  by  the  friendly 
and  increasing  commercial  intercourse  of  half  a  continent;  whilst 
any  attempt  at  aggression  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  would 
instantly  convert  the  Canadians  into  the  bitterest  of  enemies,  and 
if  persisted  in,  might  bring  on,  in  another  form  and  under  different 
circumstances,  a  species  of  civil  war,  with  a  repetition  of  the 
scenes  of  mutual  extermination  which  decimated  the  South.  May 
we  trust  that  nothing  so  fearful  will  ever  come  to  pass. 

The  great  expense  of  the  undertaking  has  been  one  of  the 
strongest  arguments  urged  against  it;  but  Mr.  Waddington  de- 
clares that  the  cost  of  an  overland  railroad  with  a  4  ft.  8^  in.  gauge 
(a  3  ft.  6  in.  gauge  would  be  much  cheaper,  and  has  been  found 
to  work  admirably  in  countries  sparsely  populated),  from  Ottawa 
to  the  Pacific,  would  be,  from  what  he  says  he  has  seen  of  th« 
nature  of  tlie  country,  with  no  land  or  lumber  to  pay  for,  no 
fencing  or  parliamentary  expenses,  and  provided  the  extravagance 
so  common  in  the  construction  of  English  railways  be  carefully 
avoided,  relatively  small.  He  calculates  the  expense,  roundly,  at 
twenty-seven  millions  sterling,  exclusive  of  interest  during  the 
construction  and  until  the  line  be  in  activity;  of  which  twelve 
would  be  for  the  portion  from  Ottawa  to  Fort  Garry,  which 
would  open  an  immediate  communication  through  British  North 
America  all  the  year  round. 

We  shall  be  told,  of  course,  that  such  an  outlay  is  far  too  great 
to  be  thought  of.  But  what  we  have  to  consider  is  not  merely 
the  amount,  but  the  object  to  be  attained,  and  whether  that  is 
commensurate  with  the  outlay.  If  the  commercial  supremacy  of 
England  is  at  stake,  and  that  has  been  pretty  clearly  shown  to  be 
the  case,  what  are  seven-and-twenty  milhons,  as  compared  with  the 
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downfall  which  must  inevitably  follow  such  a  loss,  and  the  decay 
and  ruin  of  our  country?  Never  was  so  large  a  sum  of  money 
more  usefully  or  more  wisely  applied,  and  in  vain  might  we 
ransack  the  history  of  our  national  debt  to  find  a  parallel.  In 
times  past,  a  single  subsidy  to  some  continental  potentate  has  often 
cost  more. 

The  nation,  however,  might  be  spared  any  such  outlay  if  a  com- 
pany could  be  foiind  to  undertake  the  work — a  thing  which  would 
most  likely  be  accomplished  by  offering  liberal  grants  of  land, 
which  are  at  present  of  no  value,  but  which  in  the  Western  States 
have  in  several  instances  paid  the  whole  cost  of  the  railroad;  by 
engaging  to  subsidise  mail  steamers  in  connexion  with  the  line,  as 
soon  as  required,  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  instead  of  as 
at  present  to  New  York;  by  authorising  the  company  to  issue 
mortgage  bonds  to  a  certain  amount,  and  by  paying  the  interest 
as  a  bonus  or  encouragement  (so  as  to  diminish  to  some  extent 
the  risk,  if  any,  and  the  large  amount  of  capital  required),  until 
the  road  was  completed  and  became  self-paying.  Four  per  cent., 
on  a  gradual  outlay  of  twenty-seven  millions  spread  over  six  years, 
would  amount  to  about  four  millions  and  a  half,  or  less  than  the 
sum  about  to  be  advanced  fpr  the  acquisition  of  our  telegraphs,  or 
that  expended  on  the  Abyssinian  Expedition.  If  the  latter  has 
added  so  much  to  the  grandeur  and  prestige  of  the  English  name, 
there  can  be  no  reason  why  a  similar  amount  should  not  be  readily 
granted,  when  the  object  to  be  attained  is  pregnant  with  such  in- 
finitely greater  consequences.  But  Canada,  who  would  gain  so 
immeasurably  by  the  undertaking,  should  also  contribute  her 
share ;  in  which  case,  the  sacrifice  would  be  trifling  for  England, 
as  it  would  be  temporary  for  both  countries.  ^^I  leave  these 
considerations,^  says  Mr.  Waddington,  ^'to  the  statesman  who 
may  hold  the  reins  of  government  when  parliament  again  as- 
sembles. Without,  perhaps,  being  aware  of  it.  the  commercial 
destinies  of  the  country  will  then  be  in  his  hands ;  and  I  will 
merely  add,  that  he  mav  not  only  immortalise  himself  by  bringing 
forward  and  accomplishing  such  a  measure,  but  that  he  would 
have  the  support  of  the  whole  nation,  if  once  made  to  understand 
the  issue  of  the  case,  and  that  the  fiiture  of  England  depended  on 
it."  Unfortunately  this  is  begging  the  question.  England  is  so 
occupied  with  internal  questions,  that  it  has  not  time  to  consider 
its  foreign  interests.  There  are  questions  connected  with  our  vast 
possessions  in  Asia  and  Australia,  as  well  as  in  British  America, 
upon  which  we  have  diUted  at  length  for  years,  with  but  trifling 
eifect.  Were  our  colonies  represented,  as  they  ought  to  be,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  this  would  not  be  the  case,  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Canada,  Victoria,  New  Zealand,  and  other  territories 
peopled  by  Englishmen,  would  oblige  the  British  representatives  to 
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listen  to  projects  of  amelioraiion^  whether  they  like  it  or  not.  It 
has  always  been  the  case,  at  an  epoch  of  decadence,  as  when 
Hadrian  removed  the  god  Termimus,  from  whence  Trajan  had 
placed  him^  that  nations  have  allowed  at  such  epochs  mere  party 
questions  to  take  the  place  and  supersede  those  of  real  and  imperial 
interest. 

The  proof  of  how  rapidly  an  American  railroad  in  the  Western 
States  is  followed  by  settlement,  is  to  be  found  in  the  astonishing 
increase  in  the  earnings  of  some  in  the  course  of  the  last  four 
years.  Chicago  and  North- Western  increased,  for  example,  from 
2,811,544  dols.  in  1863,  to  11,532,348  dols.  in  1867.  Chicago, 
Bock  Island,  and  Pacific  from  1,959,267  dols.  to  4,153,281  dols. 
Southern  Michigan  from  3,302,543 dols.  to  4,613,754 dols.;  and 
Toledo,  Wabash,  and  Western  from  1,439,798  dols.  to  3,784,816 
dols.  in  the  same  period  of  time. 

Mr.  Waddington,  taking  the  Report  of  the  Union  Pax^ific  Bail- 
road  Company  as  a  basis  for  his  calculations,  and  deducting  over 
one  half  from  these,  estimates  the  returns  at  1,650,000/.,  against 
the  American  calculation  of  5,690,700/.,  for  less  than  two-thirds  of 
the  same  distance.  This  would  at  once  give  a  dividend  of  six  per 
centum  on  a  capital  of  twenty-seven  millions.  This  estimate  does 
not  include  the  produce  of  sale  of  lands,  nor  the  carriage  of  mails, 
or  of  precious  metals,  or  for  the  way  trafBc  with  the  Cariboo  gold 
mines  and  the  Bed  River  Settlement. 

Above  all,  such  calculations  do  not  include  the  vast  development 
of  trade  and  intercourse  which  must  accompany  the  opening  of  such 
a  thoroughfare.  When  we  think  that  the  distance  to  Sydney  from 
Vancouver  Island  is,  as  contrasted  with  Panama,  as  seven  thousand 
two  hundred  to  eight  thousand  two  hundred,  or  one  thousand 
miles  less;  that  the  distance  between  Liverpool  and  Shanghai  by 
this  route  will  not  exceed  ten  thousand  four  hundred  miles,  being 
less  by  four  thousand  than  by  the  Cape,  and  three  thousand  six 
hundred  less  than  by  the  Isthmus  of  Panama ;  that  the  time  from 
London  to  Hong  Kong  would  be  reduced  to  about  forty  days,  and 
that  the  English  trade  to  China  alone  amounts  to  thirty-eight 
millions  sterling,  it  is  easy  to  see  what  amount  of  traffic  would  soon 
be  running  over  this  new  ^^  great  highway  of  nations,"  with  seven 
hundred  millions  of  consumers'  in  Asia  at  the  terminus— a  traffic 
sufficient  to  occupy  a  fleet  of  first-class  steamers  on  either  ocean ; 
and  that  if  the  Americans  ^^ calculate"  a  return  of  fifteen  million 
dollars  on  an  outlay  of  eighty-five,  or  seventeen  and  a  half  per  cent., 
the  dividend  on  the  British  line,  which  is  shorter  and  more  directly 
in  communication  with  the  East,  may  with  the  utmost  modesty  be 
estimated  at  eight  or  ten  per  centum.  To  all  this  are  to  be  added 
the  proceeds  of  an  overland  telegraph.  The  telegraph  which 
crosses  the  desert,  from  the  Missouri  to  San  Francisco  on  the 
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Pacific,  paid  more  than  the  cost  of  its  erection  the  first  year;  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  proposed  line  would  likewise  soon 
give  large  and  increasing  returns,  which  would  be  further  augmented 
when  submarine  lines  were  laid  across  the  Pacific  to  China  and 
Japan,  and  to  New  Zealand  and  Australia. 

Unfortunately  there  are  in  Great  Britain  a  class  of  anti-colonial 
theorists,  who  hold  that  if  the  Americans  are  outstripping  us,  and 
are  opening  a  new  great  highway  for  nations,  which  will  concen- 
trate the  commerce  of  the  world  in  the  United  States,  we  must  let 
them  do  so  rather  than  spend  a  halfpenny  abroad.  These  are  of 
the  same  class  of  disloyal  subjects  who  would  do  away  with  our 
army  and  navy  to  cheapen  the  poor  man's  breakfast  (when  by 
destroying  our  commerce  they  would  make  it  tenfold  dearer); 
would  separate  church  and  state,  so  that  all  ministrations  should  be 
voluntary,  and  fall  into  decay;  and  would  cast  our  colonies  and 
marine  shipping  to  the  winds  of  heaven,  so  that  we  should  at  once 
not  only  fell  into  the  condition  of  a  third-rate  power,  but  lay  an 
open  and  defenceless  prey  to  popery  and  military  invasion  or  occu- 
pation at  the  same  time.  Such  a  policy  is  openly  advocated, 
nominally  in  the  cause  and  interests  of  the  working  man.  The 
British  workman  must  be  far  more  ignorant  than  his  so-called 
friends  give  him  credit  for,  if  he  does  not  perceive  that,  with  the 
loss  of  our  mercantile  marine  and  supremacy  at  sea,  of  our  colonial 
and  other  trade,  and  the  disappearance  of  capital,  with  our  con- 
stitution and  Protestant  liberties;  our  factories  and  enterprise  in 
every  direction  would  follow  in  the  wake,  and  the  working  man, 
instead  of  being  benefited  by  the  said  policy,  would  be  utterly 
ruined  and  reduced  to  beggary. 

Britain  is  at  the  best  a  small  island.  Our  forefathers  have,  by 
their  enterprise  and  industry,  working  under  a  constitution  which 
IS  the  envy  of  the  world,  made  il  what  it  is,  by  our  factories,  our 
foreign  commerce,  our  colonies,  and  our  foreign  possessions.  All 
history  and  experience  show  that  we  owe  our  power,  greatness, 
and  prosperity,  to  our  extensive  possessions ;  but  all  the  teachings 
of  history  ana  experience  have  been  repudiated  by  the  new  school 
of  politics,  which  denies  that  we  derive  our  present  prosperity 
from  any  such  source.  Many  of  them  even  go  further,  andf, 
indignant  at  the  thought  of  any  new  expense,  maintain  that 
England  without  colonies  would  be  more  prosperous  than  with 
them !  ^*  It  is  in  the  nature  of  things,"  they  say,  **  that  British 
North  America,  Canada,  and  British  Columbia,  and  the  trade  and 
control  of  the  Pacific,  with  all  its  consequences,  should  belong  to 
the  United  States."  "  We  might,  perhaps,  be  taxed  to  keep  them, 
and  therefore  we  had  better  make  up  our  minds  to  give  them  up 
at  once."  A  more  narrow-minded,  erroneous,  egotistical,  and 
suicidal  policy  could  not  be  devised  by  the  most  inveterate  hater 
of  his  country.    What  thought  can  such  a  theorist  have  for  hia 
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children^  or  for  succeeding  generations  ?  Let  the  future  be  dis- 
countedy  let  Great  Britain  be  brought  to  beggary  and  ruin,  so  that 
/  am  spared  a  penny  in  the  pound ;  and,  after  me,  the  deluge ! 
The  only  panacea  these  theorists  have  to  propose  for  the  state  of 
things  which  they  are  anxious  to  bring  about,  is  that  of  limiting 
the  multiplication  of  the  species.  This  when,  by  opening  new 
countries  to  emigration,  we  are  proposing  to  constitute  millions  of 
new  British  loyal  landowners !  Fortunately  such  theorists  do  not 
constitute  the  majority  in  the  nation,  and  we  hope  never  will 
do  so. 

Making  all  reasonable  deductions  from  the  exaggerated  hopes 
and  pretensions  of  the  Americans,  no  one  in  the  United  States 
expresses  a  doubt  as  to  the  success  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad ; 
and  in  San  Francisco,  such  was  the  influence  of  the  same  conviction 
on  the  merchants  and  others,  and  their  confidence  in  the  results, 
that  when  Mr.  Waddington  was  there,  not  above  a  year  ago, 
palaces,  he  says,  were  literally  rising  up  as  if  by  magic.     What, 
he  says,  must  be  the  feelings  of  every  Englishman,  when  trying  to 
calculate  the  consequences  of  such  a  commercial  revolution !  One 
which,  unless  counteracted,  will  at  the  very  onset  throw  the  Chinese 
trade  and  that  of  Japan  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans.     The 
precious  metals — ^the-  transmission  of  which  to  the  Oriental  ports 
has  been  hitherto  by  way  of  London — will  in  future  be  sent  at 
half  cost  by  this  more  speedy  and  direct  route ;  thus  making  New 
York  and  San  Francisco,  instead  of  London,  the  financial  and 
banking  centres  of  the  trade  of  the  world.     The  business  of  all 
those  of  our  merchants,  who  are  at  present  engaged  in  direct  trade 
with  those  countries,  will  be  disturbed,  if  not  wrested  from  them ; 
our  communications  with  New  Zealand  and  the  Australian  colonies 
displaced  and  thrown  into  foreign  hands,  and  the  general  inroad 
into  our  commerce  with  the  East  will  sound  the  first  knell  of 
Exigland's  decline. 

This,  too,  at  a  time  when  Professor  Maury,  the  celebrated 
American  hydrographer,  writing  upon  the  commanding  geogra- 
phical position  of  Vancouver's  Island  in  connexion  with  the  dif- 
ferent routes  for  an  overland  railroad,  has  given  it  as  his  opinion, 
which  a  glance  at  the  map  will  at  once  serve  to  confirm,  that 
^*  Vancouver  Island  commands  the  shores  of  Washington  and 
Oregon,  and  whether  the  terminus  of  the  North  American  road 
be  on  Puget  Sound  or  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river,  the 
munitions  sent  there  could  be  used  for  no  other  part  of  the  coast, 
for  Vancouver  overlooks  them.  They  could  not,  on  account  of 
Vancouver  in  its  military  aspects,  be  sent  from  the  northern  ter- 
minus to  San  Francisco  and  the  south;  nor  could  the  southern 
road — ^supposing  only  one  and  that  at  the  south — send  supplies  in 
war  from  its  terminus,  whether  at  San  Diego  or  San  Francisco, 
by  sea  either  to  Oregon  or  Washington,  Vancouver  would  pre- 
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vent,  for  Vancouver  oommands  their  coasts  as  completely  as  Eng- 
land commands  those  of  France  on  the  Atlantic.  So  complete  is 
this  military  curtain,  that  you  never  heard  of  France  ou  the  At- 
lantic sending  sucoours  by  sea  to  France  on  the  Mediterranean,  or 
the  reverse,  in  a  war  with  England.  The  straits  of  Fuca  are  as 
close  as  the  straits  of  Gibraltar." 

What  would  become  of  the  dominion  and  of  her  loyal  feelings 
towards  the  mother  country,  adds  Mr.  Waddington,  to  this  opinion 
of  the  American  hydrographer,  if,  after  being  elevated  by  England 
almost  to  the  state  of  an  independent  nation,  she  were  to  be  all  at 
once  deprived  by  our  neglect  of  this  communication  with  the  Pacific, 
as  well  as  of  the  intervening  Saskatchewan  territory,  both  so  essen- 
tial to  her  development,  to  her  maritime  prosperity,  her  indepen- 
dence— ^nay,  to  her  very  existence.     The  interests  of  Canada  and 
British  Columbia,  however  identical  with  those  of  the  mother 
country,  are  generally  overlooked  or  neglected.     Yet  British  Ame- 
rica is  one  in  interest,  and  together  with  the  mother  country  must 
be  one  in  purpose,  if  the  danger  with  which  both  are  menaced  is 
to  be  averted.     For  that  purpose,  the  difierent  provinces  of  British 
North  America  must  not  only  be  politically  united,   and   that 
speedily,  so  as  to  form  a  whole,  but  must  at  the  same  time  be  more 
directly  and  intimately  connected  with  each  other  and  with  the 
mother  country  by  means  of  regular  steam  communication.    By 
these  means  British  influences  would  be  fostered  and  maintained, 
and  immigration  from  the  home  country  promoted ;  until  a  friendly 
but  independent  power  could  be  gradually  developed  in  British 
America,  which  would  not  only  be  no  longer  at  the  mercy  of  the 
neighbouring  republic,  aa    some    pretend,  but   would,   on    the 
contrary,  form  an  important  counterpoise  to  that  of  the  United 
States,  and  constitute  an  additional  guarantee  for  the  peace  of 
the  world. 

Nor  is  there  anything,  we  are  further  told,  which  is  far-fetched 
in  such  a  prevision,  which  is  fairly  justified  by  the  astonishing 
progress  which  Canada  has  made  within  the  last  twelve  years;  a 
progress  greater  in  proportion,  both  morally  and  materially,  than 
that  in  the  United  States,  In  travelling  through  Canada,  one 
feels  at  every  step  that  she  must  become  a  great  nation  in  spite  of 
all  obstacles,  and  at  the  same  time  different  in  its  origin,  its  asso- 
ciations, its  feelings,  and  character,  from  that  of  the  United 
States.  Nobody  can  estimate  the  value  of  such  a  political  ele- 
ment, or  what  such  a  country  may  become.  As  long  as  that 
counterpoise  on  the  American  continent  existed,  the  power  of  the 
republic  would  be  broken,  whilst  England  would  be  mistress  of  a 
surer  road  to  the  East  than  that  by  the  isthmus  of  Suez,  or  any 
other  she  could  possess.  But  let  that  weight  be  thrown  into  the 
opposite  scale,  and  the  rule  of  the  United  States  extended  over 
British  America,  and  the  balance  of  power  is  gone.    With  North 
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America^  England  would  lose  the  West  Indies,  and  be  stripped 
of  every  point  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans;  her  commerce 
and  prestige  would  be  destroyed;  her  very  security — ^with  hostile 
armaments  brought  a  thousand  miles  nearer  to  her  coasts-— endan- 
gered, and  the  peace  of  the  world  made  a  problem  dependent 
on  the  goodwill  or  the  caprice  of  the  popular  assemblies  of  the 
United  States. 

In  a  debate  on  the  subject  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  in 
reply  to  Sir  Harry  Vemey,  who,  like  Lord  Lytton,  has  always 
taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  question  now  before  us,  and  who  had 
insisted  that  the  honour,  interest,  and  duty  of  England  alike 
required  that  she  should  take  immediate  action  in  the  matter,  the 
Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  replied,  ^^  He  entertained 
no  doubt  that  ultimately  it  would  become  the  great  thoroughfare 
of  the  world  to  the  West,  but  (alluding  to  the  opening  of  the 
Saskatchewan  territory)  there  was  not  yet  sufficient  appreciation 
of  its  value  in  the  public  mind  to  cause  the  pressure,  that  he 
believed  would  yet  be  exerted,  to  be  put  upon  the  government  to 
bring  about  a  settlement  of  the  <j[uestion."  In  other  words,  it  was 
the  duty  of  a  constitutional  ministry,  though  convinced  them- 
selves, to  await  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  before  bringing  for- 
ward such  an  important  measure. 

The  fault,  then,  lies  with  the  nation  at  large  in  being  so  wrapt 
up  in  party  feelings  and  local  interests,  as  to  lead  it  to  neglect 
more  important  questions.  The  fact  is,  that  England,  whilst 
slumbering  under  the  lethargic  effects  of  prosperity,  seems  not  only 
to  have  forgotten  that  it  is  to  her  numerous  colonies,  to  the  pos- 
sesion of  the  Indies,  and  the  control  of  the  trade  between  Europe 
and  Asia,  that  she  owes  her  wealth  and  her  existence  as  a  great 
nation,  but  she  seems  to  think  that  these  must  last  for  ever  with- 
out any  further  effort  to  retain  them.  In  England,  every  one  is 
so  much  absorbed  in  his  own  affairs,  and  so  habitually  ignorant  on 
colonial  matters,  that  if  he  has,  perchance,  heard  of  this  Pacific 
railroad,  he  neither  thinks  about  it,  nor  cares  about  it,  still  less 
has  he  reflected  on  its  consequences ;  nor  can  he  be  brought  to 
believe  that  the  construction  of  a  rival  road  can  be  anything  more 
than  a  foreign  question,  which,  however  important  to  the  United 
States  or  to  British  America,  can  have  any  influence  on  the 
prosperity  and  the  future  of  Great  Britain. 

People  abroad,  as  is  often  the  case,  take  a  more  general,  and, 
therefore,  more  correct  and  enlightened  view  of  the  question,  and 
the  following  extract  from  the  Bevue  des  Deux  Monde*  shows  the 
importance  attached  to  the  subject  long  before  the  construction  of 
the  ^^  Central  Pacific  Railway,"  by  a  people  little  interested  in  it: 

^'  England  and  the  United  States  are  both  of  them  fully  sensible 
that  the  time  has  arrived,  when  the  sceptre  of  the  commercial 
world  must  be  grasped  and  held  by  the  hand  of  that  power  which 
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shall  be  able  to  maintain  the  most  certain  and  most  rapid  commu- 
nication between  Europe  and  Asia.  It  is  not  merely  by  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez  and  the  Red  Sea  that  henceforth  the  trade  with 
the  East  is  going  to  be  carried  on.  The  Eastern  Continent  of 
Asia  will  be  roused  to  a  new  commercial  activity  from  other  parts, 
and  especially  from  the  several  ports  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  Con- 
sequently, the  empire  of  the  world,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view, 
will  henceforth  belong  to  that  one  of  the  two  powers,  of  England 
or  America,  which  shall  be  the  first  to  find  means  to  establish  a 
direct  road  across  the  continent  of  America,  whereby  to  commu- 
nicate more  rapidly  with  the  great  East  on  the  Pacific  side,  and 
with  Europe  on  tlie  Atlantic  side.  This  will  be  the  great  high- 
way by  which  the  products  of  the  old  world  will  have  to  be 
carried  to  the  Eastern  world. 

*'  Hence  it  is  that  the  victory,  which  is  to  give  the  empire  of  the 
world,  will  be  gained  by  the  power  which  shall  be  the  first  to 
establish  the  line  of  railroad  across  regions  and  countries  which  are 
yet  unknown  and  unexplored.  The  struggle  for  the  attainment 
of  this  great  victory  is  well  worth  the  trouble  and  expense  which 
it  will  entail;  for  the  empire  of  the  seas  and  the  commercial 
dominion  over  the  whole  world  are  the  great  stakes  which  are 
being  played  for.** 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  best  and  easiest  line  of  communica- 
tion to  the  Pacific,  across  the  North  America  Continent,  is  through 
British  territory.  Providence  seems,  indeed,  as  if  it  had  left  a  strip 
stretching  across  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  as  a  last  chance 
for  Great  Britain.  Hemmed  in  at  one  extremity  by  Oregon  and 
Aliaska  (incorrectly  written  Alaska),  territories  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  south  and  to  the  north,  its  central  portions  held  as 
hunting  grounds  by  a  Malthusian  Company,  and  without  means 
of  access,  except  by  the  United  States,  the  tenure  of  this  strip  of 
land  becomes  yearly  more  and  more  jeopardised. 

The  struggle  for  commercial  superiority,  which  has  long  been 
predicted,  has  now  become  imminent,  and  the  day  is  fast  approach- 
ing when  that  envied  trade  with  the  East,  *^  the  diversion  of  which 
has  marked  the  decline  of  empires,"  is  about  to  be  wrested  from 
England,  unless  she  hastens  to  parry  the  blow.  In  the  mean 
wlme,  the  high  road  over  which  this  race  is  to  come  off  between 
the  two  greatest  commercial  nations  in  the  world,  with  Europe 
for  spectator  and  Asia  to  hold  the  stakes,  is  still  open  to  the  com- 
peting parties.  The  vantage  ground  is  even  in  favour  of  England; 
but  while  the  latter  has  been  in  a  state  of  somnolence,  her  active 
rival  has  been  wide  awake,  and  has  left  so  much  of  the  race  behind 
her  and  got  so  far  ahead,  that  nothing  but  the  superiority  of  the 
two  termini  on  the  Atlantic  and  on  the  Pacific  of  the  British  line 
can  oust  her  from  her  i^dvantageous  position. 
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TWO  CHRISTMAS  EVES. 
by  e.  m.  duffy. 

The   First    Christmas   Eve. 

The  reign  of  that  illustrious  monarch  King  Christmas  had  com  ^ 
menced  again  for  the  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-sixth  time  since 
its  eventful  openings  and  the  merry  old  king  entered  on  his  new 
career  of  the  season  with  all  the  pomp  that  usually  distinguishes 
his  most  excellent  and  gracious  majesty — ^viz.  wearing  his  royal 
mantle  of  snow  and  his  regal  diadem  of  frost,  and  the  insignia  of 
the  noble  order  of  the  icicle  depending  conspicuously  from  his 
venerable  and  kingly  neck.  Truly  was  he  a  mighty  monarch, 
and  popular  withal,  as  testified  by  the  spirit  of  rejoicing  pervading 
all  classes  of  his  subjects  on  his  resuming  the  sceptre  after  an  in- 
terregnum of  a  year.  Not  Henri  IV.  himself  was  ever  more 
beloved  or  belauded  by  an  adoring  populace  than  this  same 
antique,  grey-bearded,  grim-countenanced  monarch  was  wor- 
shipped and  glorified  by  his.  Christmas!  What  sweet  domestic 
visions  fall  like  shadows  from  the  magic  lantern  of  memory  on 
the  tablets  of  the  mind  at  the  sound  of  the  word !  The  heavy 
tramp  of  the  boys  home  for  the  holidays,  who  seem  like  beings 
launched  into  a  state  of  perpetual  motion,  a  centrifugal  force  per- 
petually drawing  them  away  from  the  domestic  circle  in  the  direc- 
tion of  certain  kennels  and  stables,  while  another  co-existing 
attraction  in  the  form  of  sundry  mince-pies,  and  plum-puddings 
encircled  by  "blue  blazes,"  serves  to  cast  a  just  balance,  and 
produce  an  equality  of  revolution  within  a  certain  orbit;  the  girls, 
grouped  round  the  great  fire  in  the  drawing-room  in  cosy  chat,  or 
turned  out  in  the  daintiest  of  petticoats  and  most  fascinating  of 
little  fur-topped  boots  to  sniflF  the  keen  wintry  air,  and  there  are 
odd  shyings  of  snow-balls,  and  scampers  after  each  other  through 
the  snow,  or  mayhap  a  delightful  turn  on  the  ice  with' the  magic 
clogs  strapped  on  to  the  soles,  which  diversion  involves  from  the 
iair  glisseuses  a  labyrinth  of  pretty  attitudes  and  performances,  and 
little  screams  and  frights,  and  an  absolute  impossibility  (in  par- 
ticular cases)  of  keeping  up  without  a  vast  deal  of  support- — ^you 
could  not  fancy  how  much,  or  rather  you  could  very  well  if  you 
had  an  acute  imagination  in  such  matters.  Then  comes  the 
quickly  closing  winter  evening,  when  the  fire  roars  merrily  up  the 
dining-room  cmimney,  as  if  in  pure  gleeful  sympathy  with  these 
festive  times,  and  the  glittering  festoons  of  mistletoe  and  glossy- 
leaved  holly  wink  in  the  flickering  light  that  plays  a  game  of 
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cache-cache  through  the  bright  leaves  and  brighter  berriep,  and 
groups  of  young  faces  at  the  windows  are  "  peering  out  into  the 
darkness  to  see  some  form  arise/'  the  forms  that  are  away  on  the 
moorland,  and  for  whom  the  Christmas  dinner  is  waiting.  "  Will 
they  come  soon?  The  pudding  will  be  spoiled  and  the  roast  beef 
overdone  if  they  don't."  Lo,  there  is  a  shout  and  a  rush,  and  a 
half-dozen  stalwart  individuals,  with  guns  shouldered  and  powder- 
flasks  slouched,  strut  up  to  the  hall  door  like  so  many  white  Polar 
bears,  or  small  avalanches*  The  door  is  opened  amidst  a  torrent 
of  laughter  and  mirth,  and  very  peremptorily  closed  again,  for 
there  is  a  cold  rush  of  air  from  the  outer  world  like  a  gentle  re- 
membrancer that  all  places  are  not  equally  blessed  this  Christmas 
night,  and  that  there  are  wretched,  shivering  human  beings  for 
whom  the  word  Christmas  has  no  liappy  associations,  no  social, 
cheerful  hopes,  no  love  and  kindness  within  its  two  short  syllables. 
'^  Remember  the  poor  I "  Many  a  time  has  that  dreary  placard 
met  my  eye  in  bold  characters  on  the  doors  of  some  charitable 
retreat  for  indigence,  some  receptacle  for  the  waifs  and  strays  of  a 
great  city.  Ay,  remember  the  poor !  The  pale  one  who  stands 
at  your  door  begging  the  crumbs  that  fall  from  your  table  where- 
with to  quell  his  hunger;  the  homeless  orphan,  with  no  shelter 
save  the  cold  roof  of  the  charity  house;  the  aged  and  the  totter- 
ing, whose  sands  of  life  are  well-nigh  numbered.  It  is  the  day 
sanctified  by  that  most  Godlike  act  of  mercy  that  saved  the  fallen 
race  of  Adam,  a  grand  self-sacrifice  for  a  mighty  end.  Let  mercy, 
then,  establish  her  mild  ^^  thrice  blessed "  reign  on  this  holiest  of 
festivals,  and  "  remember  the  poor." 

By-and-by  the  wax  lights  are  glinting  in  the  big  drawing-room, 
from  which  the  carpets  have  been  duly  removed;  the  piano  is 
wheeled  out,  and  the  last  new  waltz  by  Godfrey  or  a  galop  by 
Coote,  flashes  forth  in  clear  soh^ivmxi^  tones,  and  the  white 
gossamer  vestures  are  flying,  and  the  fair  heads  wi*eathcd  with 
the  bright  hoUy-berries  are  spinning  round  to  the  bewildering 
measure. 

For  the  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-sixth  time  did  King  Christ- 
mas resume  his  reign,  did  I  say  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper, 
when  with  an  airy  movement  that  mischievous  sprite  called  fancy 
seized  my  pen  and  whisked  it  off  in  her  embraces.  Let  me 
humbly  apologise  fpr  the  unlicensed  digression,  et  retoumons  a  nos 
moutons. 

It  was  Christmas  Eve  in  the  village  of  Ashton-Henley,  a  wild 
locality  on  the  bare  Northumberland  moorlands,  with  the  desolate 
hills  on  every  side  and  the  wide  sea  in  front,  an  expanse  of  moor- 
land and  sea  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  On  the  outskirts  of 
the  village,  in  the  great  square  block  of  building  known  as  Ashton 
House,  the  merry  old  king  was  being  inaugurated  with  becoming 
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splendour,  and  there  were  heaps  of  holly  and  ivy  and  eprige  of 
mistletoe  tumbled  together  in  the  centre  of  the  large  dining-room, 
waiting  patiently  their  transition  to  the  walls,  where  they  were 
to  be  twisted  and  twined  and  transmogrified  into  tasteful  devices 
and  graceful  festoons,  with  wax  lights  of  every  colour — -pink,  green, 
and  blue-flittering  through  them  like  the  stars  of  a  Libyan  sky. 
There  was  to  be  a  ball  at  Ashton  House  this  Christmas  Eve,  for 
no  less  an  event  than  the  young  heir's  attaining  his  majority  was 
to  be  celebrated.  Robert  Ashton  had  reached  his  twenty-first 
year,  amidst  the  general  goodwill  of  all  classes,  gentle  and  simple, 
and  though  in  the  matter  of  elevation  to  certain  rights  and  pri- 
vileges which  the  mature  age  of  twenty-one  usually  implies,  this 
ceremony  of  coming  of  age  was  a  mere  form,  the  young  man 
having  been  undisputed  master  of  Ashton  and  all  its  belongings 
since  bis  nineteenth  year,  when  death  had  removed  his  father  from 
the  head  of  the  establishment,  still  there  was  a  certain  importance 
atuched  to  it  from  the  fact  that  he  became  an  acknowledged 
magnate  of  his  native  county  from  that  date,  and  the  le^al  repre- 
sentative of  the  house  of  Ashton.  Great,  as  I  have  said  before, 
were  the  preparations  for  the  festival,  and  every  hand  contributed 
its  mite  towards  the  work  of  beautifying.  The  two  elder  Miss 
Ashtons,  with  their  younger  sisters  and  their  governess  Miss  Hyde, 
were  assembled  in  the  large  drawing-room,  draping  its  walls  with 
holly  and  ivy  in  every  appropriate  and  fantastic  fashion  imagin- 
able, arches  and  lover^s^-knots  and  mottoes,  interspersed  with  wax 
candles,  and  in  the  adjoining  library  the  tables  were  being  pre- 
pared for  the  supper. 

The  old  butler  (a  venerable  domestic  who  had  been  in  the 
family  for  upwards  of  forty  years)  was  kept  trotting  up  and  down 
stairs  like  a  hack  horse. 

"  God  help  my  old  bones  and  the  rheumatiz,"  ho  would  say, 
as  he  hobblea  off  with  a  new  commission.  '^  And  still  I  would 
rayther  refuse  any  of  the  ladies  than  Miss  Hyde;  howsomever  it 
is,  I  feel  as  if  she  was  an  Ashton.  She's  uncommon  nice  and 
gentld— uncommon  so,"  was  his  mental  rejoinder  every  time  he 
quitted  the  presence  of  the  little  governess,  and  there  were  few 
people  on  whom  Miss  Hyde's  spell  had  not  fallen  with  similar 
force. 

The  old  women  in  the  village  looked  out  for  her  coming  as 
eagerly  as  if  some  perennial  benefit  were  to  be  derived  therefrom, 
whereas  the  little  governess  had  no  gift,  save  a  kind  and  cheerful 
word,  to  bestow  on  any  one;  the  very  ragamuffins  grew  subdued 
at  her  approach,  and  would  as  soon  have  thought  of  pitching 
their  balls  and  marbles  headlong  into  the  river,  as  making  any  ex- 
hibition in  her  presence  of  that  peculiar  quality  appertaining  to 
their  condition,  technically  known  as  ^^  brass."    By  her  two  little 
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girl  pupils  was  she  especially  beloved,  and  they  clung  to  her  like 
an  eider  sbter,  so  that  with  these  unusufdly  favourable  auspices 
to  her  weaiy  life,  the  cold  haughty  deportment  of  the  lady  of 
Ashton  House  sat  lightly  on  the  soul  of  Lucy  Hyde,  and  a  year 
and  a  half  of  her  life  had  passed  contentedly  enough  on  these  wild 
moorlands,  where  the  only  diversification  to  the  ordinary  routine 
of  life  had  been  a  heavy  dinner-party,  attended  by  sturdy,  bovine- 
looking  country  gentlemen,  whose  conversation  had  a  most 
prononc^e  tendency  to  the  bucolic.  Miss  Hyde  was  now  one  of 
the  most  active  participants  in  the  decoration  of  th^  ball-room. 

^*  I  think  I  must  have  mistaken  my  vocation,"  she  said,  as  she 
moved  nimbly  about  the  work.  "  I  should  have  been  a  French 
milliner,  inventing  fancy  little  coiffures  and  dainty  bits  of  bonnets. 
That's  my  taste  to  a  T.  I  could  tell  at  a  glance  what  aziything 
required  m  the  way  of  a  ribbon,  a  flower,  or  a  bow,  and  I  know 
nature  intended  me  for  a  milliner." 

^^  How  pleasant  it  would  be  to  get  one's  bonnets  from  you ! " 
cried  the  younger  Miss  Ashton,  impulsively,  for  she  was  Miss 
Hyde's  sworn  friend.  "  I  should  be  a  frequent  visitor  of  your's. 
Miss  Hyde,  I  think — don't  you?  And  what  a  dear  little  milliner 
you  would  make,  to  be  sure.  One  would  come  for  the  pleasure  of 
chatting  to  you,  and  looking  at  you,  as  much  as  for  the  turning 
over  of  the  nice  things.  I'm  sure  there  would  be  plenty  of  gen- 
tlemen to  escort  us  to  your  warerooms." 

Miss  Hyde  gave  a  pretty  little  laugh  in  acknowledgment  of 
this  complimentary  speech,  while  the  elder  Miss  Ashton  looked 
up  primly  and  reprovingly  at  her  garrulous  younger  sister.  She 
ceutd  not  understand  her  gushing  ways  and  freedom  with  the 
governess.  She  was  never  guilty  of  such  forgetfulness  of  position, 
and  could  not  make  out  at  all  how  other  people  could  be. 

^^  We  shall  have  a  grand  dance  to-night.  Miss  Hyde,"  continued 
the  incorrigible  free-making  girl,  ^'and  Tm  engaged  to  eight 
partners — only  fancy  that !  And  won't  I  spin  around  to  those 
sweet  bewildering  German  waltzes — oh,  won't  I,  dear,  dear  Miss 
Hyde !  And  I  hope  you'll  dance  too,"  she  added,  good-naturedly, 
for  she  didn't  like  to  be  selfish  in  her  delight.  ^^  Do  you  know 
Captain  Crowder  admires  you  awfiilly,  and  Bob  says  you  have  the 
prettiest  eyes  he  ever  looked  at." 

A  bummg  spot  rose  to  Lucy  Hyde's  cheek  at  these  words,  and 
she  bent  closer  over  the  ivy  she  had  been  twisting  into  a  wreath. 

"  Fanny,  how  can  you  talk  such  humbug,"  broke  in  the  dig- 
nified Mary  Ashton.  "You  know  it  was  Lady  Mary  Leslie's 
eyes  Robert  remarked." 

"Lady  Mary  Leslie's  eyes!"  cried  Fanny,  opening  her  own 
visual  organs  very  wide  with  astonishment.  "  Why  he  never 
calls  her  anything  but  ^  Chips'  and  ^  Sawbones.'    Indeed,  mamma 
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may  renounce  her  mancBuvring  there,  for  Bob  will  never  ask 
Lady  Mary  to  marry  him,  and  I'm  delighted,  for  she's  my  abomi- 
nation/' said  this  gushing  young  lady,  who  was  very  much  addicted 
to  powerful  definitives. 

"  I  wonder  if  he  will  soon  arrive.  He  was  to  have  been  hero 
by  the  twelve  o'clock  train." 

^^Ah  I  speak  of  an  angel  I "  she  cried,  in  a  second  after,  clapping 
her  hands,  as  a  tall  handsome  young  man  in  travelling  para- 
phernalia entered  the  apartment. 

**  Oh,  Brother  Bob,  now  do  you  do?  Tra  delighted  to  see  you, 
and  I  wish  you  all  kinds  of  joy,"  cried  the  impulsive  girl,  flinging 
her  arms  round  her  brothei^s  neck  and  hugging  him  soundly, 
while  the  discreet  elder  sister  just  touched  his  lips  with  a  little 
cold  kiss— one  of  those  inane  salutations  that  give  one  the  shivers. 

^^Oh,  you  darling  Bob!  how  charming  to  have  you  home 
again.  And  had  you  much  fun  in  London,  and  are  you  quite 
welly  and  oh  I  did  you  bring  me  the  bon-bons  from  Gunter's?" 
asked  Fanny,  all  in  a  breath. 

'^  Bless  me,  what  a  tornado  of  questions!"  said  Bob,  who  was 
kissing  one  of  his  little  sisters  at  the  moment.  '^  A  West  Indian 
hurricance  isn't  half  as  bewildering." 

"  Nonsense,  sir.  When  were  you  ever  in  the  West  Indies  to 
see  a  hurricane?  Don't  be  talking  folly,  but  tell  me  what's  your 
answer  to  all  these  important  questions." 

^^  An  emphatic  yes.  But  what  wonderful  little  magicians  you 
are,"  he  added,  surveying  the  apartment.     ^^  This  is  tip-top." 

"Isn't  it,  though;  and  ifs  all  Miss  Hyde's  doing.  Isn't  it  good- 
natured  of  her.  Bob?"  said  Fanny.  "Where  is  she  gone  to? 
She  was  here  a  moment  ago.  And  now,  while  I  remember  it, 
didn't  you  say  it  was  Miss  Hyde  had  the  prettiest  eyes  you  ever 
looked  at,  the  last  night  we  had  the  dance  here,  before  you  went 
away,  and  not  that  oaious  Lady  Mary  Leslie,  who  looks  as  if  she 
had  swallowed  the  poker?  Bella  says  it  was  Lady  Mary  you  said, 
and  I  say  it  wasn't.     Now,  which  of  us  is  right?" 

Mr.  Robert  Ashton  made  no  audible  reply  to  this  question,  only 
chucked  Fanny's  chin,  and,  muttering  something  about  a  '^  naughty 
pet,"  strode  quietly  into  the  library.  He  glanced  eagerly  round 
the  apartment  as  he  entered,  and  something  like  a  shade  of  disap- 
pointment crossed  his  face  when  he  found  it  tenantless.  There  was 
the  patter  of  a  light  footstep  in  the  hall,  and  hastening  to  the  door 
communicating  with  it,  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  dark  dress 
vanishing  up  the  staircase.  The  bird  had  flown  I  Slowly^  he 
turned  away,  and,  walking  to  the  window,  leaned  his  arms  against 
the  frame  and  gazed  out  abstractedly  on  the  drifted  snow  that 
covered  the  terrace,  and  lay  like  a  white  bridal  veil  on  the  face  of 
the  country.    He  was  a  handsome  young  man — a  very  handsome 
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young  man,  even;  not  the  tame  inanity  of  the  barber-dhop  style  of 
handsomeness,  but  the  type  of  manly  beauty^  the  straignt  brows 
and  compressed  lips  betokening  a  will  that  would  not  readily 
succumb.  Indomitable  he  looked,  for  all  his  youthfulness,  and 
indomitable  he  was.  Gradually  the  hard  look  that  had  at  first 
crept  to  his  face  faded  out,  and  the  words  "Lucy,  my  own  Lucy ! " 
slipped  tenderly  from  between  the  firm  lips,  and  the  eyes  were  lit 
up  with  that  light  that  beautifies  the  plainest  human  countenance, 
and  renders  a  handsome  one  sublime — the  deep  tenderness  of  love. 
His  mother's  hand  on  his  arm  dispelled  his  pleasant  visions,  and  he 
looked  up  to  meet  her  pale  proud  face,  radiant  with  joy  as  she 
congratulated  him  on  his  twenty-first  birthday. 

The  great  dinner  party  whereat  the  county  magnates  were  as- 
sembled was  over  (the  tenants  of  the  estate  having  been  feasted 
some  hours  previously  in  the  great  hall),  the  wax-lights  were 
sparkling  in  the  ball-room,  and  Mrs.  Ashton,  magnificent  in  black 
velvet  and  diamonds,  stood  at  the  door  receiving  her  guests,  the 
very  paragon  of  aristocratic  beauty.  Very  proud  was  she  of  her 
handsome  son  that  evening,  as  he  moved  amid  the  gathering 
throng  assembled  in  his  honour,  "  the  admired  of  all  admirers." 

The  band  strikes  up  one  of  UAlbert's  introductions,  and  he 
stands  irresolutely  watching  round  him,  as  if  looking  for  some  one 
particular  face,  when  his  mother,  who  has  been  talking  to  Lady 
Mary  Leslie,  advances,  and  says  a  few  words  to  him  in  a  low  tone, 
on  which  he  bows,  and  advancing,  leads  Lady  Mary  out  for  the 
first  dance.  His  mother's  tricks  have  beaten  his  honours,  and  he 
is  flying  about  the  room  with  Fanny's  abomination. 

In  a  far  comer,  all  alone,  there  was  a  little  figure,  attired  in  pure 
white,  with  holly  leaves  and  berries  twisted  through  the  waving 
golden  hair,  and  a  pair  of  very  soft  blue  eyes  peering  out  like 
violets  from  their  overshadowing  foliage,  and  towards  this  little 
figure  Robert  wended  his  way  as  soon  as  the  dance  with  Lady 
Mary  had  come  to  an  end.  Miss  Hyde  (for  it  was  the  little 
governess  who  stood  here)  advanced  a  step  to  meet  him,  with  a 
very  collected  air  and  a  formal  "How  do  you  do?"  and  then 
retired,  like  one  who  desires  no  further  communication.  The 
demeanour  was  cold,  and  just  a  little  haughty.  Bobert  held  her 
hand  one  second  tremblingly  in  his,  and  a  look  of  pain  crossed 
his  face. 

"  Won't  you  even  wish  me  joy,  Lucy?  Every  one  has  done  so 
except  you,"  he  said,  looking  very  beseechingly  into  her  face.  "  I 
have  so  looked  forward  to  this  meeting,  and — ^and  it's  very  hard  to 
be  chilled  like  this  where  one  expected  kindness." 

There  was  something  so  imploring  in  his  voice  that  Lucy  Hyde 
could  not  turn  a  cold  shoulder  on  him  again,  and  the  weli^ustained 
panoply  of  reserve,  in  which  she  had  armed  herself  for  the  meeting, 
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stove  in  miserably.  The  soil  blue  eyes  looked  up  shyly,  and  a  tiny 
white-gloved  hand  was  proffered. 

"  I  wish  you  joy  with  all  my  heart,"  she  said,  very  faintly,  and 
then  blushed,  and  looked  down  like  a  frightened  child. 

The  cloud  cleared  like  lightning  from  Robert's  face,  and  ho  gave 
the  little  hand  a  great  squeeze.     Such  a  squeeze  I 

^^Come,  that's  my  own  Lucy.  I  knew  you  couldn't  be  unkind. 
You  only  thought  it  was  right  to  be  cold  to  me  because  you  fancied 
me  a  humbug,  but  I  shall  prove  to  you  I  am  not ;  and  now  for  a 
waltz.  You're  engaged  to  Crowder — eh?  No  matter,  everything 
is  lair  in — ^never  mind  what.  •  I'm  privileged  to-night,  you  know^" 
And  he  led  Lucy  out  to  waltz,  in  spite  of  her  mamfold  repre- 
sentations. 

It  was  a  pleasant  ball — the  pleasantest  they  had  been  at  for 
years,  said  all  the  county  magnates'  spouses  and  daughters,  with 
whom  a  flying  visit  to  London,  during  which  a  vortex  of  operas, 
morning  concerts,  mid-day  visits,  and  shopping,  with  a  genteel 
sprinkling  of  balls,  formed  the  maximum  of  existence.  Fanny 
Ashton  danced  to  her  heart's  content,  for  being  a  younger  sister 
and  an  espiegle  to  boot,  she  yielded  the  duties  of  hostess-ship  com- 
pletely to  her  better  balanced  elder  sister,  and  gave  herself  up  to 
the  worship  of  terpsichore.  She  was  spinning  blithely  to  the 
measure  of  those  bewildering  German  waltzes  she  had  spoken  so 
rapturously  of  to  Miss  Hyde,  when,  skimming  past  her  mother, 
that  lady  by  a  dexterous  movement  signalled  her  to  stop,  and 
asked  her  if  she  had  seen  Robert. 

^*  I  have  missed  him  for  the  last  half  hour,  and  it's  such  bad 
taste  of  him  to  absent  himself  this  way.  I  wonder  where  he  can 
be,"  said  the  dowager,  a  little  anxiously. 

But  Fanny  was  obtuse  on  all  points  to-night,  save  the  terpsi- 
chorean  art,  or  the  science  of  flirtation,  and  her  mother  was  lain 
to  retire  from  her  as  an  unpropitious  oracle. 

"Where  can  he  be?"  she  repeated  to  herself  emphatically,  as 
she  quitted  Fanny;  "and  it's  curious  Miss  Hyde  is  not  in  the 
room  either.  I  observed  them  together  this  evening,  and  there 
was  something  in  Robert's  manner  puzzled  me.  I  think  Lady 
Mary  remarked  it  too,  for  she  said,  in  quite  a  marked  tone, 
'  Your  governess  is  a  pretty  girl,  Mrs.  Ashton,'  and  glanced 

towards  Robert  But  I  shall  settle  that  to-morrow.   Perhaps ^" 

And  a  white  look  rose  in  Mrs.  Ashton's  face  as  she  uttered  this 
simple  adverb,  and,  hurriedly  quitting  the  glittering  apartment, 
she  glided  softly  toWiards  a  small  sitting-room  at  the  farthest  end 
of  the  passage,  in  which  the  younger  branches  often  clubbed 
together  of  an  evening  to  have  a  "  right  down  good  chat,"  as  they 
termed  it  in  home  parlance.  The  door  was  partially  ajar,  and  the 
firelight  leaping  and  flickering  on  the  wall,  as  in  that  sweet  plwi- 
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tive  poem  of  Longfellow*?,  where  the  firelight  shadows  dance 
upon  the  wall,  and  at  the  open  door  the  loved  and  lost,  those 
shadows  that  memory,  in  her  dreamy  hours,  projects  upon  the 
mourner^s  heart,  glide  softly  in  to  their  wonted  places  by  the 
household  hearth,  and  we  I'eel  as  if  the  grave  had  yielded  up  its 
dead  unto  us  again,  and  the  long  closed  eyes  were  looking  their 
unutterable  tenderness  into  our  tear-dimmed,  world-weary  orbs 
once  more.  Alas !  for  the  dream.  There  was  the  sound  of  voices 
as  the  lady  of  Ashton  approached  the  door,  and,  as  she  glided 
nearer,  she  distinguished  her  own  son's,  in  that  low,  heart- 
breathing  tone  which  of  itself  is  the  surest  token  of  deep  love. 
Her  native  high-mindedness  revolted  at  the  degradation  of  be- 
coming a  listener;  but  the  temptation  was  great,  and  she  paused 
— so  did  Mother  Eve  pause  just  to  listen  to  that  wonderful  glitter- 
ing serpent's  talk.  Lot's  wife  only  paused,  and  looked  back;  and 
the  luckless  Lady  Anne  of  Warwick  is  portrayed  by  the  im- 
mortal Shakspeare  as  only  pausing  to  curse  the  murderer  of  her 
young  lord  !  Pausing  has  been  the  destruction  of  all  femininities 
from  our  first  mother  downward.  Pause,  and  the  devil  will  creep 
in  despite  of  your  teeth,  but  give  a  hop,  skip,  and  away,  and  you 
may  shake  your  fist  defiantly  at  him,  like  Tarn  O'Shanter  and  the 
fairies;  and  even  though  he  do  wavQ  some  shorn  trophy  tri- 
umphantly in  your  eyes  as  you  wheel  out  of  his  grasp,  you  will 
have  the  upper  hand  of  him  withal,  and  he  will  have  missed  you, 
body  and  bones.  The  lady  of  Ashton,  like  her  predecessors, 
paused  irresolute,  and  the  tempter  glided  in  as  usual  with  per- 
suasive voice,  even  clothing  himself  with  the  exonerating  robe  of 
duty,  and,  bowing  her  white-sculptured  face,  she  listened. 

"  My  own  Lucy,  how  can  you  talk  so  absurdly !  Am  I  not  my 
own  master,  free  to  choose  a  wife  whensoever  or  wheresoever  I 
will.  And  what  voice  has  my  mother  in  the  matter?  Neither 
God  nor  man  expects  me  to  offer  up  the  sacrifice  of  my  heart  at 
the  shrine  of  filial  devotion." 

"  But  Robert,"  said  a  pleading  voice,  which  any  reader  who  is 
not  lost  in  the  labyrinths  of  obtuseness  must  know  to  be  Lucy 
Hyde's — "  but  Robert,  you  know  how  it  will  annoy  her,  and  how 
unpleasant  it  is  for  me  to  creep  surreptitiously  into  the  bosom  of 
your  family." 

"If  she  chooses  to  annoy  herself  unnecessarily,  that  is  no  aiTair 
of  mine  or  yours.  You  are  as  true  a  lady  as  she,  so  she  has  no 
just  ground  of  complaint;  and,  as  I  said  before,  neither  God  nor 
man  require  of  me  to  submit  any  aflFections  to  the  tyranny  of  her 
dictation.  You  shall  be  my  wife,  Lucy,  were  she  to  expire  at  my 
feet,"  he  said,  fiercely. 

"  Oh,  Robert,  what  dreadful  language  I  It  frightens  me,  and 
I  can  see  no  happy  ending  to  the  dissension  which  I  clearly  foresee 
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I  shall  sow  between  mother  and  son.  Tou  must  free  me  from  that 
foolish  promise — indeed  you  must,  for  I  can  never  bring  myself 
to  be  your  wife  under  such  circumstances.  You  must  let  me  go. 
Much  as  I  love  you^  it  is  better  for  me  to  renounce  you." 

^Never^  never  shall  you  do  sol''  said  the  young  man,  sternly. 
''If  you  choose,  against  all  my  wishes,  to  breu^  your  solemn  vows 
to  me  I  cannot  prevent  you,  but  at  least  I  will  not  help  you  to  the 
perjury." 

Mrs.  Ashton  could  endure  it  no  longer,  her  strength  was  ebbing 
from  her,  and  with  a  white  agonised  face  she  staggered  from  the 
door,  and  sank  down  overcome  on  a  chair  in  the  naU.  Through 
the  years  of  her  dreary  widowhood  she  had  pined  for  this  day 
with  all  the  fervour  of  a  proud  mothei^s  devotion,  and  it  had  come 
to  her  at  last,  but  oh,  how  changed,  how  altered  I  with  the  crown 
shorn  from  its  brows,  the  glory  and  the  brightness  gone  out  of  it, 
and  the  grim  shadow  of  humiliation  lowering  in  its  skies.  That 
her  son,  her  proud  beautiful  boy,  should  wed  the  governess,  the 
despised  imknown  dependant,  it  was  draining  the  cup  of  bitter- 
ness to  the  very  dregs,  it  was  the  desolation  of  desolations,  and 
she  would  almost  as  soon  have  seen  him  lying  in  his  grave-clothes 
before  her.    She  rose,  and  returned  to  the  b^-room. 

^  I  fear  you  are  £unt,  Mrs.  Ashton,"  said  Cord  Pimpleface,  who 
met  her  at  the  door.    ''  Let  me  get  you  some  champagne." 

Champagne  was,  in  his  estimation,  the  panacea  for  all  human 
ills.  But  Mrs.  Ashton  declined  the  champagne,  saying  she  had 
only  a  nervous  headache,  which  would  be  wdl  in  a  few  minutes, 
and  mingled  a^ain  among  her  guests.  Robert  Ashton  returned  to 
the  ball-room  m  about  half  an  hour  in  radiant  spirits,  and  there 
was  no  gayer  heart  in  the  assembly  ihat  night.  His  mother 
watched  him  with  a  pale  stem  face,  but  spake  never  a  word,  and 
composedly  saw  Her  last  guest  to  the  door  as  if  nothing  imusual 
had  occurred,  for,  like  the  hackneyed  boy  of  Sparta,  she  could 
hide  the  fox  that  ate  her  very  heart  away,  and  smile  triumphant 
above  the  gnawing  of  his  ravenous  teeth.  Breakfast  was  late  the 
next  mommg,  and  a  cold  and  dreaiy  Christmas  it  was,  the 
white  flakes  tailing  thidc  and  fast  over  terrace  and  lawn  in  dreary 
heaps. 

^' Itfs  a  real  Christmas  morning,  true  to  the  old-received  descrip- 
tions of  the  day,"  said  Robert,  as  they  were  all  assembled  round 
the  table.  ''  Snow,  snow,  snow,  like  that  dismal  stitch,  stitch, 
stitch,  in  the  Song  of  the  Shirt." 

He  was  looking  out  for  Lucy's  bright  face,  but  it  did  not 
appear.  * 

^' Where  is  Miss  Hyde  this  morning?"  he  asked,  presently. 

^  Under  the  blankets  having  a  comfortable  snooze  this  cold 
morning,  I  suppose,"  said  Fanny. 

Jan.— YOL.  czLiy.  no.  dlxxyu.  d 
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^'  I  shall  wait  breakfast  for  her/'  s^d  Robert|  at  which  every 
one  looked  astonished. 

^^I  fear  you  will  wait  a  long  time,  then,"  said  his  mother, 
coolly,  ^^  for  Miss  Hyde  went  away  this  morning." 

Robert  Ashton's  face  turned  livid,  and  he  trembled  so  violently 
that  he  was  obliged  to  lean  against  the  mantelpiece  for  support. 
Fanny  grew  terrified  as  she  saw  him,  and  gave  a  little  snarp 
scream. 

^^I  am  indebted  to  you  for  this,  mother,"  he  said,  bitterly, 
recovering  himself  after  a  moment ;  ^^  and  I  shall  know  how  to 
repay  you  with  interest,  never  fear.  You  call  yourself  a  lady  and 
a  Christian,"  he  pursued,  scathingly,  heedless  of  all  restraint  in  the 
swelling  current  of  passion,  ^^and  you  drive  a  delicate  young 
creature  heartlessly  and  causelessly  out  of  your  house  this  dismal 
Christmas  morning.  Oh,  shame !  I  bluiui  to  call  myself  your 
son." 

And  with  a  look  of  absolute  loathing  he  rushed  from  the  room. 

^'  It  was  for  your  love  I  did  it,"  cried  the  proud  woman,  crushed 
at  the  scornful  words  of  the  son  she  had  worshipped  with  such 
intense  blindness.  ^^  Oh,  my  son,  spare  me ! — ^in  mercy  spare 
mel" 

But  Robert  Ashton  neither  heard  nor  heeded  her,  for  his 
thoughts  were  far  away,  away  with  his  poor  lonely  darling, 
who  was  out  in  the  frost  and  the  snow  this  dismal  Christmas 
morning. 

The  Second  Christmas  Eye. 

It  is  recorded  that  the  ^ood  Emperor  Titus  was  wont  to  ex- 
claim, in  wretchedness  of  spirit,  Verdidi  dietUy  at  the  conclusion  of 
a  day  that  had  been  consecrated  by  no  useful  or  benevolent  act. 
Verdidi  annum  might  Robert  Ashton  have  exclaimed  in  similar 
bitterness  of  soul  for  the  loss  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  of 
these  units  in  the  great  account  of  time,  as  on  the  23rd  day  of 
December,  in  the  year  of  grace  1857,  he  sat,  newspaper  in  hand, 
before  the  fire  of  that  well-known  and  venerable  London  club,  The 
Dawdlers,  listlessly  skimming  the  leaders  and  conning  the  Consols 
and  Three  per  Cents.,  et  entretemps  puffing  a  cigar.  Truly,  this 
youn^  man,  if  not  exactly  running  headlong  to  that  dignified  abode 
or  society  (which  is  it?)  known  as  *^  the  dogs,"during  this  time  had 
been  leading  the  life  of  an  English  Arab,  to  whom  the  word  home 
is  a  forgotten  sound..  Let  us  iake  a  restropective  glance  at  his 
career  since  that  last  eventful  Christmas  Eve  when  he  had  come 
of  age  and  gone  daft  about  Lucy  Hyde  the  governess. 

"  She  wiU  surely  write  to  me  where  she  is  gone  to,"  he  had  said 
to  himself  in  the  first  days  after  that  cruel  separation;  ^'  she  knows 
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my  profound  and  unalterable  devotion^  and  will  not  surely  stand 
aloof  from  me  through  any  silly  notions  of  propriety." 

But  ^^  Time,  the  father  of  truth,"  as  Mary  Stuart  onoe  called 
him,  time  proved  how  fallacious  were  these  ideas,  and  then  he 
began  to  marvel  how  he  could  ever  have  been  duped  as  to  the 
course  Lucy  would  adopt. 

'^  I  might  have  guessed  from  the  way  she  spoke  that  evening, 
and  her  fear  of  occasioning  an  outbreak  between  my  mother  and 
me,  that  she  would  have  done  this.  She  is  such  a  timid  little 
darling."  And  he  sank  into  a  train  of  very  grave  reflection,  the 
result  of  which  appeared  some  hours  later  m  the  packing  of  his 
portmanteau  and  departure  for  London^  that  great  retreat  for  all 
fiigidves  and  searchers,  and  whither  Robert  believed  Miss  Hyde 
must  have  repaired,  on  her  summary  ejectment  from  Ashton. 
That  she  had  friends  there  he  knew  iuU  well|  for  her  father  had 
been  a  clergyman  in  one  of  the  districts  of  that  mighty  Babylon, 
and  she  had  a  cousin — a  Mrs.  Lorimer-^residing  in  Westboume- 
terrace,  to  whose  house  she  had  gone  once  upon  a  time  to  spend  a 
few  wei^;  and  to  this  lady's  abode  he  repaired  on  his  arrival  in 
the  metropolis.  His  conjectures  had  been  correct.  Lucy  had 
come  to  Mrs.  Lorimer's  from  Ashton,  but  had  been  engaged  as 
companion  to  a  lady,  a  relative  of  her  own,  and  one  of  those  female 
Arabs  whose  life  is  a  perpetual  exodus ;  and  Mrs.  Lorimer  could 
not  tell  whether  it  was  to  Constantinople,  Rome,  or  St.  Petersburg 
they  had  gone,  or  to  the  Pyramids,  or  the  late  King  Theodore's 
dominions,  for  that  matter.  She  had  a  vague  idea  that  they  were 
going  everywhere,  which  was  indeed  a  most  hopeful  and  satis- 
factory clue  to  this  young  and  ardent  lover,  who  had  thus  an 
extinguisher  mercilessly  clapped  on  hid  fair  romance  of  ^Move's 
young  dream."  Day  after  day  he  sauntered  listlessly  through  the 
fashionable  lounges  of  the  City,  breakfasting  at  his  club,  dining  at 
Richmond  or  Greenwich,  rejecting  all  the  friendly  invites  of 
chaperoning  mammas,  and  calling  regularly  on  Mrs.  Lorimer  to 
learn  if  any  trace  of  Lucy's  whereabouts  had  turned  up.  But 
months  went  by,  and  no  intelligence  of  her  came,  and  he  grew 
weary  of  waiting,  and  said  it  was  hoping  against  hope,  and  he 
tried  to  view  Lucy  in  his  own  mind  as  a  heartless,  ungrateful  little 
jade,  whom  it  was  his  bounden  duty  to  forget;  but  it  would  not 
do,  it  was  the  old  story  of  the  buckets  and  the  empty  wells  over 
again. 

This  had  been  the  first  love  of  his  life,  radiant  with  all  the  un- 
selfish devQtion  of  young  affection,  and  he  could  not  thrust  it  from 
him  at  pleasure,  or  wear  it  down  as  he  might  have  done  the  mere 
frenzy  of  passion,  by  a  few  short  months  of  absence,  and  he  was 
fain  to  sit  down  by  his  ruined  shrine,  and  gather  its  mournful 
debris  into  his  arms,  as  a  mother  might  the  corpse  of  her  dead 
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child.  ^^  Ich  habe  geliebt  imd  gelebt/'  said  this  venerable  hero  of 
one-and-twenty,  and  like  a  man  who  has  attained  this  acme  of 
human  existence,  and  has  done  with  all  heart  life,  he  had  girded  his 
loins  and  seized  the  scrip  and  staff  to  become  a  self-exiled  wanderer 
through' Belgian  and  German  spas,  and  down  the  silvery  Rhine — 
yea,  across  the  Alps,  and  into  tne  classic  land  of  Italy.  Perhaps 
some  small  grain  of  that  last  and  most  fatal  gift  of  Pandora's  box 
may  have  imperceptibly  glided  into  these  wanderings;  he  mi^ht 
chance  at  some  German  spa,  or  recondite  Swiss  valley,  or  Itahan 
picture  gallery,  to  stumble  on  the  little  face  that  had  been  his  soul's 
undoing.  Vanitaa  vanUatum!  When,  in  the  questful  moment, 
did  the  precise  thing  required  ever  stumble  into  your  way?  Never  I 
But  when  the  hour  of  search  is  long  over,  and  you  don't  care  three 
straws  for  it,  be  assured  it  will  turn  up  then,  like  the  proverbial 
bad  shilling. 

During  this  time  there  was  a  melancholy  estran^ment  between 
mother  and  son.  He  had  vowed  never  to  forgive  her,  and  he 
seemed  in  the  direct  way  of  fulfilling  his  vow;  her  prayerful 
entreaties  were  like  an  idle  word  that  nath  no  meaning,  and  his 
own  house  saw  him  no  more.  In  vain  did  the  proud  kdy  of 
Ashton  put  on  sackcloth,  and  sprinkle  her  head  with  ash^  offering 
to  vacate  the  house;  nothing  could  turn  away  the  tide  of  his 
indignation,  or  bring  back  the  olive-branch  of  peace. 

Still  those  past  months  had  not  been  pleasureless  ones  to  the 
young  man,  for  he  had  looked  on  the  blue  heaven  of  the  south, 
and  had  seen  the  moonlight  kiss  the  mouldering  columns  of  the 
Coliseum,  and  listened  with  a  trembling  soul  to  the  beautiful 
^^  Miserere,"  stealing  like  the  wail  of  a  heartbroken  penitent  down 
the  mystic  aisle  of  St.  Peter's;  he  had  sailed  on  the  blue  Neapolitan 
waters,  and  had  seen  Vesuvius  blazing  in  the  midnight  sky  hke  the 
pillar  of  fire  that  led  the  exiled  nation  home  to  their  fatherland; 
and  although  the  fire  of  cenius  burned  not  in  his  soul,  he  had 
some  poetic  impulses ;  and  bright  thoughts  and  glowing  ideas,  that 
might  never  find  utterance  in  the  eloquent  beauty  of  words,  found 
existence  in  him,  and  he  could  conjure  up  the  past  like  a  picture. 

Christmastime  wore  round  once  more,  and  with  its  short  cold 
days  Kobert  Ashton  returned  to  England,  where  we  have  already 
found  him,  seated  before  the  fire  of  nis  dub  skimming  the  Times. 
A  servant,  bearing  a  letter,  was  the  first  interruption  to  this  profit- 
able employment;  and  having  carefully  examined  the  superscrip- 
tion, he  tore  it  open  and  read  the  following  linesj,  traced  on 
perfumed  pink  paper: 

"  12,  Weatboume  Terrace. 

^^  My  bear  Mb.  AbhtoK, — I  saw  vour  arrival  in  the  Times 
yesterday,  and  hasten  to  request  the  pleasure  of  your  company 
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with  me  on  Christmas-eve,  as  I  have  a  few  friends  to  dine,  and 
should  be  happy  to  see  you  join  our  social  circle,  for  your  own  as 
well  as  dear  Lucy's  sake.  By  the  way,  I  have  just  heard  to-dav 
that  Mrs.  Delmege  (the  lady  with  whom  she  went  abroad)  wiu 
return  in  a  few  weeks,  but  I  am  not  quite  positive  yet  whether 
Lucy  will  accompany  her  or  not.  However,  drop  in  to-morrow 
at  half-past  six  F.M.,  and  we  'will  talk  it  over,  and  I  shall  intro- 
duce you  to  a  sweetly  pretty  girl,  and  an  heiress  too— a  beautiful 
heiress  seems  an  anomaly,  does  it  not?  Nevertheless,  beauty  and 
wealth  are  united  in  one  person  here. 

"  Very  sincerely  yours, 

f'  Agnes  LomifEB." 

^'  Bother  the  heiress ! ''  said  Robert,  crushing  the  letter  between 
his  fingers ;  and,  tilting  his  chair  to  and  fro,  he  gazed  into  the  fire. 

It  was  eight  months  since  he  had  heard  anything  of  Mrs. 
Lorimer,  and  at  this  particular  time  it  seemed  very  odd  to  get  an 
invitation  from  her.  He  did  not  resume  the  newspaper  that  even- 
ing, but  withdrew  to  the  writing-room  of  the  club  an  hour  after 
receiving  the  above  missive,  and  wrote  a  note  of  acceptance  to 
Mrs.  Lorimer,  and  yielded  himself  up  to  the  companionship  of  his 
cigar  for  the  rest  of  the  evening. 

The  soft  light  of  the  moderateur  lamps  illuminated  Mrs. 
Lorimer^s  tasteful  drawing-rooms,  and  the  clear  fire  burning  in 
the  grate  gave  out  little  cneerf ul  sparkles  as  if  in  sympathy  with 
the  concifortable  surroundings,  whilst  that  lady  sat  on  the  sofa 
vis-a-vis  to  Robert  Ashton. 

'^  What  did  you  say  her  name  was?"  he  asked,  in  connexion 
with  souQC  foregoing  remarks  of  Mrs.  Lorimer^s. 

^^  She  is  the  neiress  of  Lee,  the  banker  in  Lombard-street,  who 
died  about  three  months  ago  of  a  broken  heart,  they  say,  for  the 
loss  of  his  only  son,  who  was  drowned  out  bathing,  and,  like  poor 
Henry  LI.,  he  was  never  seen  to  smile  ^ain  after  his  demise.  By 
the  way,  what  a  charming  poem  Mrs.  Hemans  has  written  on  that 
subject.  Some  people  complain  of  the  melancholy  vein  of  this 
poetess,  but  I  adore  ner.  She  is  so  tender  and  touching."  And 
Mrs.  Lorimer  threw  up  her  small  wishy-washy  blue  eyes  to  the 
ceiling  with  a  rapt  look,  and  took  a  sniff  of  her  sal-volatile  flask. 
^^To  return  to  my  friend  Mr.  Lee,  hQwever,"  resumed  the  lady 
when  her  emotion  had  subsided.  ^^  Poor  fellow  I  he  was  one  of 
the  most  elegant  dancers  I  ever  met  when  he  was  a  young  man, 
and  played  exquisitely  on  the  violoncello.  Many  a  dance  I  had 
with  him  when  I  was  a  girl,  Mr.  Ashton — ^many  a  one.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  last  assize  ball  in  Muddleton  before  I  was  married. 
He  paid  me  so  much  attention,  that  poor  dear  Mr.  Lorimer,  to 
whom  I  was  engaged  at  the  time,  grew  quite  jealous  of  him,  and 
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wrote  me  a  heart-rending  letter  next  day,  bejpnnin^  ^  Woman, 
thy  vows  ai^  traced  in  sand?'  and  a  lot  oi  beautiful  things. 
Such  loTely  ideas  I "  And  the  lady  flew  oflf  in  a  tangent  on  her 
late  husband's  beautiful  style  of  letter-writing,  from  which  she 
dame  back,  after  a  half  hour's  meandering,  to  the  subject  of  the 
defunct  Lee  once  more.  *^  Well,  only  fancy,  poor  Lee  died,  all  of 
a  sudden,  in  October  last,  and  this  chit  of  a  girl,  barely  turned 
twenty-one,  comes  in  for  sixty  thousand  pounds.  I'm  sure  you 
will  Uke  her.  Nonsense,  sir,  don't  shake  your  head  that  way. 
You  shall ! — you  must ! " 

^^  I  am  prepared  for  any  deed  you  propose,  Mrs.  Lorimer,  from 
pitch  and  toss  up  to  manslaughter;  but  the  past  cannot  be  so 
easily  obliterated  as  that.  I  really  loved  Lucy  Hyde,  and,  fickle 
as  her  subsequent  conduct  has  proved  her,  lopg  years  must  pass 
before  that  first  impression  can  be  effaced,"  replied  Robert, 
gravely. 

^^  I  lay  a  bet  you  will  like  the  little  heiress  to-night  as  much  as 
Lucy  Hyde,"  said  Mrs.  Lorimer,  warmly,  *'  for  she  is  the  most 
fascmating  of  womankind.    Oome,  I  will  wager  twenty  to  one." 

**  That  is  great  odds,  Mrs.  Lorimer — enough  to  tempt  the  least 
venturous  of  betters ;  but  I  shall  no^  take  it  up,  for  I  know  you 
will  lose.'* 

"  What  an  oracle  we  are,  to  be  sure ! "  cried  the  lady,  mock- 
ingly- "  We  shall  set  up  a  Delphos  soon,  I  suppose,  and  foretell 
the  afiairs  of  the  nation  at  large.  Ah,  beware,  monsieur !  The 
heart  of  roan  is  deceitful,  and  your  own  may  dupe  you,  ere  cock 
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**I  see  you  are  determined  to  foster  something  if  you  can 
between  myself  and  this  heiress,  with  whose  perfections  I  am 
already  disgusted.  I  know  I  shall  hate  her,"  said  Robert,  sen- 
tentiously.  "  I  detest  a  perfect  woman  of  all  things  in  the  world 
-*-a  being  soft  and  insipid  as  a  sheet  of  blotting  paper.  Give  me 
a  woman  with  a  wholesome  sprinkling  of  the  devil  about  her — a 
Leah  if  you  will,  but  no  inanity  of  a  Mrs.  Heller." 

**I  wonder  you  ever  fancied  Lucy  sol  She  had  none  of  these 
diabolical  chaims  about  her,  that  I  could  ever  see,"  said  Mrs. 
LorimePw  "  She  is  like  Pauline  in  the  ^Lady  of  Lyons.'  What 
a  charming  drama  that  is,  Mr.  Ashton.  I  never  shall  forget  the 
first  time  I  saw  Helen  Faucett  in  it;  and  poor  dear  Mr.  Lorimer 
was  living  then,  and  I  gotinto  such  ft  state  when  she  was  going 
to  marry  that  other  horrid  count,  or  whatever  he  was,  that  1 
couldn't  help  crying,  and  I  sobbed  away  to  my  heart's  content, 
my  husband  laughing  at  me  all  the  time;  but  I  couldn't  have 
stopped  if  my  life  depended  on  it^  and  I  shall  never  forget  the 
lehef  to  my  feelings  when  Claude  appears  \n  time  to  save  her. 
Ifa  odd  how  these  things  happen  just  at  the  right  time  in  plays^ 
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and  never  in  real  life — isn't  it?  It  was  like  getting  out  of  the  hot 
room  into  the  cold  in  the  Turkish  baths.  But  there's  the  hall-door 
bell  I  She  has  come  I  Pray  excuse  me,  Mr.  Ashton,  for  a  few 
moments.'' 

And  Mrs.  Lorimer  hastened  from  the  room,  leaving  Robert  to 
his  own  devices  for  the  next  quarter  of  an  hour.  At  the  ex- 
piration of  that  time  the  door  opened  softly,  and  Mrs.  Lorimer 
re-entered,  leading  a  graceful  young  lady  attired  in  pure  white, 
and  holly-leaves  and  ivy  twisted  through  her  bright  golden  hair. 

'^  I  know  you  are  prcnudiced  against  my  little  heiress  d'avance, 
Mr.  Ashton, '  said  Mrs.  liorimer,  as  she  conducted  the  young  lady 
to  a  table  where  Robert  sat  turning  over  the  leaves  of  a  carte-de- 
visite  album.  "  I  am  quite  certain  you  will  detest  her,  but  you 
must  strive  and  surmount  the  prejudice  as  well  as  you  can,  my 
dear  boy,  and  do  the  agreeable,  for  she  and  I  are  your  only  com- 
pcmions  this  Christmas-eve." 

Robert  looked  up  in  some  surprise  at  this  extraordinary  intro- 
duction, and,  to  his  profound  astonishment,  he  beheld  Lucy  Hyde, 
all  smiles  and  blushes,  standing  before  him,  just  as  he  had  seen  her 
twelve  months  previously,  only  fresher  looking  and  more  blooming, 
if  possible. 

^^I  knew  you  would  hate  her,"  said  Mrs.  Lorimer,  as  she  beheld 
his  agitation.  ^^  You  always  did  hate  perfect  women  you  know. 
Ah  !  I  wish,  you  naughty  Doy,  that  you  had  taken  my  twenty  to 
one,  and  I  should  have  had  a  new  dress  for  the  wedding  gratis," 
said  that  most  incorrigible  lady,  with  a  joyous  air.  ^^  I  think  your 
mother  won't  object  to  your  choice  of  a  wife  any  more,  Robert,' ' 
she  said  by-and-by,  when  dinner  was  over,  and  he  and  Lucy  were 
seated  on  the  sofa  in  the  bliss  of  mutual  converse  after  so  long  and 
painful  a  separation.  *'  And  I  think  Christmas-^ve  will  always  be 
a  memorable  day  to  you  two*— one  to  be  marked  with  a  white 
stone  after  the  antique  fashion.  So,  my  dear,  let  us  all  thank  God 
at  this  happy  season,  of  which  I  wish  you  many  returns,  as  joyful 
as  this  one ! " 

Need  I  add  that  Robert  and  Lucy  were  married,  and  returned 
to  that  bleak  Northumberland  moorland  which  Lucy  thought  the 
dearest  spot  on  earth.  No,  my  sapient  reader  divines  that  finale 
himself.  But  there  is  one  thing  I  might  do,  that  is,  write  a  third 
merry  Christmas-eve  for  that  day  twelvemonth.  Fanny  Ashton 
and  Captain  Crowder  were  married,  and  the  old  drawing-room  was 
decked  once  more* by  Lucy's  nimble  fingers,  and  the  wax-lights 
flickered,  and  the  band  struck  up  Coote  and  Tinney,  and  Mrs. 
Lorimer's  wish  that  every  Christmas-eve  might  be  equally  joyful 
seemed  in  a  fair  way  of  realisation. 
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Bid  the  merry  bells  ring  to  thy  ear. — Shaxspeabx. 

Ring  out  the  Old  Tear, 

Ring  in  the  New  One, 

Rini  out  a  merry  chime, 

A  hearty  and  a  true  one! 
With  feet  in  step,  and  stout  arms  ready, 
Swell  out  the  octave :  steady,  boys,  steady ! 

Now,  Will,  you  brawny  blacksmith,  whom  labour  only  mellows, 
Come  work  as  at  your  anvil,  the  wind  shall  be  your  bellows ; 
And  Hugh,  the  miller  trusty,  and  Joe,  the  sexton,  rusty. 
With  other  jovial  rinffers  give  a  pull  both  strong  and  lusty  I 
Take  heed  to  time  and  compass  in  the  music  of  the  steeple. 
And  set  the  clappers  hard  at  work  to  cheer  all  worthy  people, 
To  tell  them  that  another  lease  of  time  is  on  them  dawning, 
That  they  may  greet  right  lovingly  the  blessed  New  Years 

Morning  I 
A  grandsire  oob  and  treble^  a  major  and  a  royaly 
A  "  maximus*^  to  crown  Old  Time^  to  whom  we  should  be  loyal  I 

A  round  peal  for  the  year  gone  by — a  rounder  for  his  brother. 
And  may  we  all  as  faithful  prove,  as  bells  are  to  each  other; 
They  teach  us  how  to  keep  in  tune,  good  faith  should  be 

unbroken, 
And  eVry  frown  melt  into  smiles,  each  rough  thought  be 

unspoken. 
That  we  should  live  in  harmony,  all  deeds  unfriendly  scorning. 
Real  precious  metals,  truth  and  love,  should  be  our  best  adorning. 
That  none  reject  a  honest  hand  though  hom'd  and  grimed  with 

labour. 
But  treat  the  man  as  Christians  should,  a  brother  and  a 

neighbour. 
A  grandsire  bob  and  treble^  a  major  and  a  royaly 
A  ^^  maximus^^  to  crown  Old  Time,  to  whom  we  should  be  loyal  I 

Let  Pekin  have  its  monster  bell,  and  Moscow  boast  its  giant, 
We  are,  in  English  brazen  throats,  of  all  the  world  defiant, 
For  ages  they  have  sounded  out  great  deeds  of  fame  and  gloiy. 
And  'tis  a  good  old  custom  still,  no  worse  for  being  hoary : 
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And,  match  me.  brother  rin^rs,  the  clappers  ten  of  Leicester, 
That  frightened  storms  and  hags  awajr^  and  battled  many  a 

'wester; 
Or  the  famous  Kentish  peal  that  took  two  dozen  men  to  more  it, 
Or  Paul's  great  bell,  that  hates  small  beer,  and  turns  it  sour  to 

prove  it 
A  grandsire  bob  and  trebhy  a  major  and  a  royals 
A  ^^maaimue^^  to  crown  Old  Time^  to  whom  we  should  be  loyal! 

And  young  great  "Tom"  of  Lincoln,  in  his  lofty  belfry 

swinmng. 
Beats  hislir^ienown'd  in  stoiy,  with  his  rich  melodious 

ringing, 
While  the  "lady-bells"  beside  him,  their  silveiy  tones  are 

blending, 
A  jubilee  to  greet  the  year,  o'er  hill  and  valley  sending ; 
Huge  "  Tom  of  Oxford's  iron  pulse  moves  with  the  same 

devotion, 
And  "York,"  colossal  o'er  them  all,  is  stirred  with  merry  motion. 
While  "Bow,"  that  warned  the  'prentices  of  Cheape  from  brawl 

and  riot. 
Now  welcomes  in  the  new-bom  year  in  days  of  grace  and  quiet  I 
A  grandsire  bob  and  treble^  a  major  and  a  royal^ 
A  ^^maximue^^  to  crown  Old  Time^  to  whom  we  should  be  loyal! 

Now  Globia  in  exoelsis,  be  the  key-note  of  our  praises, 
And  next,  his  voice  for  "  Queen  and  Home,"  each  sturdy  Briton 

raises. 
And  may  the  year  now  ushered  in,  from  ev'rv  belfry  tower. 
Bring  peace,  good-will,  and  happy  hearths,  the  source  of 

England's  power  1 
May  statecraft  shape  each  devious  end,  and  round  it  to  a 

blessing, 
No  social  evils  curse  the  land,  no  tyranny  oppressing, 
And  may  the  cheering  chimes  we  ring,  wake  echoes  deep  and 

tender, 
From  those  who  will  no  principle  of  truth  and  love  surrender  I 
A  grandsire  bob  and  treble^  a  major  and  a  royaly 
A  "  nhaximu^  to  crown  Old  Time,  to  whom  we  should  be  loyal ! 

Ring  out  the  Old  Year, 

Bins  in  the  New  One ! 

Rmg  oat  a  merry  chime, 

A  hearty  and  a  true  one! 
With  feet  in  step,  and  stout  arms  ready 
Swell  out  the  octave :  steady,  boys,  st^tdy  I 
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THE  GOLDEN  GATE.* 

The  title  of  the  present  work  is  at  least  a  taking  one  in  these 
days,  when  the  business  of  life  centres  in  the  acquisition  of  the 
favoured  metals.  The  world  would  seem  to  wish  to  have  implied 
as  its  ohief  glory  that  man  was  created  to  hunt  for  their  possession, 
honestly  or  otherwise,  as  the  chief  end  of  his  mortal  existence.  The 
brave  clipper,  its  broad  canvas  shading  the  ocean,  sets  its  head  to 
the  southward  from  England  for  the  western  United  States;  and 
rounding  Gape  Horn  in  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  days,  after 
running  thirteen  thousand  five  hundred  miles  arrives  off  the 
"  Chrysopylsa,"  or  ^^  Golden  Gates,"  and  enters,  between  towering 
rocks  rismg  inland  to  mountains,  the  most  magnificent  harbour  in 
the  world. 

This  narrow  entrance  passed,  and  the  rocks  on  which  the  sea 
breaks  with  tremendous  fury  in  the  calmest  weather,  the  snowy 
spray  dashing  a  hundred  feet  into  the  air,  she  swirls  into  the  noble 
bay,  which  appears  at  once  as  soon  as  the  entrance  is  passed,  and 
in  which  are  seen  islands  which  rise  two  thousand  feet  in  height, 
and,  still  farther  on,  where  the  channel  widens  yet  more,  to  quote 
the  author,  ^^  the  little  island  of  Aloatraz,  surmounted  by  a  large 
building  of  red  brick,  with  the  flag  of  the  Union  waving  over  all. 
Fortifications  of  solid  masonry  defend  this  island,  on  the  east  of 
which  and  upon  the  southern  shore  the  buildings  of  the  city  of 
San  Francisco  make  their  appearance.  Arrived  out  of  the  strait 
into  the  wide  and  noble  lake-like  harbour,  the  vessel  passes  a  long 
dilapidated  pier,  known  as  ^  Meigg's  Wharf,'  on  the  north  side  of 
the  city.  She  then  rounds  what  is  called  ^  Telegraph  Hill,'  and 
a  little  further  southward  anchors  near  a  wharf  on  the  east  of  San 
Francisco,  as  well  as  of  the  peninsula  before  noted  as  terminating 
at  Fort  Point,  the  outer  side  of  which  is  exposed  to  the  full  fury 
of  the  *  Pacific'  tempests,  if  it  be  not  an  Irishism  to  use  such  an 
expression." 

The  fair  narrator  proceeds  with  a  description  of  this  marvellous 
metropolis  of  an  American  state  that,  twenty  years  ago  had  not  a 
thousand  inhabitants,  and  now  reckons  one  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand.  It  seems  ^^  that  the  principal  part  of  the  city  faces  the 
east.  Opposite  is  a  small  town,  on  the  other  side  of  the  bay, 
called  Oakland — a  very  pleasand  spot,  with  only  a  few  houses  yet 
built.  The  Americans,  with  a  sort  of  passion  for  the  ^  grandific' 
in  all  relating  to  themselves,  call  it  a  city.     The  site  is  delightful 

*  Five  Years  within  the  Golden  Gate.  "Bij  Isabella  Saxon.  Chapman 
and  Hall. 
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compared  with  that  of  San  Francisco^  and  many  citizens  reside 
there,  crossing  the  harbour  to  their  business  and  returning.  The 
distance  by  a  ferry  is  about  seven  miles.  It  is  yet  farther  to  the 
south  that  the  bay  attains  its  extreme  width.  The  position  of  the 
city  of  San  Francisco  itself  is  well  sheltered  from  the  storms  sea- 
"ward,  by  a  background  of  sandhills,  which  take  a  peninsular  form, 
nor  can  any  site  be  better  adapted  for  maritime  purposes." 

The  vicinity  of  the  city  is  barren,  «tandipg  upon  hills  over  which 
the  sands  have  drifted,  but  the  vicinity  a  few  miles  distant  has 
every  charm  of  rural  beauty  that  can  be  desired.  Across  the 
harbour,  at  Oakland,  where  some  of  the  citizens  go  daily,  returning 
by  a  steam-ferry,  as  just  stated,  the  scenery  is  eminently  rural  and 
beautiful,  while  even  into  the  Golden  City  itself  the  sands  driven 
up  by  the  cool  wind  that  sets  in  from  the  sea  early  in  the  forenoon 
render  the  streets  disagreeable,  as  well  as  the  temperature  chilly. 
The  city  itself  is  marked  out  into  squares,  and  each  square  of 
building  is  called  a  "  block."  The  streets  are  designated  by  their 
relation  to  these  blocks.  Thus,  Montgomery-street  is  said  to  be 
three,  five,  two,  or  so  many  blocks  from  the  shore ;  a  very  plain 
and  clear  designation,  still  the  plan  gives  no  room  for  the  pic- 
turesque as  regards  appearance. 

But  to  our  tale.  The  fair  voyager  took  up  her  quarters  in  one 
of  the  fine  hotels  with  which  the  city  ofiers  no  mean  choice.  All 
in  America  are  fond  of  hotel  domiciliation.  The  Cosmopolitan, 
the  Occidental,  the  Sick  House,  the  American  Exchange,  and  the 
Tehema,  with  others,  ofier  every  species  of  accommodation  from 
moderate  to  most  "  luxurious"  prices.  In  fact,  the  wonderful  rise 
of  this  city,  which  now  numbers  a  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
souls,  can  hardly  be  recorded  with  any  degree  of  patience  by  some 
of  our  cotemporaries,  who  hate  the  United  States  as  well  as  free- 
dom at  home.  None,  indeed,  can  view  with  more  jealousy,  not 
even  the  haters  of  the  "  Britisher"  in  America,  in  their  turn,  the 
present  situation  and  future  prospects  of  the  great  western  re- 
public. For  our  part,  we  think  the  world  wide  enough  for  all, 
and  rejoice  to  see  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  giving  law  and  freedom 
to  do  much  of  it. 

After  noticing  the  duel  in  which  a  popular  character  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city  fell,  to  the  disgrace  of  modern  manners, 
and  alluding  to  the  irregularities  and  strange  scenes  that  occurred 
on  the  first  rush  to  the  regions  of  gold,  now  put  an  end  to  so 
eflectually,  that,  as  far  as  sight  is  concerned,  no  city  is  so  well 
regulated,  so  that  New  York  itself  in  comparison  is  a  painful 
spectacle,  the  fair  writer  describes  one  of  the  early  establishments 
which  stood  where  the  town  hall  is  now  situated,  as  she  heard  it 
detailed. 

*^  There  was  once  a  house  called  El  Dorado,  occupying  the  place 
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of  a  wooden  building  of  three  stories,  of  the  same  name  and 
purpose,  erected  in  1850  in  ten  da^s  for  a  gambling-house.  It 
was  stated  that  the  most  extraordinary  scenes  took  place  there 
which  imagination  can  conceive.  The  gold  acquired  by  hard 
labour  had  been  there  squandered  by  men  of  every  nation  except 
the  Chinese.  Men  flocked  thiiher  with  their  gains,  and  were  not 
easy  until  they  partook  in  the  chance  of  increasing  their  store  still 
farther,  or  losing  alt.  On  every  side  was  seen  the  wildest  excite- 
ment at  faro-tableS|  monte,  roulette,  trente-un,  and  rouge  et.noir. 
There  was  lost  recklessly,  in  a  mode  as  sudden  as  it  was  acquired, 
that  gold  for  which  they  had  already  risked  their  health,  and  were 
now  staking,  or  ready  to  stake,  their  last  means  of  existence  for 
more  or  none.  There,  too,  women,  but  not  women  of  America 
nor  England,  but  of  old  Spain,  Mexico,  and  Peru,  might  be  ob- 
served as  deeply  concerned  in  the  games  as  their  companions  of 
the  sterner  sex.  I  was  informed  that  the  Spaniards  m  general 
played  at  monte,  and  that  they  won  or  lost  with  the  same  proud 
indifierence  or  deep  gravity  that  are  the  characteristics  of  a  people 
so  little  elevated  intellectually." 

But  all  that  could  ofiend — and  much  there  was  to  ofiend — of 
crime,  backed  by  gains  to  a  large  amount  squandered  recklessly, 
much  of  those  kinds  of  disorder  and  crime  originating  in  the 
peculiar  situation  of  the  persons  who  had  met  there  a  medley  from 
all  countries  to  hunt  for  gold,  the  reckless  and  abandoned,  the 
industriouS|  the  laborious,  and  idle;  in  such  a  state  of  society,  it 
was  necessary  to  proceed  to  action  as  it  were  in  self-defence. 
Hence  was  formed  by  the  people  the  celebrated  ^^  vigilance  com- 
mittee," the  first  step  of  law  and  justice  necessitated  in  a  society  of 
crime  and  wanton  villany  run  wUd.  There  are,  too,  some  curious 
anecdotes  told  of  individuals,  male  and  female,  who  had  gone 
apparently  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  the  land  of  wealth,  and  been 
tnrown  into  want  upon  their  resources  being  exhausted.  The 
means  for  a  livelihood  to  which  they  little  suspected  they  should 
ever  be  driven  were  wanting.  Thus,  in  alluding  to  music  meetings 
and  lager-bier  cellars,  and  those  who  attended  them  as  musicians^ 
the  author  says: 

^^  I  was  informed,  and  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  my 
information,  that  an  individual  of  the  old  French  nobleue  had 
been  seen  exercising  his  talent  on  the  violin  at  those  places  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  a  livelihood.  What  a  lesson  of  change  for  a 
member  of  the  oldest  order  of  nobility  in  Europe  to  be  thus 
reduced ;  but  not  without  its  use  as  a  warning  to  the  assumptions 
of  the  aristocracy  of  all  modem  nations,  based  as  they  are  upon 
stubble,  and  for  so  long  claiming  regard  from  idle  tradition  and  a 
foundation  in  airy  imaginings.  In  such  a  case  as  that  of  this 
poor  man,  truth  seems  stranger  than  fiction.     Who  would  have 
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dreamed  of  it  in  the  proad  days  of  the  Bourbon  courts  with  all  its 
wit  and  far-resounding  pride  and  profligacy,  that  one  of  the 
'ordei^  should  become  thus  degraded?  ^Our  democracy  is  laid 
on  a  stronger  foundation  than  ignorance  in  coat-armour  and  turn- 
ing cut-throats  at  the  command  of  popes  or  pagans/  remarked  a 
shrewd  Yankee^  conversing  on  the  change  the  French  revolution 
had  operated." 

There  are  instances  of  this  nature  given  of  a  most  painful  charac- 
ter, particularly  among  those  who  left  with  f  amihes,  driven  to  uain- 
f  ul  extremities  to  live,  havins,  in  coming  at  all,  made  false  calcula- 
tions.   This  work  will  thus  be  useful  in  the  way  of  warning. 

The  Chinese  and  their  doings  figure  among  these  notes.  The 
Celestials  visit  the  city  in  great  numbers,  and  work  hard  and  well 
£3r  small  wages,  never  being  seen  idle.  Though  thievish  enough 
if  left  to  themselves,  when,  perhaps,  of  the  very  lowest  caste,  but  if 
a  Chinese  servant  be  wanted,  and  one  of  the  chief  Chinese  mer- 
chants gives  him  a  recommendation,  the  man's  honesty  may  be 
relied  on ;  no  instance  of  the  contrary  being  known.  They  are 
excellent  washermen,  and  getters-up  of  clothes.  The  rogues,  when 
found  among  them,  are  exceedingly  cunning.  They  tell  the  fol- 
lowing story  of  one: 

'^  Some  weeks  ago  a  Chinaman  was  convicted  of  grand  larceny, 
and  sentenced  to  four  years^  imprisonment.  The  night  before  his 
departure  for  San  Quentin  (the  state  prison  of  California)  he  con- 
trived to  shove  the  blankets  belonging  to  his  bed  through  the 
grating  of  his  cell  to  a  confederate  on  the  outside,  with  a  note, 
which  ran  about  as  follows;  '  To  mollow  I  go  jail  four  year.  You 
chatchum  blanket.  I  come  back,  you  pay  me  the  dollar.'  The 
note  was  found,  but  the  county  is  still  minus  the  blankets." — 
Nneda  Paper. 

There  are  above  thirty  churches  in  San  Francisco.  Two 
Catholic  cathedrals,  a  French  Catholic  church,  and  a  chaoel  of 
St*  Ignatius.  Grace  cathedral  is  of  the  English  episconai  per- 
suasion, as  is  Trinity  and  the  church  of  the  Advent.  The  con- 
gregationalists  have  one.  The  Presbyterians  and  Baptists  have 
two  churches  each,  and  the  Methodists  and  Unitarians  one  each. 
The  establishments  for  religion  are  ample,  and  the  immorality 
charged  upon  the  town  by  some,  if  real,  is  practised  unseen,  which 
is  more  tnan  can  be  said  of  London  or  New  York.  Nor  are 
charitable  establishments  of  every  kind  wanting.  The  following 
would  be  worthy  of  imitation  in  England.  Bankrupts  there,  it 
seems,  often  easily  ^^  re-establish  themselves  in  business.  Frequently 
in  other  countries  the  worst  sufferers  by  the  husband's  bankruptcy 
are  his  innocent  wife  and  children.  California  has  nobly  provided 
for  this  class  of  victims  by  her  '  Homestead  Law.'  By  the  pro- 
visions of  this  law  every  husband  oan  settle  on  his  wife,  by  simply 
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recording  it  fts  such,  a  homestead,  which,  with  its  necessary  appur- 
tenances of  furniture^  shall  be  secured  from  the  demands  of  her 
husband's  business  creditors.  This  admirable  law,  like  almost 
every  institution  originating  in  humane  feeling,  may  have  its 
abuses.    What  is  there  without?* 

Respecting  public  education,  there  is  mattier  well  worthy  of 
notice,  as  the  authoress  must  be  some  judge  in  that  which  was  so 
plainly  set  before  her  ey^.  Education  in  America  has  been 
deemed  almost  perfect  in  its  working,  but  it  has  its  defects.  Every 
well-wisher  to  it  should  read  from  page  66  to  69. 

Our  authoress  visited  Big  Tree  Grove,  in  the  county  of  Cala- 
veras. She  set  out  with  a  party  by  the  river  between  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Sacramento,  and  pa^ed  through  the  district  of  the 
southern  mines.  The  party  then  sent  on  their  luggage,  and 
afterwards  travelled  at  leisure  by  pony  or  car,  until  they  reached 
those  marvellous  trees,  or  rather,  as  styled,  the  ''^Mammoth  Grove." 
For  the  description  we  must  re^r  to  the  book  itself. 

Another  excursion  described  was  to  the  Geysers,  or  boiling 
springs,  the  probable  future  watering-place  of  the  western  worlcL 
These  wonders  are  eight  miles  from  Healdsburgh.  On  arriving  at 
the  Geyser  Hotel,  a  rustic  place,  and  having  taken  up  their  quarters, 
the  party  proceeded  to  visit  the  springs.  The  inn  itself  stands  in  a 
delightful  spot.  Near  this  hotel  *'  is  a  large,  deep,  wide  ravine, 
running  north  and  south  opposite  the  hotel;  but  on  the  other  side 
of  the  main  stream,  is  called  the  Devil's  Canon.  Its  smaller  tribute 
of  waters  enters  Pluto's  Canon  at  a  right  angle.  The  eminence  to 
the  right  of  this,  apparently  covered  with  red  and  white  ashes,  is 
called  the  '  Mountain  of  Fire.'  Crossing  the  main  creek,  or  Pluto's 
Canon,  and  proceeding  due  north,  we  entered  a  narrow  glen,  the 
commencement  of  the  foregoing  Devil's  Canon.  Shortly  it  nar- 
rowed to  a  rocky  pass,  roofed  by  the  trunks  of  two  large  trees  long 
ago  fallen  across  it,  whose  interstices  later  years  have  filled  with 
earth  and  creeping  parasitical  plants,  as  well  as  debris  of  rocks  and 
stones  from  the  banks  above.  Proceeding  fetill  north,  the  *  trail ' 
(for  the  constant  changes  of  the  earth's  surface  prevent  a  decided 
footpath)  leads  closely  along,  and  often  across,  the  stream  of  warm 
water  flowing  down  the  bed  of  this  remarkable  ravine.  Wherever 
the  visitor  treads,  he  finds  a  combination  of  powerful  acids,  rocks, 
and  heated  ashes,  apparently  a  mere  crust,  under  which  roaring 
noises  are  unceasingly  heard.  Steam  arises  in  volumes  to  a  great 
height  from  the  baling  springs  scattered  through  the  canon; 
steam  bursts  from  the  banks  on  either  side  above  the  head,  which 
appear  hali*  eaten  away,  and  ready  to  cave  in;  and  steam  also  issues 
from  every  tiny  fissure  beneath  the  feet.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
divest  the  mind  of  the  impressidn  that  in  about  two  minutes  more, 
at  the  latest,  the  whole  will  be  blown  up  by  some  hidden  agency. 
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We  explored  the  ravine  three  times — ^boasting  of  tolerably  atrong 
nerves;  but  reason  and  judgment  had  hard  matter,  the  last  time  as 
well  as  the  first,  to  prevent  instinct  from  making  us  run  away  on 
the  instant  as  the  only  means  of  safety.  The  visitor  has  to  leap 
over  boiling  water,  as  he  proceeds  further  on,  at  almost  every  step. 
There  is  one  large  hollow,  filled  with  water  of  a  pitchy  Uackness, 
termed  the  Devu  s  or  Witch's  Caldron,  which  night  and  day,  year 
by  year,  boils  so  furiously  that  visitors  cannot  approach  it  for  fear 
oi  being  bespattered.  The  '  Steamboat  Exhaust-pipe,'  so  called, 
near  the  head  of  the  oanon,  keeps  up  incessantly  a  terrific  noise, 
and  produces  the  sound  we  heard  on  approacning  the  Geyser 
Hotel  on  the  night  of  our  arnvaL  Scientific  men  assert  that 
there  is  nothing  to  indicate  volcanic  action.  The  whole  is  the 
efiect  of  acids.  Boiling  and  ice-cold  springs  emerge  from  the 
earth  side  by  side.  Here  a  stream  of  black  sulphur,  and  there  a 
jet  of  pure  water;  in  one  place  the  two  latter  rise  in  the  same  pool, 
yet  the  liquids  refuse  to  mingle,  and  the  black  sulphur  flows  on 
like  a  black  snake,  though  without  tainting  the  purer  element,  till 
it  reaches  the  main  cre^,  the  general  receptacle  of  all  these  varied 
tributes.  Springs  of  pure  alum,  of  salt,  and  of  sulphur,  black, 
white,  and  blue;  springs  of  magnesia,  and  springs  of  iron- water, 
and,  again,  springs  in  which  all  are  imited,  abound  in  this  curious 
region.  Epsom  salts,  alum,  magnesia,  and  sulphur,  can  be  gathered 
from  the  rocks  without  change  ofposition.  It  is,  in  brief,  a  grand 
chemical  laboratory  of  nature.  Emerging  from  this  deep  hollow 
by  dint  of  clambering  almost  upon  hands  and  knees,  the  trail 
crosses  a  small  brooklet,  whose  waters  flow  in  a  south-east  direction 
towards  the  main  ravine.  Two  trees  meet  across  it,  where,  to  quote 
Mr.  Ewer,  the  visitor  may  ^  carve  out  immortality  for  himself,'  and 
where,  judging  from  appearances,  many  have  attempted  to  do  so. 
Continuing  on  our  way,  we  exammed  the  *  Devil's  Tea-kettle '  and 
*  Wash-tubs,'  and  descending  the  Mountain  of  Fire,  recrossed 
Pluto's  Canon  and  Creek,  ana  regained  the  hotel  after  an  uncom- 
monly fatiguing  walk,  though  not  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half. 
The  Indian  spring — one  of  the  greatest  luxuries  of  the  Geysers — 
18  situated  about  a  mile  westward  down  Pluto's  Creek,  in  a  small 
glen  on  its  northern  bank.  Here  the  Indians  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  coming  for  generations  to  benefit  by  its  healing  waters, 
and  here,  again,  the  Anglo-Saxon  has  deprived  the  red  man  of  his 
heritage.  The  water  is  hot  and  darkened  with  black  sulphur,  but 
a  stream  of  pure  cold  water  flows   through   the  bath-house  (a 

Erimitive  structure  of  rough  boarding,  with  a  canopy  of  dead 
oughs),  available  at  pleasure.  One  feels  a  decided  reluctance  at 
first  to  plunge  into  the  black  liquid,  but  its  efiect  upon  the  skin 
proves  delightful.  Over  one  of  the  boiling  springs,  rising  on  the 
edge  of  Pluto's  Canon,  to  the  east  of  the  hotel,  a  pine-board 
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structure  is  erected  for  the  purpose  of  steam-baths;  in  the  second 
compartment  there  is  a  douche  of  cold  water  from  the  rock  over- 
hanging the  bath-house,  the  whole  of  which  latter  is  not  much 
larger  than  a  bathing-machine.  Perhaps  of  all  the  baths,  that 
called  the  acid  or  sour  spring,  lying  also  across  Pluto's  Creek  in 
a  north-westerly  direction,  has  the  most  beneficial  efiect  upon 
persons  whose  skin  is  disordered.  The  following  are  the  ingredients 
compoang  it,  as  analysed  by  an  eminent  chemist,  but  we  made  no 
note  of  the  proportionate  quantities  of  each: 

Sulphate  of  aluminium. 
Sulphate  of  soda. 
Sulphate  of  lime. 
Sulphate  of  magnesia. 
Sulphuric  acid. 
Protosulphate  of  iron. 
Chloride  of  sodium. 
Silica. 

As  a  tonic,  under  careful  treatment,  for  the  cure  of  dyspepsia^ 
chronic  diarrhoea,  and  a  host  of  ills  that  '  flesh  is  heir  to,'  it  is 
invaluable." 

Allufflons  have  often  been  made  to  the  noble  steamers  which 
ply  from  San  Francisco  to  Panama  on  the  Great  Pacific.  One 
Sunday  the  passengers  were  favoured  with  a  sermon  from  ^'a 
bishop  of  the  coloured  persuasion,"  as  they  humourously  call  them 
in  San  Francisco. 

'^In  consequence  of  the  extreme  softness  and  warmth  of  a 
tropical  atmosphere,  the  discourse  was  delivered  under  the  awning 
upon  deck.  Lanterns  were  hung  at  intervals  along  its  full  extent^ 
and  a  small  roimd  table  with  a  glass  of  water,  and  an  unusually 
brilliant  lantern  upon  it,  were  placed  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
speaker,  a  short  thick-set  man  of  the  blackest  colour,  a  fair  type,  as 
to  physical  strength  and  intellectual  ability,  of  the  hitherto  tram* 
melled  and  down-trodden  African.  His  lecture,  remarkable  rather 
for  pungency  than  logic,  was  undeniably  very  superior  to  one 
delivered  a  httle  while  before  by  a  '  great  gun '  of  the  Sanitary 
Commission  Brigade,  who  proved  a  poor  specimen  of  the  oratorical 
powers  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  type  of  maimood.  The  text  of  the 
white  man  was  significantly  chosen  in  accordance  with  the  creed 
of  the  sect  to  which  he  belonged:  *  If  any  man  preach  any  other 
Gospel  unto  you  than  that  I  have  preached,  let  nim  be  accursed;' 
and  this  simple  verse,  without  regard  to  context,  the  reverend 
gentleman  contrived  to  render  available  for  launching  all  the 
anathemas  of  revelation  against  the  very  large  mass  of  God's 
creatures  who  presumed  to  difier  from  ms  ideas  of  acceptance 
before  heaven.    A  man  of  a  much  more  liberal  heart  and  creed 
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was  our  African  friend,  whom  Buffering  appeared,  as  it  should 
do,  to  have  taught  toleration.  In  the  course  of  his  lecture  he 
alluded  to  the  passage  of  a  law  by  the  American  authorities,  some 
years  before,  which  weighed  heavily  upon  the  unhappy  negro. 
He  was  then  in  one  of  the  Northern  States,  and  hearing  the  news, 
was  constrained,  out  of  his  deep  sense  of  injuiy,  to  exclaim, 
*What  does  Almighty  God  mean  by  it?'  (t.^.  by  suffering  it). 
Said  he,  *  How  far  was  my  capacity  from  comprehending  the 
mysteries  of  the  kingdom  behind  that  of  an  old  woman  of  my 
congregation,  whom  we  called  Aunt  Sally.  When  she  heard  the 
news  for  which  we  had  so  anxiously  waited,  she  hopped  up  and 
down  three  times,  waving  her  arms  in  the  air,  exclaiming  '^  Glory 
be  to  Gt>d !  Glory  be  to  God !  the  tighter  the  hoop,  the  sooner  the 
barrel  will  bust ! "  '  " 

Here  we  must  cease  (tur  extracts,  only  lamenting  with  the 
author  that  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  has  not  been  cut  through,  and 
thus  a  navigable  way  been  opened  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  to 
our  Australasian  possessions. 

There  is  much  interesting  information  in  this  work  respecting 
the  mines  of  California,  many  anecdotes,  and  desultory  notices 
regarding  manners,  which  will  be  read  with  much  interest.  It  is 
in  vain  for  those  who  snarl  and  sneer  at  the  progress  of  the  United 
States  to  continue  their  spleen.  The  States  will  go  on  and 
increase,  adding  to  the  gloiy  of  the  mother  country.  Englishmen 
must  feel  a  just  pride  in  legitimate  glory.  The  reflection  that 
East  as  well  as  West,  and  North  as  well  as  South,  the  Anglo  race  is 
increasing  into  powerful  nations,  will  reflect  more  true  glory  upon 
England  and  her  children  than  all  the  hordes  of  Norman  robber«, 
cut-throat  knights  of  the  cross,  or  the  pride  of  her  rulers  was  ever 
able  to  confer  upon  the  progress  of  civilisation  and  true  greatness 
in  the  world. 
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THE  HUNT  FOR  A  PUBLISHER. 

FBOM  THE  DAinBH.     Bf  MBS.  BUSHBT. 

Pabt  II. 

1. 

As  tired  as  the  reader  no  doubt  is  of  following  me  from  pub- 
lisher's to  publisher's,  am  I  tired  of  the  hunt.  I  returned  home 
weary  and  out  of  spirits ;  my  confidence  had  quite  deserted  me,  I 
was  disgusted  with  life,  and  wished  all  publishers,  with  respect  be 
it  said,  at  the  deuce.  I  had  no  mind,  however,  to  sit  alone  at 
home  and  let  disappointment  prey  on  my  vitalsy  therefore,  after 
having  taken  some  refreshment,  I  determined  to  go  to  the  theatre, 
where  "  A  Glass  of  Water"  was  to  be  performed  that  evening.  1 
had  seen  the  piece  before,  but  I  never  could  see  Frue  Heiberg  too 
often,  even  in  the  same  character,  so  I  betook  myself  to  the  second 
row  in  the  pit.  On  one  side  of  me  sat  a  pretty  little  Jewish  girl, 
who  frequently  gave  vent  audibly  to  her  feelings  of  pleasure 
with  a  ^^Gott,  how  charming  this  is!"  which  she  addressed,  it 
mi^ht  have  been  to  the  actors  themselves,  or  to  the  Jew  who  sat 
by  ner,  or  to  me,  for  her  head  was  constantly  turning  to  all  sides. 

On  my  right  hand  sat  a  tall,  lanky  man,  with  spectacles  upon 
his  snub  nose,  and  a  thin  book  in  his  hand,  in  which  he  was  con- 
stantly reading  while  the  curtain  was  up,  and  in  which,  with  a 
pretty  little  silver  pencil,  he  made  from  time  to  time  marks,  such 
as  crosses,  and  sunary  other  figures.  I  cast  a  side-long  glance  on 
the  upper  margin  of  an  open  page  of  the  book,  and  saw  written  on 
it  "  A  Glass  of  Water."  I,  of  course,  concluded  that  the  lanky 
man  must  be  a  critic  employed  by  some  newspaper,  who  would 
next  day  have  the  pleasure  of  showing  up  the  poor  actors  and 
actresses  before  the  reading  public,  most  of  whom  would  thus  decide 
upon  the  merits  of  the  performers  without  having  witnessed  their 
performance. 

Between  the  acts  I  entered  into  conversation  with  my  neigh- 
bour, who  had  paus^  in  his  reading  and  writing  labours,  and 
found  that  I  had  not  mistaken  his  occupation.  When  his  literary 
position,  or  at  least  his  position  so  nearly  akin  to  a  literary  one, 
became  known  to  me,  and  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  book- 
sellers, publishers,  and  other  merchants  in  literature,  I  told  him  of 
my  bad  fortune  that  day,  and  took  the  liberty  of  asking  him  if  he 
could  give  me  any  advice  respecting  my  classical  work. 

^^  One  can  do  nothing  more  absurd,"  he  replied^  in  a  dictatorial 
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manner,  and  still  more  dictatorial  voice — '^  one  can  do  nothing 
more  absurd  than  to  deliver  such  works  over  to  a  publisher,  for 
one  has  the  pleasure  of  paying  hundreds  out  of  one*s  own  pocket, 
and  letting  them,  without  any  hope  of  opposition,  fly  into  the 
publisher's  money  bags.  If  you  will  take  my  advice,  sir,  publish 
your  poem  yourself,  and  when  it  is  printed,  send  me  six  copies, 
addressed  to  the  editor  of  the  newspaper  for  which  I  am  engaged, 
and  also  send  some  nicely  bound  copies  to  the  editors  of  the  other 
newspapers,  and  then  you  may  be  certain  that  your  book  will  not 
want  for  plenty  of  praise.  May  I  make  bold  to  ask  if  you  belong 
to  those  who  cry,  *  Long  live  Lehmann !  *  or  to  those  who  shriek 
or  howl  •  Pereat  Orla ! ' " 

"  Let  him  live,  I  say,"  I  replied,  like  one  in  a  fog,  for  my  mind 
was  already  busy  in  thinking  how  I  could  possibly  manage  to  be 
myself  the  publisher  of  my  poem. 

^' Well,  1  am  extremely  glad  to  find  that  we  are  on  the  same 
side  in  politics.  Now  you  may  rely  on  our  Sunday's  paper 
praising  to  the  utmost  your  tale  in  verse.  We  will  place  your 
verses  on  a  par  with  those  of  CEhlenschlager,  and  class  your  tale 
with  Heiberg's,  and  the  author  of  *  Hverdags  Historier.'  Make 
yourself  quite  easy,  therefore ;  we  can  cry  up  or  cry  down  the 
genius  of  every  author  as  wc  please,  or  as  it  suits  our  political 
views,  or  benefits  our  friends." 
"How  is  that?" 

"  Oh !  It  is  easily  understood.  Two  men  are  applying  for  a 
certain  post  or  office.  One  of  these  belongs  to  our  party,  the 
other  to  the  party  opposed  to  us;  the  latter  we  put  into  the 
pillory,  with  such  marks  of  opprobrium  that  it  is  impossible  for 
liim  to  get  the  place;  well,  what  happens?  Our  friend  obtains  it. 
Is  not  that  shrewdly  managed  ?  But,  apropos,  is  there  any  of  the 
philosophy  of  Hegesias  in  your  work?" 

*'No,  my  dear  sir!  A  little  of  the  philosophy  of  love,  that's 
all ! "  I  replied,  feeling  somewhat  nervous. 

"  That's  bad  enough,  but  we  will  praise  it  nevertheless.  The 
monthly  periodicals  will  come  with  their  inexorable  scissors,  and 
cut  it  up,  and  show  the  public  only  the  skeleton  of  your  doubtless 
excellent  story;  but  that  won't  signify  a  button,  for  the  public 
will  believe  us,  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  beauty  in  it  You 
have  only  to.  follow  my  advice,  and  we  will  help  you  to  a  sale 

among ^" 

The  curtain  drew  up ;  but  I  saw  no  more  of  what  was  goin^  on 
upon  the  stage,  my  thoughts  were  whirling  about  on  calculations 
of  what  might  be  the  expenses  of  printing,  bookbinding,  gilt 
edges,  paper,  discount  to  the  booksellers,  postages,  copies  to  the 
different  reviews  and  newspapers.  &c.  &c.,  but  when  I  summed 
up  the  account  roughly,  I  found  tnat  the  whole  would  amount  to 

£2 
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too  Inrgc  a  sum  for  me  to  disburse  from  my  own  pocket,  especially 
as  I  could  not  expect  to  receive  any  emolument  from  my  publica- 
tion for,  at  least,  twelve  months. 

When  the  curtain  fell  again  I  renewed  the  conversation  with 
my  neighbour,  who  had  again  raised  his  eyes  from  his  book. 
After  I  had  informed  him  that  it  would  be  an  impossibility  for  me 
to  follow  the  advice  he  had  given  me,  he  looked  at  me  kindly 
through  his  spectacles,  and  then  allowing  his  eyes  to  glide  down  to 
the  cover  of  his  book  (a  theatrical  repertoire),  he  pointed  with  his 
finger  to  a  name  which  stood  there,  and  again  fixed  his  eyes  on 
me  with  a  significant  look.  When,  by  a  smile  on  my  lips,  he  pei^ 
ceived  that  I  understood  the  meaning  of  his  look,  he  put  die  book 
in  his  pocket,  and  went  out  for  a  mouthful  of  fresh  air. 

The  curtain  soon  after  rose;  I  sat  between  the  little  Jewish 
girl  and  my  counsellor,  who  was  again  reading,  and  I  thought  to 
myself, 

^^  He  also  advises  me  to  apply  to  the  bookseller  Schuboth,  I  can 
but  try  him." 

^^  Gott,  how  charming  that  is ! "  fell  at  that  identical  moment  on 
my  ear  from  the  Jewish  girl's  lips,  and  I  accepted  this  exclamation 
as  the  prognostic  of  a  happy  result,  and  felt  able,  with  a  lightened 
heart,  to  enjoy  the  remainder  of  the  piece. 

n. 

The  next  morning  I  started  again  on  the  hunt  for  a  publisher, 
with  a  secret  hope  to  (ind  one  at  the  Exchange.  As  a  boy  I  had 
often  gone  there  joyfully  to  buy  my  toys,  I  had  nothing  to  fear 
then,  now  I  went  with  more  sooered  feelings  and  some  anxiety. 
In  former  days  people  swarmed  there,  now  my  footsteps  echoed 
among  the  silent  and  deserted  walks.     The  bazaar  in  Gothers- 

riden  had  taken  the  shine  out  of  the  time-honoured  Exchange, 
felt  quite  sorry  to  see  the  many  empty  and  forsaken  enclosures  I 
passed  before  I  came  to  the  booksellers  in  question.  Here  I  found 
a  short  ruddy-cheeked  man  with  smooth  dark  hair;  he  was  a  man 
of  very  courteous  manners,  who,  with  great  patience  and  politenests 
listened  to  what  I  had  to  say,  which  is  already  so  well  known  to 
my  readers.  When  I  had  finished  my  discourse  the  gentleman 
nsked  for  permission  to  look  at  my  manuscript,  and  to  keep  it  for 
a  few  days,  that  he  might  make  himself  well  acquainted  with  its 
contents ;  a  reauest  wnich  I  thought  very  reasonable,  and  looked 
upon  as  a  gooa  omen.  We  shook  hands  like  old  friends  before 
separating. 

For  three  or  four  days  I  remained  in  a  state  of  the  utmost 
anxiety  and  excitement.  Sometimes  I  said  to  myself,  ^^  He  will 
take  it,"  and  I  felt  my  cheeks  glowing  with  hope;  but  soon  doubts 
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arose  in  my  mind,  and  I  exclaimed,  ^^  He  will  not  take  it,"  and 
then  I  became  the  picture  of  dismay,  I  felt  it  hardly  possible 
to  control  my  impatience,  and  I  was  becoming  so  ill  with  the 
constant  alternation  of  hopes  and  fears,  that  I  determined  to  go  to 
the  Exchange  and  know  my  fate.  I  arrived  at  the  bookseller's 
almost  out  oT  breath,  and  there  I  found  my  man  reading  the  tirst 
pages  of  my  great  poem. 

^'  Ma^  I  beg  to  know  if  you  have  begun  to  read  this  for  the 
second  time?  I  asked,  proud  and  pleased  at  the  idea  that  he  must 
be  so  charmed  with  my  work  as  to  be  reading  it  twice  over. 

**  No,  it  is  the  first  time,"  he  replied,  with  a  slight  smile ;  "  I 
have  not  had  a  moment  to  read  it  until  now,  but  if  you  will  be  so 
kind  as  to  call  again  in  about  eight  days  you   shall  have  an 


answer." 


This  time  I  was  quite  as  unwilling  to  agree  to  the  worthy  pub- 
lisher's proposal  as  1  had,  on  the  previous  occasion,  been  willing 
to  do  so;  but  what  could  I — a  poor  author — do?  I  stood  there 
on  my  last  legs,  as  the  saying  is.  How  could  I  venture  to  dis- 
regard his  overtures,  slight  though  they  were,  by  giving  a  decided 
refusal?  No;  but  I  went  forth  much  disheartened,  leaving 
my  beloved  and  precious  manuscript  within  the  walls  of  the 
JBxchange. 

A  week,  which  for  happy  persons,  or  for  the  industrious,  passes  as 
swiftly  as  a  falling  star  across  the  half-darkened  vault  of  heaven — 
a  week  crept  on  for  me.  I  was  in  a  wretched  state  of  excitement, 
and  from  every  trifling  occurrence  I  augured  either  a  fortunate  or 
an  unfortunate  termination  of  my  poetical  afiairs.  At  length  the 
ninth  day  arrived,  and  the  rosy  light  of  early  morning  fell  upon 
roe  as  I  perambulated  the  street  on  the  outside  of  the  Exchange, 
for  it  had  not  been  opened.  It  was  seven  o'clock  before  I  could  get 
inside,  but  the  person  whom  I  wished  to  see  was  not  possessed  of 
my  ardour,  for  he  had  not  vet  come.  I  endeavoured  to  while  away 
the  time  by  looking  at  the  handsomely  bound  books  that  graced 
the  shelves,  works  that  were  so  lucky  as  to  have  found  a  publisher, 
a  piece  of  good  fortune  the  full  value  of  which  I  now  began  to 
appreciate. 

''  Are  vouhere  already?  good  morning,  good  morning,"  I  heard 
excLumed  behind  me  by  a  voice  I  recognised.  I  turned  round, 
and  scarcely  taking  time  to  go  through  the  usual  ceremonies  on 
meeting,  I  hastened  eagerly  to  ask, 

^'  Are  you  satisfied  with  my  Endymion  and  Diana?" 

^  Yes,  indeed  I  am,  dear  Mr.  Nostrat.  There  are,  undeniably 
several  fine  passages  in  it:  but,  excuse  me  for  asking  if  you  are 
well  enough  acquainted  with  any  of  the  celebrated  authors  of  the 
day  to  ask  one  of  them  to  write  a  preface  for  you?" 

^I  have  not  the  honour  of  knowing  anything  of  them  except 
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by  their  works,  and  also  knowing  some  of  them  by  sight.  And 
you  will  admit  that  such  an  acquaintance  would  not  entitle  me  to 
ask  the  favour  of  any  one  among  them  to  write  a  preface  for  me." 
"  That  is  very  unfortunate.  Then  the  next  best  thing  to  do 
will  be  to  put  on  the  title-page  *  Translated  from  the  Swedish.' 
Swedish  literature  at  this  moment  is  all  the  rage;  believe  me,  the 
best  recommendation  for  any  work  appertaining  to  belles  lettres, 
now-a-days,  is  to  have  a  Swedish  author  for  its  father." 

"  No,  that  I  won't,  my  good  sir,"  I  replied,  somewhat  testily. 
"That I  won't;  for  it  is  not  only  emolument  I  have  in  view  but 
also  fame,  and  the  latter  I  should  lose  altogether  if  I  were  to  enter- 
tain this  proposition.     No,  I  will  not." 

"  Very  well,  then  I  will  tell  you  at  once  the  conditions  on  which 
I  will  undertake  to  be  the  publisher  of  your  romance  in  verse. 
As  it  is  your  first  work  you  must  yourself  perceive  that  I  run  a 
great  risK  in  publishing  it,  for  your  name  is  as  yet  quite  unknown, 
and  that  is  the  greatest  drawback  to  an  author  in  our  days,  when  a 
name  is  of  so  much  importance.  However,  I  will  give  you  forty 
rigsdalers  for  the  manuscript,  and  ten  copies  in  the  first  iustance, 
but  if  it  has  a  good  sale  1  shall  be  happy  to  pay  you  the  hono- 
rarium I  usually  give  for  original  works. ' 

The  man  had  certainly  right  on  his  side,  but  when  I  remem- 
bered the  innumerable  hours  and  days  which  during  a  period  of 
years  I  had  spent  in  writing,  correcting,  polishing,  and,  lastly, 
making  a  fair  copy  of  my  dearly  beloved  "  Endyn^ion  and  Difina," 
and  reflected  that  now  most  probably  my  entire  pecuniary  gain 
might  be  only  twenty  paltrv  dollars,  everything  turned  black 
before  my  eyes,  I  gave  myself  hardly  time  to  receive  back  my 
manuscript,  and  replying, 

*^  No,  ui^nk  you,  I  cannot  accept  such  terms,"  I  hastened  out  of 
the  shop,  fully  determined  rather  to  tear  up  my  poem  ^i;d  make 
allumettes  of  it  than  to  hand  it  over  to  any  one  for  such  a  shame- 
ful mockery  of  payment. 

Thus  my  last  effort  had  been  as  unfortunate  as  my  earlier  ones. 
I  rushed  home,  flung  my  "Endymion  and  Diana"  into  qiy  depk, 
closing  its  lid  with  a  loud  crash,  and  inflicting  on  my  poor  nose 
four  or  five  severe  thumps,  such  as  it  had  never  received  before. 

m. 

Three  weeks  had  passed,  and  I  fancied  I  had  forgotten  my 
vexation  about  my  unlucky  manuscript,  when  one  day  I  was 
walking  through  Gothersgaden,  on  my  way  to  enjoy,  after  a  long 
absence  from  all  pleasures,  listening  to  one  of  the  best  military- 
bands  in  Copenhagen.  Ajb  usual,  I  sauntered  on  with  downcast 
eyes,  wrapped  up  in  my  own  thoughts,  as  people  would  say,  when 
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one  of  my  intimate  friends,  whom  I  will  call  P.  P.,  tapped  me  on 
the  shoulder  with  a  thin  little  stick. 

^^  Have  you  lost  anything,  or  are  you  hoping  to  find  something 
for  which  a  reiifard  has  been  ofiered,  S^^^Sj  &s  you  are  doing,  with 
your  head  bowed  down,  gazing  at  the  stones?  asked  P.  P.j  as  he 
took  my  arm  under  his. 

"No;  I  am  neither  looking  for  anything  of  my  own,  or  any- 
thing of  other  people's,  but  I  was  in  deep  thought.  Where  are  you 
going?"  I  asked,  wishing  to  entice  him  to  go  with  me  beyond  the 
Custom  House,  in  this  uncommonly  bright  fine  frosty  weather — 
"where  are  you  going?" 

^*  Oh  I  only  to  Host's,"  he  replied,  with  indifference. 

**  Who  is  ne?    You  speak  as  if  I  knew  the  whole  town." 

"  £)ear  me,  don't  yon  know  the  publisher  and  bookseller.  Host, 
who  lives  yonder,  in  the  street  to  the  right  of  Kongen's  Nytorv?  *• 
he  exclaimed,  in  the  utmost  astonishment. 

'^  No,  I  do  not,"  I  answered;  but  as  a  huntsman  becomes  restless 
when  he  stumbles  on  the  scent  of  a  hare,  so  I  began,  almost  with- 
out being  conscious  of  it,  to  take  a  warm  interest  in  hearing  the 
words  "  publisher  and  bookseller,"  and  I  hastened  eagerly  to  ask 
him,  "Are  you  very  well  acquainted  with  him?" 

"Yes,  I  should  think  so.  I  go  there  almost  every  Tuesday 
evening,  for  then  all  the  intimate  visitors  at  the  house  assen^ble, 
old  and  young  authors,  publishers,  booksellers,  and  many  other 
literary  and  pleasant  people.  One  is  always  well  amused,  and  if 
you  like  I  can  easily  introduce  you.  You  are  a  poet,  and  such 
folks  are  welcome  at  all  times;  besides,  they  are  a  very  hospitable 
family." 

I  cannot  deny  that  for  the  last  fourteen  days  I  had  been  in  a 
state  of  mental  drowsiness.  The  failure  of  the  strong  hopes  which 
I  had  nourished  for  a  short  time  had  damped  the  energies  of  my 
soul,  or,  to  use  a  poetical  image,  had  so  diminished  the  fire  of  my 
inner  life,  that  my  existence  latterly  had  resembled  the  feeble 
light  of  a  night  lamp.    . 

At  my  friend's  unexpected  invitation  life  revived  in  me.  I 
caught  at  it  greedily,  and,  with  a  sort  of  sickly  impetuosity,  I 
begged  P.  P.  to  introduce  me  at  once  to  his  friend.  Smiling  at 
my  hastily  formed  wish,  he  promised  to  gratify  it,  and  we  entered 
a  low  gate,  where  I,  in  my  eagerness,  was  within  an  ace  of  upsetting 
an  old  woman's  table,  on  which  lay  a  tray  of  cakes,  and  where  I 
put  my  foot  into  a  basket  of  hali-frozen  apples. 

^^Here  you  see  one  of  our  most  distinguished  Aiture  Danish 
poets,  with  the  barbarous  name  of  Nostrat!"  exclaimed  P.  P.,  as 
we  stood  in  Herr  Host's  well-arranged  office;  and  then  turning  to 
me, "  Here  you  are  in  the  presence  of  a  first-rate  publiriier,  hjgnly 
esteemed  among  authors.  Herr  Nostrat,  Rerr  Host  I  Herr  Host, 
Herr  Nostrat ! " 
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We  both  laughed  at  this  whimsical  introduction,  and  very  soon 
after  it  we  were  sitting  in  a  pleasant  conversation  about  the  various 
affairs  of  the  day,  when  a  door  behind  me  opened,  and  a  lady  in  a 
pretty  morning  dress,  with  a  baby  in  her  arms,  entered.  The 
father  soon  took  the  little  Fanny  and  placed  her  on  his  knee,  when 
the  interrupted  conversation  was  resumed,  and  the  literature  of  the 
period  was  discussed.  I  do  not  know  how  it  happened,  but  it  was 
not  long  before  it  was  elicited  from  me  that  I  had  a  manuscript 
all  ready  for  the  press,  lying  at  home  in  my  desk,  sighing  for  a 
publisher. 

"  Come  to  us  in  a  friendly  way  next  Tuesday  evening,"  said  the 
kind  Herr  Host.  "We  receive  our  intimate  acquaintances  that 
evening,  and,  if  agreeable  to  you,  bring  one  or  two  cantos  of  your 
poem  with  you.  1  ou  can  read  these  to  us,  as  a  specimen  of  the 
whole  poem,  we  shall  then  see  if  we  can  come  to  any  arrangement 
about  it.  But  I  must  warn  you  that  a  great  many  wifta  assemble 
here,  and  folks  of  that  kind  are  generally  severe  critics." 

I  thanked  him  warmly  for  the  invitation,  which  his  wife  was  so 
good  as  to  repeat,  bowed  to  the  amiable  couple,  and  departed  with 
my  friend,  who  seemed  to  rejoice  almost  as  much  as  myself  at  my 
success. 

"  Here  you  have  met  with  a  publisher  I  Is  he  not  a  fine  fellow  ?  " 
he  asked,  with  a  smiling  countenance. 

"  Yes,  Peter,  indeed  he  is !  Now  let  us  go  and  hear  the  military 
band." 

And  in  the  exultation  of  my  spirits  I  strode  on,  nearly  knocking 
down  a  nice-looking  young  lady  who  was  walking  in  front  of  us. 

IV. 

Notwithstanding  that  some  days  had  to  pass  before  the 
arrival  of  the  eventful  evening  to  which  I  looked  forward  with  so 
much  satisfaction,  when  I  went  home  I  flew  to  my  desk,  dragged 
forth  the  unfortunate  manuscript,  upon  which  I  had  not  cast  a 
single  glance  since  it  had  last  been  poked  away  there,  and  set  to, 
carefully  to  con  it  aU  over  again.  Oh !  how  silly  is  not  the  vanity 
of  poets !  I  felt  a  strong  temptation,  while  re-perusing  my  charm- 
ing poem,  to  read  it  aloud  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  to  the 
literary  circle  I  expected  to  meet  on  the  following  Tuesday  evening. 
Common  sense,  however,  suggested  to  me  that  this  would  be 
impossible,  for  my  poem  was  in  three  parts,  each  containing  about 
twenty-five  sheets.  But  it  devolved  on  me,  though  the  author,  to 
choose  some  portions  of  it  for  the  reading  in  question.  What  a 
difficult  task  I  I  chose  and  I  rejected  portion  after  portion ;  some- 
times I  thought  I  ought  to  take  this  episode,  sometimes  that  one. 
Now  it  struck  me  that  Sndymion'^  dream  would  best  illustrate  the 
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beauties  of  my  work;  now,  that  Diana's  wandering  tiiroagh  the 
gloomy  wood  might  be  liked  best;  in  short,  I  went  on  wandering 
myself  among  the  difierent  sections  of  the  poem,  not  determined 
which  to  select  until  the  Tuesday  evening  came.  At  eight  o'clock* 
my  friend  P.  P.  called  for  me,  and  I  was  obliged  to  snatch  up  in  a 
huny  the  first  portion  of  the  manuscript  which  came  to  my  hands, 
and  depart  with  it. 

I  was  received  with  a  very  kind  welcome  in  this,  to  me,  hitherto 
unknown  house;  there  reigned  such  ease  and  quiet  hospitality  in 
it,  that  one  could  not  avoid  speedily  feeling  oneself  at  home  there. 
As  soon  as  '*  the  Chinese  drink,"  as  tea  is  now  called  in  some  of 
the  new*fashioned  books,  was  over,  a  circle  was  formed  of  young 
authors,  poets,  wits,  elderly  ladies,  and  more  juvenile  fair  ones, 
round  the  oval  table,  which  was  covered  with  all  the  newest 
Grennauy  French,  and  English  works,  whose  excellent  engravings 
delighted  the  eyes  of  the  guests.  The  lamp  cast  a  pleasant  light 
down  upon  my  manuscript,  which,  without  much  pressing,  I  had 
brought  forth;  with  my  cneeks  glowing  from  a  ihixture  of  bash- 
fulness  and  vain-glory,  I  opened  it,  and  after  casting  a  hasty 
glance  around  on  the  listening  circle,  I  cleared  my  throat,  and 
began  to  read, 

In  silent  night,  when  the  bright  stars  are  glowing. 
Amidst  the  groves,  Meander's  stream  is  jfowing. 

^^  What  is  Maaander,  Herr  Nostrat?"  asked  a  pretty  little  dark- 
haired  damsel* 

^^  It  is  a  river,  my  dear  young  lady,  of  Lesser  Asia,  which  falls 
into  that  sea,  which,  on  account  of  its  numerous  islands,  is  called 
the  Archipelago,"  I  informed  my  neighbour,  whose  sparkling  dark 
eyes  were  fixed  on  ray  lips. 

^^  Pardon  me ! "  she  cned,  with  so  sweet  a  smile,  and  so  earnest 
a  look,  that  I  could  not  say  otherwise  than, 

*^  Oh,  with  all  my  heart  I " 

I  began  again: 

In  silent  night,  when  the  bright  stars  are  glowing. 
Amidst  the  groves,  Mseander's  stream  is  nowiDg, 
Through  the  soft  dale,  near  which  the  lofty  peaks 
Of  Lataios  rise,  and  Earns  vainly  seeks 
Its  way  to  force  'midst  the  embow'ring  trees, 
Whose  leaves  jnst  tremble  in  a  gentler  breeze. 

<<  May  I  venture  to  ask  what  Eurus  means?"  interrupted  again 
my  fair  neighbour.  But  this  time  she  received  a  little  reprimand 
from  our  hostess,  who  said: 

^  Good  Heavens,  my  dear  friend !  If  single  words  have  to  be 
explained,  we  shall  never  understand  the  whole.  But,  Herr 
Nostrat,  would  it  not  be  better  to  enlighten  us  on  the  unknown 
names  before  you  proceed  to  read  farther?" 
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^^  If  there  were  many  of  the  celebrated  ancient  names  in  this 
section  which  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  reading  to  you,  I  would 
with  pleasure  obey  your  wish,  but  Eurus  is  the  only  word  that  can 
possibly  require  to  be  explained — it  was  a  name  given  in  these 
olden  times  to  the  east  wind." 

I  now  attempted  to  go  on  reading. 

Here  was^  not  distant  from  the  foaming  wave. 

^^  No,  noy  that  won't  do ! "  exclaimed  an  old  lady ;  ^^  you  must 
begin  the  whole  over  again,  for  the  young  Swedish  lady  has  quite 
put  us  all  out," 

*^  Most  willingly,  madam  I"    So  I  commenced  onoe  more. 

In  silent  night,  when  the  bright  stars  are  glowing, 
Amidst  the  groves,  Meanders  stream  is  flowinff. 
Through  the  soft  dale,  near  which  the  lofty  pew 
Of  Latmos  rise,  and  Bums  vainly  seeks 
Its  way  to  force  'midst  the  embow'ring  trees, 
Whose  leaves  just  tremble  in  a  gentler  breeze; 
Here  was,  not  distant  from  the  foaming  wave. 
In  deep  renose,  stretched  in  a  gbomy  oave. 
He,  deemea  so  beauteous  bv  the  gods  on  high, 
Condemned  by  Jove  in  endless  sleep  to  lie. 

Who  hither  comes  ?    Who  is  that  dame  so  tall 
And  stately,  round  whose  neck  bright  ringlets  fall  P 
A  golden  bow  she  carries  in  her  hand, 
A  thousand  arrows  in  the  quiver  stand. 
White  as  the  milky  way  her  shoulder  bare. 
Veins,  blue  as  hyacinths,  shine  in  her  fair 
Round  arms ;  a  diamond  belt  confines  her  waist ; 
Her  iSbsom  heaves,  but  not  with  love  unchaste. 
Love's  flames  she  boasted,  ne'er  by  her  were  felt, 
Nor  God,  nor  earth-born  man  her  heart  could  melt. 
The  chase  is  her  delight,  for  that  she  bums. 
Haunting  each  forest,  and  each  mead  by  turns ; 
Each  stream  her  mirror,  wherein  she  descries 
That  loveliness  admired  above  the  skies. 
She  seeks  her  throne  uoon  the  mountain's  crest. 
Till  the  bright  moon  behind  it  sinks  to  rest. 

The  goddess  comes  close  to  the  gloomy  cave — 

Her  Bowing  tresses  in  the  breezes  wave. 

It  is  her  will  to  enter — she  commands 

Her  nymphs  torches  to  bring ;  but  see  I  she  stands — 

She  starts — what  in  the  grotto  meets  her  we. 

Causing  her  cheeks  to  flush,  her  eyes  to  blaze  P 

'*  Away  from  hence  f    Go  sound  the  horn 
Amidst  the  woods  till  rosy  mom— 
Hunt  through  the  wilds  around— away-— 
Till  the  oook  crows  at  break  of  day ! 
Go,  now  1    For  I  would  fain  be  left 
To  slumber  in.  this  rocky  deft. 
Awav  from  henoe !    Go,  sound  the  horn 
Amiost  the  woods  till  rosy  mom !'' 
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So  ipoke  the  eoddeu,  and  at  her  behest 

The  nymphs,  like  arrows,  bounded  east  and  vest* 

Alone  within  the  cave  Diana  stood ; 

A  cry  was  heard — oh !  was  it  in  the  wood 

The  owl's  harsh  voice,  while  wingmg  on  its  way. 

^^Gome,  come,  Master  Nostrat!  Yoa  have  stolen  that  last  line 
— that  about  the  owl  is  a  plagiarism ! "  cried  P.  P.,  interrupting 
me,  as  he  started  up  and  pushed  back  his  chair.  ^'  As  a  punish- 
ment for  your  theft  you  are  condemned  to  Mtopy  and  we  will  hop  t 
As  you  hear,  i  also  am  a  poet*'' 

'^  Tes,  yes,  let  us  have  some  dancing  I  ^  they  all  screeched,  with 
one  accord;  apd  I  was  obliged  nolens  viJens to  put  my  manu- 
script into  my  pocket,  and  conceal  my  vexation  in  the  glass  of 
jelly  the  servant  handed  to  me. 

When  the  younger  members  of  the  party  had  got  through  a 
couple  of  waltzes,  I  seized  upon  my  friend  P.  P.,  and  taking  him 
into  the  recess  of  a  window,  I  attacked  him  in  a  whisper  with, 

^^  Why  did  you  interrupt  me  in  the  very  prettiest  passage  of  my 
whole  poem?    That  wfis  not  a  friendly  act  on  your  part.'' 

^^  Yep,  it  w€n  a  friendly  smt,  though  a  painful  one  on  my  part; 
for  while  you  had  no  eyes  but  for  your  bulky  manuscript,  I  saw 
how  the  other  authors  were  shrugging  their  shoulders,  and  sneer- 
ing, alipppt  fron^  the  moment  that  you  began  to  read,  which  you 
did  in  r^th^r  too  elevated  and  pompous  a  tone.     How  angry 
you  would  b^ve  been  if  you  had  perceived  that  the  younger  poets 
made  faces  to  each  other;  and  even  the  ladies,   those  patient 
listeners,  yawned,  and  seemed  victimised  by  ennui.    I  can  assure 
you,  had  you  continued  much  longer  to  read,  it  would  have 
happened  to  you,  as  it  is  said  always  happened  to  a  certain  orator, 
who  nev^r  had  any  other  audience  than  the  president  and  vice- 
presidei^t  of  the  society  to  which  he  belonged,  for  every  one  else 
decamped  the  moment  he  opened  his  lips.    Take  my  advice  I 
Seem  as  gay  as  the  rest  of  us,  but  do  not  expect  to  find  a  pub- 
lisher in  our  host,  for  he  would  be  as  opaque  as  a  Dutchman  if  he 
were  to  throw  away  his  money  upon  such  ware.     Go  now  and 
dance  with  the  Swedish  girl;  she  was  the  only  one  who  listened 
with  interest  to  your  verses,  make  yourself  agreeable  to  her,  she 
has  iQoney,  and  would  be  a  better  speculation  than  your  poems." 

What  I  felt  on  the  delivery  of  this  long  but  by  no  means  flatter- 
ing or  agreeable  jobation  I  cannot  attempt  to  describe,  but  I  had 
to  bile  Sie  sour  apple  with  which  my  friend  had  provided  me; 
and  following  his  advice  I  sought  the  young  Swedish  lady,  and 
asking  ber  to  dance,  we  stood  up  for  a  waltz.  Just  behind  me 
sQUie  gentlemen  were  standing  in  conversation  with  our  host,  and 
I  caugbti  spoken  in  low  tones,  but  to  me  distinctly  audible,  the 
folio^g  words: 
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^^  Perfect  rubbish !  Common-place  trash !  If  it  were  to  see  the 
light  of  day,  how  nicely  Goldschmidt  would  cut  it  up  in  his 
review  I  The  Foedreland  would  declare  it  an  absurdity,  and  you 
would  incur  a  serious  loss." 

I  had  heard  enough — ^more  than  enough.  The  waltz  became 
for  me  a  Hamburg  schottisch;  I  started  off  like  a  maniac  with  the 
pretty  girl,  knocked  several  couples  down,  trod  upon  the  toes  of 
the  old  ladies  who  were  sitting  quietly  as  spectators,  never  stopping 
to  apologise,  but  flew  impetuously  on,  swinging  my  partner  in  a 
sort  of  tarantella  whirl,  until  she  fell  breathless  and  exhausted  on  a 
sofa.  I  had  scarcely  let  her  go,  before  I  hurried  from  the  room, 
threw  my  cloak  about  me,  and  rushed  out  of  the  house. 

V. 

Fob  a  long  time  I  wandered  about  the  streets,  which  were 
becoming  quite  empty.  I  was  like  a  deranged  person.  At  length 
I  so  far  recovered  my  senses  as  to  perceive  that  I  had  better  direct 
my  steps  homewards,  instead  of  probably  encountering  some  ad- 
venture which  might  not  have  a  pleasant  termination.  So  I  went 
home,  but  as  I  was  ascending  the  stairs,  which  were  dark,  I  felt 
myself  seized  by  the  skirts  of  my  cloak,  and  at  the  same  moment 
I  heard  a  low  howl.  Although  I  am  not  very  timid,  and  con- 
sequently not  easily  frightened,  I  cannot  deny  that  I  was  very 
disagreeably  surprised  by  this  attack,  especially  as  I  could  not  see 
who  had  laid  hold  of  me,  and  seemed  determined  not  to  let  me 
go.  Presently,  however,  it  struck  me  that  my  assailant  might  be 
tne  majot^s  old  dog,  Trofast.  I  therefore  called  out  his  name,  and 
asked,  somewhat  anxiously,  ^^What  is  the  matter?"  a  question 
often  addressed  to  him  by  my  old  friend.  I  was  right  in  my  con- 
jecture, for  he  immediately  dropped  my  doak,  but  uttered  three 
distinct  howls,  which,  according  to  the  interpretation  of  those 
skilled  in  omens,  betokened  a  death  in  the  house. 

I  hastened  into  my  room,  lighted  a  candle,  and  threw  my  un- 
lucky mythological  poem  back  into  its  old  place  in  the  farthest 
comer  of  my  desk.  In  the  mean  time  Trofast  seized  me  again  by 
the  skirts  of  my  coat,  and  shook  them  so  that  I  began  to  have 
serious  apprehensions  about  the  beast;  I  thought  he  had  gone 
mad,  and  beheld  myself  in  that  frightful  situation,  a  prey  to  hydro- 
phobia, but  on  examining  more  nearly  the  poor  animal  I  saw  water 
m  his  eyes  like  tears,  and  his  whole  countenance  expressed  deep 
sorrow.  He  rushed  towards  the  door,  and  then  ruwed  back  to 
pull  me  by  my  coat.  « 

"  Oh !  now  I  understand  you — ^you  want  me  to  go  up  to  your 
master,"  I  said,  as  I  turned  him  out  of  my  room,  but  also  went 
myself  I  and  followed  him  up  to  the  majoi^s  domicile.    The  majoi^s 
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door  was  open,  and  he  was  stretched  upon  a  small  half  broken- 
down  sofa.  .  I  felt  much  shocked,  as  my  regard  for  the  worthy 
Puff  was  great.  I  busied  myself  immediately  about  him,  and  my 
endeavours  were  crowned  with  success,  for  a  very  few  minutes 
after  I  had  begun  to  rub  the  palms  of  his  hands  he  opened  his  eyes, 
and  murmured,  in  a  weak  voice, 

'*  Water,  water,  I  am  dying ! " 

Seized  with  heartfelt  grief  and  anxiety  at  the  idea  of  losing  iny 
old  friend,  I  hastened  to  do  all  that  in  my  confusion  I  could  think 
of  to  gratify  his  wish.  So  I  laid  hold  of  a  caraff  half  full  of  water, 
and  poured  its  contents  partly  into  his  mouth,  partly  over  his 
whole  face.  To  my  extreme  joy,  it  seemed  as  if  my  water-cure 
had  worked  wonders  on  the  old  gentleman,  for  he  became,  or  at 
least  appeared  to  become,  a  little  better,  and  the  best  proof  of  this 
was  that  he  asked  me  with  kind  concern, 

"How  goes  it  with  Diana?" 

Thereupon  I  began  eagerly  to  relate  to  him  all  my  various 
sufierings*  It  did  my  poor  oppressed  mind  good  to  find  a  friendly 
and  sympathising  ear  into  which  to  pour  my  sorrows  and  dis- 
appointments ;  I  sat  looking  straight  before  me  as  I  spoke,  but 
when  my  long  narration  was  finished,  and  I  turned  my  eyes 
towards  the  old  man,  I  beheld  that  he  was  dead  I 

Who  shall  describe  my  consternation  when  I  made  this  dis- 
covery? Who  shall  depict  the  fearful  pallor  of  the  dead,  which, 
as  it  were,  communicated  itself  to  my  cheeks  from  those  of  the 
beatified  sleeper?  I  can  only  exclaim,  with  our  undying  Ander- 
sen, "  Would  that  I  were  a  painter ! "  No  words  of  mine  can 
shadow  forth  this  scene;  the  pen  falls  powerless  from  my  hand, 
when  thought  would  endeavour  to  form  itself  into  words  to  re- 
present this  heartrending  picture. 

For  eight  da^s  after  &at  evening  I  was  not  for  a  moment  my 
own  master,  being  obliged,  as  heir  of  everything  possessed  by  the 
deceased,  and  executor  teetamenti^  to  attend  to  all  that  which, 
in  our  days,  is  needful  in  order  to  commit  any  one  to  the  grave. 
When  1  read  the  last  will  of  the  blessed  departed  I  was  exceed- 
ingly moved,  for  the  worthy  major  had  constituted  me  his  heir 
that  I  might  have  the  means  of  bringing  out  my  poem,  which  he 
hoped  would  open  the  way  for  me  to  the  greatest  earthly  good 
fortune.  The  only  stipulation  he  made  was,  that  I  should  take 
care  of  Trofast,  as  long  as  the  old  dog  lived. 

"That  I  will!"  I  exclaimed,  in  much  emotion.  ^^It  is  the 
least  I  can  do  in  return  for  his  kindness." 

So  then  I  was  his  only  heir  I  How  often  had  I  not  envied 
those  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  be  placed  in  such  a  position  I 
And  see  I  I  had  been  promoted  to  tms  diraity  without  having 
laboured  to  obtain  it.    This  thought — ^why  £ould  I  conceal  it? — 
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very  much  mitigated  the  distresB  I  felt  at  lofiicg  my  faithful  old 
friend. 

As  soon  as  the  good  Major  Puff  had  been  carried  to  his  long 
home,  and  deposited  in  the  earth,  borne  thither  by  sundry  non- 
commissioned officers,  and  I  had  returned  thanks  in  the  newspaper, 
not  only  to  the  invited  and  the  uninvited  who  had  shown  him 
the  respect  of  attending  his  burial  (there  were  but  five  of  them 
altogether),  but  also  to  the  worthy  clergyman  who  had  delivered  a 
funeral  oration,  a  beautiful  and  heart-stirring  discourse,  full  of 
praises  of  the  deceased,  and  of  the  fine  qualities  which  Puff  had 
never  possessed — as  soon  as  all  these  ceremonies  were  over,  I 
thought  it  time  to  inquire  into  the  amount  of  Pufi^s  property,  fttid 
to  search  for  secret  depositories,  where  I  hoped  to  find  What  was 
not  to  be  found  in  nis  usual  keeping  places — hamely,  money, 
bonds,  &c.  &c.  But  in  vain  I  At  length*  when  I  had  Uiken  into 
account  all  his  effects,  and  reckoned  up  their  value,  I  ascertained 
that  the  whole,  of  my  inheritance,  which  was  to  have  enabled  me 
to  publish  my  '^Endymion  and  Diana,"  was  a  deficit  of  about 
three  marks  and  eight  skillings,  which,  as  sole  heir,  I  had  to  pay 
out  of  my  own  pocket. 

Thus  vanished  my  last  hope!  From  that  time  forwards  my 
poem  lay  untouched  in  the  corner  of  the  desk  it  had  at  first  occu- 
pied. W  henever  my  eyes  fell  upon  the  unlucky  "  Endymion  and 
Diana"  I  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  for  I  always  grieved  that  I  had  not 
got  it  published.  When  I  am  dead  and  gone — ^I  almost  wept  at 
the  thought — my  muse's  great,  impressive,  and  chaiming  offspring 
may  be  transferred  to  a  grocer's  shop,  and  some  one  or  other 
fragment  of  my  poem  may  delight  the  servant-girls  of  a  future 
period,  when  they  occasionally  smooth  out  the  yellow  crumpled 
paper  which  is  put  round  their  parcels,  and  read  a  portion  of  my 
master  work,  wnich  in  this  way  may  be  published  after  my  death, 
though  I  could  not  find  a  publisher  for  it  during  my  life  I 
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SfiyEH  years  have  now  passed  over  the  dramatis  personse  or 
this  history,  and  the  neglected  child  of  Donkeld,  in  an  undis- 
turbed flow  of  prosperity,  has  become  the  mother  of  two  little 
girls  since  the  birth  of  her  boy.  Emmeline  has  likewise  made 
Guy  the  happy  father  of  a  son.  When  the  duties  of  his  pro- 
fession permit  him  to  be  in  England,  the  aclmiraFs  house  in 
Devonshire  is  the  permanent  residence  of  the  young  pair ;  but 
when  obliged  to  be  iit  sea,  the  youthful  wife,  her  darling  child, 
and  the  old  sailor  are  almost  constant  guests  at  Berhngtou 
Castle.  There,  surrounded  by  their  much-loved  relatives  and 
friends  the  noble  host  and  hostess  live — when  at  home — a  truly 
patriarchal  life,  but  if  obliged  to  be  absent  to  meet  the  various 
calls  upon  their  distinguished  station,  Mrs.  Mordamit — en  pen- 
dant to  the  Signora  Cypriani  at  the  beautiful  villa  Zemini — acts 
as  chdletaine  in  the  fine  old  mansion,  where  she  receives  and 
entertains  the  lovely  daughter  of  the  house  and  her  idolising  oM 
uncle,  the  admiral.  How  difierent  a  family  circle  from  that  in 
Ainslie-plaoe  1  where  the  lady  who  aimed  at  surpassing  every- 
body in  her  sphere,  sits  in  sombre  state  in  her  sumptuously 
fomished  apartment,  with  her  once  handsome  and  worshipping 
husband  beside  her  sunk  to  a  state  of  idiotcy,  and  the  sour  and 
silly  Bachel,  in  mock  dignity  and  severe  superciliousness,  looking 
the  worst  possible  version  of  an  old  maid  in  a  married  woman. 
What  had  occasioned  Mr.  Douglas's  premature  imbecilitv  no 
one  could  be  quite  sure,  but  there  was  no  doubt  that  his  decay 
of  intellect  came  on  afler  a  visit  to  the  lunatic  as^dum  to  which 
Captain  Seymour  had  been  consigned,  and  where — as  both 
inciurable  and  dangerous — ^he  is  destined  to  remain  a  prisoner. 
Although  he  was  considered  more  than  usually  tranquil  on  the 
occasion  in  question,  an  attendant — ^who  was  always  obliged  to 
be  present  in  case  of  any  access  of  violence — reported  that  the 
patient — ^with  the  cunning  and  malice  for  which  mad  people  are 
so  remarkable — >had  said  some  things  which  had  singularly  agi- 
tated the  generally  stoical  Mrs.  Douglas,  and  shaken  her  hus- 
band's nelres.  Aner  his  return  to  his  house  in  Edinburgh,  it 
was  observed  that  Mr.  Douglas  lived  much  more  apart  from  his 
Wifb  than  he  had  ever  done  befolres  that  he  somethnes  kept 
walking  for  hours  together  backwfaxU  and  fomards  in  his  library 
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talking  to  himself,  luid  on  one  occasion  had  been  overheard  to 
mutter,  "  Can  it  be  so  ;  can  it  really  be  so  ?  to  try  to  poison  the 
sick  and  helplass  child,  and  that  child  now  a  countess,  the  most 
beautiful,  accomplished,  admired  woman  in  England,  and  my 
own  sister!"  Poor  unhappy  man!  it  was  not  that  sister's 
amiable  character  that  awakened  his  remose — ^it  was  her  high 
place  in  the  world  and  her  unbounded  popularity !  When  at 
meals  with  his  wife,  he  often  regarded  ner  stealthily,  as  if  he 
sought  to  convince  himself  of  the  truth  of  some  dreadful  sus- 
picion, and  when  he  became  <x)nfirmed  in  his  weakened  state  of 
mind,  he  sometimes  took  her  hand  in  his,  and  faltered  out 
piteously,  "  Say,  only  say,  Bessy,  that  you  could  not  do  it !"  At 
similar  moments  Mrs.  Douglas  grew  ghastly  white,  and,  although 
quivering  with  suppressed  emotion,  never  failed  to  try  to  soome 
him  while  pretending  not  to  understand  the  meaning  of  his 
words.  Whether  it  arose  from  some  lingering  feeling  of  grati- 
tude for  past  devotion,  or  from  a  fear  of  his  betraying  the 
thoughts  that  haunted  his  mind,  she  constantly  attended  on  him 
herself — permitting  no  participation  whatever  in  the  duty  that 
she  could  possibly  avoid — always  sleeping  in  the  same  apartment, 
and  never  leaving  him  alone  with  any  of  the  few  intimates  who 
frequented  the  house.  ,  Sometimes,  however,  she  could  not  help 
quitting  him  for  a  few  minutes  when  her  daughter  was  in  the 
room,  but  seldom  failed  on  her  return  to  find  him  weeping  like  a 
child,  for  Bachel's  harsh  temper,  uncorrected  in  any  way  by 
warmth  of  heart,  could  not  brook  his  wailing  folly,  and  she  was 
often  guilty  of  saying  cruel  and  cutting  things  in  order  to  quell 
his  querulous  and  teasing  ramblings  of  imagination.  But  it  was 
Guy  whom  Mrs.  Douglas  dreaded  the  most  to  see,  for  when  he 
came  to  visit  his  father,  the  spirit  of  the  prematurely  old  man 
lighted  up  into  a  blaze  of  paternal  pride  when  gazing  on  the 
noble  form  and  beaming  open  countenance  before  him,  and  he 
became  not  only  loquacious,  but  sometimes  even  startling  in 
what  he  said,  oflen  asking  for  his  beautiful  sister,  the  Countess 
of  Berlington,  and  her  lovely  daughter.  Lady  Emmeline  Temple 
— for  with  a  singular  concision  of  ideas  he  thought  of  Emmeline 
as  Christine's  daughter,  rather  than  of  her  being  his  son's  wife. 
Soon  afler  his  marriage,  Guy  brought  her  to  see  his  family,  but 
it  was  conducive  to  no  good,  for  her  delicate  and  feeling  nature 
shrank  like  a  sensitive  plant  when  it  came  in  contact  with  the 
repulsive  characters  of  Mrs.  Douglas  and  Bachel,  while  the  little 
Seymour,  the  image  of  his  villainous  father — ^in  spite  of  her 
inherent  love  for  everything  young  and  helpless — inspired  her 
with  disgust.  Accumstomed  as  she  also  was,  in  the  polished 
circle  of  which  she  was  a  member,  to  everything  being  renned  by 
the  purifyinii:  elements  of  heart,  sense,  and  good  taste ;  she  fre- 
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qiieiitly  waa  much  amused — in  rather  a  wicked  way — with 
Bachers  paltry  endeavours  to  be  great,  and  sometimes  could  not 
control  a  smile  of  contempt  when  she  saw  her  pick  up  a  note 
firom  the  silver  salver  handed  to  her  by  her  own  footman,  and 
heard  her  read  aloud  with  complacency,  ^^  The  Honourable  Mrs. 
Seymour,"  remarking  at  the  same  time  that  the  missive  must  be 
for  her — as  if  any  one  doubted  the  dignity  which  she  had  pur- 
chased at  so  dear  a  rate.  For  her  miserable  father-in-law,  Em- 
meline  felt  sincere  pity,  and  always  sought  to  soothe  him  by  her 
softness  of  manner  and  gentle  attentions,  but  the  gratification  he 
evidently  experienced  from  the  influence  of  her  melting  sym- 
pathy, sometimes  threatened  to  have  dangerous  consequences ; 
and  one  day,  after  having  jgazed  at  her  earnestly  for  a  few 
seconds,  he  suddenly  said,  '^  Tell  me,  is  the  charming  Christine 
like  you?  if  so,  how  could  any  one  think  of  taking  her  life,  and 
byjpoison  too  ?" 

Unhappy  man  I  he  forgot  in  his  imbecility  that  he  himself  had 
shed  on  tne  promise  of  her  youth  a  more  deadly  poison  than 
laudanum — the  poison  of  neglect  and  injustice,  which  had  threat- 
ened to  inflict' the  pains  of  a  lingering  death  throughout  a  whole 
lifetime.     Mrs.  Douglas  was  so  alarmed  by  this  speech,  that  she 
immediately  withdrew  Quy  and  his  young  wife,  who  were  alto-r 
gather  unconscious  of  the  truth,  telling  uiem  that  her  husband 
was  subject  to  bad  dreams,  and  that  when  they  occurred  ihej 
haunted  him  until  he  persuaded  himself  they  were  real  events 
which  had  taken  place.     Assuming  her  most  plausible  manner, 
she  expatiated   upon  the  necessity  of  keeping  him  henceforth 
quiet  and  retired  from  the  world,  professing  to  be  in  hopes  tha^ 
by  avoiding  all  excitement  his  mind  might  ultimately  regain  its 
former  tone ;  thus  giving  her  son  and  nis  bride  to  understand 
that  their  future  visits  would  not  be  desirable.     Naturally  of  an 
innocent  and  child-Uke  disposition,  and  quite  new  to  the  bad  side 
of  human  nature — except  in  her  mothers  case,  which  she  sedu- 
lously tried  to  forget — ^Emmeline  was  totally  unsuspicious  of  any 
hidden  motive  for  this  statement  on  the  lady's  part,  but  not  so 
Ghiy ;  he  was  startled  and  roused  to  an  observation  which  led  him 
to  the  conviction  that  some  painful  and  cloaked  mysteiy  existed. 
His  heart  sank  within  him,  he  grew  as  cold  in  his  manner  as  he 
felt  alienated  in  his  feelings,  and  without  further  delay  in  Scot- 
land than  to  see  the  few  people  whom  he  reckoned  nriends,  he 
returned  with  his  joyous  and  fondly  attached  young  wife  to  Eng- 
land, in  the  firm  determination  never  again  voluntarily  to  seek — 
with  her,  at  least — ^a  family  circle  where  there  was  nothing  to 
love,  and  much  that  was  calculated  to  awaken  doubts  of  the 
darkest  description. 
We  must  leave  the  wretched  party  in  Ainslie  Place  to  the  pro- 
Jon.— -VOL.  CXUV.  NO.  DLXXVII.  F 
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spect  of  manjy  many  weary  years  of  a  tortured  existenoei  for 
Mr.  Douglas,  though  decayed  in  mindy  is  yet  strong  in  body, 
promising  to  outlive  his  malignant  helpmate,  worn  as  she  is  with 
constant  fear  and  watching^  while  Bachel  fades  away  with  bad 
temper,  disappointed  ambition,  and  the  envy  which  gnaws  her 
heart  $i,  hearing  of  the  tminterrupted  flow  of  prosperity  attending 
those  from  whom,  though  so  nearly  oonnedied,  she  is  for  ever 
divorced. 

Another  painful  duty  Guy  strove  to  perform  soon  after  his 
marriage,  but  which  he  was  doomed  to  find  equally  unsuocessftd 
with  the  task  he  had  imposed  upon  himself  of  endeavouring  to 
awaken  mutual  good  will  and  affection  between  his  beloved  Bm- 
meline  and  his  mother  and  sister  in  Scotland.  He  sought  out 
Caroline,  and  endeavoured  with  all  the  tenderness  and  force  of 
his  noble  and  powerful  nature  to  redeem  her  from  the  vortex  of 
vice  and  dissipation  in  which  she  was  plunged,  but,  as  I  have 
said  before,  all  his  efforts  were  in  vain.  He  found  her  still  young 
and  beautiful,  and  not  only  intoxicated  with  the  adulation  she 
received  firom  those  as  worthless  as  herself,  but  of  that  bold  and 
hardened  levity  of  character  which  led  her  to  mock*  at  everything 
sacred  both  in  morality  and  religion.  Inexpressibly  shocked— 
almost  humiliated — ^he  forsook  her  splendid  dwelling  in  Vienna, 
and  returning  to  Britain,  sought  relief  for  his  wounded  feelings 
in  the  beloved  circle  reunited  at  Berlington  Castle;  and  once 
having  entered  the  precincts  of  that  blessed  abode,  he  found  the 
consolation  he  required.  When  again  his  adoring  Emmeline 
trept  with  joy  upon  his  bosom,  and  Christine's  fair  arms  en- 
circled his  neck,  his  sorrows  were  alleviated ;  while  Lord  Ber- 
lington's  manly  sympathy  soothed  his  agitation,  Mrs.  Mordaunt's 
placid  smile  imparted  peace,  and  the  admiral's  honest  dheerfiil 
voice  roused  him  to  energy  and  enjoyment. 

Christmas  Eve  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  truly  felicitous  mar- 
riage of  Lord  and  Lady  Berlington  at  length  arrives ;  a  season 
strictly  dedicated  by  the  benevolent  and  rightly  thinking  pair  to 
their  religious  duties  and  the  assembling  of  their  dearest  and 
nearest  friends  around  their  hospitable  hearth.  The  weather  is 
intensely  cold,  a  hard  clear  frost,  and  Guy  has  been  occupied  all 
day  in  skating,  having  had  Emmeline  and  little  Algernon  to 
admire  him^  accompanied  as  usual  by  the  canine  favourites  of  so 
many  days  of  earlv  hope  and  blissful  certainty,  Turk  and  Bijou. 
By  general  vote  the  famllv  circle  has  taken  possession  of  Lord 
Berlmgton's  magnificent  library  for  their  place  of  evening  rondez^ 
vous,  which  the  gardener,  Nanny's  son-in-law,  has  gaily  decked 
with  verdant  houies  covered  with  their  glowing  scarlet  berries. 
A  monstrous  fire  blazes  in  the  antique  grate,  reflecting  brightly 
on  the  polished  wainscoted  panels  and  richly  carved  bookcases 
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filled  with  all  the  best  literature  of  ancient  and  modem  times,  and 
on  the  soft  warm  hearthrug  repose  the  ever-inseparable  friends, 
the  two  old  privileged  dogs.     On  one  side  of  the  fireplace  at  a 
little  table  sits  Mrs,  Mordaunt  stitching  at  her  carpet-work,  with 
Lizzy  Macintosh  reading  the  newspapers  to  her,  and  on  the  other, 
at  a  still  smaller  one,  are  placed  tne  admiral  and  Mr.  Macintosh, 
deeply  engaged  at  a  game  of  chess.     The  old  sailor  has  just  exe- 
cuted a  most  knowing  move,  which  threatens  the  entire  discom- 
fiture of  his  adversary,  and  has  assumed  an  attitude  with  him  be- 
tokening victory,  for  both  hands  are  clasping  one  leg,  which  is 
laid  over  the  knee  of  the  other,  while  he  waves  himself  softly 
backwards  and  forwards  with  his  mouth  pursed  up  to  a  most  pro- 
voking expression  of  triumph.     His  puzzled  opponent  is  looking 
down  upon  the  board  with  a  darkly  portentous  frown  at  the  same 
time  that  his  eyes  gleam  from  under  his  shaggy  eyebrows,  signi- 
ficant of  his  firm  determination   to  fight  to  the  last,  thereby 
Ero\ing  himself  a  true  pertiiiaciotls  Scotchman,  and  steel  to  the 
ack  bone.     On  a  sofa  near  Mrs.  Mordaunt  and  Lizzy  reclines 
Emmeline,  who,  tired  with  her  walk  through  the  woods  to  the 
lak0,  atid  her  long  exposure  to  the  frosty  atmosphere  while  en- 
gaged in  the  pleasing  occupation  of  admiring  Guy  s  skating,  is  at 
ptesent  half  asleep ;  and  the  same  ungrateful  Guy  is  standing  at 
her  back  with  Algernon  in  his  arms,  prompting  him  to  the  diiti- 
fiil  act  of  tickling  his  mother's  pretty  little  nose  with  a  strong 
hair  which  he  has  just  pulled  out  of  Turk's  tail.     In  front  of  the 
fire,  but  at   a  little  distance  from  it,  seated  on  a  high-backed 
couch,  are  Lord  atid  Lady  Berlin^on,  while  a  beautiful  boy  be 
tween  five  and  six  years  old,  with  a  blooming  ffirl  of  four,  are 
playing  sit  their  feet  \dth  some  new  toys  which  tlie  Macintoshes, 
jast  arrived  before  dinner,  have  brought  them  from  Edinburgh  ; 
they  are  likewise  engaged  speculating,  in  a  whispered  conference 
together,  about  what  papa  and  mamma  will  give  them  to-morrow 
for  thelt  Christmas  boxes. 

On  Christine's  knee  sits  a  pretty  little  fat  thing,  who  seems  to 
have  numbered  about  tweilve  months  in  this  wicked  world ;  she  is 
patting  with  het  dimpled  hands  her  mother's  soft  white  arm,  and 
kissing  from  time  to  time  a  miniature  of  her  father  set  in 
brilKants,  with  which  that  arm  is  adorned.  Young  Cecil  and 
Christine  possess  the  features  and  complexion  of  Lord  l3crlington'8 
family ;  but  little  Margaret — so  named  after  Mrs.  M^Naugliten 
— ^is  the  image  of  her  mother,  particularly  resembling  her  in  her 
silky  feir  hair,  and  lustrous  grey  eyes.  Li  a  window  recess — a 
little  nearer  the  door — are  Mrs.  Macintosh  and  Nanny,  holding  a 
confidential  conversation  about  old  friends  and  acquaintances  in 
Scotland — for  Nanny  always  comes  up  to  the  great  house  to 
spend  the  Christmas  week  and  welcome  her  former  master  and 
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mistress  to  their  happy  periodical  visit.  Christine's  love  for  the 
kind  guardian  of  her  early  years  rather  increases  than  diminishes 
with  time ;  she  studies  to  crown  her,  her  daughter,  and  son-in- 
law  with  benefits — ^never  ceasing  to  embellish  their  beautiftd 
garden  home  and  to  forward  the  education  of  their  £Eunily — and 
to  Nanny,  during  his  stay,  is  always  ceded  the  honoiur  of  bring- 
ing down  young  Cecil  and  her  sisters  between  dinner  and  tea  to 
bid  the  domestic  party  good  night.  Lord  Berlington,  with  one 
arm  thrown  over  the  back  of  the  sofa,  is  contemplating  the 
bewitching  partner  of  his  splendour  and  her  lovely  babv ;  his 
heart  is  mil  of  joy,  eveiy  feature  of  his  fine  countenance  is  irra- 
diated with  happiness,  and  the  play  of  hb  curved  lip  betrays  that 
he  is  just  about  to  express  his  sense  of  the  blessmgs  that  sur- 
round him.  He  is  prevented  firom  giving  in  words  evidence  of 
his  feelings^  however,  by  Emmeline,  who,  in  a  sleepv  voice  of 
feigned  displeasure  at  the  torments  inflicted  upon  her  oy  unkind 
Ouy  and  his  promising  pupil,  calls  out, 

^^  I  wish,  Christine,  that  you  would  come  here  and  keep  your 
nephew  and  grand  nephew  in  order." 

The  venerable  aunt  appealed  to,  laughs,  and  quietly  answers : 

^^  Well,  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  do  so,  Emmy,  provided  that 
you  wiU  change  places  with  me,  and  take  charge  o^yomr  brother 
and  his  sisters. 

Lord  Berlington  smiles. 

"  We  are  truly  a  mingled  set  of  relatives,"  he  observes,  "  but 
I  don't  think  that  the  world  ever  beheld  a  more  united  one,  and 
the  gem  who  lights  us  all  to  the  felicity  we  enjoy  is  my  brilliant 
— ^my  beloved  Christine." 

The  &ir  object  addressed  raises  her  bright  comprehensive  eyes 
to  the  lord  of  her  heart,  and  replies  in  a  sweet  low  voidb,  half 
blended  with  a  sigh,  as  if  she  almost  feared  to  touch  the  sacred 
subject,  lest  in  doing  so  it  might  be  pro&ned  : 

^^  Ah,  Cecil  I  what  would  poor  Christine  be  without  the  tender, 
intellectual,  benevolent  husband,  who  seeks  his  pleasures  in  par- 
ticipating them  with  his  wife,  whose  chief  occupations  are  striving 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  every  one  within  his  sphere  of  action, 
and  whose  munificence  is  as  unboimded  as  his  rauk  is  made 
glorious  by  his  virtues  ?  I  do  not  speak  in  exaggerated  enthu- 
siasm," she  continues,  animatedly  and  impressively,  while  her 
cheek  glows  with  the  force  and  earnestness  of  her  words,  ^^  I 
only  utter  the  feelings  ever  living  in  my  soul.  God  has  had  the 
goodness  to  bless  us  immensely.  He  has  privileged  us  with  the 
inclination  to  be  dispensers  of  His  bounty,  gif^  us  with  the 
means  without  which  even  the  kindest  intentions  are  as  nothing 
for,  although  it  is  said — ^and  said  truly — ^that  ^  riches  do  not  con* 
stitute  happiness,'  yet,  nevertheless,  all  those  who  have  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  poor  are  but  too  well  aware  that  there  cannot 
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exist  any  degree  of  either  peace  or  tnmquillitj  without  a  certain 
proportion  of  wealth.  Look  round  this  room,  ftdl  of  merry 
&ces/'  she  continues,  ^^  and  think  how  different  would  have  been 
their  expressions  if  they  had  had  to  contend  with  pinching  want 
and  sordid  cares.  I  never  witness  the  feUciiy  of  dear  generous 
Guy  and  Emmeline,  I  never  note  the  placid  contentment  of  your 
beloved  aunt,  nor  hear  the  cheerfel  laugh  of  the  admiral  in  our 
blessed  abode,  without  fervently  thanking  God  for  havjn^  bestowed 
that  abundant  wealth  on  its  noble  master  which  enables  us  to 
lead  together  an  existence  so  full  of  ease  and  contentment,  while, 
with  our  foil  purses  in  our  hands,  we  can  aid  and  relieve  all  those 
in  whom  we  are  interested,  and  to  whom  fortune  has  not  been 
eoually  propitious.  If  we  are  &voured  in  thus  being  the  means 
of  contributing  to  the  enjoyment  of  our  richer  relatives,  what 
may  we  not  esteem  ourselves  when  we  look  at  those  whom  we 
have  had  the  power  to  redeem  from  positive  poverty  ?  Begard  my 
kind  uncle  and  aunt  Macintosh,  ana  poor  Lizzy,"  she  went  on  in 
a  lower  voice,  ^'  and  remember  the  difficulties  from  which  your 
^erosity  enabled  me  to  extricate  them;  and  my  dear  old 
Nanny,  how  different  would  have  been  the  expression  of  full  con- 
tentment and  happiness  now  beaming  on  ner  honest  &ce,  if 
she  had  been  obliged  to  struggle  on  to  old  age  in  toil  and 
anxieiy  I  Oh,  Cecu  I  we  are  blessed  indeed,  and  to  you,  and  you 
alone,  we  owe  the  perfection  of  our  felicity." 

Lord  Berlington  takes  Christine's  hand  in  his  and  gently 
presses  it. 

"  Stop,  my  dear  enthusiast,"  he  says ;  "  your  love  for  your 
unworthy  husband  hurries  you  too  far.  It  is  necessary  that  you 
should^aee  things  in  a  truer  point  of  view ;  so  now  for  m v  side  of 
the  case.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  beautiftd,  the  pure,  the  mfled 
Ghristiiie,  who  crossed  my  path  of  gloom  like  a  vision  of  light, 
time  would  have  hurried  me  back  to  those  follies  and  vices  that 
stained  my  early  years,  and  led  me  to  form  a  matrimonial  con- 
nexion that  ultimately  would  have  proved  my  ruin,  by  destroying 
all  my  good  opinion  of  the  sex.  My  beloved  but  thoughtless 
Emmeline— if,  mdeed,  she  had  survived  without  your  tender  care 
and  companionship — ^would  in  all  human  probabihty  have  imbibed 
the  levity  of  the  fashionable  world,  where  ultimately  she  must 
have  taken  her  place ;  this  would  have  crushed  my  heart  and 
have  driveu  me  to  desperation.  Guy,  that  beloved  friend  and 
relative,  without  your  noble  energy  and  disregard  of  self,  would 
but  too  certainly  have  fallen  un^r  the  dagger  of  the  assassin, 
while  your  heroic  daring  and  presence  of  mmd  saved  the  life  of 
the  object  on  whom  his  rature  happiness  depended.  No,  no,  my 
Christine  I  it  is  to  you  alone  we  owe  the  blessings  we  possess ;  it 
was  in  your  warm,  devoted  heart  and  gifted  spirit  that  was  de- 
posited the  germ  from  which  has  sprung  the  tree  of  prosperity. 
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under  which  now  repose  all  those  with  whom  joa  have  anything 
to  do.  I,  who,  although  nearly  twenty  years  your  senior,  never 
ask  your  opinion  or  advice  without  being  enlightened  and 
benefited  by  it,  who  never  see  you  enter  the  gay  world  without 
your  eliciting  the  enthusiastic  admiration  of  every  one,  who  never 
behold  you  in  your  home,  surrounded  by  your  lovely,  merry 
children,  without  experiencing  an  overflowing  of  joyftd  self-con- 
gratulation, it  is  I  who  am  the  debtor  to  you  for  a  degree  of 
felicity  perhaps  never  before  possessed  by  any  man  on  earm."' 

Let  not  my  readers  judge  sarcastically  of  this  conjugal  con- 
versation, for  they  must  keep  in  mind  that  the  wife  has  been 
raised  from  a  state  of  solitude,  anxiety,  and  threatened  degrada- 
tion, into  the  highest  walk  of  life,  to  be  idolised  by  her  husband 
in  the  quiet  shelter  of  the  domestic  circle,  and  worshipped  by  the 
crowd  wherever  she  shows  herself  in  public.     Let  them  likewise 
keep  in  mind  that  the  husband,  who  has  the  happiness  of  possess- 
ing her  entire  affection,  esteem,  and  confidence,  is  no  longer 
young ;  and  although  at  forty-four  a  man  can  scarcely  be  reckoned 
elderly,  yet  Lord  Berlington's  mind  has  been  prematurely  sobered 
by  the  nusfortunes  attending  his  first  thoughtless  marriage,  and 
the  consequent  anxiety  arising  from  his  being  the  youthful  iather 
of  a  delicate,  and  worse  than  motherless  daughter.     Christine's 
eyes  rest  upon  her  baby;   she  must  acknowledge  the  truth  of 
much  tha^  her  husband  has  advanced,  but  she  feels  that  she  is 
blest  to  the  fiiUest  extent  that  is  permitted  to  us  here  below ;  so, 
finding  herself  unequal  to  argue  longer  upon  a  point  which  she 
knows  he  will  not  yield,  and  the  other  members  of  the  party 
having  awakened  to  a  rather  noisy  demonstration  of  sociaoiUty 
and  mirth,  she  thinks  that  it  will  be  as  well  to  break  up  the  tete- 
j\-tete,  and  go  to  the  rescue  of  Emmeline,  who,  pinioned  by  Guy 
upon  the  sofa,  is  obliged  to  submit  to  the  tyranny  of  little  Algernon. 
Sne  therefore  takes  the  part  of  a  politic  wife,  and,  laying  her  hand 
softly  on  her  adoring  husband's  arm,  says,)  vnth  a  sly  smile,  "  Sia 
come  vuole,  caro  marito  mio."* 

Adieu  fair  Christine,  thou  child  of  beauty,  genius,  and  heart ! 
Adieu  brave,  generous,  wife-tormenting  Guy!  Adieu  to  the 
noble  master  of  the  mansion,  the  happy  Emmeline,  the  gentle 
Mrs.  Mordaunt,  the  cheerful  old  admiral!  And  with  them  adieu 
to  the  attached  and  benevolent  Nanny,  carrying  off  the  little  girls 
to  bod ;  to  Mr.  Macintosh,  snapping  his  fingers,  to  the  great 
delight  of  Cecil  and  Algernon ;  to  his  good-natured  wife  and 
Lizzie,  engaged  in  petting  the  fat  lazy  fellows  Turk  and  Bijou ! 
"  To  each  and  all  a  fair  good  night  1"  May  many,  many  a  merry 
Christmas  again  reunite  the  happy  family  circle  around  the 
hospitable  hearth  of  Borlington  Castle. 

*  Be  ifc  aa  you  will,  my  dear  husbiM^d. 
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MYLOR  CHURCH  AND  FALMOUTH  HARBOUR, 

CORNWALL. 

BY  NICHOLAS  MICHELL. 

'Tib  not  when  jocund  Morning  walks  the  hills, 
Scattering  dew  pearls,  and  laughing  o'er  the  sea; 

Or  when  bright  noon  the  glen  with  sunshine  fills, 
And-  birds  pipe  jubilee, 

That  thou  shouldst  visit  Myloi^s  pensive  shades. 

View  creek  and  shore,  and  tread  its  leafy  glades. 

fiut  when  Eve,  Nature's  artist,  paints  the  west 
With  many  a  ruby  line  and  orange  ray. 

Striving  to  make  a  gorgeous  couch  of  rest 
For  sleepy,  weary  Day, 

And  quiet  lulls  the  hills  and  woods  of  green; 

Then  feels  the  heart  the  magic  of  the  scene. 

'Tis  now  that  hour;  I  gaze  across  the  wave. 
Burnished  and  glossy  in  the  amber  light; 

The  pebbly  beach  the  Uttle  billows  lave, 
In  thin-drawn  lines  of  white, 

Making  a  sound  most  faint  on  Evening's  air. 

As  if  the  tranquil  Ocean  whispered  prayer. 

Oh,  beautiful  the  circling  hills  that  gird 

Fal's  sheltering  harbour  I  'mid  wild  storms  of  fear, 

Safe  in  her  nest  as  sits  the  brooding  bird. 

The  great  ship  rideth  here: 
Fair-walled  Trelissick  decks  the  green  hill's  side. 
Woods  on  each  bank  down  sweeping  to  the  tide. 

The  castles*  guard  the  waters  iar  away, 

But  oft  their  stirring  thunders  swell  the  breeze; 

St  Just's  smooth  slopes  now  catch  the  dying  ray. 
While  gold  bathes  all  the  trees: 

White  cottages  are  sprinkled  o'er  each  steep. 

Like  drifts  of  snow  tne  flocks  of  nibbling  sheep. 

But  Mylor's  old  grey  church  and  rugged  tower, 
Unchanged  amid  a  thousand  changing  years. 

Attract  my  steps ;  how  solemn,  this  calm  hour. 
The  ancient  pile  appears  I 

Link  between  us  and  darkling  ages  fled, 

A  something  holy  watching  o'er  the  dead. 

*  Pendennis  and  St.  Mawes  castles,  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YIIL  The 
fonner  stands  on  an  elevation  upwards  of  three  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
commands  a  prospect  as  extenstre  and  beautiful  as  any  to  be  seen  on  the  Cornish 
coasts. 
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The  tottering  belfry  thickest  ivies  hide. 

Pall  woven  for  it  by  funereal  time; 
How  often  up  the  glens,  across  ihe  tide. 

Hath  swung  that  bell's  soft  chime  I 
Yesy  it  hath  tolled  through  ages;  now  you  hear 
A  small,  sweet  trill;  the  redbreast  carols  near. 

Mylor,  beneath  thy  famed  and  mighty  yew, 

That  gives  death's  dwellings  beauty,  let  me  stand; 

The  solemn  and  the  lovely  meet  my  view, 
A  charm  on  sea  and  land: 

Not  sad,  though  grave  the  thoughts  that  on  me  steal; 

'Mid  scene  like  this  no  gloom  the  heart  can  feel. 

Here  generations  have  renounced  the  dreams 
That  filled  each  busy  brain  in  long^past  day; 

Here  grief  forgets  its  tears,  and  craft  its  schemes, 
The  gleesome  child  its  play. 

The  village  maid  her  conquests,  here  to  close 

Her  sprightly,  laughing  eyes  in  calm  repose. 

Byyon  rude  stone  where  lengthening  shadows  fall. 
The  honest  peasant  rests  to  plough  no  more; 

In  that  white  tomb,  once  courted,  loved  by  all. 
The  squire's  career  is  o'er; 

Beneath  where  leaves  low  whisper  like  a  brook. 

The  priest  for  ever  now  hath  closed  his  book. 

Yew,  venerable,  sombre,  stately  tree  I 

Sure  thou  dost  droop  in  grief,  and  vigil  keep 

Beside  the  mound  where,  victims  of  the  sea, 
A  hundred  warriors  sleep: 

For  fields  of  blood,  for  cannon's  thunder-boom. 

Above  their  heads  now  Avhite-ruffed  daisies  bloom.^ 

Sweet  resting-place,  past  mortal  hopes  and  fears. 

Old  church  that  sanctifies  and  guards  the  graves, 
Yew,  braving  tempests  through  a  thousand  years. 

Wide,  music-breathing  waves ! 
Green-hanging  wood,  brown  glen,  and  sloping  hill- 
Peace  on  them  rest,  and  beauty  haunt  them  still  I 

Peace  too  with  him,  whose  voice  so  oft  is  heard 
In  those  grej^  walls,  whose  counsels  point  to  heaven ! 

Who  cheers  grief,  age,  with  many  a  kmdly  word, 
Whose  alms  to  want  are  given ; 

Well  may  these  lovely  scenes  calm  bliss  impart, 

And  nearer  to  his  Maker  draw  his  heart. 


*  In  one  grave  near  the  great  yew-tree  lie  interred  more  than  a  handred 
soldiers,  who,  returning  from  Spain  at  the  dose  of  the  Peninsular  War,  were. 
most  lamentably  wrecked  in  a  gale  of  wind  op  Trefusia  Point. 
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THE  POLITICAL  CRISIS. 

Therb  is  nothing  a  nation  is  more  tenacious  of  than  reference 
to  the  experience  of  the  past— to  the  lessons  of  history  in  fact — ^in 
regard  to  foregone  conclusions  of  policy.  A  people  bent  upon 
what  they  are  agreed  to  designate  as  ^^  progress,*'  will  neither 
tolerate  bein^  shown  that  they  are  only  following,  a  beaten  track, 
or,  being  asked  if  what  they  term  '^progress"  is  really  such. 
There  can  be  no  question  but  that  Great  Britain  has  progressed 
under  its  old  constitution  to  a  very  high  degree  of  power  and 
prosperity.  This,  owing  to  the  industry,  enterprise,  and  intelli- 
gence of  the  people,  inspired,  sustained,  and  deyeloped  by  free 
institutions  and  the  Protestant  religion.  A  comparison  with  other 
countries,  in  which  such  a  combination  does  not  exist,  is  sufficient 
to  establish  the  fact.  The  question,  then,  that  should  present 
itself  to  every  thoughtful  and  patriotic  mind  is,  will  the  carrying 
out  the  measures  which  are  so  generally  associated  in  the  present 
day  with  the  idea  of  ^^  progress"  enhance  that  power  ana  pros- 
perity, or  will  it  have  an  opposite  efiect?  If  such  measures  can 
only  benefit  a  portion  of  the  community,  at  the  expense  of  the 
other,  they  do  not  constitute  progress — class  legislation  is  generally 
an  injustice — but  if  they  can  be  shown  not  to  benefit  any  portion 
of  the  community,  they  are  simply  retrogressive  and  ruinous.  To 
take  an  example.  It  has  been  proposed  to  cheapen  poor  men's 
luxuries  and  comforts  by  a  relief  from  the  burdens  of  taxation ;  and 
as  certain  expenses  must  be  borne  by  any  form  of  government,  it 
has  been  further  proposed  to  make  up  the  difierence  by  a  reduction 
in  crippling,  or  altogether  doing  away  with  the  army  and  navy. 
Now  m  what  does  the  prosperity  of  our  country  chiefly  lie?  In 
our  manufactures. 

But  bow  do  our  manufactures  find  a  market?  By  means  of 
our  vast  mercantile  marine.  And  our  mercantile  marine  is  in- 
debted for  its  security  to  our  army  and  navy,  and  to  our  colonial 
and  other  foreign  possessions.  The  mercantile  marine  brings  us 
back  tropical  and  other  produce  in  return  for  our  manufactured 
goods.  Our  very  manufactures  depend  in  part  upon  a  foreign  or 
colonial  supply  of  raw  material.  Take  away,  then,  or  diminish 
the  efficiency  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  there  would  be  no 
security  for  our  merchant  service,  and,  consequently,  no  outlet  for 
our  manufactures.  To  reduce  the  duty  upon  tea,  sugar,  cofiee, 
and  other  colonial  produce,  it  is  thus  proposed  to  ruin  capitalist 
and  working-man  alike;  nor  would  the  said  colonial  produce  be 
cheaper,  for,  as  it  would  then  come  via  America  or  Russia,  or  by 
some  other  route,  it  would  be  far  dearer  than  with  the  existing 
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duty.    And  yet  this  is  what  a  poition  of  the  community  are 
pleased  to  designate  as  progress ! 

There  are  those,  again,  who  maintain  that  Grreat  Britain  would 
be  more  prosperous  without  colonies  than  with  them.  Our 
colonies  not  only  opening  a  wide  field  for  our  merchant  navy,  our 
commerce  both  in  exports  and  imports,  but  also  affording  a  home 
for  a  superabundant  population.  The  same  theorists  would  do 
away  witn  the  law  of  primogeniture,  and  convert  even  our  parks 
into  arable  land.  Suppose,  as  in  France,  a  farmer  to  have  a  free- 
hold of  a  hundred  acres  and  ten  children.  He  must  leave  ten 
acres  to  each  child.  But  suppose  each  child  to  have  ten 
children,  then,  in  one  generation,  each  is  reduced  to  a  pittance  of 
one  acre.  In  the  practical  working  of  the  law  this  is  not  the  case^ 
because  as  one  cannot  live  on  ten  acres,  he  makes  over  his  legacy 
to  another,  and  becomes  a  working-man,  or  a  soldier ;  but  it  is  the 
logical  deduction  to  be  derived  from  the  proposed  legislation. 
Laying  aside,  then,  the  mischief  done  to  the  agricultural  interest 
by  doing  away  with  farming  upon  a  large  scale,  and  converting  it 
into  market  gardening  and  potato  plots,  the  land  would  be  covered 
in  the  course  of  a  few  generations  with  the  cottages  of  poor  people. 
Not  that  the  poor  are  m  any  way  to  be  despised  or  disregardea  as 
such,  but  that  it  is  unwise  and  unnecessary  that  there  should  be 
more  than  can  be  avoided.  The  advocates  of  a  theoretical  pro- 
gress meet  the  difficulty  by  insinuating  that  limits  should  be 
placed  upon  the  procreation  of  the  species.  This,  when  in  our 
colonies,  left  by  a  wise  Providence,  purposely  to  meet  the  demands 
of  an  excessive  population,  there  are  millions  upon  millions  of 
acres  of  fertile  soil,  as  yet  untenanted,  for  want  of  roads  and 
means  of  approach  or  outlet  for  produce.  Which  system  of  legis- 
lation has  really  the  welfare  of  the  poorer  classes  at  heart,  that 
which  would  ensure  them  employment,  or,  failing  that,  would  do 
its  best  to  open'  to  them  new  regions  for  maintenance  and  even 

i)ro8perity,  or  that  which  arrives  by  the  irresistible  force  of  its  own 
ogic,  to  the  most  repulsive  conclusion ,  that  the  only  remedy  for 
existing  social  evils  and  abuses  is  in  limiting  procreation?  It  is 
not  in  Grreat  Britain  as  it  is  in  France,  where  the  multiplication  of 
the  species  is  opposed  by  a  general  enlistment  of  adults  and  the 
immorality  and  monasticism  of  barrack  life;  or  as  in  America, 
where  there  are  boundless  prairies  and  backwoods  where  to  retire 
before  the  pressure  of  a  superabundant  population.  Great  Britain 
has  only  its  colonies  and  foreign  possessions  to  depend  upon ;  do  away 
with  these  (and  they  cannot  be  held  without  an  army  and  navy), 
and  we  not  only  do  away  with  our  manufactures,  our  commerce, 
and  our  power  and  prosperity,  but  we  fill  the  country  (except  in 
the  case  of  such  as  would  seek  a  home  in  foreign  states)  with  a 
redundant  population,  over  and  above  its  means,  and  a  poverty 
that  would  be  common  to  all. 
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In  the  mean  time  a  sop  is  thrown  out  to  the  multitude  who  toil 
with  their  muscles,  as  opposed  to  the  minority  who  toil  with  their 
brains,  that  they  shall  be  relieved  of  taxation  at  the  expense  of  the 
latter  class;  that  indirect  taxation  shall  indeed  be  relieved  not  only 
by  the  peace-at-any-price  reduction  in  expenditure,  which  will 
pmce  Grreat  Britain  at  the  mercy  of  France,  Russia,  and  Amerioa, 
and  every  merchantman  in  peril  of  swarthy  Chinese  or  Malayan 
pirate;  also  by  throwing  a  larger  burden  upon  realised  proper^ — 
in  other  words,  by  the  confiscation — as  used  to  be  practised  in 
Turkey — of  the  profits  of  superior  thrift,  intelligenoei  or  wisdom. 

One  would  suppose  that  this  was  going  far  enough  in  the 
modem  system  of  pandering  to  the  school  of  muscle,  but  it  by  no 
means  goes  so  far  as  to  meet  the  views  of  the  practical  disciples  of 
the  school.  ^^  What  we  want,"  we  heard  a  bricklayer  say  to 
another,  during  the  recent  elections,  ^^  is  a  division  of  property." 
**  But,"  observed  the  other,  "  there  are  so  many  of  us  that  if  that 
was  done  there  would  be  no  one  to  build  houses."  '^  Some  have 
too  much  and  others  too  little,"  remarked  another  advocate  of 

}>rogrces  upon  being  canvassed  for  his  vote,  ^^  what  I  want  is  a 
airer  division  of  property."  ^^  If  such  a  division  could  be  effected," 
it  was  explained  to  the  theorist,  ^Hhere  would  be  just  the  same 
inequality  after  a  short  lapse  of  time  as  at  present.  Some  would 
be  thrifty  and  industrious,  others  extravagant  and  idle."  He 
could  not  see  it.  No  more  can  many.  The  great  mass  of  the 
poorer  classes  vote  for  the  ^^  Liberals,"  as  they  are  called,  simply 
because  they  look  upon  them  as  stepping-stones  to  a  social  and 
financial  revolution.  That  whilst  the  great  fallacy  of  such  ideas 
of  progress  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  would  last  so  brief  a  time  that 
another  and  similar  revolution  and  redistribution  would  be  soon 
required,  and  these  would  succeed  one  another  so  rapidly,  that 
none  but  would  repudiate  the  system  upon  trial.  The  attempt  of 
trades  unions  to  limit  the  development  of  man's  industry  and  in- 
telUgcnoe,  by  restraining  \\\m  from  the  advantages  of  success  over 
idle  or  incapable  competitors,  is  one  of  the  most  notable  instances 
of  the  false,  pernicious,  and  ruinous  ideas  that  are  becoming 
current  in  this  hitherto  happy  and  free  country,  and  which,  under 
the  most  erroneous  title  of  ^^  Liberalism,"  are  threatening  us  with 
tbe  worst  of  all  tyrannies — that  of  a  selfish,  ignorant,  and  misled 
democracy.  As  an  old  Indian  officer  remarked  to  us,  the  supposed 
unenlightened  Easterns  understand  their  social  position  and  appre- 
ciate the  limits  of  personal  liberty  better  than  the  lower  classes  in 
[England. 

It  is  not  so  much,  however,  what  the  majority  venture  to  hope 
for  and  anticipate  that  it  is  necessary  to  discuss  at  the  present 
moment,  as  what  they  actually  profess  and  hold  forth.  The  first 
point  is  a  diminished  expenditure  and  taxation.  Now,  all  expe- 
zienoe  baa  shown  that  tne  Conservative  party  has  been  able  to 
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combine  a  reduced  expenditure  with  efficiency  in  a  much  higher 
degree  than  the  Liberals  have  done.  The  Liberals  may  have  made 
a  show  of  actually  fewer  figure^  but  they  left  to  the  ConservatiTea 
an  army  without  proper  equipment,  a  navy  of  experimental  ships, 
and  a  war  with  Abyssinia,  notoriously  brought  about  by  their  own 
indifference  and  superciliousness.  If  the  Conservatives  were  called 
upon  to  make  good  the  things  left  undone  by  the  Liberals  by  an 
increased  expenditure,  the  Liberals  had  a  majority  by  which  to 
trammel  all  real  progress,  but  they  had  not  the  courage  to  vote 
against  an  expenditure  which  had  its  origin  in  their  own  neglect 
and  incapacity.  There  are,  no  doubt,  many  details  in  expenditure 
by  which  rehef  could  be  given  to  an  overburdened  people,  but 
when  the  Liberals  propose  to  effect  this  by  the  destruction  of  the 
Church,  the  army,  and  navy,  and  severing  us  from  our  colonies 
and  foreign  possessions,  they  do  not  propose  remission  of  burdens 
so  much  as  a  general  bankruptcy.  If  reforms  are  to  be  effected 
f  and  no  ministry  could  exist  in  the  present  day  which  did  not  turn 
Its  attention  to  such),  they  must  be  carried  out  without  involving 
the  sacrifice  of  the  moral,  social,  and  political  status  of  the  country 
— they  must,  in  other  words,  be  Conservative  reforms,  not  destruc- 
tive reforms.  The  Conservatives,  as  a  class,  have  ever  been  the 
greatest  reformers  in  the  country;  the  party  of  progress,  or  de- 
struction, has  not  yet  been  able  to  carry  any  great  reforms  without 
their  concurrence,  whilst  the  Liberals,  being  bound  by  their 
electioneering  pledges  to  support  all  and  every  kind  of  reform, 
they  are,  as  it  were,  compellea  to  support  any  ameliorations  advo- 
cated or  initiated  by  the  Conservatives. 

A  next  claim  to  support  advanced  by  the  Liberals  is  that  they 
do  not  hold  the  existing  reforms  in  the  constituency  to  be  final 
They  would  extend  the  franchise  to  an  extent  varying  with  the 
pressure  placed  upon  the  different  representatives— even  to  man- 
hood suffirage  and  the  ballot.  One  philosopher — extinct  for  the 
present  as  a  politician — would  also  mdude  the  fair  sex.  ThisL 
when  the  latest  reforms  were  achieved  by  the  Conservatives,  and 
that  the  Liberals  when  in  power  effected  no  reform  whatsoever. 
It  has  been  said  that  every  man  who  pays  taxes  should  have  a 
voice  in  the  expenditure.  This  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  true ;  but  if 
this  be  granted,  then  there  ou^ht  to  be  a  scale  of  votes  according 
to  amount  of  taxation.  As  it  is,  the  intelligence  and  wealth  of  the 
country  are  utterly  swamped  by  the  vast  numerical  majority  of  a 
discontented  multitude.  A  capitalist  or  a  landowner  who  employs 
a  thousand  hands  has  only  one  vote  against  a  thousand.  It  may 
be  said  that  the  interest  of  the  capitalist  or  the  landowner  should 
be  the  same  as  that  pf  the  working  classes ;  but  so  long  as  there  are 
trades  unions  and  communists  their  interests  cannot  be  identicaL 
There  can,  indeed,  be  no  true  representation  of  interests  without 
class  representation,  and  a  parliament  which  represents  only  the 
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inlerestB  of  the  lower  cUmss  majority  neither  represents  the  feelings, 
the  principles^  the  intelligence,  or  property  of  the  country.  It  may 
represent  the  demres  of  a  discontented  majority,  but  it  does  not  re- 
present the  loyal  and  religious  convictions  of  the  minority.  The 
attempts  made  to  obtain  a  representation  of  the  minority  have 
proved  to  be  silly  expedients  to  supplant  the  more  correct  system 
of  plurality  of  votes. 

The  whole  system  of  election  needs,  indeed,  radical  reform.  It 
may  be  a  time-honoured  institution — ^if  so,  there  never  was  one  so 
much  abused  or  that  was  more  in  want  of  change.  In  many 
nlaoes  only  two-thirds  of  the  electors  go  to  the  poU,  intimidated 
by  the  manner  in  which  business  is  conducted  at  a  place  conse- 
crated by  custom  to  riot  and  violence.  In  other  places — ^noto- 
riously in  Ireland — the  Conservatives  were  not  allowed  to  vote  at 
all.  Why  could  not  the  election  of  representatives  be  carried  on 
like  that  of  guardians  of  the  poor,  by  written  papers  from  house  to 
house?  The  expenses  would  not  be  so  great  as  they  are  under  the 
present  system,  and  in  the  election  of  guardians  plurality  of  votes 
IS  admitted.  The  men  who  disgrace  the  hustings  and  the  polling- 
booths  are  mostly  non-voters.  We  have  done  away  with  public 
hangings  why  should  we  not  do  away  with  pillorying  our  candi- 
dates and  making  a  pandemonium  of  hustings  and  polling-booths? 
The  institution  as  it  stands  is  a  disgrace  to  a  civilised  country.  It 
never  fails  to  entail  more  or  less  loss  of  life,  and  it  certainly  does 
not  ensure  the  representation  of  the  a^ed,  sick,  or  timid,  however 
distinguished  may  be  their  social  position. 

The  sreat  stepping-stone  to  place  for  the  Liberals  has,  however, 
as  is  wed  known,  b^n  on  the  present  occasion  the  promised  dis- 
establishment of  the  Protestant  Church  of  Ireland.  The  project  is 
as  unjust^  as  unfair,  and  as  impolitic,  as  the  motives  that  suggested 
it  are  dkcreditable.  The  Insh  themselves  were  not  originally 
attached  to  the  Church  of  Rome — their  own  patron  saint  is  not 
admitted  into  the  Roman  Calendar.  Yet  are  there  now  in  Ireland 
two  races  and  two  religions  opposed  to  one  another:  the  Celtic  or 
Irish  and  the  mixed  Irish,  English,  and  Scotch,  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics^ and  those  who  protest  against  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope 
and  who  are  loyal  to  their  own  country  or  in  their  allegiance  to 
the  Queen  of  U-reat  Britain.  The  Irish  Roman  Catholics,  who 
are  in  the  majority,  want  Ireland  to  themselves,  with  the  Pope  as 
their  spiritual  head.  In  pursuance  of  this  policy,  their  dissatisfac- 
tion ever  and  anon  breaks  out  in  petty  grievances  too  numerous 
and  too  frequent  to  detail.  As  one  is  palliated  or  removed,  another 
springs  up.  When  Catholic  emancipation  was  conceded,  we  were 
solemnly  told  there  would  be  an  end  to  discontent  Has  sucli 
proved  to  be  the  case?  The  American  Irish  fanned  a  new  flame 
of  discord  and  inaugurated  Fenianism.  The  Fenians  had  to  be 
put  down  by  force  of  arms,  and  were  most  leniently  dealt  with. 
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The  few  detected  in  open  arms,  and  who  were  dnbjected  to  the 
last  penalty  of  the  law,  are  looked  upon  as  political  martyrs.  Tbe 
Protestant  party  remained  loyal^  and  they  are  therefore  selected  for 
punishment.  It  is  proposed  to  deprire  them  of  their  Church  and 
confiscate  their  Church  property  I  The  upholding  of  the  Ptote&- 
tant  Church  by  the  State  is  looked  upon  as  a  grievance  aiid  an 
insult  to  the  Roman  Catholics.  The  next  step  that  logically 
follows  is  that  the  presence  of  Protestants  themselres  of  any  form 
or  description  in  Iroland  will  also  b^  looked  upon  as  a  grievance 
and  an  insult  to  the  Roman  Catholics ;  they  must  be  converted  or 
expelled  the  country,  and  their  pro|)erty  confi^ated  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Celts. 

We  say  "  logically  follows,"  for  the  thing  is  so  patent  that  it  has 
already  been  anticipated  in  the  programme  of  the  Liberal  party — 
one  of  the  wondrous  projects  contained  in  which  is  the  buying  out 
the  Protestant  Irish  landlords  with  the  public  money — t*.  ^.,  thd 
hard  earnings  of  the  brain-working  classes  of  England,  in  order  to 
give  up  the  land  to  the  pet  Celtic  lambs,  and  make  Ireland  happy 
in  an  equality  of  beggary  and  ignorance. 

Whilst  certain  Irish  traitors  were  hissing  the  toast  of  the  Queen 
in  the  capital  of  the  island,  John  O'Neill,  president  of  the  Fenian 
Brotherhood,  was  challenging  his  countrymen  to  organise  their 
strength,  and  bidding  them  not  to  be  deceired  by  the  cry  of 
"justice  to  Ireland"  which  is  now  raised.  "  In  this  cry,'*  he  says, 
"  your  interests,  your  rights,  your  very  lives,  are  to  be  gambled 
away  at  English  polling-booths."  Any  man  who  asks  to  sit  in  an 
English  parliament  in  the  name  of  Ireland  should  be  spurned.  The 
Fenian  chief  continues:  ^^Mr.  Gladstone  said^  '  England  and  Scot- 
land could  not  be  well  if  Ireland  were  sick.'  Language  mote  cold- 
blooded in  its  hypocrisy  has  never  been  pronounced  by  a  public 
man.  Ireland  has  been  sick  to  death  for  seven  hundred  years 
without  any  detriment  to  England."  Does  England  promise  Hon 
the  restoration  of  the  Irish  parliament,  or  any  "  substantial  redress^' 
of  Irish  grievances?  No;  "we  know  from  her  past  promises  in 
similar  emergencies  that  her  cry  for  justice  to  Ireland  is  the  cry  of 
the  heartless  and  cowardly  hypocrite."  In  conclusion,  Mr.  O'lSTeill 
impresses  upon  his  countrymen  the  "  truth"  that  God  has  conferred 
upon  them  the  right  to  govern  themselves.  They  have  only  to  use 
their  strength  properly  to  possess  themselves  of  their  rights. 

From  alt  this,  it  has  been  justly  remarked,  it  seems  clear  that  the 
Fenians,  at  least,  are  not  prepared  to  look  upon  the  discndowment 
of  the  Irish  Church  as  a  "panacea"  for  the  wrongs  of  Ireland.  Mr. 
Bright  declares  that  the  measure  will  be  the  means  of  building  up 
a  true  "United  Kingdom."  Irishmen  think  difierently;  but 
Irishmen  cannot  know  their  own  wishes  or  plans  so  well  as  tlie 
English  radical  party. 

The  tendency  of  the  English  to  attach  more  importance  to  men 
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than  to  measures  is  a  weak  point  in  their  mental  constitution.  A 
stranger  reading  for  the  first  time  our  public  papers,  or  gazing  at 
our  multitudinous  caricatures,  would  thmk  that  the  country  was 
shaken  to  its  very  foundations  by  a  few  prominent  names  as  if  by 
Atlantian  earthquakes.  This  is  a  reprenensible  sacrifioe  of  their 
own  intelligence  and  independence  of  spirit  made  at  the  altar  of 
egotism*  It  is  not  always  the  most  fluent  haranguer,  the  boldest 
denunciatory  or  the  most  necessitous  claimant  for  office  who  makes 
the  best  administrator  or  the  truest  friend  to  the  people.  The 
avowed  duplicity  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  for  example,  in  allowing  him- 
self  to  be  elected  for  Oxford  at  the  very  time  that  he  was,  by  his 
own  account,  meditating  the  destruction  of  the  Irish  Protestant 
Church,  takes  away  from  any  possible  respect  that  can  be  enter- 
tained for  in  many  respects  a  very  clever  man,  but  who  does  not 
possess  that  high  sense  of  principle  which  is  expected  from  a  lead-* 
mg  statesman.  The  men  -of  Lancashire  rejected  the  so-called 
honourable  gentleman  as  their  representative  because  the  majority 
happened  to  be  not  only  sound  Protestants,  but  also  because  in 
every  one  of  their  large  towns  they  are  brought  face  to  face  with 
an  Irish  colony,  which  exhibits  to  them,  in  its  social  and  religious 
characteristics,  the  fruits  of  a  system  which  is  dominated  by  Roman 
Catholicism.  It  is  more  than  passing  strange;  it  is  humiliating  to 
all  true  Englishmen,  to  see  their  country,  at  a  time  when  the  last 
strongholds  of  a  medinval  and  barbarous  dominion — ^Italy,  Austria, 
and  Spain — are  throwing  off  the  shackles  and  superstitions  of  a 
system  that  is  destructive  of  all  social,  political,  and  religious 
freedom,  vexed  and  torn  by  sentimental  enthusiasts  in  its  own 
bosom,  sapped  in  its  dearest  rights  by  a  foreign  hierarchy,  and 
threatened  with  spoliation  to  pacify  a  hostile  and  degenerate  popu- 
lation. Luckily  the  triumph  of  the  anti-English  party  is  not  yet 
insured,  and  they  may  depend  upon  it  that  there  will  be  a  stout 
resistance  on  the  part  of  all  true  rrotestants^  whether  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church,  or  the  Presbyterian  Church,  or  among  the  Dis* 
senters,  ere  liberties  won  on  the  field  of  battle  are  handed  over  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  a  foreign  dominion.  The  spirit  of  our 
ancestors  is  not  extinct  if  it  is  dormant.  The  upper  classes  have 
to  a  certain  extent  been  carried  away  for  the  moment  by  church 
and  collegiate  seductions;  the  middle  classes  have  in  a  similar  way 
been  to  a  certain  extent  indolent  or  indifferent;  Presbyterians  and 
Dissenters — but  also  only  to  a  certain  extent — ^have  been  woni  over 
to  the  injury  of  their  cause  by  the  charms  of  the  voluntary  system, 
and  by  their  envy  or  hatred  of  an  Established  Church;  whilst  the 
lower  classes  understand  little  of  what  is  going  on,  or,  if  they  do, 
rejoice  in  the  prospects  of  a  general  discomfiture  of  all  Church 
parties.  It  is  the  fiishion  to  veil  the  future  by  denouncing  all  who 
expose  the  logical  sequence  of  events  as  alarmists;  but  such  a  pro- 
ceeding does  not  take  away  from  the  fact  that  such  a  state  of  the 
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public  mind  bodes  graver  evils,  if  statesmen  abet  the  mischief  by 
aiding  in  its  progress,  and  that  sad  for  Old  England  will  be  the 
day  when  the  real  tendency  of  events  becomes  patent  to  all. 

A  church  may  exist  without  a  state,  as  is  exemplified  by  Ro- 
manism itself;  but  a  state  cannot  thrive  without  a  church.  If,  as 
a  result  of  success  in  procuring  the  disestablishment  or  disendow- 
ment  of  the  Protestant  Church  of  Ireland,  an  attempt  were  made 
to  separate  Church  and  State  in  England,  or  to  disendow  the 
English  Protestant  Church,  the  landed  interest,  the  aristocracy 
and  the  monarchy,  might  follow  in  the  wake,  for  they  have  no 
stronger  claims  upon  the  people  than  has  the  national  church. 
Dissent  would  also  soon  give  way  before  a  wealthy,  organised,  and 
ambitious  foreign  hierarchy,  ana  it  would  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  it  had  laboured  in  its  own  destruction.  Everything 
that  has  tended  and  contributed  to  make  Great  Britain  what  it  is^ 
a  great,  free,  and  powerful  nation,  the  envy  and  admiration  of  the 
world,,  would  be  exchanged  for  popular  anarchy  or  a  demoralising 
superstition,  which  all  experience  has  shown  to  be  utterly  incom- 
patible with  freedom  of  thought  or  action,  or  with  national  power 
and  prosperity. 

The  Conservative  party  has,  after  an  appeal  made  to  the  country, 
under  a  new  constituency,  gone  out  of  power,  and  the  initiative 
and  executive  government  of  the  country  has  passed  into  the 
hands  of  a  Liberal  majority — a  majority  furnished  chiefly  from 
Scotland  and  Ireland.  But  considermg  that  the  policy  of  the  new 
ministry  has  not  found  acceptance  with  either  the  great  bulk  or 
the  better  informed  among  the  people  of  England,  and  that  a  con- 
siderable number  of  so-called  Liberals  will  probably  be  really  Con- 
servative, in  the  sense  of  proceeding  only  with  such  moderate 
reforms  as  the  Conservatives  themselves  would  hail  with  rejoicing, 
and  will  be  opposed  to  all  revolutionary  changes,  there  is  every 
likelihood  of  a  real  working  constitutional  majority  in  the  new 
houee,  and  of  a  tenure  of  power  on  the  part  of  'the  new  ministry, 
which  can  only  be  extended  by  avoiding  the  main  issues. 

Should,  however,  such  issues  be  preyed,  a  still  further  result  is 
probable,  to  which  afiairs  have  for  some  time  past  been  tending, 
and  that  is,  that  the  old  historical  parties  of  W  hig  and  Tory  will 
become  obsolete,  and  a  new  class  of  politicians  will  spring  up,  who 
will  be  at  once  Liberal  and  Conservative.  There  is  every  evidence^ 
amidst  shades  of  opinion  as  diversified  as  the  foliage  of  the  forest, 
that  this  is  an  epoch  when  a  crisis  may  be  expected  in  the  history 
of  England,  and  the  best  thins  that  can  happen  will  be  the  forma- 
tion of  a  moderate  and  constitutional  party  of  politicians,  by  the 
tknion  of  Liberal-Conservatives  with  Conservative-Liberals,  who  will 
carry  out  all  necessary  reforms,  but  will  at  the  same  time  do  battle 
in  the  cause  of  the  Queen,  and  Church  and  State,  and  exert  itself 
to  the  utmost  in  preserving  the  ancient  constitution  of  the  realm 
from  rack  and  rum. 
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A  NOVEL. 

XIV. 
JOHXHT  ABBOAD. 

JoHNKT  had  now  begun  to  conceive  that  his  knowledge  of 
human  nature  was  e^ual  to  that  of  a  grown-up  person;  he  was 
half  disposed  to  give  it  a  conspicuous  place  in  his  pocket-book  lest 
any  of  its  details  should  be  lost.  His  acquaintance  with  the  sea 
and  seafaring  men  opened  his  eye%  and  since  his  tea  at  the  rectory 
a  whole  volume  of  clerical  life  was  in  his  possession.  But  further 
and  more  varied  information  was  in  store.  He  was  punctual  to 
his  appointment  the  next  daj  with  Mr.  Frere,  but  as  Harry  had 
not  returned  he  was  kept  waiting  in  the  dispensary,  where  he  ex- 
perienced a  sense  of  novel  odours  from  cabalistic  bottles  and  tinc- 
tures of  many  hues.  He  had  an  ingenious  and  wondering  mind, 
to  himi  therefore,  the  smell  of  rhubarb  was  surprising.  He  was 
struck  at  the  sight  of  mystical  names  gilded  on  a  hundred  drawers 
and  on  rows  of  bottles  shelf  above  shelf;  it  was  to  him  like  a  dic- 
tionary of  alchemy  turned  inside  out,  and  he  studied  the  inscrutable 
symbols  until  his  senses,  unable  to  fathom  them,  appeared  to  be 
translated  into  the  Latin  above. 

He  then  took  to  watching  Mr.  Frere,  to  listening  to  what 
passed  while  he  diagnosticated,  prognosticated,  and  dispensed  his 
medicine. 

Mr.  Frere  could  cork  a  bottle,  roll  a  pill,  and  at  the  same  time 
order  out  a  tongue  from  across  the  counter.  The  patients  put  out 
their  tongues,  and  were  subjected  to  personal  remarks,  wriich  to 
the  boy  seemed  ungracious,  such  as  ^'  what  a  nasty  coat ! "  The 
censure  was  applied  to  no  small  number  of  the  sick,  in  many  in- 
stances without  grounds.  It  appeared  even  ironic«il  when  a  man 
in  a  linen  jacket  was  reproached  for  his  thick  fur,  though  it  was  in 
the  dog-days,  and  others  who  wore  black  coats  were  pronounced 
white,  brown,  or  yellow,  according  to  the  passing  whim. 

'^  Yours  is  the  jaundice,''  observed  Mr.  Frere  to  a  man  in  a 
tight  smock  frock. 

Johnny  took  an  observation;  he  was  just  thinking  that  the  poor 

fellow  looked  like  his  mothei^s  canary,  when  the  notion  was  upset 

by  the  man's  own  exclamation  of  ^^  Thank  the  Lord,  I  sleeps  like  a 
pigl'' 

Then  a  fat  woman  came  sailing  forward  to  the  counter,  with  a 
whine  as  she  lurched  and  rolled  from  side  to  side* 
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"Are  you  in  pain,  my  good  woman?"  said  Mr.  Frere. 

"  Pain,  sir ;  why,  I  sufier  shipwreck ! " 

With  these  words  she  tossed  and  waved  her  hands,  as  if  she  was 
all  at  sea.  He  gave  her  a  dose  of  hartshorn,  which  ran  at  Johnny's 
nose;  he  fell  back  and  sneezed. 

"  You,  too,  look  poorly  this  morning,"  observed  Mr.  Frere  to 
the  next  patient. 

"Yes,  sir,  I  had  an  awful  struggle  last  night;  I  could  hardly 
keep  soul  and  body  together." 

Johnny  had  no  sooner  admired  the  victory  obtained  by  this 
man  over  himself,  for  he  had  evidently  succeeded,  than  he  was 
called  upon  to  witness  a  phenomenon  equally  strange',  for  another 
quietly  exclaimed: 

"  My  head  is  splitting  into  a  thousand  pieces ! " 

Many  other  incredible  statements  were  put  forward. 

"  My  heart  comes  into  my  mouth  at  the  sight  of  victuals,"  said 
one  old  woman. 

**  Feel  me,"  said  a  youth  ;  "  I  am  a  bag  of  bones." 

A  tall,  superstitious-looking  man  begged  a  visit  of  Mr.  Frere  to 
his  daughter. 

"  She  will  appear  to  you  as  the  ghost  of  her  former  self,"  said 
the  father.     "  xou  can  see  throueh  ner." 

Johnny  turned  his  face  to  Mr.  Frere's,  and  was  surprised  to  find 
that  he  did  not  tremble  with  fear. 

In  a  similar  fashion  the  examinations  went  on  for  a  whole  hour, 
filling  the  boy's  mind  with  wonder  at  one  time,  with  doubts  at 
another. 

The  patients  could  not  close  their  lids,  for  sleep  had  left  their 
pillows.  They  were  deaf,  and  heard  a  hundred  hammers  in  their 
ears;  the  roaring  in  their  heads  might  be  heard  for  miles  oflT. 
They  had  no  taste,  so  they  could  not  touch  a  thing,  and  they  took 
only  half  their  medicine  because  they  saw  double.  Needlewomen 
overwrought  with  work  fancied  they  had  thread-worms,  and  dress- 
makers went  still  further,  and  complained  of  tape- worms :  at  least, 
such  did  the  boy-student  decide  to  be  their  several  callings. 

"  Was  it  true,"  thought  he,  "  or  was  it  a  play  got  up  to  amuse 
him,  like  the  comedy  that  he  had  witnessed  at  Mr.  Wynn's?" 

He  was  disposed  to  adopt  the  latter  view,  inasmuch  as  the 
patients  spoke  in  a  whine  while  they  acted  their  diseases  before 
the  doctor,  and  in  a  natural  voice  while  talking  among  themselves, 
often  joking  and  laughing  as  they  made  their  exit. 

At  this  juncture  Uaptam  Bray  and  Mr.  Vinnicomb  entered  the 
dispensary  arm-in-arm,  to  the  surprise  and  delight  of  Mr.  Frere, 
who  was  only  too  well  aware  of  their  chronic  antipathy  to  each 
other. 

"  We  are  not  very  well  to-day,"  said  the  first ;  "  we  have  been 
indulging  in  greengages  too  freely." 
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On  finding  John  Prentis  there,  the  friendly  couple  shook  his 
hand,  and  greeted  him  with  united  kind  regards ;  he  was  rescued 
from  their  salutation  by  the  timely  entrance  of  young  Harry,  fresh 
from  school,  the  future  companion  of  his  studies. 

^^Oh,  here  he  is,"  said  Mr.  Frere;  ^'  excuse  me,  gentlemen,  for 
half  a  minute.  Look  here,  Harry,  this  is  John  Prentis,  he  is  going 
with  you  every  day  to  school;  it  is  all  settled,  and  you  will  call 
for  him  every  morning  at  ten  minutes  to  nine  on  your  way.  So 
now  you  have  only  to  understand  each  other  and  be  friends." 

The  boys  grinned  at  each  other  by  way  of  mutual  confidence, 
then  Harry  dragged  Johnny  into  the  dinmg-room  for  a  chat  over 
the  horrors  of  the  school. 

Harry  was  not  a  good  boy  at  that  time,  but  as  Johnny  was,  it 
was  of  no  consequence,  for  a  bad  example  is  often  useful  as  a  con- 
trast, and  as  a  warning.  It  is  hard  to  find  language  in  which  to 
define  one  peculiarity  in  the  character  of  Harry  Frere,  and  a 
naughty  one  it  was.  He  swore  like  Old  Harry,  and  yet  he  didn't, 
and  here  lies  the  difficulty,  for  Mr.  Frere  swore  not  at  all.  His 
habit  might  have  corrupted  John  had  his  name  been  Jack,  but  it 
wasn't;  Johnny  had  never  descended  so  low.  So,  by  parity  of 
reasoning,  had  Harry  been  Henry,  he  would  have  been  safe.  It 
was  so  ordered,  however,  that  Johnny  took  his  impressions  from 
his  mother  like  the  wax  from  the  seal,  and  Harry  from  his  like  the 
seal  from  the  wax. 

This  great  failing  of  Harry  Frere  was  only  one  of  many; 
among  others  he  was  not  true  to  his  word.  He  gave  his  father 
bis  promise  to  take  John  Prentis  straight  to  school  and  back ;  on 
doing  so  he  little  thought  that  he  womd  be  watched.  They  were 
not  accompanied,  because  the  schoolfellows  of  Johnny  would  have 
laughed,  but  they  were  followed  over  every  inch  of  ground  that 
they  traversed  either  by  Yinnicomb  or  Bray,  who  had  their  in- 
structions, as  well  as  the  young  scholars ;  and  without  thwarting 
them  in  their  course  took  good  care  that  no  hireling  should  molest 
or  tamper  with  them  on  their  way.  So  bold  was  Harry,  he  did 
not  begin  even  right,  but  starting  fair  only  until  out  of  sight,  he 
roposed  to  turn  down  the  street  and  have  a  peep  at  the  sea. 
ohnny  refused,  and  went  towards  the  school ;  Harry,  a  little 
ashamed,  rejoined  him,  and  they  arrived  together  the  first  day. 

After  this,  Harry  and  his  friend  went  punctually  to  school  for 
the  first  week,  during  which  Johnny  had  a  quiet  conscience,  and 
said  his  lessons  admirably  to  Mr.  Fiddle,  who,  placing  his  arms 
round  the  neophyte's  neck,  insidiously  coaxed  him  on,  and 
encouraged  him.  On  the  second  week  Johnny  heard  his  conscience 
whisper  as  if  it  were  John's  on  its  downward  path  to  Jack's.  He 
had  been  twice  with  Harry  to  try  a  dodge  with  the  waves,  instead 
of  walHng  direct  to  school.     Harry  took  the  lead,  he  was  an  old 
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hand  at  the  fun ;  when  the  waters  receded  he  advanced,  when 
they  gave  him  chase  he  retreated.  But  he  placed  undue  con- 
fidence in  his  heelsy  for  the  waves  not  to  be  baulked  would  nestle 
two  together  and  come  on,  the  first  breaking  (j^uietlvy  the  second 
tumbling  across  it  and  emptying  its  contents  into  Harry's  shoes, 
retiring  with  a  hoarse  laugh  as  if  to  tell  him  he  had  better  go  to 
school.  Harry  swore  that  the  waves  had  cheated,  but  had  not 
wetted  him;  then  laughed  angrily  in  return,  and  defied  them  to 
give  him  cold.  His  countenance  looked  very  odd  when  it  was 
merry ;  in  the  morning  it  seemed  to  crack,  owing  to  the  bright 
polish  it  took  after  soaping,  so  bright  that  it  might  have  been 
reflected  in  itself,  if  he  could  only  have  faced  about. 

John  resisted  his  conscience,  but  when  it  whispered  the  second 
time,  it  pricked  him,  and  spoke,  especially  when  unable  to  say  his 
lesson.  Mr.  Fiddle  coiled  his  arm  about  his  pupil's  neck,  and 
began  to  knead  his  ear  as  if  in  play ;  then  drove  his  nails  into  it 
as  into  the  dough. 

Mr.  Fiddle's  nails  were  black  and  venomous;  when  they  pierced 
a  boy  of  bad  constitution,  like  Jem,  he  suffered  sooner  or  later 
from  sore  ears.  Johnny  took  warning,  confessed  to  his  mother, 
who  had  been  told  already  of  his  guilt,  and  never  played  truant 
again. 

Truth,  less  a  virtue  than  a  discovery,  is  seldom  found  in  bojrs  ; 
Harry  Frere  had  it  not,  a  defect  in  which  he  grew  up  to  become 
like  the  world,  to  be  a  man  of  it,  and  to  prosper  in  its  ways. 
Johnny  learned  the  love  of  truth  by  observing  Harry's  lies,  and 
never  wab  the  lesson  more  impressed  on  him  than  one  night  after 
supper  when  Harry,  having  ate  more  than  did  him  good,  was 
twisted  and  gnawed  by  pain. 

Z  His  mother  saw  that  he  sufifered,  she  was  sure  he  felt  ill,  and 
asked  him  whether  it  were  not  so.  But  such  was  his  habit,  he 
denied  it  with  vehemence,  as  if  he  had  been  taxed  with  that  very 
falsehood  he  told.  He  aUowed  her  to  give  him  brandy,  and  to 
place  him  on  a  sofa,  but  when  she  kissed  him  he  kicked*  This 
assault  proved  to  her,  for  she  had  experienced  it  before,  that  he 
was  in  acute  pain,  and  inflamed  her  love  for  him  to  the  highest 
pitch;  but  when  the  pang  increased,  and  he  began  to  kick  without 
apparent  provocation,  her  alarm  was  indescribable,  the  more  in 
that  her  husband  was  not  at  home  to  assist  her.  The  brandy,  afler 
a  time,  took  efiect,  and  no  sooner  was  Harry  relieved,  than  he  got 
up  and  with  a  laugh  declared  he  had  only  been  pretending,  be- 
cause he  knew  it  would  frighten  her  to  death. 

Johnny  had  supped  at  Mr.  Frere's,  and  Harry  was  to  see  him 
home,  short  as  was  the  distance.  It  was  a  moonlight  night,  and 
as  the  boys  went  along  they  saw  at  the  corner  of  the  Crouch  a  tall 
figure,  that  of  a  man  with  his  hands  in  his  coat'^tail  pockets^  as  if 
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he  were  varming  himself,  with  his  back  to  the  moon.  The  man 
beckoned  to  Johnny,  but  did  not  speak.  The  boys,  alarmed, 
made  a  rush,  rapped  loudly  at  the  door,  and  got  in  unmolested. 
Harry  had  turned  pale,  partly  through  his  surfeit,  perhaps,  but 
more  through  fear.  Mrs.  Prentis  saw  the  fright  he  was  in  the 
moment  he  entered  the  room,  and  being  susceptible  of  fear,  she 
took  the  infection  at  once,  and  eagerly  asked  him  what  was  the 
matter. 

^'  We  haye  seen  a  ghost,''  said  Harry,  '^  standing  with  his  back 
to  the  moon." 

Harry  was  too  much  out  of  breath  to  tell  a  lie.  It  was  one  of 
those  accidents  which'cannot  always  be  avoided ;  a  clock  that  does 
not  go  is  right  once  in  twelve  hours,  so  the  wheel  that  turned  his 
thoughts  had  stopped  through  terror  at  the  truth. 

Mrs.  Prentis,  however,  was  able  to  unravel  the  mystery  so  far  as 
to  learn  that  it  was  only  a  man,  and  that  his  beckoning  had  caused 
this  alarm.  But  the  circumstance  made  her  very  uneasy,  and  a 
vision  of  Phipps  filled  her  soul. 

*^  How  was  he  dressed?"  said  she,  for  she  had  taken  notice,  at 
Oldhaven,  of  every  article  of  apparel  that  was  worn  by  the  ghostly 
enemy. 

'^  He  had  a  black  waistcoat,"  replied  Harry,  at  a  venture,  for  he 
had  recovered  his  breath  suiSciently  to  tell  a  story. 

**  He  had  a  buff  one ! "  said  Johnny. 

**  A  buff  one?"  remonstrated  Harry. 

•*  Was  he  tall,"  said  Mrs.  Prentis. 

**  Yes,  rather,"  said  Johnny. 

*'  He  was  not,"  said  Harry. 

"NottaU?"  said  Johnny. 

**  Why,  no,"  said  Harry. 

**  Had  he  straps  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Prentis. 

**  I  can't  say,"  said  Johnny. 

**  He  had  straps,"  said  Harry. 

**  Was  his  hat  white,"  asked  Mrs.  Prentis. 

^*  It  was  white,"  said  Johnny. 

**  It  wasn't,"  said  Harry. 

**  What  was  it?"  said  Johnny. 

**  A  black  one,"  said  Harry. 

"  I  know  better,"  said  Johnny. 

"And  who  did  he  beckon  to?" 

"  To  me  I "  said  Harry. 

"  He  did  not ! "  said  Johnny. 

"  Did  he  speak ! "  asked  Mrs.  Prentis. 

•*  He  said  *  Harry,' "  said  Harry. 

**  What  a  story,"  said  Johnny. 
.  "  I  heard  him,"  said  Harry. 
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Mrs.  Prentis,  relying  on  the  evidence  of  her  child,  beheld,  in  a 
buff  waistcoat  and  a  white  hat,  the  spectral  form  of  Phipps  I  She 
wrung  her  hands,  and  almost  dragged  her  fingers  from  tneir  joints, 
unconscious  of  what  she  was  about.  So  great  was  the  anguish  she 
suffered,  her  wedding-ring  was  dislodged  m  the  struggle,  and  fell 
upon  the  floor. 

Harry  picked  up  the  ring,  and  presented  it  with  a  bow  that  he 
had  learned  at  a  child's  ball  the  year  before. 

She  rang  the  bell  with  unabated  emotion — ^indeed  the  rope  gave 
way. 

^^  Nancy,  pray  look  out  and  notice  whether  a  man  in  a  white  hat 
and  buff  waistcoat  is  standing  at  the  comer  of  the  Crouch." 

Nancy  doubled  her  fist  and  went,  and  saw  no  one  there. 

"  Well,  then,  Nancy,  as  there  is  no  one,  would  you  walk  back 
with  Harry,  and ^" 

"  I  will  see  him  safe  at  home,"  replied  Nancy  Brown ;  *^  he  need 
fear  no  one  when  I  am  by." 

And  so  ended  that  adventure. 

XV. 

MART  AT  HOM£. 

Nothing  had  come  of  the  hue  and  cry,  for  the  mariners  had 
effected  their  escape  inland,  leaving  no  evidence  behind  of  Hervey's 
complicity  in  the  adventure.  Still  less  could  be  made  out  of  the 
fugitive  ghost  of  Phipps  as  represented  on  the  Crouch,  to  the 
alarm  of  the  two  boys  and  the  uneasiness  of  Mrs.  Prentis. 

In  her  letters  to  her  lawyers,  for  Mr.  Sheldon  of  Cambridge  was 
associated  with  Mr.  Stewart  in  the  management  of  her  affairs,  she 
described  all  these  troubles,  and  gave  a  touching  picture  of  her 
cares.  She  was  not,  however,  disposed  to  return  to  the  old  policy 
of  restraining  her  child's  liberty,  were  such  possible — a  course  that 
had  failed  in  its  purpose,  and  had  been  abandoned  from  its  imprac- 
ticability. If  left  to  her  choice,  she  would  have  returned  to  the 
metropolis,  where  she  had  resided  in  safety  for  some  length  of  time, 
when,  in  implicit  reliance  on  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  her 
advisers,  she  }iad  established  herself  in  what  seemed  to  her  a  den 
of  thieves. 

She  was  not  ambitious,  unless  a  desire  for  peace  and  safety  can 
be  so  called,  but  when  appealed  to  on  her  child's  account  it  was 
easy  to  persuade  her,  for  his  good,  to  forget  herself  and  to  endure 
the  worst.  It  was  a  strict  promise  that  &fter  the  election,  let  that 
happen  when  it  would,  she  should  be  no  longer  called  on  to  remain 
at  Northport;  yet  what  uncertainty  and  tribulation  might  she  yet 
have  to  wade  through  before  the  long  hoped-for  event  of  a  disso- 
lution! In  the  place  where  she  was  she  had  acquired  friends, 
some  on  account  of  her  unpretending  manners^  some,  unknown  to 
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her,  through  the  subsidies  of  her  legal  defenders.  But  despite  all 
this,  she  could  not  fail  to  view  the  retrospect  of  her  lire  with 
sorrow  at  one  time,  its  future  with  dread  at  another,  and  she  was 
the  prey  to  many  a  gloomy  hour. 

Kot  long  after  the  appearance  of  Phipps's  ghost,  while  indulging 
in  her  favourite  wish  that  something  new  would  happen,  a  wish 
so  often  responded  to  by  fresh  troubles,  James  Flower  showed 
himself  at  her  door  with  a  single  rap  for  himself  and  about  half  a 
rap  for  his  son,  whom  he  had  with  him.  Nancy  and  the  easy  man 
were  not  good  friends,  and  she  received  him  ungraciously;  she 
moved  the  door  to  and  fro  to  make  it  creak,  she  told  him  to 
scrape  his  shoes,  and,  after  all  this,  she  asked  him  what  had 
brought  him  there  with  that  neglected  boy,  who  had  only  got  on 
a  sham  clean  collar,  and  what  was  the  matter  with  his  eye. 

The  circumstances  that  led  to  this  visit  were  as  follows:  Mr. 
Frere  had  despatched  James  to  Luckmere,  an  outlying  coast-guard 
station  over  the  western  downs,  two  miles  distant,  on  the  previous 
evening  with  a  parcel  of  physic  for  an  officer  in  the  preventive 
service.  On  his  way  back  at  night  he  fell  in  with  a  gang  of 
smugglers,  who  detained  him  lest  he  should  betray  them.  Mr. 
Frere  was  surprised  to  find  James  did  not  return,  and  gave  way  to 
the  reflection  that  the  best  characters  were  lost  at  night,  and  were 
not  easily  recovered.  But  when  the  valet  did  appear  early  the 
next  morning,  he  had  so  marvellous  a  story  to  relate,  that,  pressed 
for  time  himself,  the  apothecary  desired  him  to  tell  it  to  Mrs. 
Prentis;  and  not  ironically,  for,  towards  the  middle,  it  had  more 
in  it  that  concerned  her  than  him. 

When  Nancy  had  slammed  the  door,  and  by  that  means  shaken 
all  the  windows  as  if  they  were  carpet^  she  deigned  only  to  put  a 
fraction  of  her  question — **  Your  business ! " — and  in  a  tone  she 
would  have  employed  towards  a  pedlar.  It  sounded  like  an  irony 
on  **  your  highness." 

James  fastened  his  mouth. 
«  Well,"  said  Nancy,  «  speak  1 " 
^^  Your  mistress  I "  exclaimed  James. 
Mrs.  Prentis,  always  alive,  opened  her  door. 
"Walk  in,  James;  bring  your  boy  in;  I  suppose  it  is  your 
son? 

James  bent  his  head  in  silence,  thereby  implying  that  he  came 
to  speak  on  other  business. 

"  I  wanted  to  thank  you,  James.     You  have  no  occasion  to  be 
vexed,  for  my  son  was  not  hurt." 
James  shook  his  head. 
"Has  anything  new  happened?" 
^^  You  have  heard  of  Luckmere ! "  answered  James. 
"  I  have,  certainly;  it  is  over  there." 
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^^  I  slept  there  kst  night  I " 
-    «^  Did  you?'' 

"  And  I  could  not  close  my  eyes," 

"  Pray  tell  me  about  it ! " 
•  " I  was  detained;  yes,  by !" 

Mrs.  Prentis  feared  that  James  was  crazy,  and  that  he  meant  to 
swear. 

"I  was  detained  by ^^    James  struck  his  forehead,  then 

added,  ^^  The  name  has  escaped  me." 

"  The  smugglers,  father ! "  cried  Jem. 

"  I  was  detained  by  the  smugglers!" 

He  paused  to  stroke  his  son  Jemmy's  eye. 

"  What  did  the  smugglers  do  to  you?" 

"  They  treated  me — well,"  answered  James,  moving  his  head  as 
if  it  were  full,  and  would  be  the  worse  for  shaking.  "But  let  me 
tie  a  knot  in  my  handkerchief,  or  I  should  forget  the  name 
again." 

He  tied  a  knot  at  the  corner  of  a  red  cotton  kerchief,  which 
he  then  folded  and  tied  round  Jemmy's  eye. 

But  Mrs.  Prentis  could  not  yet  afford  time  to  notice  Jemmy, 
sadly  as  he  was  bruised. 

"  I  must  not  interrupt  you,"  said  Mrs.  Prentis. 

"  It  was  a  fine  night,  but  very  dark  after  the  moon  went  down; 
and  then  their  black  arts  began  1  They  seated  me  among  the  kegs, 
gave  me  a  bottle,  and  were  sorry  they  could  not  let  me  go  home  to 
turn  informer.  If  any  one  made  a  noise,  and  tlie  kegs  would  rattle 
on  the  cart,  ]\ow  they  swore  1  But  it  was  in  a  whisper,  as  if  they 
wanted  to  break  themselves  by  degrees  of  tlieir  sinful  habit.  '  We 
shall  never  earn  that  chap  Hervey's  money,'  said  one;  ^  who  is  to 
catch  the  boy,  with  the  land  and  sea  service  and  the  hue  and  cry 
ready  to  swallow  us?  I  shall  give  it  up !'  Those  were  the  words; 
you  can  do  with  them  as  you  like,  but  it  seems  to  me  they  were 
talking  of  Master  Prentis." 

James  stood  silent  with  his  lips  clenched. 

"Did  he  mention  Mr.  Hervey,  are  you  sure?" 

"  Yes,"  said  James. 

"What  Mr.  Hervey?" 

"  I  am  as  innocent  of  what  he  is  as  this  boy,"  affirmed  James, 
once  more  stroking  the  eye  of  Jemmy. 

"  What  else  did  you  hear?" 

"  Not  a  word ;  and  what  I  did  hear  was  by  accident,  said  by  one 
to  another  as  he  rolled  a  keg." 

"Did  the  other  answer?" 

" '  Hum  1 '  was  all  he  said." 

"  Thank  Heaven  the  boy  is  safe ! "  exclaimed  the  mother. 

She  was  agitated,  yet  the  intelligence  brought  with  it  some 
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relief;  it  was  good  news  to  learn  that  the  smugglers  had  despaired 
of  effecting  their  cruel  end. 

By  way  of  diverting  her  thoughts  from  their  sorrowing  bent, 
she  took  notice  of  the  wretched  Jemmy. 

"Has  he  hurt  himself,  poor  boy?" 

^'That  is  how  Mr.  Hexamer  canes  him,  till  he  is  black  and 
'blue ;  it  was  done  a  week  ago,  but  he  has  not  struck  him  since  for 
fear  he  should  hit  the  mark." 

'^  It  is  very  wrong,  James ;  you  should  take  measures  to  prevent 
this  another  time." 

"I  have  pipe-clayed  it  a  little,  it  looked  so  very  gay;  but  it  is 
still  all  colours/'  recited  James. 

Jem,  on  hearing  these  tender  remarks,  thought  himself  loved, 
and  went  close  to  his  father. 

"  He  is  a  dear  lad,"  said  Mrs.  Prentis. 

But  it  forcibly  struck  James  that  he  was  the  reverse. 

"  I  wonder  very  often  what  I  shall  do  with  him,"  observed 
James,  imposing  his  hand  on  his  son's  head. 

"  What  should  you  like  him  to  be  ?  "  inquired  Mrs.  Prentis,  in 
the  goodness  of  her  heart. 

"If  I  was  a  gentleman,"  replied  James,  ^^ he  should  enter  the 
Church  ;  look  up.  Jemmy  I " 

Jemmy  brightened,  and  looked  up  at  his  father  with  as  much 
fervour  as  if  he  were  receiving  holy  orders. 

"He  may  be  suited  to  the  Church  one  day;  who  can  tell?" 
observed  Mrs.  Prentis. 

"In  the  mean  time,"  continued  James,  "a  knife-board  and  an 
apron  in  your  service  would  be  the  height  of  his  ambition." 

"  Then  it  is  in  my  power  to  oblige  you  for  all  your  kindness,  is 
it,  James?     Pray  let  him  come  at  once." 

"Thank  you,  madam,"  replied  James;  "then  we  will  fix  it  for 
to-morrow,  if  you  please." 

Once  more  alone,  she  employed  herself  in  communicating  the 
information  she  had  received  to  her  advisers,  with  whom  she  main- 
tained a  frequent  correspondence.  She  sighed  over  the  paper  as 
she  gazed  on  the  blank  sheet  that  was  presently  to  be  covered  with 
fresh  images  of  her  sorrow.  Oh,  reader,  if  you  have  a  heart,  look 
with  pity  on  one  like  your  own,  but  nearly  broken  I 

"  I  must  not  be  out  of  spirits,"  were  her  commencing  words ; 
and  she  wrote  such  simple  passages  in  her  life  that  Mr.  Sheldon, 
lawyer  as  he  was,  woula  give  a  tear  to  charity;  and  when  hard- 
headed  men  do  that  it  is  a  compliment  to  the  whole  world.  In 
these  letters  she  poured  out  her  troubles  as  the  pious  speak  in  their 
prayers ;  to  read  them  was  to  share  her  confidence  with  Heaven. 

As  she  transcribed  the  smuggler's  words,  "  We  shall  never  earn 
that  chap  Hervey's  money ;  wno  is  to  catch  the  boy,  with  the  land 
and  sea  service  to  swallow  us; — ^I  shall  give  it  up  I "  she  drew  from 
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their  closer  study  a  more  hopeful  presage  than  they  had  inspired 
her  with,  as  they  flowed  coarsely  from  the  valet's  mouth ;  and  she 
concluded  witli  her  usual  wish  for  a  dissolution ! 

Thus  she  ended  as  she  began,  with  cheerfulness,  that  her  sufier- 
ings  might  be  concealed;  in  wearing  a  smile  the  broken  heart 
takes  the  veil ! 

Oh,  dissembling  Nature,  prodigal  ever,  thou  canst  not  hide 
from  us  that  a  heart  is  wanting  in  thy  breast?  Inventor  of 
human  affliction,  thou  art  not  content  to  visit  all  with  the  capital 
punishment,  death,  but  thou  must  pluck  the  blossoms  of  joy  and 
cast  them  away,  not  to  perish  like  the  lily,  but  to  mourn !  Be^ 
liold  the  bereaved  whom  thou  thus  destroyest,  explain  thy  wanton 
acts!  Thou  feignest  to  be  dumb.  Those  who  know  thee  best 
must  admire,  but  they  cannot  respect  thee.  But  Mary  found  com- 
fort ;  Heaven  did  not  desert  her,  nor  did  man. 

Mr.  Sheldon  was  early  associated  with  Mr.  Stewart  in  the  suit. 
The  latter  had  laid  it  down  as  a  principle  that  such  interests  should 
not  be  entrusted  to  one  man,  but  were  always  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  two,  that,  in  the  event  of  either  dying,  the  survivor  might  ap- 
point another  in  his  place. 

Mrs.  Prentis  had  scarcely  finished  writing,  when  she  was  re- 
assured by  a  few  lines  from  Mr.  Steward  himself. 

"  Captain  Nelson,"  he  wrote,  "  has  orders  to  scour  the  coast,  and 
keep  it  clean  from  kidnappers.  Vinnicomb  and  Bray,  inde- 
pendently of  each  other,  will  keep  double  watch.  Peto  is  this 
moment  despatched  as  a  spy  on  Hervey,  alias  Phipps.  Suggest 
any  other  measures  you  like,  and  they  shall  be  set  on  foot,  though 
it  may  be  a  visit  from  the  Channel  fleet !  All  is  going  on  well. 
There  will  be  a  dissolution  of  parliament  at  the  end  of  the  session, 
and  then,  if  my  plan  does  not  prosper,  we  will  enter  on  a  new  one, 
and  exercise  some  stronger  means." 

^^  Tell  Captain  Nelson,"  said  the  postscript,  ^^  that  he  shall  not  be 
overlooked  again." 

"  Captain  Nelson ! "  said  Nancy. 

. "  Yes,  Captain  Nelson.     Did  you  hear  me?    I  must  have  been 
reading  very  loud,"  observed  Mrs.  Prentis. 

^^  He  has  called.     Shall  I  show  him  in?" 

"  How  very  stupid  of  me.     Pray  ask  him  in.*' 

The  pliant  officer  entered. 

^^  Madam,"  said  he,  ^^  my  commission  is  in  my  pocket.  If  it 
were  in  my  power  to  thank  you  I  would  do  it,  but  words  fail  me" 

"  Mr.  Stewart  is  your  friend,"  replied  Mrs.  Prentis,  "  and  you 
could  not  have  a  better." 

"  He  would  not  have  heard  my  name  but  for  you,  madam.*^ 

"And  but  for  you.  Captain  Nelson,  I  should  have  lost  my 
darling  son  I    Who,  then,  is  the  greatest  debtor?" 
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**  I  have  my  secret  orders/'  rejoined  Nelson,  with  emotion. 
**  You  may  depend  on  ray  services  by  night  and  day." 

^I  am  authorised  to  tell  you  that  you  will  not  be  forgotten 
in/'  added  Mrs.  Prentis.  ^^  You  may  read  this  postscript  if  you 

He  glanced  at  it,  and  blushed. 

'*  Would  that  my  father  were  alive  to  hear  all  this,"  said  he ; 
and  taking  the  fair  hand  of  his  friend,  he  kissed  it,  splashing  it 
with  a  tear. 

Perceiving  how  deeply  he  was  moved,  she  changed  the  subject 
by  inquiring  after  Mr.  Vinnicomb  and  Captain  Bray. 

*^  They  are  both  ill,"  answered  Nelson.  "  Yesterday  they  were 
confined  to  their  beds." 

**  I  am  grieved  to  hear  it,"  said  Mrs.  Prentis.  "  It  is  not  serious, 
I  trust?" 

^^No,  not  at  all;  they  are  both  better.  Their  complaint  is  the 
same,  and  to-day  it  has  taken  a  favourable  turn." 

**  Then  they  can  feel  for  each  other." 

**  Yes;  and  they  communicate  through  the  party  wall,  which  is 
only  lath  and  plaster." 

^^  How  glad  I  am  that  they  are  friends." 

**  It  has  only  been  so  since  the  rescue." 

"  It  struck  me  that  they  did  not  agree  very  well,  though  both 
behaved  so  nobly." 

"  It  was  in  the  heat  of  the  moment,"  said  Nelson. 

Mr.  Wynn  had  observed  that  it  was  very  hot  that  day. 

**  It  gives  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  hear  this,  for  I  could  not 
bear  the  idea  of  their  differing  on  my  account,  when  both  had 
played  their  part  so  well." 

*^  They  have  now  no  angry  feelings,  and  are  firm  friends.  If 
Mr.  Vinnicomb  finds  any  little  thing  to  relieve  him,  he  divides  it 
with  Captain  Bray,  and  Captain  Bray  sends  half  ol'  all  that  suits 
him  best  to  Mr.  Vinnicomb. ' 

The  bank-notes  not  included,  though  it  would  have  made  no 
difference. 

"  How  very  nice  it  is,"  remarked  Mrs.  Prentis. 

"  Yes,"  continued  Nelson,  "  they  prefer  each  other's  broths  and 
jellies  to  their  own,  and  hold  their  physic  in  common." 

Mrs.  Prentis  thought  Nelson  very  amusing,  but  neither  had 
penetrated  the  cause  of  this  strange  affection.  Vinnicomb  and  Bray 
had  kept  their  secret ;  neither  had  revealed  that  he  was  the  owner 
of  a  Bank  of  England  note.  Yet  was  the  circumstance  that  their 
united  fifties  made  a  hundred  pounds  acting  unconsciously  in  their 
brains,  and  balancing  their  motives  of  action.  It  was  sympathy,  that 
noblest  of  passions!  It  drew  them  thus  close,  bound  them  together, 
and  fused  them  into  one !  Sympathy  that  opens  the  heart,  while 
benevolence  gushes  out  and  spreads  joy  over  the  troubled  world. 
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Part  II. 

We  reached  Florence  late  on  Saturday  evening.  Our  first  day- 
light view  of  the  city  was  a  melancholy  one,  for  it  rained  hard  as 
we  walked  the  next  morning  to  church — passing  on  our  way  the 
Duomo  and  Giotto's  Campanile  at  its  side,  beautiful,  no  doubt, 
both  of  them,  but  reminding  me,  I  fear,  a  little  of  Minton's  tiles 
in  the  colour,  and  in  the  regular  patterns  of  the  mosaics  with, 
which  they  are  covered. 

Th^  Protestant  church  at  Florence  is  a  spacious,  well-lighted 
building,  near  the  curious  old  church  of  San  Marco;  the  congrega- 
tion was  a  large  one,  for,  though  it  is  said  that  the  increased  expense 
of  living  produced  by  the  pregence  of  the  court  has  driven  some 
away,  there  are  still  in  Florence  a  large  number  of  English 
residents. 

Passion  week  was  drawing  near,  and  We  desired  to  reach  Rome 
before  Palm  Sunday,  intending  to  revisit  Florence  on  our  return  ; 
so  that,  with  time  only  for  a  hurried  view  of  the  treasures  of 
the  Tribune  in  the  UflSzii  and  a  short  stop  to  gaze  on  Fedi's 
wondrous  group  of  Ecuba  e  Polissena  in  the  Loggia  de'  Lanzi, 
with  a  peep  into  one  or  two  churches,  we  started  in  two  days  for 
Perugia.  Tlie  line  ran  through  the  valley  of  the  Arno,  closed  in 
on  either  side  by  mountains,  the  snow-tipped  Apennines  in  the 
distance — reaching  Incisa,  and  passing  thence  by  Figline  to  Monte 
Varchi,  a  large  market  town,  we  travelled  amidst  a  succession 
of  orchards;  the  road  was  lined  with  olive,  mulberry,  and  fig- 
trees;  the  vines,  now  only  skeletons,  soon  to  be  covered  with 
bright  young  leaves  and  purpling  fruit,  stretched  their  bare  brown 
branches  from  tree  to  tree ;  beneath  them  grew  luxuriant  crops  of 
wheat.  The  Arno,  muddy  and  shallow,  ran  by  our  side;  the 
hedges  were  gay  with  wild  flowers,  till  reaching  San  Giovanni,  the 
wliole  scene  changed.  We  were  again  amid  the  Apennines,  tunnel 
after  tunnel  had  been  pierced  to  carry  us  on,  and,  as  we  ran 
through  them,  we  found  the  rich  fertile  soil  had  changed  to  sand; 
and  curiously  abraded  sand  hills,  looking  almost  like  the  excavated 
palaces  of  Petra  and  Nineveh,  had  replaced  the  "  mystic  floating 
grey  of  olive-trees,"  and  the  rich  vegetation  of  the  earlier  portion 
of  our  journey.  Again,  as  we  travelled  on,  another  scene  presented 
itself ;  we  are  now  running  along  the  shores  of  a  large  lake  dotted 
over  with  many  an  island,  on  the  largest,  the  Isola  Maggiore,  is  a 
picturesque  monastery;  the  Roman  history  lessons  of  our  school 
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days  come  back  to  our  memory,  as  we  hear  that  this  Is  the  ancient 
Lake  of  Thrasimene,  well  remembered  for  Its  vicinity  to  one  of 
Hannibal's  great  irlctorles.  Now  there  Is  little  to  remind  one  of 
carnage  and  battles ;  the  water  lies  calm  and  blue,  the  grey  olives 
reflect  themselves  In  It,  and  the  little  villages  that  have  arisen 
near  the  lake  look  bright  and  gay  as  the  sun  sends  his  rays  upon 
them,  and  seem  to  be  peopled  with  an  Inofienslve  merry  popula- 
tion. The  newness  of  the  railway  drew  numbers  of  these  to  each 
station  as  the  train  stopped ;  many  had  a  gay  word  and  smile  for 
the  travellers;  others  held  out  the  hand  with  a  beseeching 
**  carita."  At  Passlgnano,  the  group  of  young  beggars,  who  stood 
like  steps  opposite  our  carriage,  with  a  one-legged  man  at  their 
side,  grinned  with  delight  as  I  sketched  them,  and  then  threw 
them  a  few  halfpence  in  payment  of  the  ^^  sitting^'  they  had  given 
me. 

But  the  cry  of  ^'  Perugia !"  tells  us  we  have  reached  our  desti- 
nation, so  far,  at  least,  as  the  rail  will  take  us.  Far  beyond,  on  the 
summit  of  a  rock,  up  which  creep  at  Intervals  tall  dark  cypress 
trees,  stands  a  group  of  brown  buildings.  A  weary  ascent  of  five 
miles  In  an  omnibus  must  be  made  before  we  reach  them;  at 
length  we  rattle  over  the  irregular  stones  of  the  brown  streets,  and 
are  driven  into  a  court-yard,  the  entrance  to  what  has  been  the 
Mlace  of  a  lord  of  Perugia,  and  Is  now  the  Albergo  della  Posts. 
The  yard  is  full  of  goats  and  sheep,  pigs  and  poultry,  and  the 
stairs,  up  which  we  are  guided  by  the  light  of  a  dim  candle,  are 
dirty  enough  to  make  one  fancy  they  are  not  unfrequently  visited 
by  the  animals  without;  reaching  the  kitchen  floor,  we  are  led  up 
again  along  dark  mysterious  galleries  to  a  room  rich  In  the  ruins 
of  a  bygone  splendour,  with  moth-eaten  velvet  hangings,  tarnished 
gold,  and  pictures  made  almost  terrible  to  look  at  by  the  hardening 
effect  of  smoke  and  dirt.  A  cheerful  fire  of  logs,  however,  blazes 
in  the  chimney,  and,  as  we  are  not  alone,  we  are  not  afraid  to 
sleep  In  this  Castle  of  Otranto-like  chamber.  We  locked  our  door 
as  usual  before  we  retired  to  rest,  though  as  the  fire  burnt  low, 
and  the  remnants  of  wood  gave  out  little  fitful  dancing  flames, 
showing  for  a  moment  the  grim  faces  on  the  wall,  and  lighting  up 
the  dark  embrasures  of  the  deep-set  windows  to  leave  them  again 
in  obscurity,  it  required  no  very  vivid  fancy  to  bring  the  thought 
that  the  visitors  most  likely  to  intrude  upon  us  would  be  those 
against  whom  bolt  and  key  would  have  no  power,  and  that  the 
next  flame  might  show  us  one  or  more  of  the  former  occupants  of 
the  palace  revisiting  at  midniffht  hour  the  room  they  had  known 
as  theirs,  and  resting  In  the  old  tapestry-covered  oak  chairs,  that 
looked  quite  ready  to  receive  them.  The  night  passed,  however, 
with  no  disturbance  from  either  spirit  or  mortal,  and,  remember- 
ing the  advice  of  our  Florentine  friend,  ^^Be  sure  to  ask  for 
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Giovanni  Scalchi  when  you  get  to  Perugia/'  we  lost  no  time  the 
next  morning  in  securing  this  very  intelligent  and  agreeable  guide 
to  accompany  us  in  our  day's  wander  in  and  about  Perugia.  First 
to  the  DuomOy  without^  a  blank  wall,  save  that  on  the  side  next 
the  beautiful  fountain  which  stands  in  the  same  piazza  is  fixed  a 
stone  pulpit  from  the  hands  also  of  Giovanni  da  Pisa,  whence  San 
Bernardino  is  said  to  have  preached  to  his  Umbrian  converts; 
within,  a  nave  of  marble,  columns  separating  it  from  the  aisles; 
they  divided  into  many  chapels,  each  bearing  the  name  and  pic- 
tures of  the  saints  to  whom  they  are  dedicated — ^in  one  a  fine 
Deposition  by  Baroccio.  A  red  sarcophagus  with  a  tiara  on  the 
top  contains  the  ashes  of  sundry  popes  who  have  died  at  Perugia, 
and  near  the  door  a  handsomely  decorated  chapel  is  called  the 
Capella  del  Santo  Anello,  for  in  it,  enclosed  in  a  small  silver 
casket,  hanging  by  a  silken  thread,  is  the  ^'  veritable"  wedding 
ring  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  whose  ^^  Sposalizia"  is  represented,  not 
exactly  ^^  after  Rafaelle,  in  a  picture  by  Wicar  over  the  altar. 
From  the  Duomo  we  went  to  the  Palazzo  del  Govemo,  a  grand 
old  building  with  statues  of  saints  and  large  stone  grifibns ;  oppo- 
site it  is  the  Palace  of  the  Notaries,  which  appears  now  to  be  used 
as  a  prison.  A  country  cart  with  one  horse  drove  up  to  the  door 
while  we  were  in  the  piazza;  in  it  sat  four  peasants,  fastened  two 
and  two  by  the  wrist ;  they  jumped  out  of  the  cart,  and  did  not 
seem  at  all  overwhelmed  by  any  weight  of  guilt  or  dread  of 
punishment,  but  very  willingly  followed  the  driver  up  the  steps 
and  within  the  door  of  the  palace.  ^^  Delitto  di  poco  memento, 
signora,  I'imprigionare  non  sark  di  lunga  durata,  said  Scalchi, 
when  we  remarked  on  the  unanimity  which  appeared  to  exist  be- 
tween the  gaoler  and  his  prisoners.  Our  next  visit  was  to  the 
Sala  del  Cambio,  formerly  the  Exchange,  now  dedicated  only  to 
the  exhibition  of  some  fine  frescoes  by  Perugino  painted  on  its 
walls,  a  few  pictures  by  Giannicola  and  others,  and  some  beautiful 
carving  from  the  desiras  of  Perugino.  The  most  admired  fresco 
faces  the  entrance ;  it  is  the  ^^  Adoration  of  the  new-bom  Saviour 
by  Joseph  and  Mary."  Tl^e  figures,  though  stifi^,  are  beautiful  in 
their  devotion  and  expression,  and  the  colouring  is  wonderfully 
bright  and  clear.  On  either  side  of  this  fresco  are  two  mixed 
groups,  the  one  of  prophets  and  sybils,  the  other  of  warriors  and 
philosophers,  but  perhaps  the  most  interesting  is  the  small  fresco 
portrait  of  himself  which  Perugino  has  painted  on  the  wall  near 
the  door,  dark  but  full  of  thought,  and  with  eyes  that,  after  a 
lapse  of  more  than  three  hundred  years,  still  retain  their  expression 
and  briUiancy. 

From  the  Sala  del  Oambio,  Scalchi  took  us  through  the  old 
city;  stopping  here  to  show  us  huge  foundation-stones  of  Etruscan 
times,  on  which  Romans  had  raised  walls  scarcely  less  substantial^ 
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here  an  aqueduct,  there  an  arch,  then  through  queer  streets,  old 
and  brown-coloured,  with  shops  that  seemed  to  have  nothing  new 
in  them.  The  whole  aspect  of  Perugia  is  now  essentially  that  of  a 
city  of  the  past;  its  churches,  its  palaces,  the  streets  that  lead  to 
them,  all  look  as  if  centuries  had  gone  by  leaving  thorn  untouched, 
save  by  the  deepening  brush  of  time,  which  year  by  year  has 
tinted  all  with  one  sombre  colour.  All  is  brown  there,  and  the 
people^  as  if  affected  by  its  dulness,  contrast  much  with  those  of 
most  Italian  cities,  they  seem  so  quiet  and  unexciteable;  the  very 
children  look  sedate,  and,  judging  from  the  name  they  have  given 
to  their  favourite  sweetmeat,  an  uninviting  imitation  in  sugar  of 
tibias,  ulnas,  and  other  limb  bones,  which  they  call  ^^  ossa  dei 
morti,"  and  of  which  Scalchi  procured  me  a  packet,  their  very 
treats  savour  of  melancholy.  A  change,  however,  seems  about  to 
be  made  in  the  aspect  of  Perugia;  the  old  citadel,  which  stood  on 
the  highest  ground  of  the  city,  has  been  pulled  down  to  make  way 
for  public  walks  and  gardens,  commanding  views  of  excessive 
beauty,  and  no  doubt  the  gaiety  of  these  will  by  degrees  spread 
into  other  parts  of  the  town,  and  render  it,  if  less  interesting  to  the 
antiquary,  more  enlivening  to  the  people  who  inhabit  it. 

In  an  old  palace  opposite  the  Cathedral,  ugly  without,  and 
apparently  quite  deserted  within,  for  the  staircase  and  the  rooms 
to  which  it  led  were  all  free  from  furniture,  and  smelt  damp  and 
musty,  is  one  of  the  most  graceful  of  Raphael's  paintings,  a  small 
cabinet  picture  of  the  Virgin,  called  the  Madonna  della  Stafia. 
The  Virgin  is  seated  with  the  infant  Saviour  on  her  knee,  his 
attention  is  fixed  upon,  and  his  little  hand  grasps,  a  book  his 
mother  holds,  while  her  soft  grave  face  gazes  upon  her  child,  and 
her  other  hand  tenderly  supports  his  slightly  raised  figure. 

From  the  city  and  its  present  inhabitants  Scalchi  took  us  by 
roads  lined  on  either  side  with  ibrests  of  olive-trees,  to  another 
city  J  where  lay,  reduced  to  ashes  in  their  little  stone  sarcophagi, 
the  remains  of  those  who  in  earlier  days  had  peopled  Perugia. 
£xcavated  in  a  rock,  the  entrance  to  which  is  now  covered  with  a 
rich  fringe  of  maiden-hair  fern,  are  ten  chambers;  in  these,  with 
figures  reposing  on  their  covers,  are  the  urns  of  dead  Etruscans. 
Medallions  in  terra-cotta,  still  fresh  and  sharp  in  their  moulding, 
adorn  the  walls,  and  serpents  of  the  same  material  shoot  forward 
their  slender  heads,  from  which  centuries  ago  depended  the  lamps, 
that  cheered  even  the  darkness  of  these  sepulchral  chambers. 
From  these — the  tombs  of  the  Volumnii — we  went  on  to  another, 
and  still  more  interesting  sepulchre,  called  the  Grotto  di  San 
Manno.  Here  everything  has  been  left  exactly  as  it  was  found, 
livhen  a  few  years  ago  the  hollow  sound  of  a  spade  revealed  to  a 
labourer  the  excavation  over  which  he  was  working.  There  are 
few  figures  in  this  tomb,  but  many  urns  are  ranged  along  its  walls^ 
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and  they  bear  inscriptions,  which,  to  those  who  can  read  them,  are 
said  to  be  full  of  interest. 

One  more  visit  and  we  will  leave  Perugia,  in  which  we  fear  we 
have  already  lingered  too  long,  and  start  for  Rome;  we  go  back 
to  the  city,  and  beyond  it  on  its  other  side,  meeting  on  our  way 
peasants  returning  from  their  day's  work,  maidens  bringing  their 
flocks  from  the  distant  fields,  parties  of  the  young  collegians  of 
the  Duomo,  in  their  dresses  of  blue  and  scarlet — the  only  gay 
attire  we  saw  in  Perugia — and  reach  at  last  the  fine  old  church  of 
San  Pietro  di  Cassinensi.  We  are  met  at  its  entrance  by  a 
courteous  young  Benedictine  monk.  He  leads  us  along  the  nave, 
with  its  columns  of  old  Roman  granite,  pointing  out  pictures  by 
Bonfigli  and  his  more  celebrated  pupil  Perugino ;  into  the  sacristr, 
where  are  some  lovely  heads  of  saints  by  Perugino,  and  Raphael's 
early  picture  of  the  Saviour  and  St.  John ;  tnence  to  the  choir, 
rich  in  specimens  of  oak  carving,  and  then  opening  a  small  door 
at  the  back  of  the  choir,  he  says,  ^^Ecco  una  bella  vista,  signora;" 
and  we,  almost  tired  with  our  long  day's  seeing  of  what  man  has 
done,  are  refreshed  with  a  view  of  God  s  own  work  in  the  glorious 
scene  which  the  opening  of  that  little  door  presents  to  us;  a  idant 
valley  lies  beneath,  dotted  with  villages  lying  amid  gardens  and 
fields,  the  Arno  shining  at  intervals  like  patches  of  silver  in  an 
emerald  frame,  beyond,  rosy  in  the  light  of  a  setting  sun  are  the 
snowy  Apennines;  beyond  them,  again,  blue  and  misty  in  the 
distance,  lie  ranges  of  other  mountains,  while  still,  apparently, 
beyond  them  are  the  deepening  clouds,  creeping  slowly  out  surely 
on  to  wrap,  one  after  another,  every  fair  object  m  the  purple  folds 
of  an  Italian  night. 

There  are  two  things  soon  learned  by  travellers  in  Italy,  one, 
that  it  is  not  of  the  least  use  to  be  in  a  hurry,  the  other,  that  it  is 
not  of  the  least  use  to  hope  for  a  spare  seat  even  in  a  first-class 
railway  carriage;  both  of  these,  if  we  had  not  before  attained  to 
the  knowledge,  would  have  been  made  evident  to  us  on  this  day 
of  our  journey  from  Perugia  to  Rome.  The  distance  is  less  than 
a  hundred  miles,  and  the  time  spent  in  the  transit  is  from  half- 
past  eleven  in  the  morning  till  half-past  nine  at  night  I 

The  omnibus  carried  us  down  the  hill  to  the  station,  which  is 
built  in  strange  contiguity  to  the  old  Etruscan  necropolis,  the 
busy  train  passing  close  to  its  quiet  death-chambers.  Soon  we 
cross  a  low  muddy  river,  and  our  pulses  beat  quicker  as  we  hear 
that  beneath  us  runs  the  Tiber.  We  feel  we  are  now,  indeed,  on 
our  way  to  Rome ;  that  ere  another  day  has  passed  we  shall  have 
seen  the  seven-hilled  city,  the  world's  former  mistress,  not  sitting 
as  of  yore,  ^^  a  queen,"  but  still  glorious  in  her  ruins  and  her  skies, 
still  powerful  as  the  nucleus  of  that  religion  which,  pandering  as 
it  does  to  human  weakness  and  to  human  passions,  exercises  so  wide 
an  influence  over  the  nations  of  the  world. 
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Passing  Assisi,  with  its  grand  church  and  convent  of  St.  Francis, 
we  ran  through  a  rich  district  bordered  by  hills^  on  the  summit  of 
which  stood  many  old  fortified  Etruscan  towns,  to  Spello,  thence  to 
Foglino,  where  we  waited  an  hour  for  the  train  from  Ancona,  without 
the  power  of  seeing  anything  of  the  town,  except  an  outside  view  of 
brown  churches  and  narrow  streets  gained  from  within  the  railings 
of  the  station,  for  no  one  seemed  to  know  how  long  we  should  re- 
main, nor  when  the  Ancona  train  was  expected,  and  we  were 
afraid  to  start  on  a  voyage  of  discoveiy  with  the  possibility  of 
finding  on  our  return  that  the  Roman  train  had  gone  on  without 
us.  At  length  the  one  we  waited  for  arrived,  bringing  with  it  a 
number  of  officers  and  soldiers  in  the  Papal  service,  fine,  tall, 
aristocratic-looking  men,  and  plenty  of  travellers,  to  fill  without 
much  regard  to  class  the  few  empty  seats  left  in  the  carriages. 
The  addition  to  our  carriage  was  a  priest  and  his  housekeeper,  nor 
only  they,  but  with  them  enough  luggage  to  make  the  already 
warm  crowded  carriage  anything  but  agreeable;  bags,  baskets, 
handkerchiefs  filled  with  eatables  far  from  inodorouF,  were  stowed 
in  every  vacant  place,  and  then  the  housekeeper,  who  had  wedged 
them  in  with  perseverance  and  energy,  seated  herself,  folded  her 
arm?,  and  nodded  peacefully.  The  priest  became  absorbed  in  a 
small  book  he  carried,  and  we  rather  longed  for  the  room  which 
our  English  experiences  had  led  us  to  expect  in  railway  travelling. 
Passing  Terni,  the  falls  of  which  we  had  by  some  mistake  left  out 
in  our  list  of  '^  things  to  be  stopped  at  and  seen,"  we  ran  by  the 
side  of  the  Nera  to  Nami,  where  the  river  is  crossed  by  an  old 
bridge,  bearing  still,  with  the  ruins  of  a  castle  near  it,  the  name  of 
Augustus ;  thence  by  steep  precipices  and  through  many  a  tunnel 
to  the  valley  of  the  Tiber  again,  and  passing  over  a  fine  bridge 
built  by  English  engineers,  we  reached  another  junction,  and  had 
to  wait  another  weary  time  at  Orte  for  the  train  from  Siena. 

On  again  at  last,  beneath  the  Sabine  hills,  tlic  tops  of  which 
the  quickly  gathering  darkness  hid  from  us,  we  proceeded  slowly 
to  Correse  Montorso,  the  boundary,  on  this  side,  of  the  Papal 
States,  and  after  a  long  delay,  caused  by  the  examination  of  pass- 
ports and  the  peeping  into  hand-carried  luggage,  we  made  our 
final  start  for  Kome.  Vainly  did  we  strain  our  eyes  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  imperial  city  as  we  travelled — all  was  black  on 
either  side.  At  last  the  train  stopped  in  an  ill-lighted  shabby 
station;  the  carriage  doors  were  opened,  touters  from  hotels, 
omnibus  drivers,  porters,  and  cab-drivers  crowded  round  us,  tender- 
ing help  to  carry  us  to  our  destinations;  but  ere  we  could  avail 
ourselves  of  their  offers,  we  had  to  wait  in  a  dark  draughty  court- 
yard by  a  closed  door  while  our  luggage  was  carried  to  a  room  on 
Its  other  side  to  be  inspected  by  the  doganieri.  After  waiting 
nearly  half  an  hour  the  door  opened,  and  we  were  admitted  to  a 
scene  of  confusion,  noise,  and  bustle,  not  often  equalled;  it  seemed 
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as  if  the  officials  had  been  amusing  themselves  by  providing  as 
much  trouble  as  they  possibly  could  to  the  owners  of  the  luggage^ 
over  which  they  held  their  temporary  power— every  box  had  been 
uncovered^  every  cord  untied,  and  yet  no  one  was  either  ready  or 
anxious  to  examine  anything;  our  offered  keys  wore  bowed  over, 
but  not  used,  white  chalk  acted  as  a  passport  to  ;our  bags  and 
boxes,  but  our  already  well-taxed  patience  had  been  tried  by  more 
than  an  hour's  detention,  and  it  was  past  eleven  o'clock  before  we 
reached,  after  driving  through  rough  dark  streets,  unlighted,  save 
where  a  lamp  hung  in  front  of  the  shrine  of  a  Madonna,  tlio  hotel 
in  w  hich  we  had  engaged  rooms* 

But  we  were  at  last  in  Rome;  for  a  while,  at  least,  we  were  in* 
habitants  of  the  city  which,  from  the  time  that  our  young  imagi- 
nation had  been  captivated  by  the  story  of  Romulus  and  Remus, 
and  their  wolf  foster-mother,  to  the  uays  when  listening  to  his 
wondrous  tale  of  shipwreck,  we  had  in  fancy  travelled  with 
St.  Paul  in  his  eventful  journey  to  the  Appii  Forum,  it 
had  been  the  great  desire  of  our  lives  to  visit.  It  seemed 
quite  enough  at  first  to  feel  that  we  were  really  in  Rome,  and, 
perhaps,  it  was  as  well  that  our  arrival  was  in  the  dark,  and  that 
the  dreams  of  beauty  with  which  we  had  invested  the  city  of  the 
Caesars  should  not  be  too  suddenly  dispelled  by  the  narrow 
gloomy  streets  through  which  we  were  taken  in  our  drive  from 
the  railway  station. 

To  attempt,  even  if  I  were  not  mindful  of  the  advice  with 
which  I  headed  these  sketches,  a  full  description  of  Rome,  to  tcU 
of  all  she  shows  of  the  past  and  of  all  that  still  exists  and  flourishes 
in  her,  would  be  far  bieyond  my  power  or  the  limits  afforded  me; 
1  will,  therefore,  only,  as  I  promiK*d,  have  a  gossip  about  the 
places  and  objects  I  saw  during  my  three  weeks'  sojourn  therC| 
telling  of  them  much  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  presented  to 
me,  and  proving,  I  think,  that  with  experienced  friends  to  guide, 
and  health  and  energy  to  follow  where  they  would  lead,  a  very 
fair  knowledge  of  Rome,  and  of  most  that  is  interesting  in  it,  may 
be  acquired  even  in  so  short  a  time  as  this.  Our  hotel  was  situated 
at  t!.e  foot  of  the  Pincian  Hill  in  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  the  north 
side  of  which  terminates  with  the  Porta  del  Popolo.  Beyond  this 
is  our  English  church.  In  the  centre  of  the  piaaza  is  the  fine 
obelisk  brought  from  Egypt  in  the  lime  of  Augustus,  and  placed 
where  it  now  stands  by  Sixtus  V.  in  the  sixteenth  century.  At 
the  southern  side  of  the  piazza  is  the  chui'ch  of  Santa  Maiia  del 
Popolo,  standing  at  the  head  of  the  three  leading  thoroughfares  of 
modern  Rome:  the  Via  Babuino,  bo  called  from  an  ancient  gro* 
tesque  figure  of  a  baboon  in  marble  on  one  side  of  the  street;  the 
Corso;  and  the  Via  Ripetta,  whicli  leads  directly  to  the  bridg«  of 
St.  Angelo  and  to  St.  Peter's.  Of  course  it  is  along  this  street 
that  we  take  our  Erst  walk.  Start  with  us,  and  we  will  lead  jou 
carefully  over  its  rough  unequal  etone%  which  boast  no  line  of 
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payemcnt  for  podetfcrians.  We  must  keep  close  to  the  houses  to 
avoid  the  carte^  coachcF,  and  cubs,  tliat  pass  and  meet  us  in  quick 
succesfeion;  their  drivers  may  shout  to  warn  us  of  tlieir  approachi 
bat  they  will  neither  slacken  their  speed  nor  diverge  from  their 
line  of  road  to  enable  us  to  get  oat  of  their  way.  The  streets 
grow  narrower^  dirtter»  and  more  crowded  as  we  proceed^  but  at 
last  we  reach  an  open  space.  The  bridge  of  St.  Angelo  is  before 
us;  beneath  it  runs  the  Tiber,  thick  and  yellow ;  we  cross  the 
bridge,  passing  between  the  colossal  statues  of  angels  that  stand 
upon  its  ten  piers,  each  angel  holding  some  inatrument  used  in  the 
crucifixion  of  our  Saviour,  and  reach  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo, 
once  a  mausoleum,  then  a  prison,  a  fortress,  und  now  a  barrack  for 
the  Pope's  zouave  troopa  The  bronzo  statue  of  the  archangel 
stands  clear  and  sharp  on  its  summit;  the  soldiers  lounge  in  front, 
and  we  pass  on  towards  the  mighty  church  beyond.  We  are  now 
in  that  portion  of  Rome  called  the  Borgo,  inhabited,  tradition 
sa^s,  by  pilgrims  from  Anglia  soon  after  the  first  basilica  of  St. 
Peter's  was  founded  by  Gonslantine  the  Great.  Aa  we  walk  on 
we  see  the  covered  gaUerj  between  the  Vatican  and  St.  Angelo, 
by  which  the  Pope  is  able  to  escape  from  the  threatened  danger  of 
a  revolt.  At  length  we  reach  the  piazza  San  Pietro.  We  are 
within  the  semicircle!  of  the  colonnades;  the  two  great  fountains 
arc  throwin<r  up  their  bright  masses  of  spray  on  each  side  of  the 
tapering  obeliak  of  Nero;  beyond  them  rise  the  low  wide  steps  of 
entrance  to  the  outer  vestibule  of  St.  Peter^e*  We  enter  the  vefr- 
tibule,  giving  a  quick  glance  at  an  equestrian  statue  at  either  end, 
one  of  Constantino,  the  other  of  Charlemagne,  and,  pushing  back 
one  of  the  heavy  mate  that  hang  before  the  entrance,  we  find 
ourselves  standing  in  the  central  nave  of  St.  Peter's.  The  first 
feeling  to  mo  was  one  of  great  disappointment ;  it  looked  so  much 
smalls  than  I  expected.  It  is  not,  1  fancy,  until  hours  have  been 
spent  in  walking  about  St.  Peter^s,  nor  until  it  has  been  seen 
filled  with  people,  that  any  idea  of  its  vastncs^  can  be  formed*  On 
this  day  there  were  but  few  within  its  walls;  every  now  and  then 
a  small  party«  generally  of  the  lower  class,  entered,  signed  them- 
selvea  with  holy  water  from  the  basins  supported  by  cherubs  near 
die  entrance,  knelt  a  few  moments  on  the  marble  pavement,  walked 
to  the  bronfise  statue  of  St.  Peter  and  devoutly  kissed  and  pressed 
their  foreheads  against  its  toe,  and  then  a^ain  knelt  on  tho  step  of 
the  high  altar,  where  the  silver  lamps  that  bum  night  and  day 
shone  upon  their  uplifted  facec^  and  illuminated  the  rich  orna- 
ments wnich  decorate  this  covering  of  the  relics  of  St.  Peter. 

No  need  to  describe  the  magnificent  monuments  erected  to 
former  Popes;  no  need  to  tell  of  pictures,  marbles,  and  mosaics  of 

fmceleaB  value  gathered  together  in  this  gorgeous  temple;  we 
eave  that  to  Other  chroniclers,  and  starting  again,  now  in  a  car^ 
riag%  we  drive  to  the  Rome  of  former  days ;  we  eee  arches  and 
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pilkn,  banlicas  and  templesyare  told  of  wallsb^im  in  the  kingly, 
continued  in  the  consokr,  and  finished  in  the  imperial  perioiu, 
and  feel  amid  them  all  how  difierent  is  the  real  anpect  of  JEtoman 
ruins  to  the  views  given  of  them  in  |netiires  and  panoramas  we 
have  seen.  In  these  the  Temple  of  Peace,  the  beantif  nl  columns 
of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Tonans,  the  Gampo  Vacino  stand  in  land- 
scapes as  lovely  as  the  relics  they  surround,  whereas,  with  few 
exceptions,  a  visit  to  the  ruins  of  Rome  is  in  a  high  d^ree  un- 
pleasurable;  dirt  and  rubbish,  odours  far  from  agreeably  and  very 
unclean  people  abound  in  their  neighbourhood;  and  though  all 
must  admire  the  gracefulness  of  the  columns  and  the  rich  work  of 
the  Capitols  that  surmount  them,  the  spots  in  which  they  stand  are 
generally  so  unattractive  as  to  inake  a  very  hurried  view  of  them 
quite  sufficient.  Still,  our  drive  to-day  showed  us  that  this  was 
not  the  case  with  all  the  Roman  ruins,  for  it  took  us  to  the  OoH" 
seum  and  its  adjacent  arches  of  Titus  and  Constantine,  and  these^ 
standing  beyond  the  city  and  near  the  Campagna,  have  nothing  to 
detract  from  their  own  great  beauty.  In  spite  of  spoliation  by 
Roman  nobles,  in  spite  of  desecration  by  Popes,  who  would  have 
raised  manufactures  within  the  graceful  oval  of  its  tiers  of  arches, 
the  Coliseum, 

The  gladiator's  bloody  cbrcns  stands, 

A  noble  wreck  in  ruinous  perfectioD, 

it  is  now  safe  from  further  degradation ;  consecrated  in  the  last 
century  to  the  memory  of  martyrs  who  had  perished  within  it,  it 
is  now  used  as  an  open  place  of  worship,  a  cross  stands  in  the 
centre,  around  it  are  at  intervals  rude  pictures  representing  the 
sufierings  of  Our  Saviour,  and  on  one  side  is  a  low  pulpit,  from 
which  every  Friday  sermons  are  preached  and  prayers  offered  by 
monks,  and  the  arena  is  then  filled  by  a  large  concouise  of  peace- 
ful and  picturesque  peasants,  contrasting  strongly  with  the  mad- 
dened populace  who  in  former  times  witnessed  the  cruelties  of  the 
gladiatorial  spectacles,  or  the  sufferings  of  the  Chrisuans  who 
perished  there  amid  the  barbarous  exultation  of  their  heathen  per- 
secutors. Leaving  the  Coliseum  we  drive  through  the  Porta  San 
Sebastiano,  by  a  road  which  in  early  times  was  the  principal  line 
of  communication  between  Rome  and  her  southern  and  eastern 
possessions,  the  Via  Appia,  lined  on  either  side  by  ruined  and 
picturesque  sepulchres,  most  of  which  have  been  excavated  by 
Oanina,  under  the  direction  of  the  present  Pope.  Ere  we  reach 
them,  however,  we  will  stop  at  the  aoor  of  a  small  church  bearing 
the  name  of  ^^^  Domine  quo  vadis,"  and  listen  to  the  tale  which 
explains  the  impression  of  a  foot  on  a  marble  slab  at  its  entrance. 
Tradition  says  that  here  St.  Peter  in  his  flight  from  Rome — 
though  his  entrance  at  any  time  into  the  city  would  be  hard  to 
prove — ^met  the  Saviour,  who  replied  to  St.  Peter's  ouestion  in 
the  words,  ^^  Venio  Romam  iterum  crucefugi,''  and  whue  he  apoke 
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them  left  the  mark  of  his  foot  upon  the  pavement,  over  which 
the  church  was  raised. 

The  tombs  are  now  all  picturesque  ruins,  some  more  perfect 
than  others,  some  containing  more  columbaria,  or  niches  for  ashes, 
others  still  rich  in  statues  and  friezes ;  on  and  about  all  delicate 
ferns  and  bright  flowers  creep  from  every  crevice,  and  little  green 
lizards  chase  each  other  amid  the  atones  of  the  dead.  On  one 
masaive  tomb  near  the  catacombs  of  St.  Oallixtus,  an  inn  has  been 
built — strange  foundation  for  a  house  of  entertainment !  Driving 
along  the  straight  road  that  leads  to  Albano,  and  gaining  continual 
views  of  the  soft  Campagna,  with  its  ruined  aqueduct*,  and  its 
background  of  silver  and  purple  mountains  dotted  with  many  a 
town  and  village,  we  reach  in  about  two  miles  a  large  circular 
tomb  called  that  of  Csecilia  Metella,  and  described  by  Lord  Byron 
in  lines  so  beautiful  that  I  am  tempted  to  give  a  portion  of  them 
at  the  end  of  my  sketch  of  the  Via  Appia. 

There  is  a  stem  round  tower  of  other  days, 

Firm  as  a  fortress,  with  its  fence  of  stone. 

Such  as  an  army's  baffled  strength  delays. 

Standing  with  half  its  battlements  alone. 

And  witu  two  thousand  years  of  ivy  grown. 

The  garland  of  eternity,  where  wave 

The  green  leaves  over  all  by  time  o'erthrown. 

What  was  Uiis  tower  of  strength  P  within  its  cave 

What  treasure  lay  so  lock'd,  so  hid  P — ^A  womans's  grave ! 

But  who  was  she,  the  lady  of  the  dead, 

Torob'd  in  a  palace  P 

How  lived,  now  loved,  how  died  she  P 

Perchance  she  died  in  youth,  it  may  be  vow*d. 

With  woes  far  heavier  than  the  ponderous  tomb 

That  weighed  upon  her  gentle  dust ;  a  cloud 

Might  gather  o'er  her  beauty,  and  a  gloom 

In  her  dark  eye,  prophetic  of  the  doom 

Heaven  gives  its  favourites — early  death ;  yet  slied 

A  sunset  charm  around  her,  and  lUume 

With  heotio  U^ht  the  Hesperus  of  the  dead, 

Of  her  ooDSumuig  cheek  the  autumnal  leaf-like  red. 

Perchance  she  died  in  age — surviving  all, 

Charms,  kindred,  children— with  the  silver  grey 

Of  her  long  tresses,  which  miffht  yet  recall. 

It  may  be,  something  of  the  day 

When  they  were  braided,  and  her  proud  array 

And  lovely  form  were  envied,  praised,  aud  eyed 

Bv  Borne.    But  whither  wonld  conjecture  stray  P 

Tans  much  alone  we  knowy— MeteUa  died. 

The  wealthiest  Roman's  wife.    Behold  his  love  or  pride ! 

But  I  will  not  let  my  paees  of  the  New  Monthly  of  the  New 
Year  end  with  the  song  of  death.  Ere  we  part,  our  tdk  of  Rome 
shall  be  of  livelier  scenes;  leaving  palaces,  churches,  and  pictures 
for  another  month,  our  walk  to-day  shall  be  through  the  streets  of 
modem  Borne,  where  we  shall  meet  and  see  much  to  interest  and 
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amuse  us.  Dress  lightly — for  even  on  this  10th  of  April  the 
weather  is  warmer  than  that  of  most  English  summers — and  start 
with  me  along  the  Via  Babuino.  As  we  leave  the  court-yard  of 
the  hotel  we  hear  the  chink  of  money^  and  turning  to  see  whence 
the  sound  comes,  we  find  close  to  us  a  tall  figure,  shrouded  in 
coarse  brown,  or  in  soft  white  serge,  from  head  to  foot;  his  eyes 
shine  through  two  loopholes,  and  his  hands,  white  and  delicate, 
shake,  and  hold  towards  us  a  small  money-box.  This  hooded 
individual,  we  learn,  is  probably  some  Roman  noble,  a  member  of 
a  penitential  confraternity  expiating  his  sins  by  assuming  the  pro- 
fession of  a  beggar  in  disguise ;  not  an  unprofitable  one.  it  is  said, 
particularly  during  the  English  season  in  Rome.  A  day's  work 
along  the  Oorso,  and  about  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  sends  him  home 
with  many  a  lira  in  his  money-box. 

Except  in  very  early  morning  the  streets  of  Rome  are  never 
clean.  At  the  comers  of  several  streets  are  written  the  words, 
"Deposito  provi  sorio  d'immondezza."  And  here  are  thrown 
every  description  of  filth  and  rubbish  by  the  householders  in  their 
neignbourhood.  These  heaps  are  cleared  away  every  morning, 
but  during  the  day  they  are  the  constant  resort  of  the  Roman 
dogs,  which,  though  perhaps  of  a  better  breed,  carry  on  much  the 
same  occupation  as  those  of  Constantinople;  they  not  only  grub 
into  the  rubbish,  but  in  their  search  after  dainty  morsels  strew  the 
garbage  far  and  wide.  And  not  only  do  the  dogs  claim  the  right 
of  investigating  the  masses  of  ^^  immondezza  ;**  at  this  time  of  the 
year  they  have  often  a  fight  over  a  tit-bit  with  a  fine  white  goat. 
Troops  of  these  pretty  creatures  are  brought  into  Rome  from  the 
Campagna  at  Easter,  and  increase  in  no  small  degree  the  difliculty 
of  walking  along  the  streets;  they  always  insist  upon  the  side 
nearest  the  houses,  and  butt  and  tilt  against  any  one  who  has  the 
courage  to  question  their  right  to  hold  the  inner  ^^tenour  of 
their  w;ay." 

Passing  many  an  ^^old  curiosity  shop,"  lingering  at  others, 
where  flowers  exquisite  in  themselves  are  rendered  still  more  so  by 
the  artistic  taste  with  which  they  are  arranged,  stopping,'  too,  to 
look  at  others  where  cushions  are  stuck  with  innumerable  pins, 
headed  with  variously  sized  balls  of  alabaster,  the  germs  of  neck- 
laces, and  other  ornaments  of  Roman  pearl,  we  reach  the  Piazza 
di  Spagna,  and  find  ourselves  at  the  oase  of  a  lofty  pillar,  sur- 
mounted by  the  figure  of  the  Virgin,  and  surrounded  at  its  foot  by 
colossal  figures  of  prophets  and  kings.  It  looks  new  and  fine,  and 
harmonises  little  with  the  buildings  round  it.  We  read  its  inscrip- 
tion, and  find  that  Pio  Nono  has  erected  it  to  perpetuate  the  dogma  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception,  made  a  law  of  the  Church  by  him  in 
1854,  but  only,  if  we  may  believe  Dean  Stanley,  received  by  him 
second-hand  irom  Mahomet,  who  introduces  into  his  Kotan  the 
startling  assertion  that  the  Virgin  was  born  free  from  all  stain  of 
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sin.  Bufe  happily  these  dogmas  of  the  Pope  and  Mahomet  concern 
us  little.     We  will  leave  them,  and  enjoy  all  we  see  in  the  fine 
piazza  in  which  we  stand.     In  the  centre  is  the  old  fountain  delta 
Barcaccia,  so  called  from  its  shape  of  a  boat,  where,  on  certain  days 
of  the  week,  the  pet  dogs  of  Rome  are  brought  for  a  general  wash. 
Behind  it  rise  the  magnificent  flight  of  steps  that  lead  to  the  church 
of  Trinit^  de'  Monti,  where  it  is  well  worth  while  on  a  Sunday 
afternoon  to  hear  from  behind  a  crimson  curtain  the  sweet  voices 
of  the  nuns  in  their  vesper  hymns.     On  these  steps  ia  many  a 
figure,  many  a  group  that  looks  as  if  the  pictures  we  have  seen  in 
church  or  palace  had  grown  into  life,  and  walked  from  their  frames 
to  mingle  again  with  their  fellows  in  tlie  world ;  soe  there  the 
blind  beggar,  who  stops  the  Saviour  of  Raffaelle  with  his  eager 
cry  for  light ;  there  the  Madonna  of  the  same  master,  with  her 
bambino  tenderly  clasped  in  her  protecting  arms.     Here  a  group 
of  boys  prove  how  true  to  nature  are  the  paintings  of  Murillo,  and 
there  a  soft,  dark  eye,  a  sallow^  oval  face/ brings  back  vividly 
Kaffaelle's  Violinist  irt  the  Sciarra  Palace.     It  is  said  that  these 
steps  are  now  much  less  frequented  than  formerly  by  those  who 
made  sitting  to  artists  their  trade;  but  it  is  difficult  not  to  be 
struck  wiih  the  pioturesqueness  of  the  figures  still  seen  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  the  ^^  doloe  far  nionte "  as  you  ascend  their  broad 
low  flights.    At  the  corner  of  the  piazza,  near  a  lemonade  stand, 
is  a  publia  letter^writer.    He  sits  at  a  little  table,  sheltered  by  a 
large  white  umbrella,  and,  speotaoles  on  nose,  is  calmly  writing  at 
the  dictation  of  a  most  animated  youth,  whoEe  words,  judging  from 
the  gestures  with  which  he  delivers  them,  would  scorch  or  melt 
the  heart  of  her  to  whom  we  must  suppose  they  are  addressed. 
Near  the  letter-writer  are  some  wine-carts  from  the  country;  their 
drivers  are  reclining  beneath  a  cabriolet  head,  covered  with  sheep- 
skin, for  their  noon*day  meal  of  a  roll,  a  lettuce,  or  a  root  of 
fennel,  and  a  bottle  of  weak  .wine ;  at  the  ed^e  of  the  cart  by 
their  side  is  a  dog  rolled  up  on  a  heap  of  woollen  stuif,  probably 
his  master's  cloak,  whose  head  is  often  lifted  to  receive  a  portion 
of  the  frugal  dinner.     Wandering  about  the  piazza  are  children 
with  lovely  little  bouquets,  which  they  try  to  make  you  buy,  and, 
if  refused,  often  throw  at  you  with  a  merry  laugh  ;  men  carrying 
nets,  in  which  are  sieves  full  of  small  live  bird?,  tempt  you  to  buy 
the  poor  little  fluttering  thinga  as  delicate  additions  to  your  larder; 
boys  wheel  hand-carts  filled  with  fresh  vegetables  and  sweet-smell- 
ing herds;  and  amid  all  this  busy  scene,  in  it  and  yet  apart,  are 
seen  monks  and  friars  of  all  descriptions;  dirty  Gapuchin?,  Domini- 
cans in  pure  white  flannel,  Benediotinep,  every  order  and  every 
brotherhood,  is  now  well  and  numerously  ^^represented"  in  Rome; 
for  to  the  city  of  the  Pope  all  those  whom  the  ne^  Italian 'rule  has 
ia  other  part9  driven  from  their  monasteries  have  flown  for  refuge 
aftd  wpport. 
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As  their  stay  on  shore  was  to  be  only  temporary,  they  found  it 
necessary  to  lose  no  time  in  getting  ready  for  the  boats,  which 
quickly  came  alongside  to  take  them  into  Table  Bay.  There 
were  two  parties  of  passengers  in  two  separate  boats,  which 
started  at  the  same  time,  and  both  of  them  had  great  tossing 
about  in  the  bay,  and  were  tacking  for  at  least  two  hours  before 
they  reached  the  wharf.  When  they  landed,  the  beauty  of  the 
situation  and  the  buildings  of  this  Dutch  town,  the  streets  with 
the  dyke  running  through  their  midst,  the  principal  of  which  was 
the  Kaisergracht,  the  Dutch  company  gardens,  with  their  mena- 
gerie and  formal  walks  of  trees,  the  parade  rounds,  the  curious 
nature  of  the  red  sandy  soil,  the  numbers  of  oullock  carts  drawn 
by  oxen,  sometimes  fourteen  in  the  team,  the  quantity  of 
delicious  fruit  which  was  to  be  seen  selling  everywhere  in  the 
shops,  and  especially  the  waggon-loads  of  grapes  in  charge  of  a 
Hottentot  with  a  cloth  round  his  waist  ancl  straw  hat  completely 
conical ;  all  these  engaged  the  attention  of  the  young  ofEoers,  and 
Mrs.  Green  with  her  husband  went  from  shop  to  shop  looking  at 
dresses,  which  she  considered  quite  prodigies  of  antiquity.  Mrs. 
Boreham  and  her  husband  met  some  officers  on  the  parade,  and 
entered  into  conversation  with  them.  Each  party  accosted  the 
other  with  most  cordial  greetings,  and  laughter  long  and  loud 
followed  upon  their  mutual  recal  of  the  names  of  several  men  of 
this  regiment  and  that  regiment,  of  Tomkins  of  your  corps,  and 
Jenkins  of  ours,  a  colloquy  which  would  doubtless  have  excited 
most  unmitigated  disgust  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Green  had  she 
stayed  with  the  party  and  listened  to  it.  The  conversation  first 
began  by  asking  about  all  the  ladies  belonging  to  the  102nd,  in 
succession,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  officers,  each  of  whom  was 
treated  of  in  detail,  as  soon  as  every  item  of  tittle-tattle  which  bore 
upon  the  fair  sex,  their  dresses,  their  expenditure,  their  bonnets, 
their  servants,  their  children,  had  been  finished  ofi;  Williams  and 
Clare  found  this  conversation,  which  (owing  to  their  composing 
the  party),  they  had  been  obliged  to  listen  to  for  some  few 
minutes,  one  of  not  very  engrossing  interest,  and  took  the  first 
opportunity  of  withdrawing,  and  leaving  Prose  to  Mrs.  Boreham's 
mercies.  They  then  went  to  one  of  the  hotels,  and  having  en- 
gaged for  the  hire  of  two  horses,  set  off  riding  to  Constantia, 
more  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  coimtry  than  for  any  attrac- 
tion which  they  promised  to  themselves  in  visiting  the  famed 
vineyards.     Wlien  they  were  out  in  the  country  Williams  began 
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gpeakiiig  to  Clare  about  the  vojage  and  the  people  they  had  jnst 
left)  and  asked  him  if  he  liked  the  idea  of  going  on  to  live  in 
Ceylon,  and  the  sort  of  society  they  would  'have  there. 

Clare  said,  that,  judging  from  what  he  saw  of  the  military 
sodeiy,  he  did  not  think  very  favourably  of  it,  but  that  perhaps 
there  might  be  better  specimens  in  Ceylon.  Williams  said,  that 
his  idea  was  that  a  mihtaiy  man  must  trust  to  his  own  resources 
for  the  method  of  passing  his  time ;  that  there  was  no  life  where 
a  man  had  more  leisure  time  at  his  disposal  than  an  officer,  and 
especially  in  the  tropics ;  that  unless  a  man  devoted  himself  to  a 
regular  course  of  study  he  would  find  time  hang  heavy  on  his 
hands,  and  be  likely  also  to  get  into  dissipated  nabits ;  that  it 
was  all  very  well  to  think  that  our  days  were  only  meant  for 

Eleasnre  or  for  sport,  but  that  if  a  man  did  not  wisn  to  improve 
is  mind,  life  itself  became  a  burden  to  him,  and  especially  in  a 
country  where  he  was  necessarily  obliged  to  pass  seven  or  eight 
hours  of  the  day  within  doors ;  he  proceedea  to  say :  "  I  have 
been  myself  now  eight  years  in  the  army,  and  some  of  these  I 
passed  in  tropical  climates,  and  I  have  invariably  found  that  the 
men  who  had  no  resources  but  sport,  or  whatever  idle  society 
there  might  be  had  amongst  the  mhabitants  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, were  soon  tired  and  dissatisfied  with  their  condition,  but 
the  man  who  cultivated  his  mind  found  his  days  roll  on 
happily." 

Clare  said,  ^^  I  should  think  that  this  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was, 
firom  its  climate,  and  all  things  relating  to  the  country,  a  pleasant 
place  to  be  quartered  in." 

Williams  said,  "  From  what  I  have  heard  the  officers  say  of  it, 
the  principal  amusement  which  they  have  here  is  the  lion-shoot- 
ing ;  but  you  must  have  good  horses,  and  the  means  of  travelling 
far  into  the  country,  to  enjoy  that  sport  properly." 

Clare  said,  "  There  are,  it  seems  to  me,  few  places  where,  with 
plenty  of  money  to  procure  the  means  of  sport  and  enjoyment, 
you  cannot  get  on,  but  without  money  it  is  a  very  up-hill  sort  of 
life  in  the  army.  Where  there  is  no  hope  of  active  service,  it  is 
rather  a  dreaiy  prospect  at  present.  I  wonder  what  Jones  and 
Halstead  are  about  now  ?  It  was  very  much  against  my  grain  our 
sailing  away  at  that  old  captain's  suggestion,  when  he  obliged 
us  to  leave  Madeira  without  them." 

"  But,"  said  Williams,  "  there  is  still  great  hopes  of  the 
colonel's  ship  arriving  there,  and  of  their  being  then  picked  up ; 
and  one  comfort  is,  uthough  the  expense  is  something  for  getting 
a  new  sea  kit  for  board  ship  from  Madeira  to  Ceylon,  both  of  them 
can  well  afford  it  I  am  sorry  for  Halstead,  but  I  cannot  say  I 
pity  Jones." 

Clare  said,  ^^  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know  what  I  should  have  done 
had  it  been  me." 
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Williams  said,  ^^  You  are  more  giyen  to  other  pnrsoitB.  I  fiacy 
that  you  are  more  Ukely  to  be  thmking  of  your  abaent  fair  one. 
At  all  events,  you  did  not  spend  your  .time  as  these  young  men 
did  during  the  whole  time  we  were  on  our  voyage  from  the  trades 
to  ^Madeira.  They  did  nothing  but  play  oards.  There  is  nothing 
so  ruinous  to  a  man  as  a  taste  for  gambling.  Other  tastes  may 
be  more  debasing,  but  it  is  the  most  pemioiouB  to  himself  and 
others." 

Clare  said,  ^^  Do  you  not  think  that  drinking  is  worse  ?  " 

Williams  said,  '^  No«  Worse  it  is  for  the  man  himself  to  drink, 
and  it  is  oommonly  said  of  a  drunken  man,  he  is  no  man's  enemy 
but  his  own ;  but  a  man  that  pl^s  as  Junes  does,  and  leads  of 
necessity  others  on,  as  he  does  HaJstead,  is  a  sort  of  ourse  to 
society — a  person  whose  vile  appetite  for  gain  is  only  satisfied  by 
the  destrudion  of  the  prospects  of  his  fellow-men— a  perfect  in- 
tellectual cannibal.  Tou  hear  such  men  say  perpetually,  ^  I  cannot 
live  without  the  excitement  of  play.'  Analyse  this  saying,  and 
what  is  it  ?  ^  I  am  not  content  with  my  own.  I  must  have  a  chance 
of  gaining  from  another.  When  I  have  selfishly  gained  all  that 
my  brother  officer  possesses,  I  then  shall  be  satisfied.'  There  is 
nothing  but  the  most  intense  and  unpardonable  selfishness  at  the 
bottom  of  such  a  nature,  let  him  disguise  it  in  as  fine  woids  as  he 
chooses." 

"  Yet,"  said  Clare,  "  how  many  there  are  that  only  play  for 
the  sake  of  passing  awaythe  time,  as  it  were." 

^'  So  it  seems,"  said  Williams ;  ^^  but  the  greatest  number  of 
these  are  men  who  are  victimised  by  other  more  crafty  and  worse 
characters.  And  some  also  amongst  them,  when  they  have  lost 
considerably,  become  in  their  turn  harpies,  who  pounce  upon  any 
unsuspecting  victims  whom  they  may  chance  to  meet  with." 

Clare  said,  ^^  You  say  that  a  man  should  give  a  few  hours 
of  the  day  to  the  improvement  of  his  mind,  what  do  you  say  he 
should  study,  for  instance,  to  begin  with  ?" 

Williams  said,  ^^  I  should  recommend  his  reading  the  dassios : 
the  study  of  the  Greek  poetry  and  dramatists  is  the  very  best 
school  for  the  improvement  of  a  man's  style.  He  would  there  go 
to  the  fountain  firom  whose  source  the  most  beautifrd  specimens 
are  taken,  and  not  trust  to  those  who  have  written  afterwards  and 
borrowed  most  of  their  beauties  from  the  original  riches  of  the 
ancient  writers.  If  you  were  to  take  any  of  the  most  admired 
poems  of  the  present  day  to  pieces,  you  would  be  struck  with 
astonishment  at  seeing  the  wonderful  number  of  ideas  which  are 
taken  even  literally  from  the  Greek  writers,  or  the  Latin." 

Clare  said,  ^^  You  are  well  versed  in  those  things,  can  you  give 
me  an  example  or  two  ?" 

Williams  si^id,  ^^  That  famous  apostrophe  of  Sir  W.  Scott's  to 
Scotland,  beginning  with  ^  Breatnes  there  a  man/  baa  lines 
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■  *,  - 

;vhich  are  in  the  mouth  of  almost  every  man  who  makes  a  speech 

■*  relative  to  patriotism,  and  which  one  sees  so  frequently  either 

*  V^lj  quoted  or  adverted  to.     It  ends  with  a  line  which  is  a 

-^  (itenJ  translation  from  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles ; 

-  >'  -c  Unwept,  QnhoDOnred,  and  imsiiiii^. 

Bjron's  song  of  the  Albanians,  where  It  speaks  of 
. .   ^  The  shrieks  of  the  conquered^  the  coHqaeror's  yell, 

: :.    what  is  it  but  the  line  so  oommon  in  Homer's  *  Iliad,' 

And  Grey's  Elegy,  which  is  a  sort  of  model  specimen  of  modern 
'•-  English  poetry,  is  full  of  plagiarisms  from  the  ancient  writers  j 
*■  for  instance, 

The  moping  owl  doth  to  the  moon  complain^ 

1' .   is  fix>m  that  part  of  the  ^neid  which  speaks  of  Dido's  tower  : 

BoUque  colminibas  ferali  earmine  babo, 
8»pe  qneri  et  longas  ia  Return  daeere  vooea. 

.,    Is  not  Pope's 

:  -:  But  anxious  cares  the  pensive  nymph  oppressed, 

And  secret  passions  laboured  in  her  breast, 

the  same  as  Virgil's 

Ab  Kegina  gravi  jumdudum  saucda  cura, 
Yulnus  alit  venis,  et  ccsco  carpetur  igoi. 

*-'     And  Shelley's 

Death  and  his  brother  Sleep, 

-  is  it  not  Homer's 

And  Milton's 

Fairest  of  stars,  kst  in  the  train  of  night, 
If  better  you  belong  not  to  the  dawn 
Sure  pledge  of  day, 

is  from  the  *  Agamemnon'  of  -ZEschylus, 

ffv  oyycXov  0awiToc  op^wuvov  Wu^p 

And  in  the  beautifiil  address,  in  which  Byron  i^)eaks  of  the  even- 
ing and  its  star,  and  says, 

The  heavenliest  hour  of  heaven  is  worthiest  thee  $ 

we  are  reminded  of 

It  would  fill  a  volume  if  one  were  to  ooUeot  all  the  initanees  in 
whidi  the  most  remarkable  pla^risma  from  aaoient  writers  were 
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imported  into  modem  books.  Thus  Swift,  the  most  original  writer 
perhaps  (according  to  Johnson)  of  the  modem  schoo],  has  taken 
many  of  his  thou^ts  from  Aristophanes  and  Lncian ;  the  exact 
words,  of  course,  are  not  transposed,  but  a  cursory  reading  of 
the  original,  and  comparison  with  the  modem  work,  would  soon 
show  that  the  latter  was  suggested  by  the  former." 

Clare  said,  '^  I  think  that  more  men  would  like  the  classics  if  it 
were  not  that  they  are  drilled  and  dosed  and  disgusted  with  them 
at  school,  and  that  in  after  life  they  revert  to  thoughts  of  them 
with  reminiscences  of  punishment  and  school-hours  of  pain." 

William  said,  ^^  I  took  to  the  great  study  of  them  in  aft;er  life, 
after  I  had  entered  on  my  profession,  and  I  had  only  learned  the 
elements  at  school,  and  their  beauties  to  me  came  fresh  and  vivid 
when  I  was  capable  of  judging  of  them.  They  are  not  associated 
in  my  recollection  with  any  of  the  horrors  of  a  dull  daily  task, 
which  is  drummed  into  one's  ears  by  tiresome  ritual,  hut  the 
beauty  of  the  different  compositions  gained  upon  me  as  I  perused 
them  by  myself." 

The  young  men  thus  continued  conversing  till  they  came  to  the 
vineyards  and  the  buildings  of  Constantia,  and,  after  a  short 
survey  of  these,  they  got  on  their  horses  again,  and  remembering 
the  captain's  impatience,  as  also  the  fete  of  their  two  brother 
officers  at  Madeira,  they  cooped  back  to  Cape  Town,  and  were 
in  time  to  reach  thl  plaJe^erthey  got  theirhorses,  U  having 
paid  for  their  hire  th^  took  a  boat,  and  reached  the  Black  Joke 
just  about  an  hour  befere  the  captain  had  determined  to  set  sail. 

The  other  passengers  were  all  on  board,  and  oii  this  occasion 
there  was  no  one  left  behind.  Then  thev  left  the  harbour  and 
steered  the  ship  into  the  wide  expanse  of  the  broad  and  peaceful 
Indian  Ocean.  The  nights  were  clear,  lovely,  and  calm.  The 
bright  Southern  Cross,  an  irregular  four-sided  figure,  shone  over 
the  horizon.  The  myriads  of  phosphoric  pulpy  spawn  of  some 
marine  embryo  existence  were  at  each  side  of  the  head  of  the 
vessel  seen  frequently  shining  like  coruscations  issuing  from  the 
deep.  The  porpoises  huge,  in  masses  like  the  multitudes  of  the 
men  who  crowd  in  concourse  on  the  plains  near  an  Eastern  ciiy 
of  a  festive  holiday,  had  their  throngs  cloven  through  by  the 
ship's  bow  as  they  sported  in  their  native  element,  many  of  them 
jumping  up  to  the  ship's  side  as  if  to  gaze  on  the  new  wondrous 
monster  that  came  on  with  the  wings  of  the  wind  to  disturb  their 
gambols.  The  lovers  of  nature's  grand  and  beauteous  handiwork— 
which  who  does  not  leara  to  love  when  on  the  deep? — were  sure  to 
be  on  deck  before  the  morning  star  was  up  to  taste  of  the  mild 
freshness  of  morning  air,  breathing  its  exhalations  untainted  by 
city  smoke  or  country  vapour.  When  lo !  glowing  like  a  distant 
fflobe  of  fire,  the  beautiful  orb  of  day  rose  lone  and  lovely,  cloud- 
kss  and  unobscoredi  in  gorgeous  majesty,  the  lord  supreme  of  the 
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vast  horizon;  the  little  nautilus  skimmed  by,  and  the  dolphins 
^ith  hues  of  deepest  green;  also  many  a  day  the  whales, 
mouting  the  water  like  an  enormous  fountain  issuing  from 
the  fish's  head,  were  seen  at  difference  distances.  No  hope  of 
making  any  land  before  they  reached  their  destination  now,  but  as 
the  seamen  said,  ^^  We  have  good  sea  room  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
and  no  fear  in  such  a  tight  sea  boat  as  this."  The  days  passed  away 
one  as  the  other.  The  soldiers  were  paraded  regularly  on  decs: 
in  the  morning  with  their  trousers  tucked  up  to  tneir  knees ;  and 
at  mid-day,  after  dinner,  to  drink  the  rum  raw  from  the  cask,  that 
▼ile  decoction  from  molasses  pregnant  with  noxious  ingredients, 
shattering  to  the  nerves,  and  but  too  frequently  the  dram  which, 
given  to  the  young  soldier  as  a  daily  dose,  is  tne  first  initiation  to 
making  him  become  a  dram-drinker.  The  dPtemoons  they  mostly 
passed  away  in  boisterous  games — buffet  the  bear,  or  others  of  that 
kind — and  in  joking  and  singing.  This  was  the  employment  of 
those  on  watch,  but  two-thirds  had  to  keep  below  under  hatches, 
and  what  they  could  do  except  sleep  seemed  quite  an  enigma. 
The  worst  infliction  apparently  on  the  numerous  majority  of 
fellow-beings  which  constitute  the  working  mass  is  that  they  are 
frequently  nowj  in  these  days,  as  devoid  of  mental  pursuits  and  the 
elevation  of  character,  which  becomes  man  as  compared  with  other 
animals,  as  the  brutes  that  perish.  This,  I  say,  is  even  now  some- 
times observable,  but  at  the  time  that  I  describe  during  this 
▼oyage  the  condition  of  the  common  order  of  soldiers  and  sailors— 
^  veluti  pecora  ause  natura  finxit  prona  atque  in  obedientia  ventri" 
—was  almost  aiways  so ;  at  that  time  nine-tenths  of  the  soldiers 
in  a  regiment  could  neither  read  or  write. 

Mrs.  Green  had  been  very  much  disappointed  in  her  search  for 
new  fashions  at  Capetown,  and  after  dinner  the  first  fine  day  after 
they  had  left  the  harbour  and  were  all  sitting  on  deck^  she  began 
deploring  her  hard  lot  to  her  husband,  and  the  principal  part  of 
her  grief  was  the  idea  of  losing  the  society  of  the  people  with 
whom  he  was  accustomed  to  associate.  To  do  her  justice,  she 
began  sotto  voce  with  her  complaints,  but  the  querulous  voice  and 
the  fastidious  toss  of  her  head  were  duly  noticed  and  mentally  re- 
corded by  Mrs.  Boreham,  who  shortly  afterwards  commenced  a 
counter-attack,  principally  addressed  to  her  husband,  or  to  any  of 
the  oi&cers  who  might  chance 
^  Some  people  being  so  ~ 
luckj  it  IS  to  have  a  host 
f  ul  if  Lord  Some  One" — ^namm^  some  well-known  character — 
^  would  come  out  and  pay  us  a  visit  to  Ceylon."  And  this  sort  of 
wordy  battle  would  have  brought  on  worse  consequences  if,  luckily, 
Captain  Green  had  not  had  influence  enough  over  his  wife  to 
keep  her  in  order.  In  point  of  fact,  though  nothing  could  have 
been  more  unobtrusive  or  quiet  than  his  conduct|  it  was  he  that 
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had  the  grsad  relatives  of  whom  Mrs.  Grreon  6o  frequently  apokc^ 
and  of  whom,  as  a  man  of  sense,  he  never  said  a  word.  The 
oiScers  cared  little  for  such  disputes,  but  could  scarcely  help  being 
amused  at  the  demeanour  of  these  fair  combatants.  It  is  certainly 
a  truth  that  idleness,  which  is  the  worst  of  all  evils,  is  the  fertib 
source  of  the  dissension  and  the  bad  feeling  which  so  frequently 
exists  where  women  are  thrown  together. 

Ihe  duties  of  the  watch  seemed  light  now  to  the  officers,  as 
indeed  the  whole  night  might  have  been  passed  on  deck,  ao  mild 
was  the  climate,  "fte  days  became  rather  hot,  but  an  awning 
thrown  over  the  quarter-deck  kept  off  the  glare  of  the  sun.  In 
reading  mostly  the  officers  passed  away  their  time;  and  Williams, 
who  was  a  rare  instance  of  an  officer  devoting  himself  greatly  to 
study,  also  was  the  means  of  inducing  Clare  to  turn  his  thoughts 
to  the  grand  object  of  every  man's  love  in  this  life — ^the  love  of 
the  Saviour — and  in  putting  before  him  the  great  truths  of  the 
gospel,  that  inestimable  benefit  which,  whoever  is  unconscioua  of, 
IS  aead  while  he  liveth.  Together  they  often  studied  the  New 
Testament,  and  daily  and  nightly  knelt  down  to  prayer  in  secret. 
At  first,  this  occasioned  several  gibes  and  jests  firom  their  com* 
panions,  particularly  when  Jones  was  on  board,  who  was  much 
opposea  to  all  that  was  religious.  But  when  they  lefl  Halatead 
and  him  at  Madeira,  their  only  companions  remaining  in  the 
omnibus  were  the  doctor  and  Prose.  The  latter  was  not  of  a  de* 
monstrative  character;  the  former,  though  he  did  not  join  them  in 
their  reading,  or  follow  their  example  in  their  practice  of  prayer, 
allowed  them  to  go  on  their  own  way  without  remarking  upon  it. 
Thus  the  days  and  nights  passed  on,  and  about  six  weeks  after 
they  had  left  the  harbour  of  Capetown — ^having  had  during  all 
the  time  a  fair  wind  and  made  good  progress— a  man  at  the  main- 
mast head  gave  notice  of  seeing  Adam's  Peak.  This  is  that  loftv 
mountain  which  stands  in  the  centre  of  Ceylon,  and  of  which 
native  tradition  asserts  that  Adam  and  £ve^  after  having  been 
exiled  from  Paradise,  fied  hither. 

Then  indeed  ensued  commotion  and  excitement  to  every  soul 
on  board.  By  degrees  the  outline  of  the  coast  became  &intly 
visible.  The  high  lands  of  Buona  Vista,  which  stand  over  the 
town  of  Point  de  Galle,  loomed  like  a  laige  crescent  covered  with 
forests  of  cocoa-nut  trees,  and  the  ground  gmdually  descending  to  the 
level  of  the  town,  looked  in  the  distance  like  a  series  of  gardens 
or  orchards,  where  every  shade  of  foliage  was  seen.  The  breeeeS| 
fraught  with  odour,  wafted  the  scent  of  cinnamon,  mace,  and 
hosts  of  other  balmy  treasures  indigenous  to  the  soil^  which  have 
roused  the  cupidity  of  European  traders.  They  are  the  produce  of 
the  groves  of  spice  that  here  bloom  so  plenteously  in  the  grounds 
of  the  most  productive  island  that  lies  in  the  Indian  ocean.  The 
Dutch  fort  appeared,  with  its  bastions  imposing  and  of  strong  con* 
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struction,  whioh  overlooked  the  harbour^  end  stood  on  a  rock  like 
a  tower  of  strength,  to  awe  any  foreign  sail  which  might  approach. 
The  quaint  Dutch  buihlings  could  be  traced,  as  they  approached 
nearer,  with  their  low  verandahs,  and  the  gardens  surrounding 
tliem  stocked  with  bread-fruit  trees,  plantains,  and  all  the  nume- 
rous plants  for  whioh  Ceylon  is  famous* 

In  the  harbour  the  outrigged  canoes,  that  curious  craft  peculiar  to 
this  island,  were  skimming  along  before  the  wind  with  prodigious 
swiftness — the  body  of  the  canoe  being  made  of  one  solid  tree,  and 
though  long,  like  the  cigar  ship^  only  broad  enough  for  one  man 
to  sit  m,  and  having  benches  ranged  along  separately  for  five ;  the 
huge  sail,  which  had  its  sheet  and  tack  hela  by  one  of  the  men 
inside,  and  for  its  boom  a  boam  of  wood  laid  on  the  water  outside 
the  canoe  equal  to  it  in  length,  and  parallel,  at  the  distance  of  about 
two  feet.  I  pass  over  the  detail  of  what  gave  the  major  and  the 
three  captains  and  officers  the  greatest  part  of  their  care.  This 
was  getting  the  troops  up  on  deck,  parading  them  in  proper 
order,  and  apportioning  them  their  places  in  the  different  shore 
boats,  which  were  to  take  them  by  companies  across.  But  though 
this  procedure,  conducted  as  it  was  by  those  having  command  of 
young  soldiers,  the  proper  disposing  of  whom  with  due  regularity 
involved  a  world  of  trouble,  especially  as  the  going  ashore  in  that 
most  tempestuous  harbour  required  that  they  should  keep  their 
seats  and  trim  the  boats  most  steadily,  it  was  effected  without 
accident ;  and  I  shall  ask  the  reader  to  picture  a  description  of  the 
scene  himself  to  his  own  fancy,  and,  as  Don  Quixote  said  to 
Sancho,  when  the  latter  asked  htm  to  keep  an  account  carefully  of 
the  number  of  goats  that  pannd  over  the  river,  to  imagine  them 
all  passed  over  at  once,  and  officers,  troops^  and  all  installed  in 
their  quarters  at  the  fort  of  Point  de  GaUe.  Then  they  saw  the 
native  modliors,  with  their  lonff  hair  dressed  up  behind  like  a 
woman's  (bedecked  either  wito  pearls  or  precious  stones),  a 
huge  comb  of  tortoiseshell  Stuck,  surmounting  the  back  of  their 
heads;  their  long  blue  ooats^  with  their  double  range  of  gilt 
buttons,  larger  than  are  seen  in  any  other  garment  worn  by  any 
one,  or  in  any  coat ;  their  curious  kilt,  which  looks  like  a  petti- 
coat. The  simply  dressed,  oopper-coloured,  and  slender  bodied 
natives  brought  in  assortments  of  numerous  sorts  of  precious 
stones,  sapphires,  cinnamon-etoney  garnets^  rubies,  topazes,  beauti- 
fully polished.  Their  long  black  hair,  their  mild  dark  eyes,  their 
soft  and  feminine  features^  their  glossy  white  teeth  as  they  smiled 
in  ofi^ng  their  trays  of  stones  and  their  npecimens  of  workman- 
ship to  the  JSuropean  strangers,  were  all  objects  to  strike  the  fancy 
of  the  foreigner*  The  exquisite  workmanship  of  the  oates,  the 
writing-desks*  the  speoimens  of  ornamental  work,  the  boxes  made 
of  porcupines  quills,  of  elephants^  grinder%  the  neatness  of  their 
execntioni  the  models  of  primitive  ingeauityi  irhieli  not  any 
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workman  in  civiliBed  Europe  could  ever  compete  with.  The 
cunning  of  hand  which  the  Asiatic  craftsman  had  been  bequeathed 
by  his  father,  who  had  it  from  his,  and  which  had  come  down  in 
descent  from  time  immemorial  in  its  rude  integri^  unimpaired  by 
any  shortcomings  in  those  who  practised  it,  and  unimproved  by 
the  introduction  of  any  foreigner's  invention,  was  shown  in  all  the 
specimens  of  Cinghalese  ornaments,  here  in  abundance  displayed  to 
view. 


ECHO  AND  NARCISSUS. 

Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  Book  in. 

BY  ISmOBE  G.  A8CHEB. 

A  WHIRLING,  heedless  wind,  that  wastes  its  strength 

Upon  the  dreary  stubble  of  a  field, 

when  livid  suns  grow  dim  in  ashen  skies — 

November  presages  of  wintry  eloom— 

So  moved  tne  desolated-hearted  Echo's  steps, 

Treading  the  tangled  wildness  of  the  wooos. 

Darkened  with  cumbrous  shadows  of  her  woe, 

And  silent  grief,  that  finds  no  vent  in  tears. 

And  drea4  despair,  consuming  all  her  speech. 

Like  worms  that  prey  upon  a  rose*s  heart. 

Imperious  Love,  whose  wanton  tyranny 
Makes  thought  an  abject  vassal  to  his  will. 
Had  charged  the  life  of  Echo  with  his  fires. 
Smiting  her  heart,  until  its  depths  were  stirred. 
As  streams  are  wildly  stirred  bv  sudden  gales. 
Then  like  a  wounded  deer  maddened  wim  pain. 
Flying  in  quivering  terror  from  its  foes. 
She  rushea  abroad  in  restless  search  for  him, 
The  graceful-limbed  and  lovely-featm^  boy. 
Whose  beauty  once  unconsciously  had  thrilled 
Her  soul  to  wonder,  w(»*ship,  and  to  love ! 
The  sheathed,  dimpUd  grass,  beneath  her  tread 
Did  seem  to  whisper  that  her  quest  was  vain ; 
The  butterflies,  the  children  of  the  flowers — 
Earth's  gaudy  messengers  of  transient  joy — 
Cleaving  the  air,  to  chase  the  sunbeam  s  motes, 
Flashed  near  her  gaze  and  seemed  to  mock  her  search ; 
The  majesty  of  richly-purpled  douds, 
Seating  aWe  in  lovel^es^of  calm/ 
Seemed  to  rebuke  her  viun  and  restless  quest  $ 
The  golden-tinted  ears  of  crested  wheat, 
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Waving  beneath  the  breath  of  fervid  June, 
AH  murmured  that  her  seeking  was  in  vain. 
Thouffh  Nature  sang  pure  harmonies  of  peace. 
In  Eoio's  breast  dwelt  discords  of  the  stnfe 
That  owed  its  birth  to  unrequited  love^ 
And  through  her  soul  there  swept  unresting  cares. 
And  heaving  sorrows,  never  to  be  hushed, 
That  wastea  as  they  shaped  themselves  in  speech. 
And  dvmidled  to  an  echo  as  they  died. 

Far  from  the  breathless  calm  of  happv  fields — 

Far  from  the  coverts  of  the  peeping  ferns — 

Far  from  the  solitude  of  lullmg  knolls — 

Far  from  the  dallying  laugh  of  limpid  rills — 

Away  from  Nature's  music  and  her  smile, 

The  desolate-hearted  Echo  wildly  roamed, 

And  sought  the  sheltering  deeps  of  yawning  caves, 

Bordered  bv  naked,  angry  precipices. 

Where  mad  winds  break  the  teeth  of  splintered  stone% 

That  plunge  and  dash  themselves  against  the  gorge, 

And  with  a  wild  and  reverberating  roar 

Disturb  and  startle  Silence  on  her  throne ! 

Oft  near  this  rocky  haunt,  where  crouching  shades 

Invoke  the  gloom  of  direful  solitude. 

The  weary-hearted  Echo  tarried  long. 

To  hide  her  woe  from  heaven's  azure  eyes, 

And  in  the  darkness  of  this  callous  haunt 

She  strove  to  bury  it  for  evermore. 

The  stony  steeps  were  not  so  dark  or  bare 
As  Echo  s  barren  hopes,  and  not  so  icy  cold 
As  the  calm  glance  of  him  who  loved  her  not. 
So  lacking  that  endurance  of  the  mind — 
The  msSl  which  Patience  shields  a  woman's  heart. 
To  battle  and  to  vanquish  merciless  Fate — 
And  lacking  strength  to  shatter  to  the  winds 
The  feeble  shackles  of  a  misplaced  love, 
By  living  in  serenity  of  soul. 
Deep  rooted  to  a  constant,  vigorous  aim, 
That  draws  its  sustenance  and  joys  from  earth, 
And  waxes  strong  amid  the  stedf  ast  light 
Of  bright  accomplishment — she  pined  in  death. 
The  mute  ears  of  the  wind  harboured  her  sighs — 
The  brief,  uncertain  memories  of  despair — 
Until  she  faded  to  an  empty  sound,  < 

The  hollow  edio  of  our  human  speech 
That  still  pervades  the  lonely  calm  of  caves, 
And  unfrequentediTocks,  and  hollow  steeps. 
Jan.— VOL.  CXLIY.  KO.  BLXXTII.  I 
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WHICH  SHALL  IT  BE  ? 

A  SEQUEL  TO  "  WOBTH  THE  WINKING." 

L 

POOB  ladt! 

Austin  was  able  to  leave  his  brother  for  a  short  time  and 
appear  in  the  drawing-room  after  dinner.  He  got  Kate  to  sing 
all  her  best  songs  to  him,  and  she  in  her  turn  msisted  upon  his 
taking  her  place  at  the  piano  and  performing  something  in  hia 
mellow  tenor. 

"  You  don't  like  Censure  and  her  frowns,  Mr.  Reefer,"  she 
said,  after  she  had  finished  a  bantering  criticism  on  his  effort, 
"  I  know  you  don't,  in  spite  of  what  you  say  to  the  contrary. 
Now  I  do ;  I  like  her  a  thousand  times  better  than  Commenda- 
tion and  her  compliments.  Let  us  make  a  bargain,  Mr.  Reefer ; 
you  shall  do  all  the  censure,  and  Fll  do  all  the  commendation. 
Going  on  Friday,  are  yout  Oh,  well,  then,  there  won't  be 
much  time  for  you  to  see  if  I  improve,  and  to  give  me  raps  over 
the  knuckles.  I  suppose  you  can't  stay  longer  because  of  your 
brother  !" 

Austin  had  also  a  few  minutes  talk  with  Maud  before  saying 

food  night.  He  had  noticed  her  from  his  window  returning 
ome  alone  in  the  misty  winter  twilight  with  a  basket  on  her 
arm,  and  he  had  felt  sure  in  his  own  mind  that  she  had  been  to 
Archer's,  attending  to  her  two  proteg^ ;  but  it  was  only  after  the 
most  earnest  pressmg  on  his  part  that  she  would  admit  that  he 
had  guessed  aright. 

^^  And  what  earthly  good  does  it  do  you,  now  that  I  have  told 
you  what  you  want  ?  she  cusked,  with  her  usual  manner.  ^^  Is 
your  interest  excited  in  the  wretched  creatures  I  What  would 
you  say  if  I  told  you  I  had  had  thorn  both  sent  to  the  work- 
house f" 

^'  I  don't  think  I  should  believe  it.  You  are  not  the  person  to 
do  that  after  what  you  have  already  done." 

^^  People  in  general  would  say  that  it  ought  to  have  been  done 
at  once — ^that  charity  required  nothing  more." 

^^  I  don't  class  you  wita  people  in  general  Allow  me  to  say 
— ^though  it  is  at  the  risk  of  displeasing  you — ^that  your  c^icism 
cannot  impose  upon  me ;  I  can  see  under  it  larger  and  stronger 
impulses  towards  genuine  humanity  and  beneficence  than  I  see  in 
one  person  out  of  a  thousand  whom  I  meet." 

^^  1  think  you  have  esmressed  as  much  at  least  half  a  dozen 
times  within  the  last  two  aays.    If  it  affords  you  any  amusement 
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to  poll  me  to  pieoesy  and  to  dissect  and  analyse  me,  I  have 
notmng  to  say  against  it,  but  I  think  I  would  rather  not  hear  the 
results.  I  never  expected  to  have  such  heavenly  qualities 
ascribed  to  me." 

'^  Well,  you  mustn't  quarrel  with  me  for  my  indiscretion/'  he 
replied,  with  a  smile ;  ^^  and,  as  a  pledge  of  amity,  be  sure  and 
not  refuse  the  favour  I  am  going  to  ask.  I  want  you  to  let  me 
help  you  in  any  further  plan  you  may  have  for  assisting  your 
two  proteges.    I  assure  you  I  am  interested  in  the  matter.'' 

'^  What  would  you  say  to  advertising  for  subscriptions  in  the 
FenieyliiiTH  Chronicle^  or  to  sending  round  a  hat  among  the 
people  here,  or  to  getting  up  a  joint-stock  philanthropic  company  ? 
One  might  sorely  contrive  in  that  way  to  ^t  enough  to  buy  a 
piece  of  oread  and  cheese  for  a  couple  of  miserable  paupers,  and 
send  them  home  to  their  native  village.  We  can't  talk  about 
your  offer  at  present,  for  here  come  the  servants." 

^^  You  resent  my  interference  noti?,"  he  replied,  laughing ;  ^^  but^ 
perhaps,  you  may  find  a  use  for  me  in  the  end.' 

That  night  was  a  night  of  anxiety  and  unrest  to  Mrs.  Treeby. 
Her  husband  followed  her  up  to  bed  almost  immediately  in  a 
state  of  great  excitement.  He  wanted  to  hear  from  her  about 
the  Jenkinsons,  and  to  tell  her  the  good  news  respecting  Kate  and 
Austin,  He  chuckled  in  his  dressing-room,  after  his  boisterous 
fashion,  when  he  was  informed  what  kind  of  people  the  new 
comers  were.  Mrs.  Treeby  ventured  to  express  the  opinion  that 
she  did  not  quite  like  their  tone,  upon  which  he  took  her  vio- 
lent to  task  for  setting  up  to  be  ^and  and  fastidious  on  such 
matters,  declared  that  tne  tenants  of  r  airlawn  Villa  were  just  the 
sort  of  neighbours  he  wanted  (Trotter  had  told  him  lots  about 
'em)y  and  vowed  he  would  go  and  pay  his  ^^  devours"  the  very  next 
day. 

^^  I  knew  it  was  a  case,  Mrs.  Treeby*  Didn't  I  tell  you  all 
along  they  had  gone  plump  into  it  at  first  sight,  and  were  billing 
and  cooing  like  Juno's  doves  ?  Didn't  I  keep  saying  it  was  come, 
see,  and  overcome  with  Beefer,  and  you  wouldnt  believe  it? 
Ha  I  ha  I"  he  continued,  alluding  to  the  matter  which  lay  nearest 
his  heart. 

^^  Why,  what  do  you  mean,  Augustus  ?"  cried  his  wife,  looking 
in  upon  him  from  the  bedroom,  with  an  alarmed  face.  ^  Has 
Mr.  Keef er "" 

**  Been  popping  the  question  to  your  daughter,  Mrs.  T.  T.  f  No, 
itf  s  not  come  to  mat  yet.  Beef  er  s  not  half  a  lover,  or  he'd  have 
done  it  by  this  time.  What  the  deuce  are  you  looking  so  scared 
abootl  Hang  it  I  your  face  is  as  white  as  my  nightcap.  It^snot 
news  to  make  your  cheeks  blench  sad  whiten,  but  to  mske  'em 
zed  and  roqr  mtb  delight,  as  the  poets  say.    ISot  nineteen  yet, 

i2 
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and  taken  off  my  hands  without  a  nngle  word  aboat  dowen  and 
marriage  portions,  and  likely  to  be  the  mistress  of  ten  thousand  a 
year  some  day.  What  d'ye  say  to  that,  Mrs.  Treeby  t  By  Jove  I 
it's  enough  to  send  her  into  raptures  and  ecstasies,  like  myself, 
when  Reefer  pops.    It's  a  case,  Maria;  I  told  you  it  was  a  case.'' 

And  our  delighted  parent  gave  vent  to  the  joy  of  his  heart  by 
slapping  his  leg  with  his  bootjack,  and  making  a  pivot  of  his  heel, 
upon  which  he  turned  his  punchy  figure  three  times. 

^^Do  explain,  dear  Augustus,"  implored  his  wife,  feeling  no 
desire  to  rival  her  husbana  s  jubilant  demonstrations. 

^^Elxplain,  Mrs.  TrenthamI  With  all  my  soul  and  heart." 
And  he  narrated  his  interview  with  Austin  m  his  own  forcible 
style.  ^^  So  it's  been  a  case  in  spite  of  you,  Maria,  and  your 
Mtatan  obstinacy,"  he  added,  with  an  ugly  look  at  her ;  ^^  and  Til 
tell  you  what's  the  work  Tve  carved  out  for  you,  and  you'd  better 
do  it  without  any  demurs  and  tantrums,  'cause  you  see  it's  no  use 
trying  to  fight  against  your  fates  and  destinies.  You  must  get 
hold  of  Kate  to-morrow,  and  put  her  up  to  whaf  s  coming,  and 
make  her  promise  that  when  Keefer  says  the  word,  she'll  give  him 
to  understand  she's  ready  to  take  him  then  and  there  without  any 
of  the  hanging  backs  and  delays  that  his  head's  stuffed  with — 
rubbish  and  romance,  by  Jove  I 

^^  But  she  may  not  be  willing  to  listen  to  him  at  all,  Augustus ; 
she  may  refuse  to  be  his  wife  on  any  conditions.  I  know  sue  will 
if  she  aoesn't  really  love  him ;  and  I  don't  think  she  can,  for  you 
may  say  they  don't  know  one  another  yet." 

*^  If  she  don't,  you'll  have  to  teach  her  what^s  her  duty  to  her 
natural  parents,  who've  spent  a  fortune  for  her  in  board  and 
clothing,  by  Jove  1" 

^^  Surely  Mr.  Beef er  expressed  no  wish  that  I  should  speak  to 
her  before  he  did  himself,'  returned  his  wife,  gently. 

"  What  does  that  concern  you,  Mrs.  Treeby  T"  he  said,  daring 
on  her  as  she  stood  in  the  doorway.  ^'  You've  nothing  to  do  with 
Beef  d^s  wishes,  but  only  to  do  as  I  tell  you— to  behave  as  becomes 
a  duteous  spouse,  and  make  your  daughter  learn  what  her  respects 
and  duties  are,  by  Jove  T' 

The  little  woman  stood  trembling  at  the  door,  with  her  face  vexy 
white.  She  stood  so  in  silence  a  moment,  but  her  lips  movecL 
Then  she  spoke  out  firmly,  though  in  gentle  tones,  like  the  brave 
little  woman  she  was. 

^^ I  cannot  do  it,  Augustus;  I  cannot  go  to  Katie  and  tell  her 
that,  if  a  man  asks  her  to  be  his  wife,  she  must  throw  herself 
into  his  arms  and  beg  him  to  make  her  so  at  once.  It  would 
be  shocking  indelicacy  for  any  girl  to  do  so ;  and  it  would  be 
most  improper  and  most  indeucate  for  any  mother  to  speak  of 
such  a  thing  to  a  daughter.    And  if  she  does  not  love 
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Augustus,  I  cannot  force  her  inclinations.  My  precious  Katie, 
my  own  sweet  child,  I  cannot  come  between  her  and  her  heart, 
and  dictate  to  her  what  she  must  feel.  I  am  her  mother,  it  is 
true ;  but  not  even  a  mother  has  a  right  to  interfere  in  a  matter 
so  sacred ;  no  mother  may  go  and  command  her  daughter  to  do 
violence  to  her  own  heart  and  to  feign  an  affection  for  a  man 
which  she  does  not  feel.  Don't  press  it,  dear  Augustus,  I  be- 
seech you ;  think  what  you  are  asking  me  to  do ;  it  would  be 
cruelty  to  her,  and  cruelty  to  him,  too,  because  he  would  be 
deceived ;  it  would  be  most  unfeeling,  and  unprincipled,  and  un- 
holy on  our  part.  I  implore  you  not  to  insist  upon  me  doing 
this,  because  I  earCt  do  it." 

She  had  b^un  quietly,  but  towards  the  end  the  woman  and 
the  mother  had  waxed  strong  within  her ;  the  indelicate  and  im- 
proper nature  of  the  first  part  of  her  husband's  injunction  forced 
itself  more  and  more  upon  her  as  she  proceeded,  and  there  rose 
before  her  stronger  and  stronger  the  possibility,  nav,.the  pro- 
babili^,  of  there  being  no  attachment  whatever  on  Kate's  part 
for  Austin,  and  the  vision  of  her  daughter's  despair  (perhaps,  too, 
her  fury  and  contempt),  when  she  should  be  told  wnat  was  ex- 
pected of  her— oh,  yes,  and  even  supposing  that  there  existed  a 
mutual  affection,  the  thought  was  agony  enough  to  the  motherly 
heart  that  her  darling,  her  pride  and  comforter,  her  very  soul's 
idol,  would  be  torn  from  her ;  and  so,  at  the  end,  her  voice  shook 
and  faltered  in  passionate  appeal ;  and  when  she  stopped  her  frame 
T^as  shivering  with  strong  agitation.  She  grasped  the  door-handle 
to  steady  herself,  and  burst  into  tears.  But  her  husband  was  not 
moved  bv  it  all ;  before  him  there  rose  only  the  vision  of  an  obsti- 
nate and  dogged  resistance  to  the  scheme  which  he  had  cherished 
so  fondly,  i?i^ch  had  prospered  beyond  his  expectations,  and  over 
the  instant  realisation  of  which  he  had  been  gloating  all  that  day* 
His  wife  might  bring  the  whole  business  to  nought,  for  he  had 
seen  enough  of  Austin  to  convince  him  that  he  was  a  high- 
principled  and  honourable  man,  that  he  would  consent  to  no 
coercion  in  the  matter  of  himself  and  Kate,  and  that,  therefore, 
it  would  require  Maria's  private  influence  to  adjust  matters  in  a 
satisfactory  manner,  supposing  any  difficulty  to  arise.  It  was  no 
tender  figure  of  sympatny  and  compassion  that  the  little  woman 
beheld  t&ough  her  tears ;  the  squat,  punchy  frame,  in  its  shirt- 
sleeves, ffnasning  upon  her,  with  the  eyes  glaring  from  under 
their  temble  brows,  the  black  hair  tangled  over  the  brow,  one 
hand  grasping  the  boot-jack  as  if  he  meant  to  hurl  it  at  her  the 
next  moment ;  in  truth,  it  was  more  as  if  a  fiend  from  the  pit  had 
suddenly  sprung  up  before  her.  There  came  a  terrible  ^^  madam  I" 

and  then ^I  shnnk  from  the  scene  that  followed,  and  so  would 

you  from  the  description ;  let  the  canvas  remain  blank. 
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II. 

BLE88ED  WOXAH  } 

She  watered  her  couch  with  her  tears^  poor  soul !  through  the 
early  hours  of  that  night.    Her  heart  was  wrung  with  anguish 
because  of  the  grievous  and  temble  things — falling  like  sharp 
arrows  on  her  sensitive  spirit— that  had  been  said  to  her,  because 
of  the  bitter  things  that  might  be  in  store,  not  for  herself  only, 
but,   what  was  far  worse,  for  the  daughter  of  her  love.     She 
knew  her  savage  consort  too  well  to  believe  that  he  would  stand 
any  opposition  to  his  plans  on  the  part  of  Kate.     If  Kate  should 
refuse  Austin,  or  if  not  absolutely  refusing  him,  should  give  him 
no  encouragement,  conclude  matters  in  the  summary  way  that  her 
father  wished,  it  was  certain  that  she  would  subject  herself  to  a 
great  deal  of  trying  persecution,  if  not  to  something  worse.     For, 
furious  at  having  his  schemes  baffled  on  the  very  eve  of  success, 
there  was  no  telling  what  Mr.  Treeby  might  not  do.    Long  ago 
he  had  once  threatened  to  send  Kate  to  a  cheap  boarding^^hool, 
the  managers  of*  which  had  the  reputation  of  under-feedmg  their 
pupils,  and  ruling  them,  metaphorically,  with  a  rod  of  iron.     He 
might  put  the  ancient  threat  into  execution  now,  and  thus  cause 
an  agonising  separation  between  mother  and  daughter.     He  might 
even  go  the  length  of  repudiating  the  natural  relationship  between 
himself  and  Kate — not  at  all  an  unlikely  event — ^and  banish  her 
from  her  home  for  ever.     It  would  be  sore  enough  if  Kate  should 
consent  to  marry  Austin,  and  there  had  to  be  the  parting  which 
that  event  would  necessitate ;  but  a  separation  without  the  hope 
of  reunion,  or  even  a  temporary  separation  which   placed   her 
daughter  in  circumstances  of  suflering  and  wretchedness — ^these 
were  contingencies  which  it  was  agony  for  the  poor  woman  to 
contemplate.    And  so  ^^  the  soft  dews  of  kindly  sleep"  refused  to 
steep  her  eye^lids,  and,  conjuring  up  before  her  the  vague  and 
bitter  phantoms  of  the  future,  her  tears  continued  to  fall  silently  on 
the  pillow,  while  he  who  caused  them  snored  his  loudest  at  her 
side.    Yet  it  was  not  all  bitterness,  and  all  foreboding,  and  all 
despair;  the  gloom  was  but  momentary,  resting  on  her  spirit  as  a 
passing  cloud  rests  upon  the  face  of  the  sun,  shadowing  its  bright- 
ness for  an  instant,  only  to  let  its  shining  appear  the  clearer  after- 
wards.    For  through  the  many  years  of  her  married  life,  the 
strength  in  which  trial  had  taught  her  to  trust,  the  prop  upon 
which  trial  had  driven  her  to  lean,  had  never  failed  her,  though  the 
iiesh  would  cry  out  at  times  under  the  sharp  discipline  to  which 
it  was  subjected.     She  knew  that  "the  everlasting  arms'*  were 
around  her,  though  for  an  instant  she  might  be  unconscious  of 
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their  pTeasure;  she  knew  that  the  e^e  of  the  Father  who  had 
taken  her  up  and  received  her  into  His  family  in  the  extremity  of 
her  youthful  desolation  and  distress  was  sleeplessly  resting  upon 
her  with  an  exhaustlesb  interest  and  love,  though  for  a  moment 
she  might  fail  to  realise  its  presence.     But  it  was  only   for   a 
moment — for  a  small  moment,  that  even  a  sense  of  His  having  hid 
himself  oppressed  her;  for  immediately  there  came  such  an  over- 
powering consciousness  of  the  great  mercies  with  which  she  was 
gathered  that  she  knew  His  countenance  had  never  really  been 
withdrawn,  but  that  more  than  ever,  with  every  fresh  trial  which 
He  called  her  to  bear  for  His  sake.  He  was  watching  her  with  un- 
utterable tenderness,    waiting  to  see   His  own  glorious  image 
more  clearly  reflected  in  the  gold  which  he  sat  over  to  reGne  and 
purify.    She  had  learned  to  know  Him-— she  had  learned  to  love 
Him  during  these  these  thirty  years  as  a  covenant-keeping  God, 
whose  aflection  never  varied,  and  whose  promises  never  failed. 
She  had  learned,  too,  to  love  His  blessed  messenger  Affliction, 
stem  and  harsh  as  his  countenance  appeared,  for  was  it  not  he  who 
had  in  the  first  place  led  her  to  the  Father,  and  who,  as  often  as 
he  visited  her,  left  on  her  a  deeper  dew  of  the  Father's  own 
peace?    So  does  He  educate  His  children— so  does  He  fashion  in 
them  a  likeness  to  Himself  up  to  a  point  at  which  it  cannot  be 
carried  farther,  but  by  bringing  them  face  to  face  with  His  own 
divine  person.  ^^  But  we  know  that,  when  He  shall  appear,  we  shall 
be  like  Him,  for  we  shall  see  Him  as  He  is."     It  had  been  real  and 
actual  education  with  Maria.    Her  God  was  to  her  the  most  living, 
and  present,  and  apprehended  being  that  she  knew  on  earth,  and 
had  been  so  from  the  time  that  He  revealed  to  her  the  secret  of  His 
Fatherhood,  and  taught  her  to  cast  off  worship  in  a  mere  empty 
name,  in  an  unvital  and  intangible  image,  representing  a  certain 
number  of  incomprehensible  attributes ;  and,  therefore,  recognised 
her  as,  in  truth,  a  child  and  no  bastard,  she  had  been  received, 
and,  while  received,  scourged.     I  conceive  she  was  an  exception  to 
the  majority  of  her  sisters  in  the  spiritual  fold.     You  gentle  lady 
Christians-- Christians  so  called — I  know  how  you  love  to  get 
together  and  compare  spiritual  notes,  to  descant  on  '^  experiences," 
to  whine  over  your  **  trials,'*  to  work  each  other  into  the  belief  that 
you  have  been  showing  such  a  brave  front  to  your  ghostly  enemy, 
offering  such  determined  arid  uncompromising  resistance  to  the 
world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil,  bearing  your  many  crosses  with 
such  exemplary  patience.     And,  of  course,  this  is  all  very  en- 
couraging and  all  very  delightful,  only  it  so  often  happens  that, 
when  narrowly  inspected,  these  **  experiences,"  and  "  trials,"  and 
"crosses'*  of  yours  turn  out  to  be  very  small  affairs  after  all — 
creatures  for  the  most  part  generated  by  imagination,  and  fed  on 
fancy.    Oh !  good  people  practically  living  in,  and  permeated  to 
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the  very  core  by  an  atmosphere  of  selfishness  and  worldlinessy  we 
know  now  you  like  to  sit  and  theorise  about  what  you  call  the 
discipline  of  believers,  to  elongate  your  streaming  faces,  and, 
shakmg  your  solemn  old  heads,  to  talk  in  subdued  tones  about  the 
mysterious  dispensations  of  Providence  and  the  Liord's  chastcninga, 
of  which  you  absolutely  know  no  more  than  the  unconscious 
infant  who  may  be  playing  at  your  feet.  But  let  me  tell  you  that 
all  that  pleasing  delusion,  that  all  those  refuges  of  lies — for  such 
they  are — will  have  to  be  swept  away,  if  ever  you  are  to  know 
sucn  positive  and  substantial  peace  as  that  which  flowed  like  a  river 
in  ^'laria  Treeby's  heart.  Before  you  can  understand  and  realise 
the  secret  of  the  Sonship,  before  you  can  receive  the  faintest 
impress  of  that  glory  to  which  you  hope  some  day  to  be  changed, 
you  will  have  to  have  that  vile  dross  and  husk  of  worldliness  and 
self-complacent  sentimentality  utterly  burnt  out  of  you — you  will 
have  to  receive  such  a  measure  of  sound  chastisement  aa  you 
never  dreamed  of. 

With  the  peace  with  gradually  stole  over  Maria  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  her  divine  Friend's  sympathy,  there  came  also  a  feel- 
ing of  satisfaction  that  she  had  been  enabled  to  do  her  duty  by 
Him  as  a  faithful  servant — to  take  the  course  which  in  her  heart 
she  believed  would  be  most  pleasing  and  honouring  to  Him. 
And  thus  she  became  conscious  not  only  of  sympathy,  but  of 
an  approving  smile.  Dead  of  night  though  it  was,  and  mid- 
winter into  the  bargain,  she  must  rise  and  commune  with  Him ; 
she,  must  pour  out  all  her  grief  to  Him ;  she  must  Mess 
Him  for  His  tender  love,  and  supporting  grace.  Getting  softly 
out  of  bed,  she  sat  down  at  the  dressing-table  by  the  window,  and 
began  to  draw  water  at  the  wells  of  consolation.  She  needed  no 
candle  to  see  the  words,  for  the  full  moon  shone  in  at  the  window 
and  poured  an  almost  noon-day  brightness  on  the  sacred  pages. 
She  read  on  for  some  time,  and  tears  dropped  occasionally  on  the 
leaves,  but  they  were  tears  begot  of  a  quiet  joy  for  the  many 
precious  words  that  she  read. 

'^  Thy  Maker  is  thine  husband."  Were  not  words  like  these 
enough  for  tears?  And  then  she  fell  on  her  knees  before  the 
Eternal,  and  poured  her  case  into  His  fatherly  ear,  nor  omitted 
long  and  importunate  intercession  for  the  poor  brutalised  wretch 
whose  heavy  breathing  was  the  only  sound  that  broke  the  stillness 
of  the  room;  and  the  calm  moon  looked  on  at  the  dear  saint  as 
she  knelt,  and  made  silver  halos  on  her  head,  as  if  it  surely  knew 
a  soul  aa  bright  and  pure  was  at  that  moment  holding  high  com- 
munion with  its  Maker.  When  she  had  risen  she  went  round  to 
her  husband's  side  of  the  bed.  A  beam  of  moonlight  was  upon 
his  face  also.  Was  it  a  pitying  beam  that  touched  the  rude  sin- 
graven  features,  which  betrayed  somewhat  of  the  inward  workings 
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of  paflsion  even  in  sleep?  Ife  looked  the  white  shaft  of  radiance, 
as  it  wandered  over  the  face  of  the  sleeping  man,  like  a  pure  hand 
let  down  from  heaven,  which  would  fain  wipe  off  the  saa  traces  of 
depravity  written  there.  And  the  wife  standing  over  him  with  a 
soft  dew  of  peace  fallen  from  the  mercy-seat  on  her  face,  and  no 
expression  towards  him  but  that  of  yearning  pity^-was  she  not 
like  his  good  angel,  who  would  gladly  exorcise  the  evil  spirit  that 
had  taken  possession  of  him,  and  convince  him  that  there  were 
objects  better  and  happier  than  those  for  which  he  was  living? 
She  stood  watching  him  for  a  few  moments,  and  the  tears  rose 
gradually  to  her  eyes,  and  she  looked  up,  clasping  her  hands  to- 
gether fervently.  The  memories  of  younger  davs  were  thrilling 
her;  she  was  thinking  of  him  as  one  who  had  once  been  her 
heart's  idol,  who  had  been  the  hero  of  a  short  dream  of  delicious 
bliss,  on  whom,  in  the  blindness  of  love,  she  had  lavished  the 
whole  wealth  of  her  simple  affection.  Stooping  down,  she  kissed 
his  forehead  and  blessed  nim.  Yes,  there  are  such  women !  Thank 
God  for  them,  and  pray  Heaven  that  the  number  be  increased ! 
As  she  crept  into  bed  beside  him  there  was  not  a  thought  of 
bitterness  in  her  heart;  only  one  deep  and  earnest  supplication, 
that  the  same  father  who  had  taken  herself  to  His  bosom  would 
take  him.  I  know  that  many  who  read  this  history  will  think 
Maria  Treeby  a  silly  weak  woman,  whose  imagination,  under  the 
excitement  of  strong  religious  sentiment,  had  run  away  with  her 
until  she  had  begun  to  believe  in  some  mystical  union  subsisting 
between  herself  and  the  invisible  power  to  whom  she  prayed. 
But  I  say  that  it  is  the  very  nature  of  faith  when  carried  to  a  high 
pitch  to  become  mystical — that  is  to  say,  that  the  higher  a  soul 
soars  on  the  wings  of  faith,  the  more  impossible  is  it  for  that 
soul  to  explain  to  any  other  what  it  sees,  what  it  experiences,  nay, 
the. more  impossible  is  it  to  account  even  to  itself  for  those  mighty 
and  marvellous  and  mvsterious  effects  upon  its  own  life  of  which 
it  is  perfectly  and  continuaUy  conscious.  But  even  granting  that 
such  a  fiiith  as  Maria's  sprung  merely  from  an  excited  fancy  (an 
assumption  which  those  only  who  are  wedded  to  a  religion  of 
names  and  forms  will  entertain),  it  was  surely  a  thing  worth  pos- 
sessing if  it  could  produce  such  practical  results  as  those  we  have 
been  witnessing.  If  it  is  the  tendency  of  a  mystical  and  tran- 
scendental faith  to  produce  in  women  all  that  we  delight  to  weave 
into  our  ideal  of  womanhood — ^modesty,  tenderness,  submission, 
the  honest,  pure-minded  girl,  the  faithful,  patient  wife,  the  tender, 
devoted  mother — ^then  surely  the  sooner  all  our  women  become 
saturated  with  such  a  faith  the  better  I  Whose  dreams  were  the 
pleasanter  that  night,  do  you  think — ^he  who  snored  out  the  watch 
of  night  with  a  mind  steeped  and  buried  in  brutality  and  iterance 
and  selfishness^  or  she  who  laid  down  her  grey  head|  which  grief 
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bad  silvered  rather  than  age,  and  closed  her  eyes  with  a  ehild-like 
trust  in  the  sleepless  protection  and  an  exquisite  oonseiousness  of 
the  perfect  approval  of  a  present  Ood  whose  favour  had  oompassed 
her  about  with  a  shield  to-day^  and  whose  unerring  wisdom  and 
love  would  provide  for  the  exigencies  and  trials  of  to-morrow? 
^^  He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep"  to  His  children  not  simply  in  the 
refreshment  of  physical  repose,  bat  also  in  the  thoroughness  with 
which  the  burdened  spirit  is  enabled  to  lay  aside  its  load  of  sorrow 
and  foreboding,  and  to  pillow  its  head  on  the  bosom  of  everlasting 
love. 

HI. 

CHBISTMAS  KOSNIHG. 

Maria  had  prayed  to  a  friend  who  in  her  heart  of  hearts  she 
believed  could,  if  He  saw  it  to  be  good  for  her,  remove  the  special 
cause  of  anxiety  which  at  present  troubled  her.  She  had  told 
Him  exactly  what  her  difficulties  were,  how  they  {>erplexed  her, 
how  they  pained  her,  and  she  had  asked  Him  to  interpose^  and 
either  open  a  way  through  them  or  sweep  them  altogether  from 
her  path.  To  her  own  individual  sight  there  appeared  no  loop- 
hole of  escape;  but  though  not  for  a  moment  entertaining  the  idea 
that  a  miracle  would  be  performed  in  her  favour,  she  had  the  most 
assured  confidence  that  the  course  of  events  could  be  so  ordered  by 
Him  who  governed  them  as  to  effect  a  deliverance.  And  how 
often,  without  any  miraculous  interposition,  though  by  means  of 
which  we  should  never  have  dreamed,  are  such  deliverances  sent; 
and  liow  much  oftener  would  they  be  sent  if  only  our  thankless, 
faithless,  purlind  race  would  for  once  learn  to  give  half  as  much 
credence  to  the  word  of  Omnipotent  Truth  as  they  do  to  the  frail 
unstable  promises  of  their  own  fellow-mortals.  Even  at  the 
moment  Maria  was  lodging  her  petition  in  Heaven's  chancery 
relief  was  at  hand,  a  messenger  was  flying  on  swift  wings  toward 
Treeby  Cottage,  bearing  large  reprieve  and  signal  deliverance, 
ushering  in  a  Christmas  doubly  precious,  doubly  jubilant,  to  her 
who  ever  welcomed  Christmas  as  a  day  of  exultant  memory  and 
blissful  association.  The  day  broke  upon  a  world  that  during  the 
earlier  hours  of  morning  had  enveloped  itself  in  a  garment  of  spot- 
less white,  fitting  apparel  in  which  to  meet  the  anniversary  of  a 
blameless  Saviour's  birth!  The  post  arrived  at  Marshward  as 
usual,  about  the  first  blink  of  dawn,  and  letters  were  lying  on  the 
breakfast-table  when  the  inmates  of  Treeby  Cottage  gathered  in 
the  dining-room.  Among  them  was  one  with  a  coronet  on  the 
seal,  addressed  to  Mr.  Treeby  in  a  neat  lady-like  hand,  and  bear- 
ing the  Stonebridge  poet-mark.  It  was  the  same  letter  which  we 
saw  written  by  Lady  Boulder  in  her  ladyship's  boudoir  on  the 
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33rd  of  tne  months  and  which  now  arrived  on  Ohristm^  morning 
— Grod's  answer  to  Maria  Treeby's  prayer — the  most  welcome 
Christmas  present  she  could  have  received.  Mr.  Treeby  frequently 
received  letters  from  Lord  Boulder  regarding  the  Tan  and  Hide 
Company)  and  other  matters  of  business,  and  therefore  the  Stone- 
bridge  post-mark  caused  him  no  surprise  whatever,  but  he  stared 
with  some  astonishment  at  the  female  hand,  for  Laay  Boulder  had 
never  before  done  him  the  honour  to  write  to  him.  It  may  be 
easily  imagined  into  what  exuberance  of  rapture  he  was  thrown 
by  the  contents.  What  a  tide  of  thoughts  rushed  in  upon  that 
restless  brain  of  his,  and  shaped  themselves  instantly  into  nobody 
knows  how  many  preposterous  and  fitntastic  schemes !  The  whole 
family  asked  to  Ashleigh  for  a  month;  to  Ashleigh  at  that  festive 
time  of  the  year,  when  his  lordship's  noble  mansion  was  sure  to  be 
crammed  from  top  to  bottom  with  wealthy  and  aristocratic  guests ! 
What  a  splendid  opportunity  fdr  getting  all  three  of  his  daughters 
married  straight  on  m  tip-top  style !  It  was  clearly  a  dispensation 
of  Providence  to  bring  about  that  event.  Why,  Emily,  Maud, 
and  Kate  might  all  three  marry  rank  and  money  both.  Beefer 
was  very  well^  but  he  was  only  money;  Kate  might  do  better  still 
now;  she  might  pick  up  a  lord — pshaw!  for  that  matter  a  duke, 
why  not?— Hit  the  very  least  a  baronet,  and  ever  so  much  money 
into  the  bargain.  Christmas  time,  the  parliamentary  holidays  I 
Ashleigh  would  be  brimming  over  with  blue  blood;  sprigs  of 
nobility  would  be  as  plentiful  as  sprigs  of  mistletoe;  baronets  would 
be  as  thick  as  holly-berries;  the  drawing-rooms  would  be  swarm- 
ing with  lords,  marquises,  privy  councillors,  cabinet  ministers; 
perhaps  a  duke  or  two  would  be  sprinkled  among  them ;  and  as 
for  pursy  squires,  they  would  be  like  silver  in  the  days  of  Solomon 
— ^they  would  be  accounted  as  nothing.  His  daughters  would  have 
their  pick  of  coronets.  If  Kate  refused  Reefer  now  it  wouldn't 
signify ;  he  had  so  many  strings  to  his  bow,  and  many  of  them 
much  better  strings  than  Reefer.  He  would  not  stop  the  business, 
but  he  would  not  press  it  forward  nor  resort  to  those  summary 
measures  in  regard  to  one  of  the  persons  interested  which  he  had 
intended  ;  he  hoped  that  Kate  vfould  send  Reefer  about  his  busi- 
nesa ;  she  would  oe  of  far  more  use  to  him  (Mr.  T.)  as  **  my  lady" 
or  <^  her  grace"  than  as  plain  Mrs.  Reefer.  He  wouldn't  interfere, 
because,  Reefer  being  so  rich,  it  would  scarcely  do  to  throw  him 
overboard  all  in  a  huriy ;  and  then  a  bird  in  hand  is  always  worth 
two  in  the  bush.  When  the  birds  in  the  bush  are  safely  secured 
then  that  in  hand  may  be  let  go  as  soon  as  vou  like. 

These  were  the  grand  thoughts  that  filled,  this  was  the  gorgeous 
vision  that  presented  itself  to,  Mr.  Treeby's  mind  on  reading  Lady 
Boulder^s  letter.  There  was  one  part,  and  one  part  only,  that  was 
not  exaotly  according  to  his  mind.    The  invitation  included  his 
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wife.  He  would  fain  make  some  excuse  for  her,  as  he  had  done 
on  a  former  occasion^  and  leave  her  at  home.  She  might  mar  his 
schemes  by  interposing  some  of  her  abominable  sentimental  scru- 
ples at  the  very  moment  of  their  consummation.  But  the  request 
that  Mrs.  Treeby  should  accompany  him  was  expressed  in'terms  so 
emphatic  that  it  left  him  no  alternative  but  to  take  her.  He  mut- 
tered an  oath  to  himself  as  he  went  over  the  letter  once  more,  and 
his  wife,  sitting  opposite  to  him,  trembled  as  he  looked  up  and 
glared  upon  her,  and  felt  her  heart  sink  for  an  instant  within  her 
as  she  thought  of  what  might  be  in  store  for  her  that  day,  not 
knowing  how  good  a  messenger  had  been  sent  to  divert  the  brunt 
of  his  persecution  from  her.  But  the  pleasant  portion  of  the 
letter  worked  such  an  effect  on  the  excitable  gentleman's  mind, 
that  after  he  had  given  that  frown  the  dismaying  element  seemed 
to  be  forgotten,  and  he  gave  himself  up  once  more  to  an  intoxica- 
tion of  delight  in  the  magnificent  prospects  which  seemed  to  have 
opened  before  him.  Of  course  the  whole  of  the  contents  of  Lady 
Boulder^s  communication  were  poured  forth  to  his  family,  with  the 
usual  characteristic  comments.  In  the  midst  of  his  excitement  he 
spilt  his  coffee  over  his  knees,  and  plunged  two  fingers  into  his 
e^g  after  he  had  taken  the  top  off,  pieces  of  clumsiness  which  were 
visited  anathematically  on  the  head  of  his  wife,  who,  by  some 
strange  fatality  of  mind,  he  invariably  associated  with  all  his  mis- 
fortunes. 

Mrs.  Treeby's  emotions  were  possibly  rather  conflicting  when 
she  heard  the  Ashleigh  overtures,  and  her  husband's  supplement  to 
them  in  the  shape  of  a  peremptory  command,  issued  in  a  tone  and 
with  a  manner  which  was  not  to  be  gainsaid,  that  everybody  who 
was  asked  was  to  ffo.  She  saw  at  once,  from  the  knowledge  she 
had  of  her  husband's  temperament,  that  there  was  small  chance 
now  of  his  persisting  in  his  policy  of  coercion  with  respect  to 
Kate  and  Austin  Reefer  ;  and  in  this  fact  she  acknowledged  the 
hand  of  her  God,  who  had  heard  her  in  the  day  of  her  distress, 
and  to  Him  her  heart  raised  a  devout  hymn  of  thanksgiving;  but 
then,  on  the  other  hand,  questioning,  doubting  human  faith,  which 
often  shows  itself  weaker  in  the  face  of  answered  prayer  and  super- 
realised  hopes  than  when  confronting  the  sternest  fate,  would  put 
the  question:  what  fresh  trials  may  not  be  in  store  in  circumstances 
which,  however  pleasing  and  welcome  in  some  respects,  would 
probably  be  fertile  in  temptation  to  a  man  like  Mr.  Treeby  ?  This 
feeling  of  anxiety  and  misgiving,  however,  lasted  but  a  moment. 
What  right  had  she  to  have  any  doubts  on  the  subject?  She  had 
trusted  in  the  past,  she  had  trusted  in  the  present,  and  had  not 
been  confounded ;  much  more  reason  was  there  for  her  to  trust  in 
the  future — the  way  was  clearly  marked  out  for  her ;  she  must 
walk  in  it  in  confidence  and  hope.    She  could  not  help  wondering 
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what  it  was  that  could  have  indaoed  Lady  Boulder  to  aak  them  all 
to  Ashleigh. 

As  for  the  girls,  the  news  afiected  them  in  different  ways. 
Emily  and  Kate  were  thrown  into  high  delight  at  it ;  the  first 
with  the  idea  of  meeting  her  old  friend  Colonel  Rickarby,  of 
whom  she  believed  she  had  made  a  decided  conauest ;  una  the 
second  at  the  notion  of  at  last  getting  a  peep  at  the  world,  and 
judging  for  herself  of  the  customs  of  society  and  the  beings  who 
moved  in  it 

•  It  would  be  difficult,  perhaps,  to  analyse  the  sensations  produced 
in  Maud  Treeby's  breast  by  the  sudden  turn  which  affairs  had 
taken,  for  outwardly  she  gave  no  indication  of  her  feelings.  Her 
manner  was  coldly  reserved  both  to  her  sisters  and  to  her  mother, 
the  latter  of  whom,  putting  her  arm  caressingly  round  her  daugh- 
ter's neck,  congratulated  her  on  the  event  that  had  come  to  pass ; 
thinking  that  to  have  the  opportunity  of  emerging  from  the  seclu- 
sion against  which  she  used  to  inveigh  with  such  warmth,  and  to 
be  able  to  mix  in  congenial  society,  would  be  the  very  thing  to 
gratify  and  stimulate  tne  strange  child  whom  she  considered  had 
talent  and  germs  of  character  which  favourable  circumstances 
might  develop,  and  which  she  herself,  to  her  own  unspeakable 
mortification  and  distress,  had  for  years  utterly  failed  to  draw  out. 
Ah,  if  this  sojourn  at  Ashleigh  would  but  continue,  and  complete 
what  that  incident  at  Femey  Water  had  apparently  commenced, 
if  it  would  but  operate  like  warm  sunshine  upon  tne  ice  of  her 
daughter's  spirit,  stirring  its  frozen  depths,  and  setting  in  motion 
the  gracious  impulses  which  she  felt  existed,  how  thankful  would 
she  be  for  it,  and  how  heartily  would  she  welcome  the  risk  of  any 
aimoyance  and  sufiering  to  herself  which  it  might  entail.  For  the 
present  there  would  seem  to  be  no  sign  whatever  of  thaw  as 
regarded  manner  and  bearing. 

^*  You  seem  all  to  have  put  yourselves  in  a  great  flutter  and  ex- 
citement about  this  business,  which  seems  to  me  a  verv  every-day 
affair,**  she  said,  putting  her  mother's  arm  aside.  ^^  What  on  earth 
is  there  to  make  a  fuss  about?  Is  it  such  a  great  honour  to  be 
asked  to  this  place — what  do  you  call  it,  Emily? — Aishleigh 
Manor?    I  have  not  yet  decided  whether  I  shall  go  or  stay.** 

And  she  swept  from  the  room,  leaving  the  others  to  conjecture 
at  their  leisure  as  to  her  ultimate  course  of  procedure.  I  cannot 
say  positively  whether  she  was  reallv  rejoiced  at  the  news  or  not, 
but  I  have  strong  reasons  for  believing  that  she  was,  and  that  she 
was  so  not  sim^y  for  the  reasons  which  people  ^nerally  would 
have  imagined,  but  because  of  other  reasons  which  perhaps  ap- 
peared vague  and  almost  unintelligible  to  herself,  and  certainly 
would  have  seemed  so  to  those  around  her  had  she  ever  attempted 
to  communicate  them. 
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All  the  Treeby's  went  to  morning  service  at  the  little  parish 
church  that  Christmas-day,  and  Austin  was  able  to  accompany 
them ;  for  Dr.  Mortemn  having  looked  in  upon  Tom  at  an  earl^ 
hour  declared  thac  he  saw  little  the  matter  with  him,  and  told  his 
brother  that  he  might  be  left  alone  for  a  few  hours  with  the 
utmost  safety.  It  was  a  goodly  Christmas-day,  (or  it  waa  season- 
able in  every  way.  From  ^^Treeby  Cottage"  to  the  church  door 
there  lay  a  carpet  of  untrodden  snow,  which  had  descended  from 
heaven  during  the  night,  and  there  had  hot  been  time  for  foot 
human  or  bestial  to  soil  its  purity.  It  lay  stainlessly  white  on  the 
green  of  the  hollies  and  against  the  coral  of  the  scarlet  berries,  and 
there  was  not  the  lightest  wind  moving  to  ruffle  it,  for  the  air  lay 
perfectly  quiet,  as  if  the  day  itself,  conscious  of  the  great  nativity 
which  was  being  celebrated,  had  put  on  a  garment  clean  and 
white,  and  was  keeping  holy  rest. 

'^  And  so  you  are'  going  to  migrate  for  a  short  time,"  said 
Austin,  in  allusion  to  the  Ashleigh  invitation,  as  he  walked  along 
by  Kate's  side.     *^  Do  you  like  the  idea  of  it?  " 

^^I  liked  it  immensely  at  first,  Mr.  Reefer,  but  I  don't  feel  the 
same  about  it  now,"  she  replied,  in  a  melancholy  tone. 

"How  is  that?" 

"  Ned,  you  know,  is  coming  home  on  Saturday,  and  of  course 
Lady  Boulder's  invitation  does  not  include  him,  so  that  he  must 
be  left  here,  and  I  know  papa  won't  hear  of  me  staying  with  him. 
Isn't  it  wretched?  The  dear  old  fellow  will  be  miserable,  yoa 
know,  at  being  left  by  himself,  and  so  shall  I  thinking  about  him, 
if  papa  insists  upon  me  going  to  this  place.  It  seems  so  cruel,  just 
when  he  is  coming  home  after  that  horrid  stiff  examination — ^I 
wish  I  could  throttle  those  examiners — ^and  wants  lots  of  amuse- 
ment and  cheerful  company.  I  wish  now  Lady  Boulder's  letter 
had  been  lost.  I  quite  forgot  about  Ned,  when  papa  first  read  it 
What  do  you  think  I  should  do  about  it,  Mr.  Reefer?" 

I  fear  the  advice  Mr.  Reefer  gave  was  not  quite  disinterested. 
He,  too,  had  been  pleased  with  Lady  Bouldet^s  letter.  A  month 
at  a  place  like  Ashleigh  was  the  very  thing  for  Kate;  it  would 
introduce  her  into  the  best  society,  and  give  j  ust  that  culture  to 
her  character  and  polish  to  her  mannf^rs  which  both  required,  and 
it  would  probaA)ly  gain  her  a  number  of  valuable  and  useful 
friends.  A  good  many  men  would  have  preferred  that  she  should 
remain  in  her  present  seclusion,  knowing  that  along  with  the 
advantsges  which  society  might  bring  to  Aer,  it  might  bring  cor- 
responding disadvantages  to  them  in  the  shape  of  a  few  dangerous 
rivals;  but  thia  thought  never  occurred  to  Austin,  or  if  it  aid  be 
diainissed  it  as  foolish  and  unworthy,  for  was  he  not  going  to 
propose  to  Kate  before  ever  she  went  near  Ashleigh,  ana  was  he 
not  sure  of  a  favourable  reception,  and  this  being  the  case  what 
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would  all  the  riyals  in  the  world  matter  to  him?  And  then,  as 
he  sometimes  went  to  Ashleigh  himself  about  Christmas  time,  he 
thought  it  not  unlikely,  if  his  brother  was  sufficiently  recruited, 
that  he  might  join  the  Treeby's  there  before  their  visit  had  ex- 
pired. Kate's  feeling  about  Master  Ned  he  treated  as  a  very 
small  matter.  It  was  natural  enough  she  should  be  so  wrapped 
up  in  her  brother,  and  pity  his  enforced  solitude;  but  what  could 
a  fellow  of  his  age  be  good  for  if  he  could  not  bear  to  be  parted 
from  his  sisters  for  a  few  weeks?  And  what  was  a  little  temporary 
disappointment  to  him  compared  with  the  immense  advantf^es  to 
Kate  in  visiting  a  place  like  Ashleigh?  Ah  me  I  how  selfish  love 
can  make  even  a  philosopher  I 

^^  It  is  certainly  unfortunate  your  brother  coming  home  and  this 
invitation  arriving  at  the  same  moment,  but,  depend  upon  it,  he 
will  not  feel  so  desolate  as  you  think.  He  will  be  a  good  deal  dis- 
appointed at  first,  of  course,  but  a  young  fellow  like  him  will  be 
sure  to  find  himself  amusement.  I  dare  say  he  will  make  acquaint- 
ance with  the  people  you  went  to  see  yesterday.  Didn't  you  say 
there  were  two  boys  in  the  family  ?  I  don't  think  you  need  make 
yourself  anxious  about  his  health;  if  he  has  been  working  hard  he 
will  naturally  look  a  little  thin  and  knocked  down,  but  he  will 
soon  pick  up  again,  you  may  be  sure.  I  should  advise  you  to  go 
to  Ashleigh  in  as  good  spirits  as  possible,  and  to  snatch  all  the  en- 
joyment you  can  while  you  are  there.  I  am  sure  you  will  be 
dehghted  with  Lady  Boulder.  Your  brother  will  still  be  here 
when  yon  return,  wUl  he  not?" 

'^  Oh  yes ;  but  a  whole  month  to  be  left  by  himself,  poor  boy  I 
And  then  the  news  of  his  having  passed  will  be  sure  to  come  in  a 
week  or  two,  and  we  shall  not  be  with  him  to  congratulate  him ; 
it  will  seem  so  cruel,"  replied  £[ate,  in  an  unsatisfied  tone.  ^*  You 
give  me  cold  comfort,  Mr.  Reefer." 

They  walked  a  few  steps  in  silence,  Austin  looking  very  grave 
and  meditative,  Kate's  countenance  clouded  with  unwonted  de- 
spondency. 

^^  If  the  Jenkinson  boys  are  like  their  sisters,  I  don't  think  Ned 
would  have  much  to  do  with  them,  and  I  should  be  very  sorry  if 
he  had,"  said  Kate,  at  length.  '^  The  Jenkinson  girls  seem  dread- 
fully underbred;  they  drop  their  h's,  and  talk  a  great  deal  of 
slang." 

<<Do  you  think  the  kst  a  very  uncommon  failing?"  asked 
Austin,  looking  in  her  face  with  a  significant  smile. 

'^  What  a  shame,  Mr.  Reefer  I "  cried  Kate,  turning  a  £ice  to 
him  over  which  a  colour  had  rushed  more  beautiful  than  the  bunch 
of  holly-berries  which  Austin  plucked  at  this  moment  from  a 
cluster  of  evergreens  near  the  churchyard  gate.  ^^  What  a  shame, 
Mr.  Reefer,  to  insinuate  in  that  way.    I  was  afraid  you  would 
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have  noticed  it  in  me^  but  you  should  have  shut  your  eyes.  I 
didn*t  know  how  horridly  vulgar  it  was  till  I  heard  the  Jenkinsons 
yesterday.  I  have  made  a  vow  to  cure  myself,  and  you  mustn't 
taunt  me  with  it  again,  Mr.  Reefer/' 

"  You  aren't  ready  to  echo  the  Scotch  poet's  prayer, 

Oh  that  some  power  the  gift  wad  gie  us 
To  see  ounels  as  others  see  as !" 

^^  Yes  I  am^  Mr.  Reefer;  I  want  to  see  all  my  faults;  but  then, 
you  know,  it  is  rather  hard  to  be  reminded  of  one  when  you  havi 
seen  it,  and  are  doing  all  you  can  to  cure  yourself  of  it." 

'^  A  happy  thought  has  just  struck  me,  said  Austin.  '^It  has 
*  nothing  to  do  with  your  faults,  however,  which,  if  they  exist  at 
all,  are  not  very  patent  to  mej  whatever  they  may  be  to  other 
people.  Why  shouldn't  your  brother  spend  his  month  with  Tom 
and  myself?  We  shall  be  going  to  the  sea-side,  and  if  your 
brother  is  at  all  pulled  down,  the  sea  air  will  be  the  very  thing  to 
set  him  up  again,  and  I  dare  say  wc  sliall  manage  to  get  some 
yachting." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Reefer,  could  you  really  take  him  ?  How  very,  very 
kind  it  is  of  you  to  think  of  it  I  It  will  be  just  what  he  will  de- 
light in,  for  he  has  a  passion  for  the  sea,  and  anything  in  the  shape 
of  boating,  and  he  won't  feel  our  being  away  from  him  nearly  so 
much.  Mr.  Reefer,  I  feel  so  grateful  to  you,  and  so  will  mamma 
when  I  tell  her  about  it" 

^^  Then  I  have  made  some  amends  for  the  iruinuaiiony^*  he  re- 
plied, mischievously. 

^*  You're  not  to  mention  that  agun,  Mr.  Reefer." 

^^  Very  well.  Isn't  that  our  friend  the  vicar?  What  is  it  he  is 
doing?" 

But  the  record  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hawkes's  actions  i&t  this  par- 
ticular time  must  form  the  opening  of  another  chapter. 
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LOST  OV  A  HEATH. 

One  evening,  at  the  latter  end  of  April,  a  few  years  ago,  just 
as  it  was  becoming  dusk,  a  young  man,  extremely  well  favoured 
and  well  proportioned,  took  his  way  on  foot  across  an  extensive 
heath  in  one  of  our  southern  counties. 

Hilary  St.  Ives — for  so  was  he  named — ^might  be  about  one  or 
two  and  twenty.  Bather  dark,  perhaps,  but  strikinglv  handsome. 
Features  regular  and  well  cut ;  complexion  olive ;  locks  jet  black ; 
eyes  dark  and  shaded  by  long  eyela!shes  that  tempered  their  fire ; 
beard  black  and  of  a  silken  texture.  Altogether,  as  fine  a  voung 
man  as  you  could  desire  to  see.  A  Tweed  walking  smt  and 
round  felt  hat  constituted  his  costume.  Across  his  broad  shoul- 
ders were  strapped  a  knapsack  and  a  waterproof  coat,  and  he 
carried  a  stout  stick  in  his  nand. 

Our  young  traveller  was  bound  for  the  village  of  Wootton, 
which  was  situated  at  the  further  side  of  the  heath,  where  he  had 
learnt  there  was  a  good  inn,  at  which  he  proposed  to  rest  for  the 
night  He  had  walked  far  that  day,  and  naving  dined  early  and 
somewhat  sparingly,  was  quite  ready  for  supper.  In  fact,  the 
keen  air  and  exercise  made  him  feel  ravenously  hungry. 

As  far  as  he  could  judge — ^for  he  was  a  stranger  to  the  country 
—three  miles  still  lay  between  him  and  the  desured  haven.  No- 
thing to  so  stout  a  pedestrian  as  he.  But  if  the  distance  could 
be  shortened  so  much  the  better.  He  would  be  sooner  at  the  inn, 
and  supper  would  be  sooner  set  before  him. 
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After  looking  in  the  direction  where  he  supposed  Wootton  lay, 
and  studying,  as  far  as  he  was  able,  the  intervening  ground,  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  considerable  angle  might  be  cut  off 
by  quitting  the  high  road,  and  crossing  the  heath  ajs  a  crow  would 
wing  its  night  over  it.  All  very  well  in  the  day-time,  but  the 
shades  of  night  were  gathering:  rapidly,  and  the  gloom  was  in- 
creased by  a  mist  that  arose  from  an  aajacent  marsh. 

EGilary,  however,  had.no  misgivings — no  idea  of  the  risk  he 
might  run.  He  was  not  aware  that  between  him  and  Wootton 
lay  a  deep  and  dangerous  morass,  which  could  only  be  safely 
traversed  oy  one  familiar  with  the  locality. 

Wootton  Heath,  though  partially  reclaimed,  still  comprehended 
many  miles  of  wholly  uncultivated  land.    Being  undramed,  some 

J)ortions  of  the  waste  were  marshy,  and  about  naif  a  mile  to  the 
eft  of  the  road,  along  which  our  young  traveller  was  wending 
his  way,  lay  the  extensive  morass  to  which  we  have  just  adverted. 

On  the  other  side  the  heath  was  less  swampy,  and  being 
covered  by  a  short  thymv  turf,  was  well  adapted  to  sheep  pas- 
ture. When  enlivened  by  sunshine,  the  wide  expanse,  purpled 
by  heather,  embellished  by  fern  and  clusters  of  tall  gorse,  with 
here  and  there  a  grey  old  thorn  or  a  holly,  presented  a  charming 
picture.  The  limits  of  the  heath  were  marked  on  the  right  by  a 
broad  belt  of  firs  overtopped  by  the  white  spire  of  a  newly  built 
church.  On  the  left  the  boundary  was  undefined,  the  village  of 
Wootton  being  invisible.  Three  or  four  little  knolls  or  hillocks 
rising  in  the  midst  of  the  waste  were  crowned  with  clumps  of 
pines,  and  contributed  to  the  beauty  of  the  landscape. 

Before  quitting  the  high  road  Hilary  looked  around  in  quest;of 
some  one  to  direct  him  to  Wootton.  ifot  a  human  being  was  in 
sight.  Not  a  sound  was  heard,  except  the  bleating  of  sheep  and 
the  distant  barking  of  a  watch-dog.  The  heath  was  perfectly 
solitary.  However,  our  young  traveller  did  not  hesitate ;  but 
striking  off  on  the  left,  where,  as  we  have  explained,  the  danger 
lay,  he  speeded  over  the  elastic  turf. 

In  this  manner  he  had  soon  accomplished  nearly  half  a  mile, 
without  encountering  any  obstacle,  except  such  as  was  presented 
by  clumps  of  gorsefintemiiigled  ^th  briers,  and  wa«  congratu- 
lating  himself  on  his  cleverness,  when  the  swampy  nature  of  the 
ground  brought  him  to  a  sudden  stand-still. 

Not  a  minute  too  soon.  Had  he  taken  many  steps  farther,  he 
would  have  been  engulphed  in  the  treacherous  morass.  He 
understood  his  danger,  and  perceiving  that  the  quagmire  must 
be  impassable,  and  not  liking  to  skirt  it,  he  turned  oack,  as  much 
provoked  with  himself  as  he  had  previously  been  well  satisfied. 

He  endeavoured  to  regain  the  nigh  road,  which  he  had  so  im* 
prudently  quitted,  but  bewildered  by  the  gloom — for  it  was  now 
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quite  dark — ^he  failed  in  discovering  it^  and  after  wandering 
aboat  for  nearly  half  an  hour,  again  found  himself  on  the 
veree  of  the  morass. 

This  was  indeed  vexatious.  But  confident  that  by  pursuing  a 
straight  course  he  must  eventually  reach  the  road,  ne  turned 
back  at  once.  Unluckily,  his  coarse  was  not  straight.  Without 
being  aware  of  it,  he  deviated  from  the  direct  line,  and  to  his 
infinite  surprise  and  mortification,  found  himself,  for  the  third 
time,  on  the  borders  of  the  morass. 

He  was  now  quite  confounded,  and  began  to  think  he  must 
be  condemned  to  move  in  a  magic  circle. 

Another  half  hour  found  him  only  more  hopelessly  involved. 
By  no  efforts  could  he  discover  the  road,  though  he  appeared  to 
have  no  difficulty  in  finding  the  morass.  Uneasy  thoughts  beset 
him.  He  shuddered  at  the  idea  of  passing  the  night  on  the  dark 
and  dreary  heath.  But  he  soon  took  heart.  Though  constantly 
baffled,  he  would  not  succumb,  until  forced  to  do  so  by  sheer  ex- 
haustion. 

Vainly  did  he  attempt  to  extricate  himself  from  the  magic  circle. 
As  surely  as  he  went  on,  so  surely  did  he  come  back  to  the  in- 
evitable point.  At  last,  he  was  brought  to  a  halt.  Carefully  as 
he  proceeded,  he  contrived  to  roll  down  a  hollow,  and  when  he 
recovered  from  the  fall  he  sat  down  on  the  brink  of  the  pit  to 
reflect ;  the  bitterness  of  his  reflections  being  aggravated  by  the 
tantalising  picture  summoned  up  by  his  fancy  of  tne  snug  pai*Iour 
at  the  inn,  with  the  hot  supper  m  preparation. 

Heavens  1  how  hungry  ne  felt.  Springing  to  his  feet  he  set 
off  again,  but  presently  got  entangled  in  a  thick  cluster  of 
gorse. 

But  help  was  now  at  hand.  While  he  was  struggling  out  of 
the  gorse,  voices  reached  his  ears,  and  he  instantly^astened  in 
the  direction  whence  the  sounds  proceeded,  shouting  lustily  as  he 
went. 

Instead  of  responding  to  his  outcries,  the  interlocutors  became 
suddenly  mute,  and  the  darkness  did  not  permit  him  to  distin- 
guish them. 

After  a  moment's  pause,  he  called  out  again.  This  time,  a 
gmff  voice  demanded  who  he  was,  and  what  he  wanted  ?  Hilary 
replied  that  he  was  a  traveller,  who  had  lost  his  way  on  the 
heath,  and  pressing  on  as  he  spoke,  soon  descried  two  sturdy- 
looking  vagabonds,  who  were  standing  in  a  more  open  spot,  tran- 
quilly awaiting  his  approach.  The  fellows  were  rougnly  clad, 
and  had  the  appearance  of  gipsies,  and  their  looks  and  deport- 
ment inspired  Hilary  with  mstrust.  On  their  part,  the  gipsies 
ej^ed  him  narrowly. 

As  he  came  up,  the  surly  fellow  who  had  first  addressed  him, 
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asked  if  he  wanted  to  be  smothered  in  the  bog,  that  he  Tentmed 
near  it  on  so  dark  a  night. 

"  I  have  no  such  desire,"  replied  Hilary.  "  Like  a  fool  I  must 
needs  quit  the  high  road,  and  I  have  paid  the  penalty  for  my 
folly  by  being  kept  wandering  about  on  me  brink  of  the  marsh 
for  two  hours  at  least" 

^^  Ho  I  ho  I"  laughed  the  gipsy.  ^  Pleasant  pastime  on  a  dark 
night.  You  may  thank  your  stars  it's  no  worse.  It's  easier  to 
get  into  a  bog  than  to  get  out  of  it,  as  many  a  poor  devil  has 
found  to  his  cost." 

*^  I  want  to  go  to  Wootton  !"  cried  Hilary,  who  did  not  like 
this  jesting ;  "  vdll  you  show  me  the  way  f " 

^^  The  nearest  way  lies  straight  on,"  said  the  man. 

^^  Why  that  will  take  me  to  the  marsh  I"  cried  Hilaiy. 

''  To  be  sure  it  will !"  exclaimed  the  other  gipsy,  with  a  coarse 
laugh.  ^^  Seth  Cooper  is  gammoning  you.  x  ou  must  go  round 
about,  if  you  want  to  get  safely  to  Wootton." 

"  Why  need  you  trouble  yourself  about  him,  Reuben !"  cried 
Seth  Cooper.     ^  What  is  it  to  you  if  he  should  be  drownded." 

"  Not  much,  certainly.    Still ^" 

"  Will  half  a  crown  tempt  you  to  show  me  the  road  t"  inter- 
rupted Hilary. 

*•  I  should  say  not,"  returned  Seth  Cooper.  "  Do  you  rate 
your  life  at  only  half  a  crown's  valley  I" 

^^  Make  it  half  a  crown  a-piece,"  quoth  Beuben,  who  seemed  of 
milder  mood  than  his  companion,  ^^  and  we'll  consider  about  it" 

"  Well,"  cried  the  young  man,  "  put  me  in  the  right  way  to 
Wootton,  and  you  shall  have  what  you  ask." 

"  Money  down,  or  we  don't  budge,"  cried  Seth  Cooper. 

"  No,"  rejoined  Hilary,  in  a  determined  tone.  "  Bring  me  to 
the  high  road,  and  I'll  pay  you.    But  not  a  stiver  till  then." 

Seth  made  some  growling  observations,  but  his  companion  sig- 
nified his  assent  to  the  young  man's  proposal,  and  the  pair  at 
once  moved  off,  bearing  towards  the  right.  Hilary,  who  had 
now  quite  recovered  his  energies,  followed  them. 

After  trudging  along  in  silence  for  a  few  minutes,  Reuben 
hung  back,  and  in  a  more  civil  tone  than  he  had  previously 
adopted,  inquired  of  Hilary  if  he  had  travelled  far  that  day  T 

"  Farther  than  you  womd  like  to  travel  on  foot,  I  redcon,"  re- 
plied the  young  man. 

^^  Then  you  must  have  had  a  long  tramp,"  returned  Reuben, 
laughing.  ^^  Many's  the  time  I've  done  my  forty  miles,  and  beai 
none  the  worse  for  it" 

^^  But  you  wam't  incommoded  with  a  heavy  kns^sack,"  re- 
marked  Seth  Cooper,  turning  round.  "  Why  don't  you  offer  to 
cany  it  for  the  gemman  t" 
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"Come,  no  nonsense!"  cried  Hilary,  sftemly.  "Leave  my 
knapsack  alone.     You'd  best." 

"  Why,  what's  the  matter  f "  rejoined  Seth.  "  Do  you  think  we 
want  to  rob  you— eh  T"  * 

"  You  would  find  it  no  easy  job  if  you  made  the  attempt. 
Move  on,  I  say,  and  keep  well  in  front." 

But  instead  of  complying,  both  men  stopped. 

"It  seems  you  don't  like  our  company,  master,"  remarked 
Beuben.     "  That  being  the  case,  you'd  oetter  go  on  alone." 

"  You  made  a  bargain  with  me,  and  I  expect  you  to  fulfil  your 
part  of  it,  as  I  mean  to  fulfil  mine,"  said  Hilary,  in  a  bold,  authori- 
tative tone.  "I  insist  upon  your  conducting  me  to  the  high 
road." 

"  First  tell  us  what  you've  got  in  that  ere  knapsack,"  remarked 
Seth.     "  We  should  like  to  know." 

"  Would  you  f  Then  I  don't  intend  to  gratify  your  curiosity. 
I  would  fain  believe  you  to  be  honest  men. 

"Why,  what  else  do  you  take  us  fori"  cried  Seth,  fiercely. 
"  Out  with  it     Let's  know  your  mind." 

His  manner  clearly  intimated  violence,  but  his  comrade  dragged 
him  off,  and  they  went  on  as  before.  The  high  road  was  not  far 
distant,  and  on  reaching  it,  they  both  faced  about. 

"That's  the  way  to  Wootton,"  said  Reuben.  "We'll  now  wish 
you  good  night." 

"  Not  afore  he  has  settled  with  us,"  cried  Seth. 

While  Hilary  was  searching  for  the  money,  Seth  rushed  sud- 
denly upon  him,  and  seizing  nim  by  the  throat,  with  a  chokkig 
gripe,  bore  him  to  the  ground.  Hilary  struggled  desperately, 
and  would  have  freed  himself,  if  Seuben  had  not  come  to  his 
comrade's  assistance. 

Seth  then  possessed  himself  of  the  stick,  and  beat  the  luckless 
young  man  with  it  about  the  head  till  he  rendered  him  insensible. 

The  two  ruffians  next  proceeded  to  despoil  their  victim,  took  off 
his  knapsack,  and  were  proceeding  to  empty  his  pockets  and 
pluck  the  guard-chain  from  his  neck,  when  the  noise  of  wheels 
alarmed  them« 

A  dog-cart  was  coming  on  at  a  quick  pace,  and  its  lamp,  toge- 
ther with  the  light  of  the  cigars  they  were  smoking,  showed  there 
were  two  persons  in  the  vehicle.  These  persons  appeared  to  be 
known  to  Keuben,  for  he  remarked  to  his  comrade,  who  was  still 
kneeling  upon  his  victim's  chest, 

"It's  old Radcliffe,  of  Hazfemere,  and  his  nevey, young  Oswald 
Woodcot.  We  must  be  off.  But  first  let  us  dra^  the  poor  devM 
out  of  the  road.    He'll  be  run  over." 

"NevOT  mind  if  he  is,"  rejoined  Seth  Cooper.  "K  Td  had  my 
own  way,  we  should  liave  done  the  job  whero  we  met  him,  and 
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then  we  could  have  flung  the  body  into  the  bog,  and  no  more 
would  have  been  heard  of  him.'* 

Here  the  rapid  advance  of  the  dog-cart  forced  him  to  abandon 
part  of  his  booty,  and  he  disappeared  with  his  comrade  amid  the 
furze-bushes. 

The"^  disaster  apprehended  by  Eeuben  seemed  imminent. 
Luckily,  however,  Mr.  Radcliffe  descried  the  body  of  the  un- 
fortunate young  man  lying  in  the  middle  of  the  road  and  pulled 
up  just  in  time. 

"Who-oh,  Spanker!"  he  cried.  "What's  that,  a  sack,  or  a 
man  ?     Get  down,  Oswald,  and  see  what  it  is." 

His  nephew  flung  away  his  cigar,  descended  at  once,  and  im- 
mediately afterwards  called  out,  m  accents  of  horror, 

"It's  a  man — ^murdered,  I  fear." 

"  Murdered !  bless  me  I  I  hope  not,"  cried  Mr.  Sadcliffe,  who 
was  likewise  greatly  horrified.  "  Take  the  lamp,  Oswald,  and 
make  a  careful  examination.  I'd  get  down  myself,  but,  as  you 
know.  Spanker  won't  stand." 

And,  as  if  to  confirm  the  statement,  the  mettlesome  horse 
snorted,  and  exhibited  signs  of  impatience. 

"  He's  a  young  man,  uncle — a  ygtv  fine  young  man,"  exclaimed 
Oswald,  throwing  tlie  light  of  the  lamp  upon  Hilary's  pallid  and 
blood-stained  visage.  "Roughly  hanolea,  but  not  dead.  He 
breathes,  and  I  think  may  recover.  It  would  seem  that  he  has 
only  just  been  attacked,  and  probably  we  have  disturbed  his 
assailants." 

"Why  do  you  imagine  the  poor  fellow  has  been  attacked  by 
more  than  one  person,  Oswald  ? 

"  For  this  reason,  uncle.  Such  a  powerfully  built  young  fellow, 
as  he  appears  to  be,  would  have  beaten  any  ordinary  ruffian,  unless 
he  had  been  taken  unawares/' 

"  Have  you  any  idea  who  he  is  1" 

"Not  the  least.  Never  saw  him  before.  He  looks  like  a 
gentleman.  There's  a  signet  ring  on  his  finger.  I  wonder  the 
villains  didn't  take  it.  l^erhaps  they  hadn't  time,  for  they've 
left  his  watch  and  guard-chain.  What's  to  be  done,  uncle  ?  We 
can't  leave  him  here." 

"Of  course  not,"  rejoined  Mr.  Radcliffe.  "It's  a  mercy  1 
didn't  run  over  him.  I  should  never  have  forgiven  myself  if 
I  had." 

"  Well,  uncle,  the  best  plan  will  be  for  you  to  drive  as  fast  as 
you  can  to  Malham's,  the  surgeon's  at  Wootton,  and  procure 
assistance.     I'll  stay  with  the  poor  fellow." 

"  No,  no ;  that  won't  do.  The  villains  may  be  lurking  about 
If  we  could  only  manage  to  get  him  into  the  dog-cart,  we  might 
take  him  to  the  surgery.     Can  he  move  at  all  ?" 
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"nisee." 

As  Oswald,  who  was  a  stalwart  young  fellow  himself,  essayed 
to  lift  the  injured  man,  the  latter  exhibited  some  slight  conscious- 
ness, but  he  was  so  stunned  and  confused  that  considerable  diiB- 
culty  was  experienced  in  getting  him  into  the  dog-cart.  This 
bein^  accomplished  at  last,  he  was  sustained  by  Oswald,  while 
Mr.  Kadcliffe  drove  on  at  a  ouick  pace  towards  Wootton. 

As  they  speeded  over  the  neath,  the  rapidity  of  the  motion  in 
some  degree  revived  Hilary,  and  he  endeavoured  to  explain  what 
had  befallen  him.  Mr.  Radcliffe  and  his  nephew,  however, 
deemed  it  prudent  not  to  uut  too  many  questions  to  him. 

On  reacning  Wootton,  Mr.  Kadclifire  drove  at  once  to  the  sur- 
gery. Luckify,  Mr.  Malham  was  within,  and  having  carefully 
washed  the  coagulated  blood  from  the  wounded  man's  dark  loclcs 
and  sponged  his  brow,  he  pronounced  that  he  was  not  seriously 
injured.  There  v/as  no  fracture  of  the  skull.  A  stimulant  acl- 
ministered  to  the  sufferer  tended  greatly  to  restore  him. 

Meantime,  Oswald,  leaving  the  injured  man  to  the  care  of  the 
surgeon,  set  off  in  quest  of  the  police,  and  he  now  returned  with 
an  officer,  to  whom  Hilary  detailed  all  particulars  of  the  mur- 
derous attack  made  upon  him,  describing  his  assailants  as  well  as 
he  could,  and  mentioning  the  names  by  which  they  had  addressed 
each  other. 

Worraald,  the  officer,  who  seemed  an  active  and  intelligent 
man,  listened  attentively  to  what  was  told  him,  and  remarked 
that  he  had  no  doubt  the  men  were  gipsies — Cooper  being  a 
common  name  among  the  vagabonds,  n  ootton  Heath,  he  said, 
was  infested  by  the  vagabonds.  Two  men,  answering  to  the  de-  . 
scription  given  of  the  robbers,  had  been  seen  about  the  village 
lately.  They  were  tinkers.  Wormald  felt  certain  he  should  be 
able  to  effect  their  capture  before  morning. 

"  I  hope  I  shall  recover  my  knapsack,"  said  Hilary.  "  It 
contains  nothing  of  any  value,  except  some  papers,  which  are  of 
great  importance  to  myself.  I  would  rather  lose  a  good  sum  of 
money  than  those  documents." 

On  hearing  this,  the  officer  looked  rather  grave,  and  so  did  Mr. 
Radcliffe. 

"  Excuse  me,  sir,  "  remarked  Wormald,  "  for  saying  that  you 
ought  not  to  have  placed  important  documents  in  a  knapsack." 

"  Certainly  not,    observed  Mr.  Radcliffe,  shaking  his  head. 

"  Yes,  I  feel  I  did  wrong,"  said  Hilary. 

"  Well,  I  don't  think  you  will  lose  them,  as  they  can't  be  of 
any  value  to  these  rascals,"  said  the  officer. 

"  You  mustn't  let  the  scent  get  cold,  Wormald,"  cried  Oswald. 
"  The  sooner  you  give  chase  the  better." 

"  I  can  guess  pretty  well  where  Tm  likely  to  meet  with  the 
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rogues,  sir/*  said  the  officer,  confidently.  "  I  and  my  mate, 
Barker,  will  momit  and  be  on  their  track  in  less  than  ten  minutes. 
But  you  haven't  yet  told  me  your  name,  sir." 

"  Hilary  St.  Ives — ^that's  my  name,"  replied  the  young  man. 

"  From  Cornwall  ?  "  inquired  Oswald. 

"  No,"  replied  the  other ;  but  he  gave  no  further  information. 
'^  You'll  fina  me  at  the  inn,"  he  added  to  the  officer. 

"  No,  you  won't,  Wormald,"  cried  Mr.  Eadcliffe.  "  You'll  find 
Mr.  St.  Ives  at  Hazelmere.  I  mean  to  take  him  home  with 
me. 

^^All  right,  sir,"  replied  the  ofiicer.  And  with  a  salute  he 
departed. 

^'  You  won't  be  in  bad  Quarters  at  Hazlemere,  I  can  promise 
you,  Mr.  St.  Ives,"  observea  Oswald.  "  My  unde,  though  I  say 
it  to  his  face,  is  the  jolliest  old  gentleman  in  the  county.' 

^^  At  all  events,  you'll  be  more  comfortable  with  me  than  you 
would  be  at  the  Gkorge,  though  you  wouldn't  be  badly  ofi*  there," 
said  Mr.  Radcliffe.  ^^My  housekeeper,  Mrs.  Sutton,  will  take 
good  care  of  you— eh,  Malham  I " 

^'  Mr.  St.  Ives  couldn't  be  in  better  hands  than  Mrs.  Sutton's," 
returned  the  surgeon.  ^^And  he  mil  require  a  nurse,  for  he 
mustn't  expect  to  escape  without  a  ]ittle  fever.  It  wouldn't  sur- 
prise me  ii  he  were  laid  up  for  two  or  three  days." 

"  You  hear  that,  Mr.  Kadclifie,"  said  Hilary.  «  Doesn't  that 
alarm  you!" 

^^  Not  in  the  least.  Mrs.  Sutton  is  an  excellent  nurse,  as  Mr. 
Malham  can  testify." 

^^  That  I  can,  sir.  Though  Mr.  St.  Ives  has  had  the  ill  luck  to 
be  knocked  down,  he  has  contrived  to  fall  on  his  legs." 

^^Gad,  Malham,  it's  uncommonly  lucky  we  happened  to  be 
passing  at  the  time.  My  nephew  and  I  have  been  to  Binfield — 
mtendmg  merely  to  make  a  call — ^but  Tom  Irby  persuaded  us  to 
stay  dinner,  ana  we  were  getting  back  as  fast  as  Spanker  could 
take  us — and  you  know  how  well  he  goes — when  we  came  upon 
this  poor  young  fellow  Ijdng  in  the  middle  of  the  road.  Anotner 
minute,  and  it  would  have  been  all  over  with  him — ^but  we  won't 
think  of  that.     Here  he  is." 

^^  I  feel  I  am  indebted  to  you,  sir,  and  to  your  nephew  for  the 
preservatbn  of  my  life,"  said  Hilary,  earnestly.  ^^I  am  truly 
sensible  of  your  kindness.  But  I  readly  am  not  in  a  condition  to 
avail  myself  of  your  hospitality.  Having  lost  my  knapsack,  I 
have  not  even  a  change  ot  linen." 

"  Poh  I  Oswald  wifi  supply  all  your  wants  in  that  respect." 

^^  That  I  will,  with  the  greatest  pleasure,"  said  the  young  man. 
'^  You  shall  have  the  pick  of  m^  wardrobe,  Mr.  St.  Ives,  and  as 
we're  about  the  same  size,  my  thmgs  will  fit  you." 
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'^  All's  settled,"  cried  his  tincle.  ^  Help  our  young  friend  into 
the  dog-cart." 

Hilaiy  made  some  further  remonstrances,  but  the  worthy  old 
gentleman  overruled  ihem,  and  glancing  at  his  nephew,  the  latter 
assisted  Hilaiy  to  arise,  and  the  two  young  men  went  out  of  the 
surgery  together. 

Mr.  Radcliffe  tarried  to  have  a  parting  word  with  the  surgeon. 

^  Anything  to  say  to  me,  Malham  ?"  he  asked. 

^'  Not  much,  sir,"  replied  the  surgeon.  ^  You  may  make  up 
your  mind  to  have  this  young  man  at  Hazlemere  for  three  or  four 
days,  or  a  week.  He^s  certain  to  have  fever,  and  it  won't  be  long 
in  coming  on.  No  need  for  alarm,  though.  No  mischief  has 
been  done.  He  has  been  knocked  about  the  head  pretty  severely, 
but  his  skull  is  luckily  as  thick  as  an  Irishman's,  and  not  easuy 
cracked.  I  needn't  prescribe  for  him.  You  have  only  to  explain 
the  case  to  Mrs.  Sutton.  She  has  a  medicine  chest,  and  will 
know  what  to  give  him." 

"  Ay,  Mrs.  Sutton  beats  you  all  hollow,  Malham,"  cried  Mr. 
SadcUffe,  with  a  laugh.     ^^  She  likes  to  act  as  nurse." 

"  Mrs.  Sutton  is  a  very  clever  woman,  and  a  YQTy  good  woman, 
and  if  I  got  hurt,  I  should  like  her  to  nurse  me — that's  all  I  can 
say." 

^^  She's  invaluable  to  us,  Malham,"  cried  the  old  gentleman, 
tears  of  gratitude  springing  to  his  eyes.  ^^  She  has  lived  with 
us  for  nineteen  years-— ever  since  my  darling  May  was  bom 
— ^and  we  have  never  had  a  fault  to  find  with  her.  As  you 
know,  my  dear  wife  has  always  been  an  invalid.  A  nurse  is  a 
necessity  to  her,  and  she  has  found  the  best  of  nurses  in  Mrs. 
Sutton.  Without  her  unremitting  care  and  attention — ^and  skiU, 
Malham,  skill — ^Mrs.  Kadcliffe  wouldn't  be  alive  now." 

It  seemed  a  pleasure  to  the  old  gentleman  to  sing  his  house- 
keeper's praises ;  and  a  pleasure,  also,  to  the  surgeon  to  listen  to 
them. 

^^  You  may  with  truth  assert,  sir^"  he  rejoined,  ^^  that,  but  for 
Mrs.  Sutton  s  care,  your  wife  would  not  be  alive  now." 

Emotion  kept  Mr.  Radcliffe  silent.  He  brushed  his  eyes,  and 
said,  ^^  You'll  come  over  to  see  this  young  fellow  in  the  mornings 
Malham?" 

^'  I'll  come  to  see  how  he  gets  on,  since  you  desire  it,  sir;  but 
Tm  sure  Mrs.  Sutton  will  treat  him  properly." 

^^  At  all  events,  she'll  be  very  glad  to  consult  with  you.  You're 
a  great  favourite  of  hers,  Malham." 

The  surgeon  smiled  and  bowed. 

^^I  wonder  who  the  deuce  this  young  St.  Ives  can  be?  and 
where  he  comes  from  ?  I  don't  know  whether  you  remarked  it, 
but  he  seemed  rather  shy  in  giving  any  information  about  him- 
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self  to  my  nephew.  Tin  certain  he's  a  gentleman,  or  I  wouldn't 
take  him  home  with  me." 

"A  gentleman,  no  doubt,  sir.  Don't  excite  him  by  any 
questions  to-night.  He's  not  exactly  himself.  We  shall  learn 
all  about  him,  by  and  by.     Get  him  to  bed  as  soon  as  you  can." 

Nothing  more  passed.  Mr.  Radcliffe  bade  the  surgeon  good 
night,  ana  shook  nands  with  him.  On  going  forth,  he  found  that 
his  nephew  and  Hilary  were  already  seated  in  the  dog-cart.  Mr. 
Malham's  groom  was  standing  at  Spanker^s  head.  Taking  the 
reins  from  the  man,  Mr.  Radcliffe  got  into  the  vehicle  more 
actively  than  might  have  been  expected  from  so  stout  a  per- 
son^^,  and  drove  off. 

Hazlemere  was  about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant  from  Wootton, 
and  while  they  are  on  the  way  thither,  we  shall  take  the  opportu- 
nity of  offering  a  brief  description  of  the  place,  and  saying  a  few 
words  about  its  occupants. 


n. 

MRS.  SUTTON. 

Hazlemere  House  was  a  large,  commodious,  red-brick  man- 
sion, built,  towards  the  close  of  the  last  centuiy,  by  the  pre- 
sent owner's  grandfather — a  merchant  of  the  City  of  London. 
The  site  had  been  well  chosen,  in  the  midst  of  a  lovely  country. 
Though  the  house  was  comparatively  modem,  not  being  more 
than  seventy  years  old,  there  was  fine  timber  around  it;  the 
gardens  were  extensive,  and  the  grounds  well  laid  out.  At 
no  great  distance,  there  was  a  miniature  lake,  from  which  the 
place  derived  its  name.  "  To  sum  up,"  as  the  worthy  old  cit,  who 
reared  it,  used  to  say,  it  was  a  delightful  country  house. 

Like  his  sire  and  grandsire,  our  friend,  Mr.  Theobald  Rad- 
cliffe, had  been  in  busmess  in  the  City,  but  had  retired  several 
years  ago,  and  now  lived  entirely  at  Hazlemere.  His  wife,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  a  great  invalid,  and  never  left  home.  She  would 
not  stir  without  Mrs.  Sutton,  and  Mrs.  Sutton  did  not  like  to 
leave  Hazlemere.  Mr.  Radcliffe  had  no  son  ;  but  he  had  some- 
thing far  better — a  most  charming  daughter. 

Hfer  father  was  very  proud  of  her,  and  he  might  well  be  so.  May 
Radcliffe  had  a  thousand  attractive  qualities  which  it  would  take 
pages  to  enimierate.  She  must  have  had  some  faults,  we  suppose, 
but  her  father  could  never  discern  them.  He  thought  her  perfec- 
tion. She  was  exceedingly  amiable,  and  her  nature  was  so  joyous 
that  she  seemed  to  diffuse  happiness  wherever  she  went.  Her  light 
laughter  was  the  pleasantest  music  in  her  father's  ears,  though  ne 
liked  also  to  listen  to  her  sweet  voice  as  she  touched  the  piano. 
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May  was  a  favourite  with  everybody  in  the  honse,  except  Mrs. 
Sutton.  The  exception  may  appear  incomprehensible,  seeing 
that  Mrs.  Sutton  had  nursed  her  during  infancy,  and  watched 
over  her  ever  since,  and  might  naturally  be  supposed  to  have 
almost  a  mother^s  love  for  her.  But  fso  it  was.  Mrs.  Sutton 
had  once  doated  upon  her ;  but  her  feelings  of  late  had  under- 

fone  a  change.  She  did  not,  however,  allow  tnis  change  to  appear, 
ut  treated  May  with  every  semblance  of  affection,  and  seemed 
anxious  as  ever  to  gratify  her  slightest  wish. 

But  May  was  not  to  be  deceived.  She  detected  the  change. 
What  had  she  done  to  forfeit  her  dear  old  nurse's  lovet  She 
could  not  tell.  But  the  idea  made  her  unhappy,  and  being 
wholly  incapable  of  concealment,  she  confessed  her  uneasiness 
to  the  author  of  it,  promising,  if  she  had  offended  in  any  way, 
to  make  instant  reparation.  ^^  Tell  me  what  it  is,  dear  Mrs. 
Sutton,"  she  cried.   "  You  know  how  dearly  I  love  you." 

Mrs.  Sutton  looked  surprised  and  hurt,  and  reproached  her 
gently,  telling  her  she  was  a  silly  child  to  entertain  any  such  non- 
sensical notion.  She  then  kissed  her  affectionately,  and  assured 
her,  with  a  look  that  carried  conviction  with  it,  that  she  loved  her 
better  than  any  one  in  the  world,  except  her  dear  mistress* 
Secretly,  perhaps,  Mrs.  Sutton  did  not  love  either  of  them  over- 
much. But  she  played  her  part  so  well,  that  she  effectually  dis- 
sipated all  May's  misgivings. 

Mrs.  Radcliffe  was  the  youngest  daughter  of  Mr.  Pa^  Thorn- 
ton, a  flourishing  solicitor  of  Cnester.  Both  the  Miss  Thorntons 
were  considered  belles  in  their  day,  and  had  been  much  ad- 
mired by  the  youth  of  Chester,  as  well  as  by  the  officers  quar- 
tered in  the  ancient  city  of  Hugh  Lupus.  Both  married  well, 
though  neither  was  united  to  the  man  she  hersdf  would  have 
chosen.  Isabella,  the  eldest,  became  the  second  wife  of  Dr. 
Woodcot,  an  eminent  physician  in  Manchester.  But  of  her 
anon.  Esther  Thornton,  who  had  been  a  great  flirt,  and  had 
had  we  know  not  how  many  entanglements,  managed  to  captivate 
Mr.  Kadcliffe,  whom  she  met  at  a  ball  at  Liverpool.  Mr.  Bad^ 
cliffe  was  double  Esthetes  age ;  but  that  did  not  matter ;  he  was 
a  wealthy  merchant,  and  when  he  followed  her  to  Chester,  and 
proposed,  Mr.  Thornton,  who  was  tired  out  by  so  many  flirtations 
that  came  to  nothing,  insisted  upon  her  accepting  him.  She  did 
so,  and  gave  up  Captain  Delacombe,  who  became  distracted. 
Like  a  sensible  fellow  as  he  was,  Mr.  Radcliffe  did  not  trouble 
himself  with  his  wife's  former  flirtations,  but  esteemed  himself 
eminently  fortunate  in  possessing  such  a  charming  creature. 

Esther  had  been  always  extremely  delicate,  ana  after  the  birth 
of  May  she  became  a  confirmed  invalid.  A  young  widow,  un- 
embarrassed by  a  family,  was  recommended  to  her  as  a  nurse. 
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This  was  Mrs.  Scitton,  who  had  never  since  quitted  the  familj, 
and  had  really  beccnne  a  very  important  member  of  it.  It  is 
questionable  whether  she  had  most  influence  with  Mrs.  Radcliffe 
or  her  husband.  Both  were  governed  by  her  without  being  aware 
of  it.  Mrs.  Sutton  at  the  time  of  her  entrance  into  the  family, 
and  assumption  of  the  duties  of  nurse  and  housekeeper^  for  she 
filled  both  offices,  was  about  five-€ind-twenty — perhaps  not  quite 
so  much — ^but  she  called  herself  five-and-twenty.  She  never 
gave  any  particulars  of  her  previous  history,  nor  were  they  asked 
for,  out  or  consideration  for  ner  feelings,  it  being  understood  that 
her  marriage  had  been  unhappy.  Her  countenance  long  wore  a 
shade  of  melancholy,  but  this  wore  off  in  time.  She  was  perfectly 
well  educated,  and  had  the  manners  of  a  gentlewoman;  bat 
though  evidently  superior  to  her  situation,  she  fulfilled  all  its 
duties,  and  became,  as  her  mistress  declared,  a  model  nurse  and  a 
model  housekeeper.  Plain  of  feature,  she  was  not  without 
personal  attraction,  for  her  figure  was  good,  her  hair  dark  and 
fine,  her  complexion  very  fair,  and  her  teeth  beautifully  white 
and  even.  Her  hands  and  feet  were  small  and  well  formed. 
Such  charms  as  she  possessed  she  contrived  to  preserve  in  a  very 
wonderful  manner,  and  indeed  she  seemed  rather  to  improve  than 
deteriorate  by  age.  She  dressed  very  plainly  and  condustently, 
but  was  so  neat  that  what  she  wore  always  became  her.  Mrs. 
Radcliffe  used  often  to  say  that  she  could  never  get  a  dress  to  fit 
her  in  the  same  way  thait  Mrs.  Sutton's  dresses  did.  Her  manner 
was  extremely  quiet  and  prepossessing.  At  first  Mrs.  Sutton  had 
had  the  care  of  May,  but  Mrs.  Radcliffe's  delicate  state  of  health 
demanded  her  exclusive  care,  and  another  nurse  was  engaged. 
Gradually  she  rose  to  an  important  position  in  the  house,  but  as 
she  never  made  her  power  unpleasantly  manifest,  she  was  liked 
by  the  whole  household,  of  whom  she  was  in  effect  mistress,  for 
Mrs.  Radcliffe  was  too  feeble  to  attempt  the  ntanagement,  and 
Mr.  Radcliffe,  who  was  quite  aware  of  bis  wife's  incompetency, 
was  well  pleased  that  she  should  be  thus  efficiently  represented. 
Mrs.  Radclifife  entrusted  her  keys  and  her  purse  to  hen*  housekeeper, 
kept  nothing  from  her  in  fact,  and  was  constantly  making  ner 
handsome  presents.  Mrs.  Sutton  was  her  confidante  and  coun- 
sellor, and  as  she  possessed  a  far  stronger  mind  than  her  mistress, 
her  ascendancy  became  complete.  &it  as  May  grew  up  Mrs. 
Sutton  began  to  fear  she  might  be  supplanted.  Hence  her  jealousy 
of  the  amiable  and  uooffencfing  girl,  to  whom  she  had  previously 
been  so  fondly  attached.  Sne  could  brook  no  interference. 
Never  would  wie  relinquish  the  keys — never  submit  to  have  her 
authority  restricted  or  controlled.  The  sole  plan  of  removing 
her  young  and  dangerous*  rival  was  to  get  her  married,  and  she 
had  no  doubt  that  this  could  be  speedily  accomplished.    Already 
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May  had  plenty  of  suitors,  but  she  seemed  to  care  for  none  of 
them.    Mrs.  Sutton,  however,  relied  upon  Cousin  Oswald. 

And  now  a  few  words  as  to  this  young  gentleman.  Oswald 
Woodcot  was  the  only  son  of  Mrs.  Radcliffe's  sister  Isabella,  who 
had  now  been  some  ten  years  a  widow.  Mrs.  Woodcot  was  not 
very  well  ofF,  her  late  husband  having  left  the  bulk  of  his  property 
to  his  children  by  his  first  wife.  Her  son,  therefore,  was  indebted 
for  the  excellent  education  he  had  received  to  his  grandfather,  Mr. 
Thornton,  of  Chester,  who  was  still  alive,  and  still  in  business, 
though  an  old  man.  Oswald  was  destined  for  the  bar,  and  had 
every  prospect  of  success,  owing  to  liis  grandfather's  interest  and 
connexions ;  but  he  had  a  distaste  to  the  legal  profession,  though 
he  didn't  care  to  avow  it  to  Mr.  Thornton.  The  old  soUcitor,  who 
was  very  rich,  and  talked  of  making  him  his  heii',  might  change 
his  mind,  if  he  displeased  him.  Mrs.  Woodcot  would  have  liked 
to  see  her  son  in  the  army,  but  of  course  this  was  out  of  the 
question,  unless  Mr.  Thornton's  consent  could  be  obtained,  and  it 
being  quite  certain  he  would  strongly  oppose  the  plan,  it  was 
never  mentioned  to  him,  and  the  idea  was  abandoned.  It  was 
pretty  clear,  however,  that  Oswald  would  never  make  a  figure  at 
the  bar,  and  this  his  shrewd  old  grandfather  had  already  begun 
to  suspect.  Mrs.  Woodcot  had  another  plan  in  regard  to  her  son, 
which  she  persuaded  herself  could  be  easily  canied  out,  which 
would  materially  better  his  prospects,  and  at  the  same  time 
ensure  his  happiness.  This  was  to  bring  about  a  match  between 
him  and  her  lovely  niece,  May  Radcliffe.  She  really  saw  no 
difficulty  in  the  matter.  The  young  people  seemed  made  for 
each  other.  Oswald  was  a  very  handsome  young  fellow — at  least, 
in  his  mother's  opinion — just  three  years  older  than  liis  charming 
cousin,  and  his  disposition  was  so  kind  and  good  that  he  could  not 
fail  to  make  her  happy.  The  fortune,  it  is  true,  was  all  on  May's 
side,  for  she  could  give  her  son  little  or  notliing ;  but  had  he 
not  great  expectations  from  his  grandfather,  who  had  almost 
announced  his  intention  of  making  him  his  heir,  and  who  might 
be  induced  to  do  something  at  once,  if  the  marriage  were  arranged  1 
Thus  the  fond  mother  argued,  and  her  son  was  quite  of  the  same 
opinion,  for  he  was  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  his  lovely 
cousin. 

Awaie  of  the  danger  of  making  a  false  step  in  a  matter  so 
important — aware  also  of  Mrs.  Sutton's  influence  over  her  sister, 
and  indeed  over  Mr.  KadclifFe,  Mrs.  Woodcot  endeavoured  to 
secure  the  housekeeper's  assistance,  and  urged  Oswald  to  con- 
ciliate her  by  every  means  in  his  power.  Mrs.  Sutton — ^for 
reasons  we  have  already  explained — met  him  half-way,  and  soon 
showed  that  she  was  ready  to  become  his  ally.  Oswald  there- 
fore seemed  in   a  fair  way   of  success.      But  he  had  not,  as 
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yet,  received  sufScient  encouragement  from  May  to  warrant  a 
formal  declaration.  She  liked  him  very  much,  and  was  always 
very  happy  and  cheerful  in  his  society,  but  she  seemed  only 
to  regard  him  as  a  cousin.  Oswald  was  therefore  perplexed, 
but  Airs.  Sutton  encouraged  him,  though  at  the  same  time 
she  recommended  him  not  to  be  precipitate.  Meantime,  the 
housekeeper  had  cautiously  sounded  her  mistress,  and  had  ascer- 
tained that  there  was  no  disinclination  on  her  part  to  the  match. 
Mrs.  Radcliffe  thought  the  young  people  were  well  suited  to  each 
other,  and  she  would  not  be  sor^  to  nave  May  happily  married, 
though  she  felt  sure  Mr.  Radcliffe  would  not  like  to  part  with 
her.  Nor  was  she  wrong.  When  the  plan  was  hintea  to  him 
by  his  wife,  he  laughed  at  it,  and  hoped  Oswald  had  got  no  such 
foolish  notion  into  his  head.  If  he  thought  so,  he  should  be 
obliged  to  forbid  him  the  house,  and  he  should  be  very  sony  to 
do  that,  on  all  accounts.  He  had  got  a  husband  for  May  in 
his  eye;  but  he  did  not  intend  her  to  marry  just  at  present 
Mr.  Kadcliffe  was  rather  self-willed,  and  any  immediate  opposi- 
tion would  only  have  made  him  more  obstmate.  Mrs.  Sutton 
understood  him  very  well,  and  knew  she  could  get  over  the 
difficulty.  But  Mays  heart  must  first  be  won.  That  grand 
point  had  yet  to  be  achieved. 

Oswald  had  plenty  of  opportunity  of  winning  his  fair  cousin's 
affections.  He  was  always  welcome  at  Hazlemere,  and  indeed 
just  as  much  at  home  with  his  uncle,  who  sincerely  liked  him, 
though  he  objected  to  him  as  a  son-in-law,  as  he  was  with  his 
mother.  He  therefore  came  when  it  suited  him,  and  stayed  as 
long  as  he  pleased.  As  we  have  shown,  he  did  not  trouble  him- 
sell  much  about  his  profession.  He  had  not  even  chambers  in 
town.  His  mother  resided  in  a  prettily-situated  cottage  at 
Bowdon,  in  Cheshire,  and  he  made  ner  house  his  head-quarters. 
He  was  fond  of  hunting  and  shooting,  and  as  he  knew  a  good 
many  of  the  Cheshire  squires,  and  visited  them,  he  could  always 
get  a  mount,  though  he  could  not  afford  to  keep  a  horse,  and  as 
much  shooting  as  he  wanted.  But  with  the  attraction  which  it 
now  oflered  him,  we  may  suppose  that  he  passed  most  of  his  time 
at  Hazlemere.  Besides  wooing  his  fair  cousin,  he  paid  great 
court  to  his  aunt,  made  himself  as  agreeable  as  he  could  to  his 
uncle,  and  did  not,  we  may  be  sure,  neglect  Mrs.  Sutton.  He 
wrote,  now  and  then,  to  report  progress  to  his  mother — but  he 
could  not  send  her  the  intelligence  she  longed  for.  All,  however, 
was  going  on  prosperously,  and  Mrs.  Sutton  was  secretly  at  work 
for  him. 

Such  was  the  position  of  things  at  Hazlemere,  at  the  time  we 
are  about  to  enter  the  house^  and  make  acquaintance  with  its 
inmates. 
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We  will  now  return  to  the  party  in  the  dog-cart,  whom  we  left 
on  the  way  to  Hazlemere.  Long  before  they  arrived  there, 
Hilary  became  exceedingly  faint,  and  his  head  fell  upon  Oswald's 
shonlder.  Bather  alarmed,  Mr.  BadclifTe  accelerated  his  pace, 
and  soon  reached  his  destination.  The  lodge  gates  were  open, 
but  instead  of  pursuing  the  drive  that  led  to  the  principal  entrance 
of  the  mansion,  Mr.  Radclifie  took  a  side  road  to  the  stables,  and 
conunitting  the  injured  man  to  the  care  of  his  nephew,  and 

S'ving  some  hasty  directions  to  the  coachman,  who  had  rushed 
rth  on  his  arrival,  he  hurried  into  the  bouse  to  prepare  Mrs. 
Sutton  for  her  imexpected  patient. 

Shortly  afterwards,  Hilary  was  led  into  the  house,  supported 
between  Oswald  and  the  coachman.  He  was  now  almost  uncon- 
scious, but  as  he  was  borne  across  the  spacious  hall,  the  vision  of 
a  lovely  girl,  who  seemed  to  take  great  interest  in  him,'  flitted 
before  his  swimming  gaze.  He  saw  nothing  more.  He  was 
taken  up-stairs,  and  transported  to  a  chamber  which  had  been 
hastily  prepared  for  his  reception  by  Mrs.  Sutton. 

Hilaiy  passed  a  very  disturbed  night.  He  slept  for  a  few 
hours,  but  when  he  awoke  fever  had  come  on.  He  was  quite 
light  headed,  and  rambled  strangely  in  his  talk.  Mrs.  Sutton, 
who  had  watched  anxiously  by  his  couch,  and  was  alone  with  him 
at  the  time,  listened  with  breathless  interest  to  his  ravings.  A 
few  words  which  he  had  let  fall  fixed  her  attention,  and  rising 
softly  from  her  seat,  she  drew  nearer  to  him,  and  gazed  eagerly 
and  inquiringly  into  his  face. 

Had  Mr.  Kadcliffe  seen  her  at  this  moment  he  would  not  have 
known  her,  so  changed  was  her  aspect.  Her  usual  calm  expres- 
sion was  gone,  and  had  given  place  to  a  look  of  intense  emotion 
such  as  she  never  exhibited. 

What  thoughts  passed  through  her  breast  as  she  pursued  this 
a^nising  scrutiny  we  shall  not  inquire.  Her  emotion  became  so 
violent  that  she  feared  it  would  master  her.  But  she  neither 
cried  out,  nor  fell.  Her  senses  seemed  wrapped  in  the  object 
before  her.  While  she  yet  gazed  at  him,  incapable  of  stirrmg, 
though  so  profoundly  agitated,  the  sufferer  ceased  to  rave,  and 
his  breathing  soon  proclaimed  that  he  once  more  slumbered. 

Her  life  appeared  to  hang  upon  the  step  she  next  took. 
Bending  forward,  and  carefully  raising  the  coverlet — ^so  carefully 
that  she  did  not  disturb  the  sleeper — she  laid  bare  the  lower  part 
of  his  neck,  and  then  discovered  the  mark  she  sought. 

All  doubts  were  now  removed.  Her  strength  deserted  her, 
and  she  sank  back  in  the  chair  completely  overcome  by  emotion. 

When  she  recovered,  she  found  that  the  sufferer  was  awake 
and  gazing  at  her  with  vacant  wonder.  Her  sobs,  which  she 
couldnot  check,  had  roused  him.     She  immediately  got  up,  and 
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with  as  mncli  firmness  as  she  could  command,  offered  him  a  cool- 
ing draught.  He  drank  it  eagerly,  asd  as  he  gazed  eaznesdj  in 
her  face  she  had  great  difBcalty  in  refraining  from  throwing 
herself  npon  his  neck.  But  she  took  ^is  hand,  and  held  it  tillfae 
again  slumbered ;  and  she  then  kissed  his  burning  brow. 

According  to  his  promise,  Mr.  Malham  came  in  the  morning 
to  see  the  injured  man.  By  this  time  the  fever  had  increased^ 
and  Hilary's  pulse  was  very  high,  but  the  stErgeon  declared  Aere 
was  no  occasion  for  alarm,  and  proceeded  to  dress  the  suff^rer^s 
wounds,  and  this  seemed  to  afford  him  sensible  relief*  Mr. 
Malham  was  rather  surprised  by  Mrs.  Sutton's  anxiety  about  her 

Eatient.  He  assured  her  there  was  no  danger,  and  she  could  not 
ave  treated  him  better.  He  smiled  as  he  said  this,  as  if  ad- 
mitting her  superior  skill.  Mr.  Malham  was  a  widower,  and  was 
looking  out  for  another  wife.  Despite  his  assurance,  she  still 
appeared  grave  and  anxious.  ^^My  dear  madam,"  he  said, 
giving  her  hand  a  gentle  professional  sqxieeze,  "  there  is  really 
no  cause  for  uneasiness.     You  are  sure  to  bring  him  round." 

*^  I  should  like  to  have  a  word  with  you  before  you  go,  Mr. 
Malham,"  she  rejoined. 

**As  many  as  you  please,  dear  madam,"  he  replied,  follow- 
ing her  into  a  (fressing-room  which  opened  out  of  the  bed- 
chamber. 

She  then  obtained  from  him  full  particulars  as  to  the  attach 
that  had  been  made  by  the  gipsies  upon  Mr.  St.  Ives,  and 
learnt,  further,  that  the  police  had  been  nitherto  unsuccessful  in 
capturing  the  robbers. 

"  Wormald  was  very  confident  last  night,"  said  the  surgean, 
^^  but  I  saw  him  only  an  hour  ago,  and  he  was  still  quite  at  fault. 
The  rascals  have  got  off.  Don't  say  anything  to  our  patient,  as 
it  may  excite  him  and  retard  his  cure,  but  I  fear  he  will  lose  his 
haversack,  and  according  to  his  own  account  it  contained  some 
documents  of  great  importance  to  him." 

"  Indeed  ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Sutton.  "  Then  it  is  to  be  hoped 
he  may  recover  it.     Pray  who  is  the  young  gentleman  ?  " 

"Your  curiosity  about  him  is  very  natural,  dear  madam, 
and  I  regret  I  cannot  gratify  it.  We  are  all  in  tlie  dark  about 
him.  He  gave  no  account  of  himself  last  night,  and  Mr.  Rad- 
cliffe  was  too  considerate  to  ask  any  questions. 

^*But  I  thought  he  might  have  said  something ^^ 

"  He  didn't  even  state  where  he  came  from.  He  merely  men- 
tioned his  name — Hilary  St.  Ives." 

"  I  never  heard  the  name  before,"  remarked  Mrs.  Sutton. 

"  Nor  I,"  observed  the  surgeon.  "  There  is  no  family  of  that 
name  hereabouts.  If  I  had  any  notion  who  he  is,  I  would  wxile 
to  his  friends." 
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"  We  must  wait  till  he  is  able  to  ^ve  the  necessary  explana- 
tion," said  Mrs.  Sutton.  "  And  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me, 
that  it  is  best  he  should  not  be  disturbed  to-day — ^bv  any  one." 

*^  I  quite  agree  with  you,  dear  madam.  Just  what  1,  myself, 
should  have  recommended.  He  must  be  kept  quiet — ^perfectly 
quiet.  I'll  enjoin  Mr.  Badcliffe  and  Mr.  Oswald  not  to  come 
near  him,  without  your  sanction." 

And  he  again  smiled  tenderly,  implying  that  he  would  do  any- 
thing to  please  her. 

"Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Malham,"  she  rejoined.  "I 
won't  detain  you  any  longer.  Of  course  I  shall  see  you  to- 
morrow morning." 

"  Of  course,  since  you  desire  it.  Ah  !  dear  madam,"  he 
sighed,  "  I  feel  sometimes  very  lonely  in  my  widowed  hon\e." 

Mrs.  Sutton  took  no  notice  of  the  remark,  but  ushered  him 
to  the  door,  and  he  was  obliged  reluctantly  to  depart. 

Mr.  Malham's  injunctions  were  strictly  obeyed.  Neither  Mr. 
Radcliffe  nor  his  nephew  entered  the  room  occupied  by  the 
wounded  man.  Mrs.  Sutton  remained  with  him  all  day,  and 
attended  liim  with  maternal  solicitude.  His  ravings  were  unheard 
by  any  one  but  herself. 

Towards  evening  the  fever  began  to  abate. 


m. 

MBS.   BADCLIFFB. 

Mrs.  Kadcliffe  was  in  her  boudoir,  where  she  always  passed 
the  morning,  and  very  often  the  entire  day.  The  room  in  which 
the  invalid  lady  spent  so  much  time  was  charmingly  fitted  up, 
the  whole  of  the  furniture  l^ing  Parisian.  While  elegance  was 
studied,  comfort  was  not  neglected.  The  boudoir  was  luxurious 
as  well  as  tasteful.  So  soft  were  the  sofas  and  easy  chairs,  that 
they  seemed  stuffed  with  eider-down.  Delicious  little  groups 
copied  from  Watteau, .  in  Sivres  china,  and  the  prettiest  of 
pendules,  likewise  of  china,  graced  the  cliimney-piece,  which  was 
covered  with  blue  velvet,  and  had  curtain  screens  of  the  same  stuff 
to  moderate  the  heat  of  the  fire.  The  skin  of  a  superb  tiger,  which 
had  been  shot  in  India  by  Captain  Delacombe,  lay  upon  tne  hearth. 
Beautiful  bronzes  adorned  tlxe  pier-tables,  and  rare  objects  of  art 
were  displayed  in  open  cabinets.  Choice  water-colour  pictures 
added  to  the  attractions  in  the  room,  and  miniatures  were  hung 
on  either  side  of  the  mantelpiece.  Rose-coloured  curtains  subdued 
the  light,  and  cast  a  warm  glow  on  the  pale  cheeks  of  the  invalid. 
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The  windows  looked  out  upon  the  garden,  but  were  rarely  opened, 
for  Mrs.  Eadcliffe  could  not  endure  a  breath  of  air.  As  far  as 
possible  an  equable  temperature  was  maintained,  but  it  was  the 
temperature  of  a  hothouse,  or  of  an  Indian  bungalow.  Mrs. 
BadclifiFe  being  a  hothouse  plant,  enjoyed  this  high  temperature. 
Other  people,  however,  found  it  inconvenient,  and  Mr.  Radcliffe 
never  remained  in  his  wife's  boudoir  more  than  ten  minutes, 
without  complaining  of  headache. 

The  invalid  and  indolent  lady  of  Hazlemere  passed  her  life  in 
a  pleasant  dream,  from  which  she  did  not  care  to  be  aroused- 
She  did  not  desire  rude  health,  which  would  have  necessitated 
exertion,  and  she  disliked  all  exertion ;  but  she  would  fain  have 
preserved  her  youth  and  beauty.     She  took  no  exercise  on  foot. 
Occasionally  she  drove  out  in  the  close  carriage  to  make  a  call ; 
and  when  she  went  forth  into  the  garden,  she  was  wheeled  about 
in  a  Bath  chair.     Yet  she  was  really  not  quite  so  feeble  as  she 
fancied  herself.     Owing  to  the  great  care  taken  of  her  by  Mrs. 
Sutton,  her  health  was  partially  restored.     The  pulmonary  symp- 
toms, that  had  onoe  threatened  her,  had  disappeared.     But  she 
liked  to  be  considered  delicate.     It  served  as  an  excuse  for  her 
indolence.     A  great  reader  of  novels — ^French  as  well  as  Eng- 
lish— her  mind  was  tinctured  by  the  class  of  literature  to  which 
she  was  addicted,  and  wanted   bracing  as  much  as  her  body. 
As  we  have  shown,  she  troubled  herself  as  little  as  possible 
about  household  concerns,  and  left  the  management  of  them 
entirely  to  Mrs.  Sutton.     The  nature  of  a  person  so  constituted 
could  not  be  otherwise  than  intensely  selfish,  yet  she  was  amiable 
and  good-natured  when  not  put  out  of  the  way.    She  was  not  a 
tiresome,  ever-complaining  invalid. 

At  the  time  ot  her  introduction  to  the  reader,  Mrs.  Rad- 
cliffe was  only  just  turned  forty,  and  still  decidedly  handsome, 
though  her  charms  were  somewhat  faded.  Her  blonde  tresses 
had  lost  their  lustre,  and  acquired  a  pale  ashy  hue,  but  her  com- 
plexion was  still  delicate,  though  perhaps  it  derived  a  little  of 
its  bloom  from  art.  Her  skin  was  free  from  wrinkles,  her 
teeth  good,  and  her  features  retained  their  beautiful  outline. 
Her  figure  was  thin,  but  graceful,  and  her  hands  and  feet 
might  nave  served  as  a  model  to  a  sculptor..  Above  all,  her 
eyes  had  lost  little  of  their  beauty  and  tenderness  of  expres- 
sion. How  much  she  was  changed  from  the  captivating  and 
coquettish  Esther  Thornton  of  former  days,  could  be  seen  by 
reference  to  a  charming  miniature  by  Sii*  William  Newton, 
placed  near  the  chimney-piece.  She  was  not  so  lovely  as  that 
bright^yed  fair-haired  girl,  but  the  expression  of  her  features 
was  more  agreeable.  Faded  as  she  was,  Mrs.  Radcliffe  was  still 
very  attractive,  and  might  even  now  have  inspired  a  passion  in 
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the  breast  of  some  romantic  youth.     In  her  husband's  eyes  she 
was  quite  as  beautiful  as  when  he  wedded  her. 

Mrs.  Radcliffe  had  never  loved  her  husband,  but  she  was  not 
unhappy  in  her  married  life.  Mr.  Iladcli£Fe  was  much  older 
than  herself,  as  we  are  aware,  biit  he  Was  so  fond  of  her,  so  in- 
dulgent, so  anxious  to  gratify  her  every  whim,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible not  to  like  him.  Then,  again,  being  so  great  an  invalid, 
she  could  not  mix  with  society,  and  had  no  opportunity  of  flirt- 
ing as  a  married  woman,  even  if  she  had  been  inclined  to  do 
so.  Perhaps  her  feeble  state  of  health  was  rather  a  fortunate 
circumstance  for  Mr.  RadcIifiFe.  But  if  we  must  penetrate  into 
the  secret  recesses  of  her  breast,  we  shall  discover  that  she  still 
nourished  a  tender  feeling  for  Captain  Seymour  Delacombe,  who 
had  been  undoubted  master  of  her  heart.  She  had  never,  how- 
ever, seen  him  since  her  marriage. 

Immediately  after  that  event,  he  liad  gone  out  to  India,  and 
had  been  there  ever  since ;  but  she  had  corresponded  with  him 
—of  course,  with  her  husband's  sanction.  Seymour  had  sought 
death,  it  appeared,  in  many  a  siege  and  sharp  conflict,  but  had 
not  foimd  it.  On  the  contrary,  he  had  gained  honour  and  promo- 
tion, and  was  now  Colonel  Delacombe,  C.B.,  and  held  the  distin- 
guished post  of  Adjutant-General  of  the  Forces.  Mrs.  RadclifFe 
had  watched  his  brilliant  career  with  great  interest,  but  what 
chiefly  gratified  her  was  that  he  never  married.     When  they 

Earted,  twenty  years  ago,  he  had  vowed,  since  he  could  not  be 
lessed  with  her,  never  to  take  another  to  his  breast.  And  he  had 
kept  his  vow.  • 

On  that  afllicting  occasion  he  had  given  her  his  miniature, 
which  was  now  to  be  seen  in  the  boudoir,  hung  near  the  chim- 
ney-piece, on  the  opposite  side  to  her  own.  To  judge  from 
this  portrait,  Seymour  Delacombe  must  have  been  exceedingly 
handsome,  with  fine  dark  eyes,  a  dark  complexion,  and  re- 
gular features,  marked  by  a  very  haughty  expression.  He  was 
about  five-and-twenty  at  the  time,  it  may  seem  strange  that 
Mr.  Radcliffe  should  allow  the  portrait  of  one  whom  he  knew  had 
been  desperately  in  love  with  his  wife  to  hang  up  in  her  boudoir. 
He  did  not  altogether  like  to  see  the  miniature,  but  he  wisely 
argued  that  it  might  as  well  be  there,  as  locked  up  in  a  drawer. 

But  if  he  disregarded  this  miniature,  Mrs.  Sutton  had  an  un- 
accountable dislike  to  it.  She  avoided  looking  at  it,  and  never 
would  admit  that  she  thought  it  the  portrait  of  a  handsome  man. 

"  Ah !  you  should  have  seen  Seymour  when  this  was  taken !" 
Mrs.  Radcliffe  often  exclaimed.  "  i  ou  could  not  fail  to  have  been 
struck  by  him.     He  was  thought  the  handsomest  man  of  his  day." 

Mrs.  Sutton  replied  that  he  might  be  handsome,  but  she  didn't 
like  the  expression  of  his  countenance. 
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Upon  one  occasion,  however,  when  Mrs.  Badcliffe  entered 
the  Doudoir  unexpectedly,  she  caught  the  housekeeper  gazing 
steadfastly  at  the  miniature. 

Despite  her  habitual  self-command,  Mrs.  Sutton  started  when 
thus  detected,  her  embarrassment  being  increased  by  her  mistress's 
raillery. 

Mrs.  Sutton  had  frequently — ^far  too  frequently  for  her  peace 
— ^to  listen  to  Mrs.  Radcliffe's  description  of  her  love-passages 
with  Seymour  Delacombe.  The  housekeeper  manifested  Uttle 
interest  in  these  tender  and  touching  details.  Apnarently,  she 
did  not  believe  in  the  sincerity  of  the  gallant  captain  s  passion,  or 
in  his  vows  of  eternal  constancy,  for  she  sometimes  smiled  rather 
contemptuously  when  they  were  repeated. 

"  You  look  incredulous,  Sutton,"  said  her  mistress.  "  But  you 
see  he  has  never  married." 

"There  may  have  been  reasons  for  his  not  marrying,"  re- 
marked the  housekeeper,  dryly. 

"What  reasons?"  cried  the  lady.  "None — save  his  vow  to 
me. 

The  same  slightly  contemptuous  smile,  that  had  just  before 
curled  Mrs.  Sutton^s  lip,  again  appeared  for  an  instant. 

"  You  would  do  well,  I  think,  to  forget  him,"  slie  said. 

"  I  cannot  forget  him,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Kadcliffe. 

Mrs.  Sutton  gave  her  a  look,  which  it  was  lucky  the  other  did 
not  understand.  It  was  certainly  not  a  look  of  sympathy.  It  was 
rather  a  look  of  ill-concealed  hate.  Had  not  Mrs.  KadcliBfe  been 
occupied  by  her  own  thoughts,  she  must  have  remarked  it. 

Mrs.  Radcliffe,  as  we  have  said,  was  in  her  charming  boudoir, 
seated  in  a  fauteuil,  with  her  tiny  feet  supported  by  a  velvet 
tabouret.  With  the  help  of  a  double  eye-glass,  of  the  most 
graceful  workmanship,  she  was  reading  the  Court  JoumaL  She 
was  dressed  in  a  very  becoming  dishabille,  and  seen  in  that 
subdued  light,  with  her  back  to  the  window,  looked  almost 
young.  Iiowever,  there  was  no  one  to  behold  her,  except 
Annette,  her  lady's-maid,  who  was  taking  away  the  breakfast- 
things.  The  invalid  lady's  breakfast  consisted  of  a  cup  of  choco- 
late and  a  little  dry  toast ;  and  she  desired  Annette,  as  the  latter 
left  the  room,  to  request  Airs.  Sutton  to  come  to  her  immediately. 
For  a  wonder,  she  had  not  seen  the  housekeeper  during  the  whole 
of  the  previous  day,  but  she  knew  how  she  had  been  occupied, 
and  therefore  excused  her.  Annette,  of  course,  delivered  the 
message ;  but  Mrs.  Sutton  was  busy  at  the  moment,  and  nearly 
an  hour  elapsed  before  she  complied  with  it. 

Meanwhile,  Mrs.  Badcliffe  had  become  impatient^  and  was  just 
about  to  ring  the  bell,  and  inquire  what  was  the  matter,  when 
the  housekeeper  entered  the  room,  looking  graver  than  usual. 
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^'I  ouebt  to  scold  you,  dear  Sutton,  for  neglecting  me  so 
shamefulfy,**  said  Mrs.  RadcliCFe;  "but  you  look  so  ill  that  1 
cannot  find  in  my  heart  to  do  so.  I  heai*  you  have  been  sitting 
laf  for  two  Bights  with  this  poor  young  man.  You  really  ought 
to  consider  yourself,  and  should  have  let  one  of  the  men  servants 
sit  up  with  him.  How  is  he  going  on  ?"  she  added,  with  affected 
interest. 

^'  He  is  80  much  better  this  morning,  that  he  is  able  to  get 
ap.  The  fever  is  quite  gone,  and  Mr.  Malham,  who  has  just 
been  to  see  him,  says  he  will  be  able  to  leave  his  room  to* 
morrow." 

**  That's  very  satisfactory.  I  was  afraid  it  might  be  a  tedious 
business.  What  a  singular  occurrence !  I  never  was  moi*e  sur- 
prised than  when  I  learnt  that  Mr.  liadcliffe  had  brought  a 
wounded  young  man  home  with  him.  He  was  influenced  by  the 
kindest  motives,  no  doubt ;  but " 

**Mr.  Kadcliffe  acted  for  the  best,"  interrupted  ill's.  Sutton. 
"I  am  very  glad  Mr.  St.  Ives  was  brought  here.  And  I  am 
sure  you  will  be  of  the  same  opinion." 

"  Well,  perhaps  I  shall,  especially  if  you  are  pleased,  Sutton. 
You  must  nave  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  him.  You  look 
qmte  worn  out." 

"I  am  not  in  the  least  fatigued,  and  I  should  not  have  left  him 
80  long  as  the  fever  lasted." 

"You  are  the  best  of  nurses.  I  have  reason  to  say  so.  You 
seem  to  take  a  special  interest  in  Mr.  St.  Ives.  I  don't  wonder 
at  it.    Oswald  tells  me  he  is  a  very  fine  young  man." 

"  Mr.  Oswald's  description  of  him  is  perfectly  correct.  But  it 
is  not  on'  account  of  his  good  looks  that  I  am  interested  in  him." 

"  Then  you  own  the  interest,  and  yet  deny  its  cause,"  remarked 
Mrs.  Kadcliffe,  smiling.  "  Had  he  been  ill-looking  you  would 
have  felt  very  differently  towards  him.     What  is  he  like  ?" 

"  I  will  show  you  who  he  is  like,"  replied  Mrs.  Suttcm,  pointing 
to  the  miniature  of  Captain  Delacombe. 

"  Like  Seymour  I"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Kadcliffe,  so  surprised  that 
her  listlessness  of  manner  at  once  disappeared.  ^'  Like  Seymour ! 
impossible !     You  are  trifling  with  me,  Sutton." 

"  He  is  so  like,  that  the  miniatm*e  might  be  taken  for  him. 
Now  you  will  understand  why  I  take  a  particular  interest  in 
him." 

"  What  is  .it  you  would  insinuate,  Sutton  ?  Don't  agitate  me, 
I  entreat  of  you.  You  know  how  unequal  I  am  to  the  slightest 
eKcitement,  and  such  a  thing  as  this  might  kill  me.  Give  me  a 
few  drops." 

The  housekeeper  obeyed  the  order,  remarking  as  she  did  so, 

"  I  would  not  have  mentioned  the  matter,  but  I  feel  certain 
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the  likeness  will  be  noticed,  and  I  therefore  judged  it  best  to 
prepare  you." 

"  Yes,  I  think  Oswald  must  have  noticed  it,  for  he  said  yester- 
day that  Mr.  St.  Ives  resembled  some  one  he  had  seen.  He 
never  saw  Seymour,  of  course;  but  he  has  seen  his  portrait 
What  a  commotion  you  have  raised  in  my  breast,  Sutton  I  What 
a  tumult  of  feelings  you  have  roused !" 

"  I  want  vou  to  be  calm,  for  I  have  something  to  say  to  you." 

"  Something  to  say !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Radciiffe,  alarmed  by  the 
housekeeper's  manner.  "  What  is  it!  Have  you  made  a  dis- 
covery in  regard  to  this  young  man's  parentage?  Have  you 
any  reason  to  suspect — ha  I  "l^ll  me !  Don't  keep  me  in  this 
distracting  state  of  suspense !  Tell  me  all,  there's  a  dear,  good 
creature.' 

"I  won't  speak,  unless  you  keep  quiet.  I  don't  think  the 
likeness  can  be  accidental." 

"You  believe,  then,  that  he  is  Seymour's  son?"  cried  Mrs. 
Radciiffe.  "But  no — no — no!  the  notion  is  too  absurd  to  be 
indulged  for  a  moment." 

"Perhaps  this  signet-ring  may  afford  some  evidence,"  said 
Mrs.  Sutton.  "  I  took  it  from  the  dressing-table  in  his  room, 
and  brought  it  to  show  you.  Do  you  know  Captain  Delacombe's 
arms  ?" 

"  Yes ;  three  tigers'  heads,  with  a  hand  grasping  a  falchion  for 
crest." 

Mrs.  Sutton  gave  her  the  ring,  and  begged  her  to  examine  it. 

"Yes,  here  they  are!  here  are  the  tigers'  heads,  with  the 
crest  1  This  is  proof  indeed.  He  must  be  Seymour^s  son.  What 
age  is  the  young  man  ?" 

"  Between  one  and  two-and-twenty,  as  near  as  I  can  guess." 

"  Then  he  must  have  been  bom  before  Seymour  made  love  to 
me.  He  to  whom  I  gave  my  heart  was  false  and  perjured! — 
oh!"  And  she  sank  oack,  exclaiming,  "More  drops,  Sutton! 
more  drops,  or  I  shall  expire !" 

Suddenly  she  started  up. 

"A  terrible  thought  suggests  itself  to  me!"  she  exclaimed. 
"  Was  Seymour  married  at  the  time  ?  Oh,  if  he  was,  he  was 
forsworn  indeed !     Tell  me  what  you  think,  Sutton." 

"  I  have  no  thought  upon  the  subject."  rejoined  the  other, 
coldly. 

"  Do  not  spare  mv  feelings.  I  can  bear  the  truth.  Do  you 
think  he  was  married?" 

"  Well,  then,  since  I  must  give  an  opinion  upon  a  point  of 
which  I  can  know  nothing,  I  think  he  was  married." 

"  Ah !"  ejaculated  the  lady,  with  an  hysterical  cry.  And  she 
again  sank  back. 
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As  soon  as  Mrs.  Badcliffe's  nervous  attack,  which  was  rather 
severe  while  it  lasted,  was  over,  she  fixed  her  humid  eyes  on  the 
housekeeper,  who  was  standing  beside  her  with  a  smelling-bottle 
in  her  hand,  and  said, 

"I  must  see  this  young  man,  Sutton — ^this  Hilary  St.  Ives,  as 
he  calls  himself — ^I  must  satisfy  myself  that  he  is  the  person  we 
suppose.  You  may  be  mistaken,  for  you  have  never  seen  his — 
I  mean,  the  original  of  the  miniature.  But  it  is  impossible  /  can 
be  deceived.    'Seymour^s  image  is  graven  on  my  heart." 

Mrs.  Sutton  could  scarcely  nidener  disgust. 

^^I  do  not  think  I  am  mistaken,"  she  replied.  ^^  Still,  as  I 
am  wholly  unacquainted  with  Captain  Delacombe,  and  can  judge 
only  of  tne  likeness  by  the  portrait,  I  may  be  wrong.  On  all 
accounts,  I  think  it  most  desirable  that  you  should  see  the  young 
man ;  but  you  must  consider  well  whether  you  are  equal  to  the 
interview.  It  will  not  do  to  exhibit  emotion  before  him,  such  as 
you  have  just  displayed." 

"  I  will  not  betray  myself,  depend  upon  it,  Sutton.  I  can  see 
him,  and  converse  with  him,  unmoved — even  though  he  should 
prove ^" 

"  Well,  then,  we  will  go  to  his  room.  But  first  allow  me  to 
put  away  that  accusing  portrait.  Its  disappearance  may  cause 
some  remark,  but  better  that,  than  it  should  be  examined  just 
now  by  the  servants,  or  any  one  else." 

So  saying,  without  waiting  for  permission,  she  took  down  the 
miniature  and  locked  it  up  in  the  bureau,  of  which  she  possessed 
the  key. 

"You  are  sure  you  are  quite  equal  to  the  eflFort?"  she  then 
added. 

Mrs.  Radcliffe  replied  that  she  was  quite  sure,  and  immediately 
arose  with  a  very  unwonted  display  of  ardour.  Her  sensibilities 
were  really  aroused,  and  she  was  almost  in  a  youthful  flutter  of 
anxiety. 

Before  leaving  the  boudoir  with  the  housekeeper,  she  surveyed 
herself  in  the  mirror,  and  slightly  aiTanged  her  toilette  and  her 
hair. 


IV. 

THE  INTERVIEW. 

It  was  a  very  unusual  thing  indeed  for  the  invalid  lady  to 
leave  her  room  at  this  hour,  ana  Annette,  who  chanced  to  be  on 
the  landing,  wondered  to  see  her  issue  forth. 

"  Mrs.  button  wishes  me  to  see  Mr.  St.  Ives,"  remarked  Mrs. 
Radcliffe,  thinking  it  best  to  give  an  explanation. 
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"The  poor  young  gentleman  is  in  the  dressing-room,  me^m," 
replied  Annette.     "  Boston  has  just  left  him." 

"  I  will  go  oa  first,  if  you  please,"  said  Mrs.  Sutton,  stepping 
forward  quickly  towards  the  further  end  of  the  corridor,  whore 
the  chamoer  they  sought  was  situated. 

Hilary  had  left  his  bed  an  hour  ago.  Boston,  the  valet,  had 
brought  him  a  change  of  linen,  with  several  articles  of  apparel, 
furnished  by  good-natured  Oswald  Woodcot,  and  had  assisted  to 
dress  him. 

Mrs.  Sutton's  first  business  was  to  lay  the  signet-ring  on  the 
dressing-table.     Hilary  had  not  missed  it. 

The  young  man  was  reclining  on  a  couch,  wrapped  in  a  di^ess- 
ing-gown.  As  may  naturally  be  expected,  he  loolced  very  pale, 
but  this  did  not  impair  his  good  looks,  but  rather  lent  intOTest  to 
his  countenance. 

Notwithstanding  her  boasted  firmness,  Mrs.  Badclifie  weli- 
nigh  betrayed  herself  by  a  scream,  and  the  housekeeper,  per- 
ceiving her  agitation,  stepped  between  her  and  the  young  man  to 
give  her  time  to  recover.  Hilary  had  raised  himself  on  her 
entrance,  and  when  informed  that  the  lady  of  the  house  had 
come  to  inquire  after  him,  he  expressed  his  sense  of  her  kindness 
in  suitable  terms. 

Not  only  was  the  face  Seymour's,  but  the  voice  and  manner 
were  Seymour's.  Mrs.  Radcliffe  thought  she  beheld  her  old 
lover  again.  No  doubt  it  was  a  tiying  moment,  and  it  is  really 
wonderful  that  she  maintained  her  self-possession  at  all. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  Mrs.  Sutton  ?  Could  the  mingled  feel- 
ings with  which  she  looked  on  be  discerned  in  her  countenance! 
Not  in  the  least.  To  all  outward  appearance  she  was  perfectly 
calm.  Perhaps  she  was  secretly  well  pleased  by  the  effect  pro- 
duced upon  her  mistress  by  Hilary. 

On  his  part,  the  young  man  was  most  favourably  impressed  by 
the  lady,  though  quite  unable  to  account  for  the  interest  she 
evidently  took  in  nim.  He  thought  her  very  handsome,  and 
singularly  kind  and  agreeable  in  manner.  She  put  several  ques- 
tions to  iiim  calculated  to  elicit  information  as  to  his  history  and 
position  in  life,  but  he  was  very  guarded  in  his  answers,  and  she 
could  only  ascertain  that  he  had  been  brought  up  in  France,  and 
that  his  nearest  living  relative — ^he  did  not  say  his  father — was  in 
India. 

On  all  points  he  maintained  great  reserve.  He  did  not  even 
explain  the  business  that  had  brought  him  into  this  part  of  the 
country,  though  he  lamented  the  loss  of  his  papers.  He  said  he 
was  going  out  very  shortly  to  India,  where  ne  hoped  to  make  a 
fortune. 

At  last,  Mrs.  Radclifie  mustered  courage  to  put  a  question  to 
him  which  she  had  aJl  along  been  dying  to  ask. 
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He  had  said  his  nearest  relative  was  in  India.  Was  his  mother 
still  alive  ? 

The  <mestion  saddened  him.     She  was  dead. 

Mrs.  Kadcliffe  was  sorry  to  have  asked  the  question.  But 
she  ventured  to  inquire  further  if  his  mother  had  been  dead 
long  ? 

She  died  many  years  ago— during  his  infancy — he  did  not 
evtn  remember  her.     He  had  never  known  a  mother's  care. 

These  words,  which  caused  a  sharp  pang  in  Mrs.  Sutton's 
breast,  and  made  her  put  her  hand  to  her  heart,  gave  immense 
relief  to  Mrs.  Radcliffe.  Seymour  was  not  the  traitor  she  had 
deemed  him.  She  glanced  at  the  housekeeper,  but  was  struck 
by  her  expression  of  pain,  and  inquired  anxiously  what  was  the 
matter.     It  was  only  a  slight  spasm. 

"  I  am  the  cause  of  your  illness,  I  fear,"  said  Hilary.  "  You 
have  been  watching  by  me  for  two  nights.** 

"  No,  it  is  not  that.  I  am  accustomed  to  nursing.  But  I  have 
not  been  very  well  of  late.  It  is  gone."  And  she  forced  a  rather 
ghastly  smile,  adding,  "  I  have  only  performed  the  office  which 
vour  mother  would  have  discharged  had  she  been  living.'* 

"  No  mother  could  have  watched  over  a  son  more  carefully 
than  you  have  watched  over  me,"  said  Hilary,  with  a  deeply 
grateful  look.  "  Nay,  when  my  fever  was  at  its  height,  I  thought 
you  were  my  mother  come  to  life  again,  and  standing  beside 
me." 

"You  were  delirious  for  a  time,"  Mrs.  Sutton  hastened  to 
remark,  "  and  rambled  strangftly." 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  I  did.  vVithout  you  I  am  certain  my  care 
would  not  have  been  so  soon  accomplished.  My  strength  has 
almost  returned.  To-morrow,"  he  added  to  Mrs.  Radcliffe,  "  I 
hope  I  shall  be  able  to  relieve  you  of  any  further  trouble  re- 
specting me.  I  shall  never  forget  the  kindness  I  have  expe- 
rienced." 

"  You  must  not  think  of  leaving  us  till  you  are  perfectly  re- 
covered. Besides,  to-morrow  is  my  daughter  Ma/s  buthday,  and 
she  has  always  a  little  fSte  on  the  oecaaion,  at  which  I  hope  you 
may  be  well  enough  to  assist." 

"  If  Mr.  St.  Ives  keeps  perfectly  quiet  to-day,  I  have  no  doubt 
he  wiQ  be  able  to  come  down  stairs  to-morrow,"  observed  iirs. 
Sutton ;  ^^  but  h©  overrates  his  strength." 

"You  bear  that,"  observed  Mrs.  mdcliffe.  "You  are  not  yet 
dismissed  as  cured." 

^'I  am  in  too  good  quarters  to  feel  any  anxiety  to  leave  them," 
rejoined  Hilary.  "  I  need  scarcely  say  that  it  would  delight  me 
to  be  presented  to  Miss  Radcliffe,  but ^" 

"I  will  take  no  refusal.  I  shall  be  hurt  if  you  leave  to- 
morrow, and  so  will  Mr.  Radcliffe.  You  are  his  guest,  you  know. 
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Unless  you  have  some  particular  reason  for  early  departure,  stay 
with  us  a  few  days  to  recruit." 

^^  The  invitation  is  so  kindly  given,  and  is  in  itself  so  tempting, 
that  I  must  accept  it.  I  cannot  ofiFer  the  excuse  of  business. 
Since  I  have  lost  my  papers,  I  have  really  nothing  to  do." 

"  It  is  tck)  soon  to  despair  of  recovering  them.  They  will  turn 
up  again,  I  have  no  douot.  And  now  you  will  understand  that 
you  are  to  make  yourself  quite  at  home.  Mrs.  Sutton  will  take 
every  care  of  you." 

"  That  I  will,"  said  the  housekeeper,  smiling. 

The  arrangement  was  precisely  what  she  desired. 

"  I  feel  as  if  I  were  in  a  dream — and  a  very  pleasant  dream  it 
is  !"  cried  Hilary.  ^'  AU  sorts  of  strange  fancies  possess  me,*'  he 
added,  gazing  alternately  at  Mrs.  Radcliffe  and  the  housekeeper. 

"  Your  brain  is  still  a  little  heated,  I  perceive,"  said  the  laay. 

"  Yes,"  observed  Mrs.  Sutton,  signifying  by  a  glance  that  they 
had  better  withdraw. 

Mrs.  Radcliffe,  therefore,  rose  to  depart,  but  before  she  left 
the  room,  she  said,  '^  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  join  the  breakfast- 
party  to-morrow,  Mr.  St.  Ives.  I  will  tell  May  that  she  may  ex- 
pect to  see  you." 

"  I  will  come,  if  my  kind  nurse  will  allow  me,"  he  replied. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  him  f "  inquired  Mrs.  Sutton,  as  they 
returned  to  the  boudoir. 

"  He  is  the  very  image  of  Seymour.  I  did  not  venture  to 
question  him  about  his  father ;  but  I  am  sure  he  is  Seymour's 
son.  I  think  I  did  right  to  ask  him  to  stay.  The  impulse  was 
irresistible." 

"You  couldn't  have  done  otherwise." 

"  I  am  glad  you  think  so.  Do  you  know,  Sutton,  I  almost  fek 
towards  him  as  if  he  were  my  own  son." 

"  The  feeling  was  not  imnatural.  I  am  sure  he  is  sensible  of 
the  interest  you  take  in  him." 

"  He  seemed  so.    I  shall  never  be  able  to  part  with  him." 

Mrs.  Sutton  smiled.     The  right  effect  had  oeen  produced. 

"Perhaps  he  has  been  neglected  by  his  father  from  some 
cause,"  she  remarked,  "  and  you  may  be  the  means  of  setting 
him  right.     Who  knows  ?" 

"  His  coming  here  looks  like  fatality,"  said  Mrs.  Radcliffe,  who 
had  become  unusually  pensive.  "  We  shall  learn  more  of  his 
history  in*  time,  and  then  I  will  consider  how  to  act.  Try  to  find 
out  if  he  wants  an3rthing,  Sutton.     I  am  afraid  he  is  poor." 

"  I  am  afraid  so.  But  unless  I  am  mistaken  in  him,  he  is  too 
proud  to  accept  assistance." 

"  Still,  we  may  help  him.  Something  may  be  done.  I  tell 
you  I  feel  like  a  mother  towards  him." 

"  That  is  clear ;  and  he  could  not  scruple  to  receive  a  mother^s 
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aid.  But  it  would  be  diflBcult  to  make  this  intelligible  to  him. 
However,  I  will  do  my  best  to  carry  out  your  wishes.  I  suppose 
you  will  breakfast  witn  the  party  to-morrow!" 

"I  shall  make  an  effort  to  do  so — on  his  account." 

"  You  promised  to  have  a  little  conversation  with  Mr.  Bad- 
cHffe  about  Mr.  Oswald's  suit." 

"  I  did.  But  I  think  I  shall  defer  it.  There  is  no  hurry.  Mr. 
Radcliffe  does  not  like  the  subject,  as  you  are  aware." 

"  I  promised  Mr.  Oswald  to  remind  you." 

"I  did  not  require  to  he  reminded.  But  I  shall  have  too 
much  to  do  to-morrow  to  attend  to  the  matter.  To  be  plain^  1 
want  to  ascertain  what  May  thinks  of  young  St.  Ives  before  I 
stir  further  in  Oswald's  favour.    Perhaps,  she  may  like  him." 

Mrs.  Sutton  secretly  exulted,  but  was  careful  to  hide  her 
exultation. 

"  I  do  not  think  May  cares  much  for  her  cousin,"  she  re- 
marked. 

"You  appeared  to  think  otherwise  a  few  days  ago.  Have  you 
altered  your  opinion  !" 

"I  am  still  as  favourable  as  ever  to  Mr.  Oswald's  suit.  But  I 
repeat  I  do  not  think  May  cares  much  about  him." 

"  I  am  glad  to  learn  that  her  heart  is  disengaged.  That  leaves 
me  free  to  act.     When  you  go  down-stairs  send  her  to  me." 

"  Pray  be  careful  what  you  say  to  her,  or  you  may  do  mis- 
chief." 

**  Don't  feai'  me.  I  shall  talk  to  her  chiefly  about  young  St. 
Ives.  She  is  curious  about  him.  She  saw  him  when  he  was 
brought  into  the  house,  and  was  interested  by  his  appearance." 

Shortly  afterwards  Mrs.  Sutton  quitted  her  mistress,  and  sent 
May  to  her,  as  desired. 
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POLITICAL  SUMMARY. 

The  Liberal  papers  have  done  their  best  to  discover  bidden 
perfections  in  the  ministry  not  of  their  choice  nor  of  the  electors, 
but  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  efforts  made  to  prove  the  selection  to 
have  been  a  wise  one,  or  a  satisfactory  one,  have,  however,  at  times 
been  very  amusing.  The  fitness  of  the  ministry,  as  a  whole,  for 
its  special  work  of  disestablishing  the  tish  Church  is  generally 
admitted,  but  it  is  observed  that  the  appointments  which  seem  to 
be  the  most  unfortunate  for  other  reasons  are  only  intelligible  from 
that  point  of  view.  But  for  this  the  existence  of  Mr.  Lowe  and 
Mr.  Bright  in  the  same  governing  body  would  be  utterly  unintel- 
ligible, nor  does  the  conjunction  redound  to  the  credit  of  British 
statesmanship.  It  has  been  treated  of  as  a  puzzle.  They  have 
been  spoken  of  as  men  whose  eloquence  enormously  strengthens 
the  resources  of  the  ministry  in  debate ;  yet  at  the  same  time  they 
have  been  declared,  in  regard  to  the  political  character  of  the 
government,  "  to  be  positive  and  negative  quantities,  equal  and 
opposing  forces  which  neutralise  each  other."  It  would  certainly 
puzzle  any  ancient  or  modem  dialectician  to  understand  how  two 
forces  which  neutralise  one  another  can  be  a  gain  to  an  offensive 
party.  Hitherto,  it  has  been  justly  remarked,  it  has  been  con- 
sidered that  an  English  cabinet  should  be  formed  of  men  who 
think  alike  on  all  the  great  questions  of  the  day,  but  it  seems  that 
the  new  mode  is  to  catch  two  of  the  members  of  the  House  having 
the  least  affinity  one  to  another,  and  neutralise  them  by  "  pairing 
them  off."  Neither  the  French  nor  the  Americans  have  been 
able  to  solve  this  puzzle.  The  latter  deduct  from  it  that  we  have 
not  yet  attained  the  political  perfection  enjoyed  in  the  United 
States,  where  the  ascendency  of  one  party  is  the  signal  for  the 
utter  and  entire  exclusion  of  all  shades  of  another — a  general 
change  of  places.  If  we  were  to  venture  a  guess,  it  would  be  that 
each  does  not  intend  so  much  to  neutralise  as  to  triumph  over  the 
other,  and  that  we  shall  witness  the  curious  scene  in  the  next  par- 
liament of  two  members  of  the  same  government  perpetually 
struggling,  except  upon  one  point,  for  the  supremacy  of  the  ideas 
which  each  advocates,  as  also  for  the  supremacy  of  their  own 
remarkable  persons. 

The  selection  for  the  secretaryship  of  foreign  affiiirs,  is,  accord- 
ing to  a  leading  radical  organ,  the  worst — ^if  we  regard  its  special 
duties — ^in  the  whole  list.  This  is  not  complimentary,  and  if  Lord 
Clarendon  is  prepared  to  side  with  France  and  Austria  against 
Prussia  and  Russia  in  the  East  or  on  the  Rhine,  the  statemeni  will 
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be  true  to  an  extent  that  may  be  as  yet  little  dreamt  of.  The 
very  odd  appointment  of  Mr.  Cardwell  to  the  War-office  and  of 
Mr.  Lowe  to  the  chancellorship  of  the  exchequer,  when  the  general 
idea  is  that  their  duties  should  have  been  interchanged,  also  does 
not  quite  satisfy  the  Liberals,  but  they  comfort  themselves  with 
the  thought  that  both  are  thus  placed  out  of  harm's  way.  This, 
indeed,  seems  to  have  been  the  ruling  principle  in  the  constitution 
of  the  new  cabinet,  every  member  was  to  be  made  to  fit  a  niche, 
in  which  he  would  be  carefully  ensconced,  so  as  to  be  placid  and 
ornamental,  and  do  as  little  mischief  as  possible.  Mr.  Layard, 
with  his  characteristic  modesty,  for  example,  felt  that  he  had  claim 
for  higher  office  than  the  Board  of  Works,  but  he  condescended 
to  accept  office  for  the  public  good.  Mr.  Goschen  would  have 
made  a  constructive  active  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  there- 
fore Mr.  Bright,  who  has  a  strong  prejudice  against  government 
intervention,  receives  the  appointment.  Lord  Stanley  has  made 
the  English  Foreign-office  a  thorough  business-like  department  of 
state,  therefore  a  statesman  who  has  been  most  conspicuously 
wanting  in  all  these  qualities  is  selected  to  succeed  him.  But  the 
Liberals  find  consolation  here  also  in  the  fact  that  with  a  concilia- 
tory foreign  minister  for  the  Continent;  a  conciliatory  war  minis- 
ter to  deal  with  the  commander-in-chief  and  the  army;  a  concilia- 
tory home  minister — Mr.  Austin  Bruce — to  deal  with  the  country 
gentlenjen;  a  conciliatory  colonial  minister — Lord  Granville — to 
deal  with  bur  rather  touchy  colonies ;  and  with  a  good  large  in- 
fusion of  high  titles  in  the  administration  generally,  to  command 
the  respect  of  the  wavering  middle  class,  "  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  administration  is  one  which  presents  the  curve  of  least 
resistance  to  the  high-running  waves  of  popular  opinion.^  That 
is  to  say,  that  the  ministry  of  conciliation  is  also  a  ministry  of 
mediocrities,  which  presents  no  power  of  resistance.  This  is  a 
curious  conclusion  to  arrive  at  in  regard  to  a  ministry  which  also 
represents  destruction  and  confiscation,  and  has  not  as  yet  pledged 
itself  to  one  single  measure  of  construction  or  reconstruction.  The 
so-called  spirit  of  conciliation  could  not,  for  example,  have  gone 
iurther  than  in  the  appointment  of  an  Ultramontane  Roman 
Catholic,  Mr.  Justice  O'Hagan,  to  the  Irish  Lord  Chancellorship. 
Such  attempts  to  conciliate  an  extreme  party  must  infallibly  excite 
the  other  party  to  a  more  bitter  hostility  than  ever,  and  if,  accord- 
ing to  the  Radicals,  the  ministry  presents  "  the  curve  of  least 
resistance  to  the  high-running  waves  of  popular  opinion,"  the 
result  may  be  very  soon  fatal  to  the  continuance  of  an  administra- 
tion formed  upon  so  puerile  and  so  sentimental  a  system. 

A  noted  Radical  organ  remarking  upon  the  infusion  of  high 
titles  in  the  administration,  says  that  "  it  is  a  very  good  thing, 
particularly  in  the  present  state  of  affairs,  that  the  party  which  is 
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going  to  make  a  great  change  in  the  whole  scheme  of  English 
government,  should  have,  in  a  conspicuous  degree,  the  support  of 
the  great  families  belonging  to  the  party.  Revolutions  cannot  be 
made  with  rose-water,  but  it  is  a  very  good  thing  to  sprinkle  as 
much  rose-water  over  them  as  possible.  It  will  ildake  things  much 
smoother  both  in  Ireland  and  England,  that  the  destruction  of  the 
Irish  Church  should  not  seem  the  work  of  a  new,  wild,  violent 
party,  but  the  natural  consequence  of  Liberal  principles,  whether 
held  by  men  of  one  rank  or  another." 

The  paragraph  has  at  least  the  advantage  of  being  plainly 
written.  A  change  is,  we  are  told,  to  be  efiected  in  the  whole 
scheme  of  English  government.  This 'may  comprise  everything, 
even^o  the  overthrow  of  the  House  of  Lords  or  the  monarchy. 
It  is  admittedly  a  ^*  revolution"  that  is  to  be  brought  about ;  the 
disestablishment  or  disendowment  of  the  Irish  Church  is  no  longer 
the  question  ;  it  is  its  "  destruction"  that  is  sought  for.  The  peers 
who  lend  themselves  to  such  proceedings  are  certainly  placed  in  a 
creditable  position,  when  they  are  told  that  they  are  admitted  into 
the  cabinet  on  sufferance,  to  impart  a  fallacious  aspect  of  liberality 
to  a  new,  wild,  and  violent  revolutionary  faction.  They  are 
amiable  men,  incense  bearers  to  diffuse  a  cloud  over  the  destruction  of 
the  Protestant  Church,  and  the  hallelujahs  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
A  most  noble  and  knightly  office  for  the  head  of  the  Campbell 
clan,  the  Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  the  Lord  Steward 
of  Norwich  Cathedral,  and  a  descendant  of  the  Cavendishes !  whilst 
the  name  alone  of  the  Lord  High  Chancellor  who  so  nobly  upheld 
the  fortunes  of  a  falling  dynasty  is  represented  in  the  Clarendon 
of  the  present  day.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  majority  of 
the  "  rose-water"  membera  of  the  new  administration,  both  within 
and  without  the  cabinet,  are  peers  of  recent  creation.  The  Duke 
of  Argle,  Earl  Spencer,  the  Marquis  of  Hartington,  the  Hereditary 
Great  Chamberlain,  and  the  earl  who  sits  as  Baron  Boyle,  almost 
alone  have  any  pretensions  to  family  traditions,  and  few  have 
either  traditional  or  historical  antecedents  of  gallantry,  loyalty,  or 
patriotism  to  fall  back  upon. 

The  great  fact  is,  however,  that,  as  the  Imperial  Review  has  it, 
the  bull  has  got  into  the  china  shop,  and  the  general  question  is, 
how  will  he  behave  himself  now  that  he  has  got  there?  Will  he 
want  to  break  the  crockery?  What  if,  after  being  accustomed  to 
dance  furious  jigs  all  his  life,  he  does  not  take  kindly  to  the  stately 
Whig  minuet,  in  which  it  will  be  the  duty  of  Lord  Halifax  to  in- 
struct him  ?  Supposing  that  he  insists  on  a  rollicking  pas  seul-^ 
how  then?  Supposing  him  to  inform  Lord  Hatherley  that  entails 
must  be  abolished;  Mr.  Chichester  Fortescue,  that  the  soil  must 
be  transferred  from  landlords  to  tenants;  Mr.  Lowe,  that  there 
must  be  a  free  breakfast  table  and  the  revenue  raised  from  realised 
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property;  Earl  Granville,  that  the  sooner  we  get  rid  of  the  colonies 
the  better;  Mr.  Card  well  and  Mr.  Childers,  that  the  army  and 
navy  are  extravagant  anachronisms ;  and  his  colleagues  generally, 
that  the  views  he  has  been  advocating  for  thirty  years  must  now 
be  embodied  in  legislation — what  will  these  worthy  peers  and 
gentlemen  do?  And  if  Mr.  Bright  insists  on  none  of  these 
things,  what  follows?  Surely  that  a  complete  cure  has  been  found 
for  mad  bulls.  Let  them  into  the  china  shop,  and  they  will  be 
mollified.     The  device,  at  least,  possesses  a  charming  simplicity. 

Retrenchment  in  national  expenditure  is  one  of  the  first  and 
greatest  tasks  which  the  new  ministry  has  imposed  upon  itself.  A 
iirst  step  proposed  to  be  taken,  by  diminishing  the  number  of  effi- 
cient men  employed  in  our  dockyards,  our  army,  and  marine,  does 
not  promise  well.  It  would  seem  to  ordinary  financial  and  econo- 
mical understandings  that  retrenchments  should  begin  with  an 
overpaid  and  inefficient  administration.  But  genius  discards  com- 
mon sense.  Besides,  the  overpaid  and  inefficient  are  powerful — 
the  underpaid  efficient  men  have  no  friends.  Mr.  Goschen,  to 
judge  by  his  address  to  his  constituents  on  his  re-election,  is  quite 
aware  of  the  magnitude  of  the  task  which  lies  before  him  as 
President  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  the  bankruptcy  of  the  million, 
constantly  increasing  pauperism,  and  constantly  increasing  rates, 
until  the  ratepayer  of  to-day  himself  becomes  the  pauper  of  to- 
morrow. Every  one  living  within  the  metropolitan  district  knows 
that  his  local  taxes  far  exceed  his  imperial  taxes,  yet  at  such  a 
crisis  it  is  proposed  to  add  to  the  great  army  of  paupers  by  dis- 
missing working  men  and  trained  soldiers,  so  as  to  add  the 
population  of  a  good-sized  town  to  the  ranks  of  those  who  have  to 
live  upon  the  hard-earnings  of  the  poor,  albeit,  not  yet  paupers. 
Laying  aside  the  question  as  to  the  injustice  done  to  able-bodied 
and  efficient  men,  and  tlie  distress  occasioned  by  such  measures:  is 
this  economy  ?  It  relieves  the  general  taxation  by  a  few  hundreds, 
to  entail  the  expenditure  of  thousands  on  parishes,  and  necessitates, 
at  the  first  European  difficulty,  the  expenditure  of  millions  to  sup- 
plant trained  ana  efficient  men  by  raw  and  inefficient  material. 

What  are  the  prospects  around  us  at  the  time  that  it  is  proposed 
to  carry  out  a  destructive  reduction  in  our  already  small  available 
mifitary  forces?  The  New  York  Herald^  after  pointing  out  that 
the  capitulation,  as  it  chooses  to  term  it,  to  which  Mr.  Reverdy 
Johnson  has  agreed,  can  never  be  endorsed  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  tells  us  bluntly,  that  if  England  insists  upon  having 
been  right  in  its  recognition  of  the  belligerent  claims  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy,  "  it  must  be  prepared  to  learn,  on  the  very 
next  occasion  we  have  to  teach  them  the  lesson,  that  we  have  the 
right  to  recognise  the  belligerent  claims  of  Fenian  invaders,  either 
of  Canada  or  of  Ireland,  and  that  we  are  ready  and  not  indisposed 
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to  exercise  it."     This,  too,  at  a  .moment  when  President  Johnson 
was   declaring  in  his  message  that  a   ^^comprehensive  national 
policy  would  seem  to  sanction  the  acquisition  and  incorporation 
into  the  Federal  Union  of  the  several  adjacent  continental  and 
insular  communities?     Europe  is  at  the  present  moment  armed  to 
the  teeth.     Prussia  resolved  upon  absorbing  Southern  Germany, 
France  as  resolute,  in  case  of  such  an  extension  of  power,  to  annex 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  if  not  Belgium  also.     Both  anxious  to 
create  a  diversion  in  their  favour  by  coquetting  with  Austria  and 
Russia  in  fomenting  Eastern  imbroglios.     The  aspirations  of  the 
Greeks,  of  the   Romanians,   Bulgarians,   and  Servians,  may  be 
quelled  for  a  time  by  conferences,  and  diplomatic  interference  may 
be  successful  where  insurrection  in  itself  can  only  be  powerless  and 
abortive,  and  where  it  might  stir  up  a  general  European  war ;  but 
the   aspirations   themselves  cannot  in   the  nature  of  things  be 
allayed,  and,  as  Lord  Stanley  justly  remarked,  no  foreign  power 
can  for  ever  protect  a  government  against  financial  collapse,  or 
against  rebellion  in  its  own  provinces.     It  is  all  very  well  for  Mr. 
Layard  to  argue  that  the   Muhammadans   are   throughout  the 
Turkish  Empire  as  two  to  one ;  but  who  are  the  intelligent,  the 
industrial,  the  moneyed  classes  in  the  Turkish  Empire?     To  legis- 
late solely  for  the  Muhammadans  in  Turkey  is  like  legislating 
solely  for  the  Celts  in  Ireland ;  only  with  this  difference,  that  intel- 
ligence  is   still   in   the  ascendant  in   the  latter  country,  whilst 
numbers  are  with  the  retrogressive  party.     In  Turkey,  inteUigence 
is  in  the  background,  and  Muhammadan  fatalism  and  bigotry  in 
the  ascendant.     As  Turkey  in  Asia  constitutes  the  highway  to  our 
vast  possessions  in  India,  Great  Britain  could  scarcely  look  upon 
the  break  up  of  the  old  empire  of  the  Osmanlis  without  concern, 
no  more  than  it  could  have  reasons  to  hope,  with  its  extended 
political  and  commercial  relations,  that  a  European  war  could  be 
carried   on,   and,  she  islanded  and  selfish,  could  hold  aloof  in 
egotistical  indifference. 

Then  again  in  our  colonies,  not  only  is  Canada  yearly  threatened 
by  Fenians,  but  in  New  Zealand  the  Maories  are  murdering  colo- 
nists and  their  families  wholesale!  This  at  a  time  when  the 
emigration  movement  is  attracting  more  attention  than  ever. 
There  could  not  be  a  more  flagrant  example  of  the  wantonness  of 
leaving  our  colonies  to  themselves.  At  the  very  moment  that  our 
countrymen  and  countrywomen  are  being  thus  slaughtered  in  cold 
blood,  it  is  on  the  cards  to  reduce  the  only  service  which  is  adapted 
for  this  peculiar  duty,  so  as  to  rendel:  it  virtually  useless.  "  The 
fact  that  the  cheapest,  the  most  useful,  and  the  most  popular 
branch  of  the  British  defensive  force  is  to  be  abolished,"  it  has 
been  too  truly  remarked,  "  can  only  be  taken  as  a  sign  that  the 
ministry  are  about  to  inaugurate  the  new  millenium — that,  so  far 
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as  England  is  concerned^  there  shall  be  no  war,  through  the  simple 
but  effective  process  of  paralysing  her  arms  and  depriving  her  of 
all  means  eitner  of  offence  or  defence."  The  statesmen  now  in 
power  have  been  preslching  our  poor  little  army  down  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  It  is  but  consistent  with  the  gospel  of  peace-at-all- 
price  that  they  should  make  a  beginning  with  the  force  which  is 
most  useful  as  an  instrument  of  war.  To  cripple  us  that  we  may 
not  be  able  to  fight  when  the  time  comes  is  a  capital  device  to 
ensure  a  pacific  disposition.  It  is  not  too  much  to  predict  that 
there  will  come  an  end  to  all  this  nonsensical  sentimentalism  and 
morbid  weakness  some  day  or  other.  We  are  very  much  mistaken 
in  the  great  feature  of  the  British  character  if  it  will  go  on  long 
listening  to  the  horrors  perpetrated  over  their  countrymen  in 
distant  lands,  and  continue  to  sympathise  with  Eyre  prosecutors 
and  peace-at-all-price  men.  There  will  be  a  reaction;  British 
justice^  plucky  and  enterprise  will  proclaim  itself,  will  vindicate  its 
own  old  vigour  and  irresistible  power,  and  sweep  the  leaven  of  all 
that  is  puerile  and  frivolous,  disloyal,  fanatic,  and  un-English,  into 
the  slough  of  despond. 

Even  in  remote  China  the  same  sentimental,  unpractical  policy 
of  the  day  is  laying  the  seeds  of  future  warfare.  Not  one-fourth 
of  the  whole  country  is  really  under  the  rule  of  the  Manchu 
emperor,  and  even  in  the  provinces  most  proximate  to  Pekin,  the 
mandarins  have  little  respect  for  imperial  edicts.  In  such  a  state 
of  things  it  has  been  hitheirto  customary  to  settle  outrages  and 
piracies  on  the  spot,  and  to  obtain  local  redress — a  system  which, 
in  a  country  so  circumstanced,  saved  time,  avoided  complications, 
and  proved  effective.  Now,  all  misunderstandings  are  to  be 
referred  to  the  Pekin  authorities !  These  will  promise  redress  but 
be  unable  to  obtain  it.  This  will  be  put  up  with  for  a  time,  until 
an  accumulation  of  outrages  will  bring  about  reprisals  or  war; 
whereas  under  the  system  pursued  up  to  the  present  moment,  war 
with  China  has  been  successfully  avoided. 

The  recognition  by  President  Johnson  in  his  message  to  Con- 
gress of  the  claims  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  and  Puget  Sound  Agri- 
cultural Company  against  the  United  States,  on  account  of  certain 
possessory  rights  in  the  state  of  Oregon  and  territory  of  Washing- 
ton, may  not,  according  to  the  Railway  Timesy  be  without  its 
value  in  Canada;  but  what  are  we  think  of  a  message  which 
contains  the  following:  "Comprehensive  national  policy  would 
seem  to  sanction  the  acquisition  and  incorporation  into  our  Federal 
Union  of  the  several  adjacent  continental  and  insular  communities, 
as  speedily  as  it  can  be  done  peacefully,  lawfuUj^  and  without  any 
violation  of  national  justice,  taith,  or  honour.  Foreign  possession 
or  control  of  those  communities  has  hitherto  hindered  the  growth 
and  impaired  thd  influence  of  the  United  States.     Chronio  revo- 
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lution  and  anarchy  there  would  be  equally  injurious.  Each  one 
of  them,  when  firmly  established  as  an  independent  republic,  or 
when  incorporated  into  the  United  States,  would  be  a  new  source 
of  strength  and  power.     Conforming  my  administration  to  these 

f)rinciples,  I  have  on  no  occasion  lent  support  or  toleration  to  un- 
awful  expeditions  set  on  foot  upon  the  plea  of  republican  pro- 
pagandism,  or  of  national  extension  or  aggrandisement.  The 
necessity,  however,  of  repressing  such  unlawful  movements  clearly 
indicates  the  duty  which  rests  upon  us  of  adapting  our  legislative 
action  to  the  new  circumstances  of  a  decline  of  European  monar- 
chical power  and  influence,  and  the  increase  of  American  repub- 
lican ideas,  interests,  and  sympathies."  What  should  we  thinic  in 
old  Europe  of  a  message  from  the  Emperor  of  the  French  an- 
nouncing that  a  ^^  comprehensive  national  policy"  sanctioned  the 
acquisition  of  Belgium  and  the  Rhine;  from  the  King  of  Prussia 
that  it  sanctioned  the  acquisition  of  central  Europe;  and  from  the 
Czar  the  acquisition  of  the  Turkish  empire?  Such  a  policy  would 
not  be  nigh  so  arrogant  as  that  which  is  here  openly  proclaimed  of 
adapting  legislative  action  to  the  new  circumstances  of  a  decline  of 
European  monarchical  power  and  influence.  The  sting  of  this 
Transatlantic  attack  upon  European  monarchies  lies,  however,  in 
the  fact  that  there  is  some  foundation  for  it — at  all  events,  in  this 
country. 

The  interests  of  the  Dominion  and  of  British  Columbia  have 
been  perseveringly  neglected,  in  as  far  as  aiding  intercommunica- 
tion is  concerned,  and  that  at  a  time  when  President  Johnson 
announces  that  the  acquisition  of  Alaska  was  made  with  the  view 
of  extending  national  jurisdiction  and  republican  principles  in  the 
American  hemisphere.  It  pleased  the  ministry  of  Earl  Russell  to 
give  up  the  protectorate  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  by  which  we  lost 
our  commercial  superiority  in  the  Adriatic  and  Greek  Seas.  The 
last  breath  of  desolation  comes  with  the  proposed  exchange  of 
Gibraltar  for  Ceuta.  The  tenure  of  the  ^^  Rock"  is  declared  to  be 
expensive.  There  are  those  who  would  barter  honour,  prestige, 
and  power  for  a  mess  of  porridge.  The  cession  would  please  the 
Spaniards  and  insure  their  amity.  Without  wishing  to  say  a  word 
against  the  gallant  Iberians,  who  have  begun  to  cast  off  the  tram- 
mels of  superstition  and  bigotry,  what  have  we  been  indebted  to 
them,  especially  in  a  financial  point  of  view,  for  the  sacrifices  made 
in  the  Peninsular  war — ^a  war  which,  conducted  upon  principles  of 
magnanimity  unknown  to  other  nations,  may  be  said  to  have 
almost  created  the  incubus  of  a  national  debt?  The  guns  cannot 
carry  across  the  Straits.  No  more  would  they  from  Ceuta.  This 
must  have  been  known  before  now,  but  it  did  not  prevent  old 
Jibal  al  Tar  commanding  the  pass.  If  the  harbour  of  Ceuta  is 
better^  let  us  purchase  the  latter^  but  do  not  let  us  give  up  a 
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crown  in  Earope  for  a  bauble  in  Africa.  The  idea  is  unques- 
tionably one  of  the  most  unpatriotic  that  has  ever  been  broached. 

The  hereditary  hostility  of  the  Greeks  and  Turks  has  threatened, 
as  of  yore,  to  disturb  the  peace  of  Europe.  Diplomacy  may  lay 
the  embers  of  discontent  for  a  while,  but  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of 
things,  but  that  the  Christian  aborigines  of  the  Turkish  Empire 
will  one  day  or  other  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  Osmanlis,  en- 
camped, rather  than  domiciliated  in  Europe.  The  Greeks  politi- 
cally represent  the  down-trodden  Christians,  Romanians,  Bulga- 
rians, Servians,  Armenians,  Chaldasans,  and  others,  of  the  vast  Otto- 
man Empire.  They  themselves  cannot  stand  against  the  military 
power  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  but  with  insurrection  in  every  part  of 
the  empire — an  insurrection,  which  the  fqrced  removal  of  the 
Greeks  would  rather  hasten  than  stay — the  sway  of  Muhamma- 
danism  in  Europe  would  soon  be  brought  to  an  end. 

A  very  one-sided  view  of  the  relations  of  Greeks  to  Turks  is 

fenerally  taken  in  this  country.  Lord  Stanley  was  the  first 
English  minister  of  modern  times  to  take  a  liberal  and  enlightened 
view  of  the  subject ;  the  consequence  is,  that  he  is  at  once 
denounced  by  the  honourable  member  for  Southwark,  as  en- 
couraging the  Hellenes  in  their  disaffection.  British  policy  must, 
according  to  all  tradition,  side  with  the  Crescent  against  the 
Cross.  This  not  so  much  from  sympathy  with  turbaned  poly- 
gamists,  as  from  dread  of  Russian  ambition.  Such  a  bolstering  up 
of  a  great  and  national  wrong  cannot  possibly  last  for  ever.  Some 
of  the  belligerents  will  grow  weary  of  the  losses  and  expenses 
entailed  by  ever  supporting  Turkey  against  its  subjects  in  rebellion, 
whether  abetted  by  Russia  or  not. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  Candians  had  no  right  to 
revolt,  and  that  the  Hellenes  had  no  right  to  befriend  them.  But 
the  hostility  of  the  Turks  and  the  Cretans  is  an  historical  legacy. 
The  island  is  not  only  far  removed  from  the  seat  of  Turkish  rule, 
but  is  also,  most  trying  of  all,  separated  by  a  countrv  held  by  its 
compatriots,  now  free  from  the  detested  yoke  of  the  Osmanli.  The 
position  of  Candia  is  peculiar.  It  has  required  Egypt  as  well  as 
Xurkey  to  hold  its  mountaineer  ferocity  in  check.  No  nation 
owning  an  ancient  nationality,  a  different  language  and  religion,  its 
subjects  treated  as  slaves  by  its  conquerors,  and  its  fairest  daughters 
taken  away  to  people  Turkish  harems,  but  would  have  rebelled  if 
tkey  couldf.  jNor  is  it  precisely  unnatural  that  their  free  country- 
men in  the  Peninsula  should  have  sympathised  with  them  in  their 
efforts  to  regain  independence.  Situated  as  Candia  is,  the  Sub- 
lime Porte  would  have  acted  wisely  in  ceding  an  independence, 
-which  will  be  assuredly  gained  one  day ;  but  Uie  Osmanlis  felt  so 
shaky,  that  were  they  to  give  up  a  remote  island,  they  trembled 
next  for  a  province.    Romania  and  Servia  are  virtually  gone. 
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Bosnia  and  Bulgaria,  or  Thessaly,  Epirus,  and  Maoedonia  might 
wish  to  go  too.  The  attempt  to  stay  the  natural  course  of  events 
from  jealousy  of  Bussia,  will  only  strengthen  the  hands  of  that 
power,  when  the  final  break  up  takes  place.  Side  with  it,  in  ob- 
taining justice  and  clemency  to  the  Christians  of  the  East,  and  the 
disruption  may  be  delayed  for  a  long  time  yet.  Here  we  hold  the 
policy  of  Great  Britain  and  France  to  be  in  error,  and  Lord  Stanley 
had  manifestly  a  sense  of  this  important  fact. 

European  powers  make  the  unnatural  position  of  the  Sublime 
Porte  and  of  its  Christian  subjects  the  basis  of  international  in- 
trigues. If  Russia  and  Prussia  abet  Romania  or  Rumilia,  France 
and  Austria  are  at  once  in  arms  to  defend  the  Porte  and  do  their 
best  to  drag  Great  Britain  into  the  interminable  conflict.  If 
France  and  Austria  abet  Tufkey,  their  political  opponents  on  the 
Continent  are  just  as  ready  to  complicate  matters  by  shielding  the 
Christian  nationalities.  The  United  States  have  recently  adopted 
the  nationality  view  of  the  Eastern  question.  They  have  a  large 
staff  of  missionaries  scattered  broadcast  over  the  Turkish  empire 
who  keep  them  well  up  to  the  social  condition  of  the  country,  and 
they  will,  in  case  of  another  European  war,  side  with  Russia  and 
Prussia  and  the  native  Christians.  It  will  be  a  good  thing  for 
Great  Britain  when  it  gets  rid  of  the  old  Mussulman  policy,  and 
comes  to  understand  that  it  is  possible  to  treat  the  Eastern  question 
in  a  reasonable  and  pacific  sense — ^that  of  upholding  the  rights  of 
the  Osmanlis  and  yet  protecting  the  interests  of  the  Christian 
populations.  Such  errors  as  the  war  in  the  Crimea  would  not 
then  be  easily  repeated.  If  France  and  Austria  wish  to  make 
Turkey  an  excuse  for  war,  the  result  of  which  will  be  determined 
on  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine,  let  them  do  so.  Neither  the 
honour,  nor  the  dignity,  nor  the  power  of  Great  Britain  are  con- 
cerned in  playing  a  subservient  part  under  the  fallacy  of  com- 
bating for  the  integrity  of  the  Turkish  empire.  We  would  rather 
see  Great  Britain  on  the  side  of  Russia,  Prussia,  and  the  United 
States,  combating  diplomatically,  or  by  force  of  arms  if  it  must  be 
so,  in  the  cause  of  that  which  can  alone  preserve  the  Sublime 
Porte  from  its  threatened  downfall — ^the  welfare  of  the  Turkish 
rule  and  the  rights  of  its  down-trodden  Christian  populations. 
Laying  aside  for  a  moment  the  question  of  the  interests  of  the 
various  and  numerous  Christian  populations  in  the  East,  cannot  a 
breath  of  sympathy  be  extended  to  the  young  King  of  Greece, 
goaded  on,  it  must  be  admitted,  by  a  discontented,  ambitious, 
vain,  and  reckless  race  of  people,  but  all  the  sympathies  to  be  con- 
centrated upon  a  proud,  bigotted,  luxurious  monarchy,  which  in 
reality  has  not  itself— certainly  not  in  detail — one  single  sympathy 
of  the  most  remote  character  with  the  Christian  nations  of  the 
West?    A  policy  of  expediency  may  be  necessary  for  a  tim^  but 
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it  can  never  endure  or  lead  to  the  same  results  as  a  policy  dictated 
bj  a  proper  sense  of  justice  and  morality. 

One  word  upon  another  subject.  The  Premier,  in  his  address 
to  his  constituents,  after  expressing  a  very  qualified  belief  in  the 
Church  of  England  ministering  to  the  people,  argued  that  not- 
withstanding the  case  of  that  Church  should  not  be  mixed  up  with 
that  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  As  ii'  the  two  Churches  were  not 
the  same — the  Churches  of  the  State.  "  But,"  added  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, "  if  we  separate  the  case  of  Ireland  from  that  of  Great 
Britain,  we  are  told  that  the  Catholics  would  never  be  content  so 
long  as  they  do  not  secure  ascendancy.  It  seems  to  me  that  the ' 
ascendancy  on  which  we  are  making  war  is  Protestant  ascendancy, 
which  we  are  determined  utterly  to  extinguish."  The  avowed 
determination  to  utterly  extinguish  Protestant  ascendancy  in  an 
essentially  Protestant  country  like  Great  Britain  has  at  least  the. 
merit  of  novelty.  But  it  is  a  great  thing  to  know  the  truth — td 
know  what  we  have  to  expect,  and  to  be  forearmed  as  we  are 
forewarned.  It  would  seem  to  be  the  ambition  of  the  premier  to 
be  to  the  Roman  Catholics  what  Luther  was  to  the  Protestants. 
But  whilst  Mr.  Gladstone  declares  himself  ready  to  give  all  pos- 
sible credit  to  the  Roman  Catholics  for  earnestness,  sincerity,  and 
firm  combination,  he  does  not  believe  in  that  desire  for  ascendancy 
on  their  part,  which  he  says  it  is  an  injustice  to  impute  to  them. 

Now  Mr.  Gladstone  places  himself  in  the  dilemma  by  avowing 
such  sentiments,  dither  of  ignoring  the  history  of  the  past  and 
present  Roman  Catholic  Church,  or  of  saying  what  he  knows  to 
be  incorrect,  and  the  people  who  cheered  and  laughed  at  such 
sentiments  were  likewise  either  ignorant,  or  deluded,  or  ironical. 
It  is  the  especial  mission  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  assert 
itself  to  be  the  only  true  Christian  Church,  and  to  admit  of  no 
compromise  with  any  other  Church.  It  insists  upon  ascendancy, 
and  will  admit  nothing  less. 

No  more  moderate  or  able  reproof  could  have  been  administered 
to  such  insufferable  pretensions  than  were  recently  uttered  by  the 
patriarch  of  the  Greek  Church  to  those  who  presumed  not  to 
mvite  but  to  summon  his  holiness  to  attend  a  so-called  (Ecume- 
nical Council  next  year.  The  veteran  patriarch  declared  that  he 
could  not  admit  that  there  is  in  the  universal  Church  of  Christ 
any  bishop  who  is  supreme  head  other  than  the  Lord,  or  that  there 
is  any  patriarch  infallible  and  unerring,  speaking  ex  cathedra^ 
and  above  (Ecumenical  councils.  With  a  praiseworthy  modesty, 
which  the  Church  of  Rome  would  do  well  to  imitate,  the  patriarch 
of  the  East  added:  ^^  Since  it  is  manifest  that  there  was  a  Church 
in  existence  ten  centuries  back  which  held  the  same  doctrines  in 
the  East  as  in  the  West,  in  old  as  new  Rome,  let  us  each  recur  to 
that  and  see  which  of  us  has  added  aught  thereto,  and  which  has 
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diminished  aught  therefrom  ;  and  let  all  that  may  have  been  added, 
if  any  there  be,  and  whatever  it  be,  be  struck  o%  and  let  all  that 
has  been  diminished  therefrom,  if  any  there  be,  and  whatever  it 
be,  be  re-added,  and  then  we  shall  all  unawares  find  ourselves 
united  in  the  same  symbol  of  Catholic  orthodoxy,  from  which 
Rome  has  in  the  latter  centuries  strayed,  thus  causing  a  breach 
which  she  takes  pleasure  in  widening,  by  devising  from  time  to 
time  new  doctrines  and  institutions  at  variance  with  holy 
tradition." 

Now,  this  did  not  come  from  a  Protestant  bishop,  but  from  a 
bishop  of  a  Church  as  old,  if  not  older,  than  that  which  now 
claims  supremacy  over  all  other  Churches  of  Christ.  A  bishop 
who  claimed  by  tradition  ^^  apostolic  equality  and  brotherhood," 
not  to  be  addressed  by  the  Bishop  of  Rome  ^'  in  encyclical  and 
dictatorial  form,"  as  if  ^^  he  were  lord  and  master  of  all,  but  as  a 
brother."  But  such  respect  to  apostolic  equality  and  brotherhood, 
no  more  suits  the  policy  of  Rome  than  does  any  compromise  with 
other  Christian  faiths.  The  Pope  admits  no  equal,  as  the  Roman 
Church  admits  of  no  rival  or  Christian  brotherhood.  Some 
extreme  Ritualists  have  found  that  out  to  their  own  cost.  Rome 
docs  not  acknowledge  any  ancient  Church  more  than  it  does  any 
modern  Dissent.  It  ignores  Constantinople,  Antioch — nay,  Jeru- 
salem itself.  ^^  It  has,"  in  the  words  of  the  patriarch  of  the  East, 
^'  assumed  principles  antagonistic  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospels  and 
to  the  teaching  of  the  (Ecumenical  councils  of  the  holy  fathers." 
It  is  questionable  if  it  would  not  assume  principles  antagonistic  to 
the  Gospel  itself,  and  even  to  Our  Lord  and  Master,  if  it  suited 
the  policy  of  the  vicegerency  to  do  so.  The  doctrine  of  immacu- 
late conception,  for  example,  and  the  canonisation  of  saiuts,  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  be  warranted  by  gospel  or  by  the  teachings  of 
our  Saviour.  Certainly  the  assumption  of  superiority  and  of 
infallibility  are  not  so.  And  yet  this  is  the  Church  to  which, 
according  to  the  premier  of  Protestant  England,  it  is  an  injustice 
to  impute  any  desire  of  ascendancy !  The  fact  is,  that,  as  is  un- 
fortunately too  often  the  case,  the  truth  is  ignored  and  kept  in  the 
background  for  the  sake  of  a  political  triumph,  the  results  of  which 
the  Roman  Catholics  can  afford  to  wait  for,  quietly  and  resignedly, 
as  they  know,  if  the  premier  does  not  know,  or  does  not  choose  to 
knowy  that  they  must  lead  to  their  aggrandisement  and  increase  of 
power. 
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PABTin. 

There  is  a  picture  in  Rome  that  may  almost  be  said  to  haunt 
one ;  it  is  that  of  a  young  girl  whose  head  is  enveloped  in  rolls  of 
white  linen.  Photographed,  engraved,  copied  in  oil,  in  water- 
colour,  in  mosaic ;  everywhere  is  the  face  of  Beatrice  Cenci  dis- 
played, and  yet  there  is  not  a  single  copy  that  in  any  degree  gives 
an  idea  of  Guide's  wondrous  portrait  of  her  in  the  Barberini 
Palace. 

Painted,  some  say,  on  the  night  before  her  execution,  others 
from  a  recollection  of  her  as  she  stood  on  the  scaffold,  the  Beatrice 
of  Guido,  so  lovely,  so  young,  her  fair  soft  hair  escaping  from  the 
heavy  drapery  which  encircles  it,  her  eyes  tinged  with  the  red  of 
recent  weeping,  yet  still  lustrous  and  beautiful,  looking  out  with 
such  a  tender  pleading  gaze,  is  one  of  those  pictures  that  remains 
on  the  memory  as  though  the  admiration  and  pity  it  excites  had 
been  drawn  forth  by  a  real  living  creature  rather  than  by  an 
artist's  skill. 

The  Barberini  was  one  of  the  first  palaces  we  visited;  from  it, 
on  a  day  spent  among  palaces  and  pictures,  we  went  to  the  Borg- 
hese,  wnich  contains  in  its  twelve  rooms  many  of  those  paintings 
made  familiar  to  us  by  their  copies:  Raphael's  entombment  of 
Christ,  so  well  known  in  the  bowed,  fainting  figure  of  the  mother, 
and  the  intensity  of  grief  shown  by  those  who  surround  the  body  of 
the  Saviour;  Correggio's  Dansa;  Domenchino^s  ^^  Diana,"  and  his 
"Sybil";  Graces  by  Titian;  cattle  by  Paul  Potter;  ladies  in 
velvet  and  lace,  and  boors  rough  in  action  and  attire  by  Rem- 
brandt, with  saints  by  Rubens  and  villagers  by  Teniers,  form  a 
collection  rich  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  eager  of  picture-seekers. 
The  court-yard  of  this  palace  nas  fine  granite  columns  and  colossal 
statues,  and  at  its  further  end  a  garden,  crimson,  when  we  saw  it, 
with  trees  of  camellia  japonica  in  full  bloom.  But  to  Murray 
must  I  leave  the  many  other  wonders,  both  in  painting  and  sculp- 
ture^ which  our  visits  to  the  private  palaces  of  Rome  displayed 
to  us.  He  must  tell  of  Guercino's  ^^  Uerodias"  in  the  Corsmi;  of 
Leonardi  da  Vinci's  "Queen  of  Naples"  in  the  Doria;  of  Titian's 
"Bella  Donna"  in  the  Sciarra;  of  Pompey's  statue  in  the  Spada; 
of  Guide's  "  Aurora"  in  the  Rospigliosi,  and  of  Guercino's  in  the 
Ludovisi  Villa.  Even  the  Vatican  must  not  tem^t  me  to  de- 
scribe its  treasures,  for  where,  amid  all  that  is  perfect  m  canvas  and 
marble,  should  I  stop  did  I  attempt  to  speak  of  them  r  Each  visit 
that  we  paid  impresseiJ  'is  more  with  not  only  the  beauty  and 
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value  seen  in  its  galleries,  but  with  the  exceeding  taste  displayed 
in  their  arrangement,  and  the  care  taken  that  all  that  is  exhibited 
should  be  seen  to  the  very  best  advantage. 

The  morning  of  the  I2th  of  April  was  ushered  in  by  the  boom 
of  cannon;  it  is  the  Pope's  day  in  Borne,  the  anniversary  of  his 
return  from  Gaeta,  and  of  his  miraculous  escape  at  the  convent  of 
St.  Agnesi  in  1854.  The  story  told  by  devout  papists  is  that  the 
Pope,  with  sundry  cardinals  and  other  ecclesiastics,  went  on  this 
12th  of  April  to  see  a  new  hall  that  bad  been  built  in  the  convent, 
while  they  stood  in  it  the  floor  gave  way,  and  the  whole  party  fell 
into  a  cellar  beneath.  Several  were  injured  by  the  fall,  but  a 
fresco  painted  on  the  wall  of  the  convent  tells  how  the  Pope  was 
saved,  there  St.  Peter  catches  his  representative  as  he  falls,  holds 
him  in  his  protecting  arms,  and  Pio  Nono  is  preserved  by  the 
intervention  of  his  patron  saint  1  The  waiter  at  the  hotel  gave  us 
a  different  version  of  the  story.  ^^  Non  sono  Romano,"  said  he, 
laughing  and  shrugging  his  shoulders,  ^^hopoco  fede;  si  dice  che 
nei  canti  della  camera  k  stato  ben  attacato  il  tappeto."  And, 
holding  up  a  serviette  with  the  four  corners  joined,  he  intimated  a 
different  means  by  which  the  fall  of  the  Pope  and  his  attendants 
had  been  prevented.  However,  fortunately  for  visitors  to  Rome, 
the  miraculous  version  is  there  the  accepted  one.  and  consequently 
the  day  and  night  are  devoted  to  its  celebration ;  in  the  mornin/, 
the  Pope  held  a  great  review  of  the  troops  near  St.  Agnesi;  the 
gardens  of  the  Villa  Borghese,  above  the  Pincian,  were  thrown 
open,  the  band  played  on  the  Pincian  hill,  carriages  full  of  ladies 
in  costly  dress  took  up  their  position  that  their  fair  occupants 
might  listen ;  nurses  with  their  head-dresses  of  bright  ribbons  and 
silver  pins  watched  their  little  charges  as  they  played  among  the 
rose-hedges,  or  tried  to  catch  the  butterflies  which  fluttered  amid 
the  sweetly-scented  blossoms;  priests  and  friars,  soldiers  and  pea- 
sants, all  came  out  to  enjoy  the  festa  in  honour  of  the  Pope.  In 
the  evening  we  drove  about  to  see  the  illuminations.  Lines  of 
yellow  light  illuminated  the  princely  palaces,  bringing  out  more 
brilliantly  than  by  daylight  many  a  cornice  and  column;  quivering 
fire  hung  over  fountains,  or  made  brilliant  arches  that  spanned  the 
usually  dark  streets;  in  the  Corso,  the  gas-lamps  were  made  to 
give  a  threefold  light  by  burners  which  flashed  their  flames  far 
and  wide;  in  the  Piaz2a  Navona  the  fountains  gleamed  in  the 
alternate  green  and  red  of  Bengal  fires;  at  the  Ripetta  ferry  two 
vessels  had  been  moored,  from  which  a  brilliant  display  of  fire- 
works continued  at  intervals  through  the  night.  Our  driver  had 
taken  us  leisurely  along  the  crowded  streets,  but  soon  after  we  had 
crossed  the  St.  Angelo-bridge,  where  stood  a  large  figure  of  St. 
Peter  highly  illuminated,  he  whipped  his  horses  into  a  gallop,  and 
on  our  inquiring  the  cause  of  this  unexpcjBted  energy,  he  shouted. 
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^<  £cco  il  Papa  che  viene."  And  we  found  that  we  had  to  thank 
his  activity  for  securing  a  good  place  before  all  carriages  that  could 
interfere  with  the  Pope's  progress  were  stopped,  and  thus  obtaining 
for  us  an  excellent  view  of  his  holiness,  who  bowed  from  the 
windows  of  his  carriage  with  an  animated  and  benevolent  expres- 
sioQ  on  the  crowds  bent  on  doing  him  honour.  As  the  rope 
reached  the  hospital  of  San  Spirito  the  whole  air  was  illuminated 
by  the  brilliant  burst  of  fireworks  which  rose  at  his  approach. 
In  conspicuous  parts  of  the  streets  printed  placards  with  the  words, 
"  Viva  Pio  Nono  Pontifice  e  Re/'  had  been  fastened,  probably  by 
the  police ;  whether  they  expressed  the  feelings  of  the  Roman 
people  or  not  we  knew  not,  but  at  any  rate,  no  active  measures 
were  taken  against  them,  for  they  remained  undisturbed  many 
days  after  their  appearance  on  the  Pope's  fSte  day.  The  people 
who  crowded  the  streets  appeared  bent  on  amusing  themselves,  and 
enjoying  the  illuminations  and  fireworks  without  troubling  them* 
selves  with  either  religious  or  political  questions ;  everyone  seemed 
gay  and  happy,  and  careless  of  everything  beyond  the  diversion  of 
the  night 

Another  visit  to  old  Rome  found  us  going  by  the  Forum  with 
a  ticket  of  admission  to  the  excavations  of  the  Caesar  palaces  on 
the  Palatine  Hill,  now  in  progress  under  the  direction  of  the 
£mperor  of  the  French.  As  we  stood  looking  down  into  the 
hollow  which  contains  the  ruins  of  the  Forum,  a  party  of  little 
Roman  girls  came  round  us,  begging  to  be  allowed  to  guide  us 
amid  the  fallen  columns  and  arches.  They  were  so  bright  and 
merry,  and  so  importunate,  that  it  was  difficult  to  get  rid  of  them. 
At  last  I  laughingly  said  I  could  have  nothing  to  do  with  such 
untidy  maidens,  apd  I  pointed  to  the  uncombed  curls  which  hung 
in  wild  luxuriance  down  their  shoulders.  At  this  one  of  them, 
retiring  behind  a  block  of  stone  for  a  few  moments,  reappeared 
with  her  hair  gathered  into  a  graceful  knot  at  the  back  of  her  head. 
Coming  to  me,  she  said,  ^'  Vedi,  signora,  non  piii  sparsi,  son  gik 
trecciati."  And  guessing  from  my  smile  that  I  could  no  longer 
refuse  her  guidance,  she  turned  with  the  dignity  of  a  little  empress 
to  her  companions,  exclaiming,  ^^  Andate  via,  io  sola,"  and  then 
skipped  on  to  the  foot  of  the  three  columns  which  stand  so  con- 
spicuously in  this  cdebrated  area  amid  the  remains  of  temples  and 
public  buildings,  arches  and  porticos,  formerly  the  busiest  spot  in 
Rome,  now  a  heap  of  confused  ruins,  fertile  subjects  for  controversy 
and  dbpute  amongst  antiquarians  in  their  attempts  to  give  a  name 
and  history  to  every  fallen  mass,  and  to  rebuild,  in  description  at 
least,  each  on  its  own  site,  the  edifices  known  to  the  Rome  of 
former  days. 

Leaving  the  Forum,  we  go  b^  the  Via  Sacra^  past  the  church  of 
St.  Cosmo  and  Pamiano,  raised  in  the  sixtli  century  to  the  memory 
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of  these  wonder-working  brothers  on  or  near  the  site  of  the  Temple 
of  Remus.  The  saints^  who  are  said  to  have  sufiered  martyrdom 
by  decapitation  under  Diocletian,  on  account  of  the  miracles  of 
healing  they  performed,  are  now  the  "  patrons  of  barbers,  phy- 
sicians,  surgeons,  and  wigmakers.'*  Their  church,  adorned  with 
an  ancient  mosaic,  in  which  Cosmo  and  Daraiano  appear,  with 
four  other  saints  in  attendance  on  the  Lamb,  is  held  in  very  holy 
estimation,  and  is  hung  with  many  a  votive  offering  from  those 
whose  sufferings  have  been  relieved  by  the  intervention  of  these 
canonised  brothers-  A  little  beyond  this  church,  and  nearly 
opposite  to  the  entrance  to  the  palace  of  the  Caesars,  is  the  large 
ruin  of  the  Basilica  of  Constantine,  which,  though  said  by  those 
who  understand  it  to  exhibit  in  its  style  a  decline  of  art,  appeared 
to  me  a  very  graceful  group  of  three  arched  vaults,  on  the  ceilings 
of  which  much  decoration  in  panel  still  remains.  Entering  the 
gate  which  leads  to  the  excavations  of  the  palaces  of  the  Csesare, 
we  seem  rather  to  have  come  to  a  fashionable  promenade  in  bright 
gardens,  where  flowers  glisten  beneath  the  spray  of  fountains,  and 
terraces  are  made  shady  and  attractive  by  wreaths  of  roses  and 
jasmine  trained  along  them  for  the  pleasure  of  the  gay  company 
who  throng  them;  but  beyond  these  gardens  a  most  complete 
spectacle  of  ruins,  apparently  in  hopeless  confusion,  is  seen. 

The  French  who  superintend  the  excavations  have  taken  much 
pains  to  instruct  those  who  visit  them.  In  all  directions  boards, 
bearing  inscriptions,  have  been  put  up:  on  one  we  read,  "Here 
lived  Hortentius;"  on  another,  **Here  was  the  house  of  Cicero ;" 
on  a  third,  ^^  Here  Romulus  made  a  gate."  One  bare  space  has 
an  inscription  to  the  effect  that  there  once  bloomed  the  gardens  of 
Adonis;  while  another  is  pointed  out  as  the  spot  where  Augustus, 
the  builder  of  the  first  of  the  Caesar  palaces,  reared  a  temple  to 
Apollo;  here  the  remains  of  an  arched  roof,  with  delicate  tracery  in 
fresco,  is  said  (though  doubts  are  raised  on  the  subject)  to  be  all 
that  is  left  of  the  dainty,  richly-painted  baths  of  Livia ;  and  here 
sundry  bases,  half  cleansed  from  the  earth  that  covered  them,  are 
supposed  to  have  supported  the  columns  of  a  balcony,  from  which 
.emperors  viewed  the  games  in  a  circus  below.  But  still,  so  far  as 
the  excavations  have  yet  gone,  there  is  little  that  can  convey  any 
idea  of  the  grandeur  or  magnificence  of  the  palaces  raised  by  one 
emperor  after  another  on  the  Palatine  Hill;  ruin  seems  to  lie  on 
the  top  of  ruin ;  and,  to  me,  the  most  pleasurable  recollection  of 
our  visit  to  the  palace  of  the  Caisars  is  the  view  of  the  Coliseum, 
with  the  more  distant  Campagna,  which  we  obtained  from  one  of 
the  terraces.  Tombs  succeeded  palaces  in  our  afternoon's  work; 
first  that  of  the  Scipio's  family,  which  stands  in  a  vineyard  to  the 
left  of  the  Appian  way,  a  series  of  dark  chambers  with  receoses,  on 
which  are  inscriptions  copied  from  the  originals  which  have  been 
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taken  to  the  Vatican.  An  active  trade  appeared  to  be  carried  on 
hy  the  boy  who  guided  us,  in  little  lamps  of  baked  clay,  carefully 
stained  with  the  mouldy  tint  of  age  and  damp,  but  probably  very 
recent  inmates  of  the  tombs  from  which  they  profess  to  have  been 
dug.  From  the  heathen's  we  went  to  the  Christians'  last  resting 
place,  and  entering  the  church  of  San  Sebastiano,  we  were  met  by 
a  monk,  who,  after  pointing  out  to  us  the  statue  of  the  saint  in  a 
chapel  dedicated  to  him,  and  the  rich  marbles  in  another  chapel 
belonging  to  the  family  of  Albani,  presented  each  of  us  with  a 
lighted  taper,  and  led  the  way  to  the  catacombs  beneath  the 
church;  very  carefully  did  I  watch  my  candle  and  that  of  the 
monk  who  guided  us,  for  hopeless,  indeed,  would  have  been  any 
attempt  to  thread  our  way  in  darkness  along  the  narrow  passages 
and  galleries  through  which  we  were  led;  generally,  the  walls  on 
either  side  consisted  of  tiers  of  niches,  in  which  had  been  laid  the 
dead;  occasionally  an  open  space  broke  the  network  of  these 
intersecting  galleries,  and  a  raised  mass  of  earth  showed  where  the 
altar  had  stood  in  the  dark  chapel  where  alone  the  Christian,  in 
the  early  days  of  persecution,  could  with  any  safety  worship  his 
God,  but,  except  the  bare  walls,  nothing  is  now  left  of  what  these 
subterranean  chambers  once  contained.  To  the  galleries  of  the 
Vatican  and  the  Lateran  have  been  carried  the  sarcophagi  and  the 
inscriptions  which  tell  of  the  ^^  hope  in  death,"  which  gave  peace 
to  the  Christian  then  in  his  last  hours,  even  under  the  cruel  pains 
of  martyrdom,  as  it  still  does,  and  ever  will,  to  those  who  yield  up 
their  spirits  in  humble  faith  to  the  God  who  gave  them,  and  to 
the  Saviour  who  has  died  to  redeem  them. 

We  came  home  by  the  Pantheon  and  along  the  Corso;  near  the 
former  is  one  of  the  principal  markets  of  Rome,  and  if  the  taste 
in  food  of  its  population  may  be  judged  of  by  the  show  on  its 
stalls,  the  Romans  must  be  very  far  behind  other  European  people 
in  their  dietetic  requirements.  Bony  carcases  of  sheep  and  limp 
kids  hang  around  the  butchers'  stalls;  beneath  them  are  dead 
porcupines, hedgehogs,  and  other  vermin;  the  ^^delicatessen"  staUs 
exhibit  saucers  of  clotted  blood,  attenuated  fowls,  with  the  little 
soft  eggs  that  have  been  drawn  from  them  lying  in  heaps  bv  their 
side ;  birds  of  all  kinds,  sparrows  and  goldfinches,  owls  and  mag- 
pies, hawks  and  crows  hang  around,  and  at  not  a  few  stalls  we  saw 
meat  that  looked  very  much  like  horseflesh.  The  vicinity  of  this 
market  helps  to  make  the  spot  on  which  the  Pantheon  stands  one 
of  the  dirtiest  in  Rome*  Nor  is  the  state  of  the  interior  much  better ; 
the  pavement  is  broken  in  many  places,  the  walls  look  damp  and 
mouldy ;  shabby  confessional-boxes,  plaster  figures  of  saints,  and 
tawdry  banners  have  replaced  the  bronze  that  uned  the  cupola  and 
the  marble  statues  that  stood  in  the  niches.  Beneath  the  open 
dome,  through  which  the  blue  sky  still  shines  as  it  did  nineteen 
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oenturies  ago,  is  the  tomb  of  Raphael;  other  celebrated  painteis 
are  also  buried  there.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  day  this  grand 
building,  now  used  for  Christian  worship,  may  be  restored  to  a 
condition  more  worthy  of  it. 

We  found  the  Corso  thronged  with  carriages  and  pedestrians. 
The  shops  in  which  the  lottery-tickets  were  exhibited  attracted 
crowds  of  people ;  Romans  of  all  classes  indulge  in  this  species  of 
gambling ;  even  the  poorest  try  to  save  a  few  baiocchi  to  invest 
^em  in  a  ticket  in  the  Papal  Lottery,  and  although  few  of  course 
draw  prizes,  ill-luck  seems  rather  to  encourage  than  to  dishearten 
the  gamblers,  who  are  ever  ready  to  purchase  from  week  to  week 
the  numbers  which  they  still  hope  may  bring  them  a  large  re- 
ward  for  the  money  they  have  risked.  Superstitition  mingles 
strongly  with  the  excitement  caused  by  the  lotteiy ;  books  are 

imblished,  which  by  fixing  certain  numbers  to  certain  names  are 
ooked  upon  as  prophetical  in  the  selection  of  a  ticket ;  accidents 
and  events  are  supposed  to  be  revelations  of  lucky  numbers. 
Dickens'  story  of  the  man  who  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse, 
and  who  was  followed  by  a  man  who  ran  so  fast  that  he  arrived 
just  as  the  unfortunate  rider  was  thrown,  and  falling  on  his  knees, 
clasped  his  hands  with  an  expression  of  wildest  anxiety,  exclaiming, 
^^If  you  have  life,  speak  one  word  to  me;  mention  your  age,  for 
heaven's  sake,  that  I  may  play  that  number  at  the  lottery,"  is 
perhaps  a  little  exaggerated,  but  the  same  feeling  and  belief  were 
shown  in  one  which  we  heard  from  a  friend  in  Rome,  the  number 
of  whose  house  was  !€?.  On  returning  from  their  drive  one  day, 
their  coachman  was  seized  with  apoplexy,  and  died  in  the  street 
ere  he  could  be  carried  into  the  house. 

The  people  who  had  gathered  round  the  dying  man  looked 
anxiously  at  the  number  over  the  gateway,  and  before  the  next 
morning  th^re  was  not  a  single  lottery  ticket  to  be  bought  in 
Rome  with  the  number  of  seven  on  it,  or  even  with  a  combination 
of  figures  which  would  produce  that  number !  The  pastrycoob' 
shops  had  also  become  very  attractive,  with  their  bright  display  of 
sugar  lambs,  bearing  a  golden  cross  and  satin  banner  of  spravs  of 
thorns,  and  of  figures  of  the  crucified  Saviour,  all  made  of  the 
same  sweet  material. 

Amid  the  ordinary  crowd  were  now  mingled  the  picturesque 
figures  of  the  pilgrims  who  had  come  into  Rome  for  the  ceremonies 
of  the  holy  week;  women  in  the  low  head-dress  and  short  heavy 
dcirt,  so  often  seen  in  Italian  pictures,  some  with  their  heads 
wrapped  in  scariet  flannel,  all  carrying  a  wallet  of  leather  or  of 
coarse  canvas ;  men— fine  sturdy  figures— arrayed  in  trousers  of 
skin,  the  hair  outside,  their  feet  in  sandals,  and  their  heads  covered 
with  a  wide^brimmed  hat,  a  keg  and  a  bundle  containing  bread 
and  T^etables,  slung  across  their  shouldera,  were  now  making 
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their  way  to  the  hospital  of  the  Trinlti  de*  Pellegrini,  where,  with 
a  certificate  from  their  priest  that  they  are  really  pilgrims,  and 
that  they  have  walked  sixty  miles,  they  are  received,  fed,  houeed 
and   washed  during  Passion  week.     I  had  been  liberally  supplied 
with  tickets  for  all  the  ceremonies  with  which  the  Papal  Church 
so  magnificently  celebrates  in  this  week  the  sufferings  and  death  of 
our   Saviour.     Among  others,  I  had  one   for  the  "lavanda,**  or 
feet  washing  at  this  hospital.     I  was  unable  to  use  it  until  the 
last  evening  on  which  the  pilgrims  are  allowed  to  remain,  and 
8o   many  had  already  departed  that  no  washing  was  considered 
necessary  for  the  few  old  women  who  were  still  there.    The  friend 
who  accompanied  me  and  I  were  however  invited  by  two  ladies, 
who  received  our  tickets,  to  join  in  the  evening  prayers,  and  to  see 
afterwards  the  supper  provided  for  their   pilgrim   guests.     We 
followed  them  into  a  room  where  were  assembled  some  half-dozen 
old  women,  a  few  others  dressed  in  black;  they  themselves  were 
in    ivhite,  with  scarlet  aprons,  mittens,  and  head-dresses;  and  a 
priest,  who  also  wore  a  scarlet  hood.     Prayers  in  Latin  were  read 
by  the  priest;  the  ladies  joined  fervently  in  them,  and  uttered 
with  extreme  velocity  the  oft-repeated  supplication  of  ^^  Maria  ora 
pro   nobis."    The  thought  of  "use  not  vain  repetitions"  would 
come  into  my  mind,  as  I  listened  to  these  appeals.     During  the 
service  some  one  touched  my  arm,  and  turning  round  I  saw  one 
of  the  old  pilgrim  women  had  crept  near  me,  while  the  others 
prayed.     She  held  out  her  withered  hand,  and  whispered  "Piccola 
moneta,  signora,  ho  lungo  cammino  da  fare,"  looking  carefully 
the  ^while  to  see  that  no  one  observed  the  petition  she  was  making. 
The  prayers  over,  we  all  went  to  the,  supper.     The  ladies — who 
we  were  told  were  of  noble  families  in  Rome — cJiarmed  us  with 
their  kindness  to  their  guests;  they  fed  them  bounteously,  and 
when  they  were  satisfied  filled  thdr  wallets  with  the  fragments. 
.Nor  were  they  less  gracious  to  their  English  visitors ;  they  took 
us  to  the  room  in  which  the  lavanda  is  performed,  to  the  clean 
airy  chamber,  lighted  by  the  lamps  which   burnt   beneath   the 
image  of  the  virgin,  where  the. pilgrims  slept;  explained  all  we 
wished  to  learn,  and  at  last  accompanied  us  to  the  door  of  the 
hospital,  giving  us  such  a  kind  and  courteous  farewell  that  we 
rejoiced  in  having  had  this  "  private  view  "  of  one  of  the  Roman 
sights,  instead  of  mingling  with  the  crowd  we  should  have  found 
there  on  an  earlier  nignt  in  the  week. 

So  much  had  been  said  as  to  the  necessity  of  being  early  at  St. 
Peter's  if  we  would  obtain  a  seat  in  the  tribune  on  Palm  Sunday, 
that  we  started  soon  after  five  o'clock  for  our  walk  there.  The 
streets  in  the  early  morning  were  cleanly  swept.  Not  many  people 
-were  as  yet  abroad.  Troops  of  white  goats  were  coming  in,  and 
dogs  were  sniffing  about,  waiting  for  the  first  deposit  of  garbage 
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in  their  accustomed  comers.  Grossing  St.  Angelo  Bridge,  oyer 
"which  no  carriages  but  those  of  the  cardinals  were  allowed  on  this 
day  to  pass,  we  found  the  streets  of  the  Borgo  already  full  of  car- 
riages, on  their  way  to  St.  Petet^s.  The  ladies  who  occupied  them 
were  all  in  black,  while  the  men,  in  strone^  contrast,  were  arrayed 
in  every  brilliant  colour  and  decoration  that  their  state  or  profes- 
sion demanded.  By  the  corridor  which  leads  to  the  Vatican 
several  of  the  Pope's  guards  were  assembled.  Their  dress  is  said 
to  have  been  invented  by  Michael  Angelo  in  fun;  they  certainly 
look  more  like  the  knaves  in  a  pack  of  cards  than  anything  else. 
Passing  them,  we  presented  our  tickets,  and  were  admitted  into 
one  of  the  square  boxes  on  either  side  of  the  high  altar,  from  which 
ladies  are  permitted  to  witness  the  benediction  of  the  palms,  the 
homage  tendered  by  the  cardinals  to  the  Pope,  and  the  other 
ceremonies  of  the  day.  Four  hours  wo  sat  before  they  began,  bat 
they  were  not  tedious.  By  good  advice  we  had  gone  to  the  last 
row  of  seats  in  the  tribune,  thus  escaping  all  disturbance  from  those 
who  arrived  later  than  ourselves,  and  being  also  able  to  see  much 
that  was  going  on  behind  us.  Constantly  the  tingling  of  a  bell 
announcea  that  mass  was  to  be  performed  in  one  of  the  chapels ;  a 
priest  and  an  acolyte,  followed  by  a  little  troop  of  worshippers, 
passed  into  the  one  selected;  every  now  and  then  a  female  crossed 
the  pavement  and  knelt  at  one  of  the  confessional  boxes.  Presently 
the  opening  of  a  door  ushered  in  boys  dressed  in  scarlet  skirts,  yrith 
white  robes  over  them,  walking  two  and  two,  and  carrying  clothes* 
baskets  full  of  palms  for  the  coming  benediction.  These  palms, 
which  are  sent  from  St.  Remo,  are  manufactured  into  shapes  very 
much  like  bonnet  ornaments  by  the  Romans.  Their  long  gracefill 
leaves  and  stems,  left  in  their  natural  state,  would,  I  think,  be  an 
improvement  upon  the  twisting  and  plaiting  they  undergo  before 
they  are  considered  ready  for  the  Pope's  blessing.  I  find  in  my 
notes  of  the  Palm  Sunday  ceremonies  the  following  words,  which 
perhaps  I  may  as  well  copy  here  as  write  a  longer  description  of 
them:  ^^  St.  Peter^s  at  7.5  A.H.  Wonderful  pageant  of  Pope  and 
palms,  cardinals  and  capes,  bishops  and  benedictions,  chamberlains 
and  chalices,  soldiers,  priests,  and  people  I " 

To  me  the  whole  service  seemed  more  like  a  theatrical  display 
than  a  devotional  worship  in  accordance  with  the  teaching  and 
example  of  Him  who  came  in  all  humility  to  teach  and  preach  a 
pure  and  spiritual  religion  untrammelled  by  any  but  the  most 
simple  ceremony  ;  but  it  has  been  well  said  that,  ^^  We  travel  to 
little  purpose  if  we  carry  with  us  the  standard  only  which  is  found 
at  home,  and  expect  the  religious  sentiment  to  maniliest  itself  at  all 
times  and  in  all  places  in  the  same  manner."  To  those  who  took 
a  part  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  holy  week  in  Rome  we  must  hope 
and  believe  they  were  blessed  in  that  they  were  offered  in  all  sin 
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cerity,  and  in  a  belief  of  their  fitness  for  commemorating  the  all-* 
important  events .  they  were  intended  to  celebrate.  The  blessing 
of  the  people  from  the  balcony  of  St.  Peter's  on  Thursday  impressed 
me  more;  the  old  man  looked  so  kind,  and  the  bowed  heads  below 
so  devotional ;  but  the  Cena  in  the  vestibule  afterwards,  to  a  view 
of  which  I  was,  I  may  say,  literally  carried  by  the  crowd  who  went 
with  me  to  see  it,  certainly  seemed  to  me  more  gorgeous  than 
religious.  The  table  at  which  the  representatives  of  the  Apostles 
were  to  be  regaled  was  magnificently  laid  out  with  golden  dishes 
and  ornaments.  Flowers — ^after  the  ceremony  rushed  at  by  the 
spectators  within  reach  of  them — were  strewn  in  abundance  over 
the  cloth ;  the  twelve  priests  who  represented  the  Apostles,  with 
a  thirteenth,  to  represent  a  traditional  visitor  to  Pope  Gregory, 
came  in  a  little  while  before  Pio  Nono.  They  were  dressed  in 
white,  with  stiflF  conical  white  caps ;  the  Pope's  dress  was  magni- 
ficent in  gold  and  lace,  and  hardly  in  character  with  the  duty  of 
waiting  on  the  priests,  which  he  was  about  to  perform.  He  carried 
a  plate  of  food  to  each,  but  their  appetites  appeared  to  be  rather 
prospective  than  present,  for  instead  of  eating  what  was  given 
them,  they  opened  the  napkins  with  which  they  had  been  provided, 
and  emptied  into  them  the  contents  of  all  the  dishes  and  plates 
upon  the  table — a  rather  unseemly  proceeding  it  appeared  to  me. 

On  Good  Friday,  which,  though  observed  in  the  churches  of 
both  Catholics  and  Protestants,  is  not  kept  in  Rome  as  it  is  in 
England,  inasmuch  as  the  shops  are  all  open  and  ordinary  work  is 
carried  on  as  usual,  as  well  as  on  Thursday  and  Saturday  in  the 
Holy  week  is  solemnised  the  office  called  Tenebrss  in  the  Sistine 
chapel.  All  is  hung  with  black  cloth;  the  pontifical  choir  chant 
in  a  monotonous  tone  fourteen  psalms,  at  the  end  of  each  psalm  a 
candle,  standing  in  a  triangular  frame  which  holds  fifteen,  is  ex- 
tinguished ;  after  this  every  light  in  the  chapel  is  put  out,  except 
the  one  remaining  candle  in  the  frame ;  a  pause  of  solemn  silence 
is  held  for  a  few  moments,  and  then,  while  the  burning  candle  is 
withdrawn — in  sounds  most  sweet  and  melancholy,  swelHng  out 
in  power  and  then  dying  away  in  softest  cadence — is  sung  the 
"Miserere,"  the  penetential  psalm  of  David,  set  to  music  of  mar- 
vellous beauty.  As  the  last  note  of  the  Miserere  wails  forth,  the 
candle  is  replaced  in  the  frame  from  which  it  had  been  taken, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  knocking  of  sticks  behind  the  altar  is 
heard.  We  learnt  that  the  whole  of  this  was  symbolical  of  the 
death  and  resurrection  of  our  Saviour  and  of  the  tumult  made  by 
the  Jews  when  they  clamoured  for  the  sentence  of  death  to  be 
passed  upon  Him !  As  we  stood  in  the  corridor  by  the  Sala 
liegia,  after  the  service,  the  Pope,  with  Cardinal  Antonelli  and 
others,  passed  close  by  us;  the  poor  old  man  looked  tired  and 
feeble  as  he  walked  along,  but  he  smiled  benevolently  on  those  who 
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pressed  forward  to  gain  a  near  view  of  him^  while  the  sharps 
wary  eyes  of  his  celebrated  secretary  turned  from  one  to  another 
of  the  assembled  crowd,  as  he  followed,  with  an  anxious  expres- 
sion on  his  dark  colourless  face,  in  the  train  of  his  holy  master. 
Much  has  been  said  and  written  in  a  deplorable  style  about  two 
spots  in  Kome — one  the  Protestant  burial-ground,  the  other  the 
Protestant  church ;  of  the  former,  I  will  only  say  that  no  one  who 
has  seen  it  can  do  aught  but  admire  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  in 
which  it  stands,  and  the  taste  and  order  with  which  the  graves  of 
our  countrymen  and  women  are  kept;  of  the  latter,  the  fact  of  its 
being  "  without  the  gates"  is  surely  no  matter  for  regret — it  is  a  well- 
appointed,  well-lighted  building,  bare,  certainly,  of  all  the  mere- 
tricious ornaments  with  which  the  Gilbert  Scotts  of  our  day  are  so 
fond,  but  well  fitted  for  the  simple  services  of  the  Protestant  faith. 
To  me  the  perfume  of  the  fresh  sweet  roses,  with  which  it  was 
decorated  on  Easter  morning,  appeared  far  more  appropriate  than 
the  artificial  scent  with  which  the  swinging  of  the  censers  had 
filled  St.  Peter's,  when  an  hour  or  two  later  I  went  there  to  hear 
the  music  of  the  silver  trumpets. 

Not  along  the  streets  to-day,  but  across  the  ferry  at  the  Ripetta, 
and  through  the  breezy  fields  that  lead  to  the  back  of  the  castb 
of  St.  Angelo;  this  had  often  been  our  road  to  St.  Peter's,  and  the 
ferryman  and  I  were  quite  on  friendly  terms  by  this  time,  he 
handed  me  down  the  slippery  steps  into  his  broad  boat,  kept  cool 
by  its  sloping  roof,  and  smiled  approvingly  as  I  admired  the  fresh 
flowers  and  bright  little  lamp  which  hung,  in  honour  of  the  day> 
beneath  his  Madonna's  shrine  in  the  stern. 

The  steps  in  the  Piazza  St.  Pietro  were  covered  with  people, 
who  waited  there,  regardless  of  the  noonday  sun,  for  the  blessing 
which  the  Pope  was,  after  the  service  within  the  Basilica,  again  to 
confer  upon  them.     Inside  St.  Peter's  there  was  scarcely  room  to 
stand,   the   moment   had   nearly   arrived    when    the   marvellous 
trumpets  were  to  sound ;  gaining  my  way  to  the  front  of  the  mag- 
nificent Capello  del  San  Sacramento,  I  had  time  to  look  round  on 
the  gorgeous  scene,  and  to  hear  the  concluding  notes  sung  by  the 
papal  choir,  when  the  ringing  of  a  bell  announcing  the  elevation 
of  the  host  was  heard ;  at  this  sound  the  whole  multitude  prostrated 
themselves,  all  fell  to  the  ground,  a  death-like  silence  came  into 
the  church,  and  then  floating  high  above  all  came  the  sweet  and 
solemn  strains  of  the  invisible  trumpets;  it  seemed  as  if  angels 
were  mingling  their  musical  praises  with  those  of  mortals  while 
they   sounded;    no  one  who  has  heard  them   can  forget  them. 
Scarcely  had  the  trumpets  ceased  when  St.  Pctei^s  was  again  in 
commotion;    all  were  now  anxious  to  get  out  in   time  for  the 
blessing,  and  as  the  heavy  leather-covered  mats  swayed  backwards 
and  forwards,  pressed  and  released  by  the  crowd,  it  was  a  work  of 
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no  little  difficulty  and  some  danger  to  escape  through  them  with- 
out being  squeezed  or  knocked  down  in  the  attempt. 

One  more  picture  and  my  tale  of  Easter  Sunday  in  Rome  will 
be  done.  We  stand  in  the  evening  on  the  Pincian  Hill,  the  air 
is  heavy  with  the  scent  of  flowers,  flre-flies  glitter  in  the  darkness, 
and  the  fountains,  splashing  amid  their  ferny  fringes,  make  soft 
music,  interrupted  by  the  merry  laugh  of  those  who  chat  while 
they  watch  with  us  for  the  illumination  of  St.  Peter's.  Suddenly, 
in  a  moment,  there  rises  in  the  sky  a  cupola  of  stars,  tracing  out 
in  light  the  whole  of  the  Basilica,  but  depriving  it  of  all  appear- 
ance of  solidity ;  the  stars,  at  first  pale  yellow,  change  to  brilliant 
gold,  and  then  after  shining  for  some  ten  minutes,  the  fairy  fabrio 
disappears  as  suddenly  as  it  came;  St.  Peter's  is  again  lost  in  the 
gloom  of  night,  and  we  return  to  our  hotel  convinced  that  we 
have  just  seen  a  spectacle  of  more  glorious  magic  beauty  than  we 
have  ever  before  or  probably  ever  snail  again  vritness. 
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Know'st  thou,  Gretchen,  how  it  happens 

That  the  dear  ones  die? 
God  walks  daily  in  his  garden 

While  the  sun  shines  high : 
In  that  garden  there  are  roses 

Beautiful  and  bright, 
And  he  gazes  round  delighted 

With  the  lovely  sight: 
If  he  marks  one  gaily  blooming, 

Than  the  rest  more  fair, 
He  will  pause  and  look  upon  it, 

Full  of  tender  care : 
And  the  beauteous  rose  he  gathers 

In  his  bosom  lies 

But  on  earth  are  tears  and  sorrow. 

For  a  dear  one  dies ! 

Louisa  Stuart  Gostell  o 
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A  SEQUEL  TO  "  WOBTH  THE  WINNING." 

IV. 


AT  CHUECH. 


Kat£  and  Austin  stopped  a  few  feet  from  the  church-door  to 
let  the  rest  of  the  party^  who  were  some  yards  behind^  come  up 
with  them.     The  Sunday-school  was  at  this  moment  trooping  two 
and  two  in  at  the  churchyard-gate,  a  sorry  little  band,  composed 
of  about  twenty  miserably  clothed  urchins,  with  a  dark  austere- 
looking  man  at  their  head,  who  frowned  and  muttered  periodically 
at  the  boys  of  the  first  rank,  but  apparently  for  no  reason  in  par- 
ticular.     The  Rev.  Mr.  Hawkes  brought  up  the  rear,  looking 
down  at  his  toes  and  straight  ahead  of  him  by  turns,  in  the  manner 
peculiar  to  him,  while  the  feet  were  flung  out  desperately,  and  the 
hand  which  grasped  his  walking-stick  shot  up  into  the  air  in  a 
frantic  kind  of  way,  as  if  continual  assaults  had  to  be  made  to 
compel  some  imaginary  foe  who  stood  in  his  path  to  clear  out  of 
it;  all  which  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  galvanic  influences  were 
in  very  lively  exercise  that  morning.     Every  now  and  then  he 
strode  up  to  one  of  the  boys,  walked  for  a  few  steps  beside  him, 
employed  the  time  in  silently  pulling  one  of  his  ears,  or  shaking 
him  by  the  collar  of  his  jacket,  making  horrible  faces  at  him  at 
the  same  time,  and  having  finished  this  pleasing  operation,  fell 
back  once  more  to  the  rear.     It  was  this  eccentric  behaviour  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Hawkes  which  had  attracted  Austin's  attention. 

^  Mr.  Hawkes  seems  determined  to  keep  Christmas  in  his  own 
fashion,"  he  remarked,  as  the  vicar  of  Marsh  ward  dragged  a  sickly 
boy,  who  looked  all  trousers,  from  the  ranks,  grasped  him  about 
the  middle  of  the  back,  shook  him  as  a  terrier  does  a  rat,  and  put 
him  back  again.  ^^I  suppose  his  theory  must  be  that  one's  own 
Christmas  is  made  all  the  merrier  by  making  somebody  else's  un- 
comfortable; or  do  you  think  he  shook  tnat  youngster  out  of 
kindness,  by  way  of  putting  some  warmth  into  him,  which  his  own 
garments  look  unable  to  manage?" 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Reefer,  I ^"  replied  Kate,  and  stopped  short,  as 

if  words  failed  her  to  convey  all  she  felt  upon  the  subject  of  Mr. 

Hawkes.     "  Hateful,  odious  man !  I  should  like  to Oh,  don't 

speak  about  him!  Look  at  him,  how  he's  pulling  that  poor 
boy's  ears  I  The  wretch  I  I  wish  there  were  pillories  now-a- 
days ;  I  should  like  to  see  Mr.  Hawkes  nailed  up  by  the  ear  for  a 
minute,  just  to  let  him  know  how  it  feels.    He  and  Miss  Bipont 
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are  the  only  two  people  I  detest.  I  wish  they  would  take  it  into 
their  heads  to  fall  in  love  and  marry  each  other,  what  a  cat-and- 
dog  life  they  would  lead ! " 

'^  What  a  wicked  exultation  you  seem  to  have  in  the  picture 
of  what  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hawkes's  domestic  life  would  be  likely 
tobe!" 

/You  don't  know  what  a  horrid  pair  they  are,  Mr.  Reefer. 
Oh,  they ^Mr.  Hawkes  is  such  a  dreadful  man  to  be  a  clergy- 
man. He  seems  only  to  care  about  people  that  he  thinks  he  can 
get  something  out  of,  and  to  hate  and  bully  all  the  rest  of  the 
world.  He  often  stops  short  in  the  middle  of  reading  prayers  and 
scowls  at  the  boys  as  if  he  could  murder  them  all ;  wc  nre  afraid 
sometimes  that  he  will  come  out  of  the  reading-desk  and  box  some 
of  their  ears  in  church.  Here  come  those  Jenkinson  people,  I 
declare.  Mr.  Hawkes  will  make  them  his  best  bow  when  he  sees 
them  driving  up  to  his  church  in  such  a  grand  carriage." 

And,  as  Kate  had  predicted,  the  vicar  made  the  best  obeisance 
he  could  as  the  Jenkinson  equipage  rolled  past  him.     He  jerked 
hia  head  round  when  he  heard  tne  wheels  behind  him,  then  jerked 
it  down  towards  his  boots,  then  jerked  it  up  again  until  his  fea- 
tures were  exactly  facing  the  sky  above  him,  and  finallv,  by  some 
miraculous  movement  of  one  of  his  hands,  twitched  his  nat  off  and 
twitched  it  on  again,  while  with  the  other  he  made  a  desperate 
lunge  at  the  invisible  adversary  who  hedged  his  path.     Mrs.  Al- 
gernon Jenkinson  acknowledged  the  salute  with  the  utmost  con- 
descension; she  bowed  to  the  vicar  as  only  a,  person  like  herself, 
80  thoroughly  versed  in  all  the  ramifications  of  style,  could  have 
bowed,  while  a  smile  quite  royal  in  its  graciousness  lighted  her 
countenance   for   an   instant    (only  for   an   instant;   your  really 
oHshed  and  stylish  lady  knows  to  the  tenth  part  of  a  second 
ow  long  a  smile  may  linger  on  the  features),  as  she  turned  to 
whisper  something  to  her  husband.  .  Possibly,  the  vicar  of  Marsh- 
ward  may  have  been  mentioned  to  Mrs.  Jenkinson  as  the  Rev. 
Harvey  Hawkes,  which  would   naturally  account  for  the  gracious 
recognition  he  received.     But,  apart  from  that,  his  ecclesiastical 
character  alone  would  have  stood  him  in  good  stead,  for  Mrs. 
Jenkinson  cherished  a  most  proper  and  profound  respect  for  "  the 
Church,"  and  every  functionary  connected  with  it,  from  the  Lord 
Primate  himself  on  the  throne  of  St.  a  Beckett,  down   to   the 
humblest  priest  within  its  pale.     Ladies  of  the  Mrs.  Algernon 
Jenkinson  type  are  always  distinguished  by  a  profuse  veneration 
for  the  sanctities — a  sentiment,  however,  which  need  not  be  iden- 
tical  with   the   veneration   which   one   finds  in   other  religious 
bosoms.     Not  ostensibly  to  venerate  such  things  would  be  an  un- 
pardonable breach  of  the  proprieties — a  grave  offence  against  the 
prescriptions  of  good  style  and  good  breeding.     To  observe  some 
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of  these  dear  females  curtseying  at  the  creed^  to  watch  the  inteor 
sity  of  devotion  with  which  they  dnk  on  their  hassocks  and  buiy 
their  heads  in  their  muffi,  to  listen  to  the  unction  of  their  re- 
sponseSy  to  note  the  pious  solemnity  of  their  upward  gaze  at  the 
pulpit  during  sermon,  it  is  edifying,  it  is  truly  touching !  The 
most  laughable  incident  that  anybody  could  imagine  might  occur, 
but  not  a  muscle  of  their  faces  would  you  see  move,  and  it  would 
require  little  short  of  a  miracle  to  relax  in  the  smallest  degree  the 
rigidity  of  that  impressive  attitude  of  worship ;  because  to  know 
exactly  how  to  behave  in  chutch  is  one  of  the  most  important 
items  in  the  formula  of  a  person  who  makes  any  pretensions  to 
style. 

"How  do  you  do,  my  dear  Miss  Catherine?"  said  Mrs.  Jenkin- 
son,  with  much  impressment,  as  she  and  her  party  alighted  at  the 
church  door. 

The  carriage  out  of  which  she  got  was  not  her  own,  but  one  hired 
for  the  day  from  Ferneyhurst,  for  she  had  thought  it  would  be  as 
well  to  drive  to  church  the  first  time,  so  as  to  give  the  village  gen^ 
rally  some  idea  of  the  dashing  and  stylish  person  who  had  just 
arrived  among  them.  Poor  Mr.  Treeby,  how  his  aristocratic  spirit 
fumed  and  chafed  as  the  equipage  swept  past  him ;  how  all  the 
blood  of  the  long  line  of  Treebies,  from  the  famous  sausage-manu- 
facturer of  Queen  Anne  downwards,  swelled  his  heart  and  inflamed 
his  cheeks  with  honest  indignation  that  such  utter  parvenus  should 
be  rolling  past  him  in  their  "  barrowtch"  and  pair,  and  he  unable 
to  sport  his  "  landor"  and  his  Baronet,  because  the  noble  steed  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  play  the  invalid,  and  spend  bis  Christmas  in 
the  stable  with  a  blister  on  his  chest. 

"How  do  you  doj  my  dear  Miss  Catherine?  I  wish  you  a 
merry  Christmas,  and  many  of  them.  You  are  waiting  for  papa 
and  mamma ;  we  passed  them  this  moment,  and  dear  Mrs.  Treeby 
gave  me  one  of  her  charming  smiles.  I  wonder  you  have  not  your 
carriage  out  to-day ;  perhaps  Mr.  Trentham  Treeby  has  scruples; 
some  people  are  very  particular  about  driving  to  church  on 
Christmas  Day,  you  know.  I  assure  you,  my  dear  Miss  Catherine," 
she  went  on,  lowering  her  voice,  and  bringing  her  face  close  to 
Kate's — "  I  assure  you  I  have  some  scruples  myself,  but  I  thought 
that,  being  the  Jirst  time  that  we  presented  ouVselves  before  the 
village  people,  it  might  have  a  better  effect  if  we  drove  instead  of 
walking;    and   then,  my  dear  Miss  Catherine,  my  friend,  Mr. 

Binn-Wardour,  expressed  such  a  strong  wish  to  drive,  that 

He  is  such  a  charming  person !  I  must  introduce  him  to  you  after 
church." 

Saying  which,  Mrs.  Jenkinson  rustled  into  the  sanctuary  after 
her  family,  in  a  flame  coloured  silk  of  extra  gorgeousness,  which 
was  possibly  donned  for  the  same  reason  that  the  barouche  and 
pair  was  hired. 
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^^  Ha !  Good  day  to  ye,  Miss  Treeby.  Sharp  Christmas 
weather!"  said  the  vicar,  coming  up  with  his  ragged  school, 
which  he  allowed  his  austere  lieutenant  to  marshal  into  the  church 
by  himself,  after  having  given  a  parting  shake  to  the  lean  youth, 
who  seemed  his  favourite  subject  for  operating  upon. 

"  I  pity  people  who  haven't  plenty  of  clothes  to  put  on,"  said 
Kate.  "  How  wretchedly  off  some  of  the  school  are ;  some  of  them 
have  scarcely  whole  sleeves  to  their  jackets.  Why  were  you  pull- 
ing that  little  pale-faced  fellow  about  so  roughly,  Mr.  Hawkes?" 

Mr.  Hawkes  first  said  "  Ha,"  which  was  his  general  way  of  in- 
troducing whatever  was  to  follow ;  and,  secondly,  he  threw  back 
his  head  and  expanded  his  chest  violently  under  a  sudden  shock 
from  the  galvanic  influences,  which  usually  operated  with  most 
vigour  when  the  stimulating  cause  was  irritant  in  its  character. 
'^  Ha ! "  he  repeated,  while  his  harsh  face  presented  for  the  moment 
a  curiously  biform  appearance,  the  one  half  of  it  being  drawn  down 
in  a  horrible  frown,  and  the  other  trying  hard  to  wear  an  expres- 
sion of  good  humour,  which  it  did  very  grimly.  ^^  Young  Dibden 
— old  Dibden's  boy.  Miss  Treeby;  an  impudent,  ignorant,  un- 
grateful, profane  little  scoundrel.  He  won't  behave  himself  in  the 
house  of  God,  and  he  wouldn't  walk  through  the  churchyard 
without  talking  to  the  boy  next  him.  I  had  to  teach  him  a  little 
respect  for  this  sacred  day.  Miss  Treeby ;  none  of  those  boys  have 
any  reverence  for  Christmas,  and  none  of  'em  know  their  catechism. 
I'll  teach  the  boys  in  my  Sunday  school  how  to  reverence  the 
birthday  of  our  Blessed  Lord!^ 

The  deep  and  solemn  emphasis  with  which  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Hawkes  pronounced  the  last  two  words,  and  the  involuntary  half 
inclination  of  the  head  with  which  he  accompanied  them,  as  if 
forgetful  of  the  fact  that  he  was  not  of&ciating  in  the  reading-desk, 
must  surely  have  convinced  the  most  prejudiced  witness  of  the 
genuineness  and  fervour  of  his  piety. 

It  sounded  almost  sacrilegious  to  hear  Kate  reply : 

"  You  wouldn't  wish  your  boys  not  to  be  merry  and  jolly  on 
Christmas  Day,  would  you,  Mr.  Hawkes?  Isn't  it  the  proper 
thing  for  Christmas?  You  couldn't  expect  them  to  understand 
much  about  any  other  way  of  keeping  it  at  their  age,  you  know, 
especially  if  they  felt  cold  and  uncomfortable,  which  a  good  many 
of  them  looked.  I  dare  say  they  were  talking  and  whistling  to 
help  to  keep  each  other  warm  and  ch^er  each  other  up,  and  Tm 
sure  if  they  were  God  wouldn't  find  fault  with  them  for  doing  it." 

This  answer,  however,  was  lost  upon  Mr.  Hawkes,  who  had 
turned  to  greet  his  patron.  Miss  Bipont,  who  came  up  at  this 
moment;  but  as  the  answer  in  question  (particularly  the  last  part 
of  it)  would  have  sounded  profane  in  the  vicar's  sanctified  ears,  it 
was  perhaps  as  well  for  Kate  that  he  did  not  hear  it.  Mr.  Hawkes, 
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doffing  his  hat  and  bowing  to  Miss  Bipont,  afforded  nearly  as 
edifying  a  spectacle  of  becoming  humility  as  his  previous  obeisance 
when  mentioning  a  certain  sacred  name.   The  vicar  looked  to  Miss 
Bipont  for  his  turkey  and  plum-pudding  that  day^  for  he  had  eaten 
his  Christmas  dinner  at  Beauchamp  House  as  regularly  as  clockwork 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  and,  indeed,  was  the  only  person 
ever  favoured  with  a  cover  at  the  spinster's  hospitable  board«  Miss 
Bipont  had  presented  him  with  his  present  living,  and  being  a 
female  endowed  by  nature  with  much  strong  religious  impulse,  and 
imbued  with  a  profound  veneration  for  the  sacerdotal  character  in 
the  abstract,  she  had  so  far  broken  through  her  rules  of  rigid 
domestic  economy  as  to  have  the  cloth  laid  for  two  on  Sundays, 
and  a  shoulder  of  mutton  placed  thereon  for  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hawkes 
to  carve.     It  was  currently  reported  that  Miss  Bipont  took  great 
credit  to  herself  for  this  graceful  piece  of  condescension  towards 
the  Church  and  the  selfndenial  which  it  involved,  and  that  she 
fully  expected  when  she  got  to  Heaven  to  be  accommodated  with 
a  cosier  place  than  most  people  in  consequence.     Whether  the 
spinster  took  the  opportunity  of  having  her  spiritual  puLse  felt  and 
her  spiritual  wants  prescribed  for  during  these  Sunday  visits  would 
appear  to  be  doubtful ;  but  if  such  were  the  case,  'tis  certain  the 
business  must  have  been  all  done  while  discussing  the  shoulder  of 
mutton,  for  as  soon  as  the  cloth  was  removed,  Miss  Bipont  used  to 
retire  from  the  room,  leaving  the  vicar  to  demolish  a  bottle  of  her 
father's  prime  old  port  at  his  leisure,  and  to  go  home  when  he 
liked.     As  the  late  Mr.  Bipont*s  port  was  so  prime,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Hawkes  always  did  demolish  it,  and  always  took  care  not  to  leave 
a  single  drop  for  the  famished  domestic,  who  was  in  the  habit  of 
testing  the  state  of  the  bottle  with  her  lips  after  her  pastor  had 
departed.     The  wine  had  such  a  soothing  and  comforting  effect 
on  Mr.  Hawkes's  inner  man  that  he  always  felt  loath  to  leave  his 
arm*chair,  and  generally  made  his  exit  at  a  late  hour.     Indeed,  it 
was  noised  abroad  that  on.  one  occasion  he  felt  so  little  inclination 
to  reach  his  own  house,  that  he  laid  himself  down  in  a  ditch  by  the 
roadside,  and  slept  peacefully  till  he  was  awakened  early  next 
morning  by  a  labourer  on  his  way  to  work. 

Miss  Bipont  returned  the  vicar^s  salutation  by  a  nod  and  a  kind 
of  half  curtsey,  as  she  tripped  into  the  church  porch  in  her  inevi- 
table white  stockings  and  shoes,  and  followed  by  a  cadaverous 
maid  bearing  her  bible  ai|d  prayer-book. 

"Glorious  weather  this,  vicar;  it  doesn't  wet  one's  feet  like  the 
damp,"  she  cried,  in  her  sharp  voice,  as  she  stamped  her  feet  on 
the  stones  to  shake  off  the  particles  of  snow  that  clung  to  her 
shoes,  "  I  hope  your  reverence  has  got  a  good  sermon  for  us  this 
morning.  Some  of  the  people  need  one  very  badly,  I  can  tell  you. 
That  man  Griffiths  is  hopelessly  hardened.     Smalloake  has  no 
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effect  on  him  whatever ;  Fve  read  ^  The  Softening  Showers'  right 
through  to  him,  and,  instead  of  softening  him,  they  only  make  him 
utter  more  profane  oaths  than  ever.  I  don't  quite  understand  it, 
vicar,  for  I  never  knew  Smalioake  fail  before  ;  he  was  always  my 
resource  when  other  writers  made  no  impression.  Ah,  Miss 
Catherine,  how  do  you  do?  That  is  the  young  gentleman  that 
refused  my  tract,  I  believe.  I  fear  you  do  not  study  your  true 
interests,  young  man.  The  soul,  the  soul,  before  everything ;  but 
its  the  body,  the  body,  the  body,  with  the  present  generation.  He 
has  repented  by  this  time,  perhaps;  I  shall  be  happy  to  renew  the 
offer  if  he  has,  but  I  can't  just  now,  because  I've  left  Beauty  and 
my  bag  at  home;  he  always  lies  on  it  when  I'm  at  church,  you 
know— dear  little  thing  I " 

This  was  all  spoken  ai  Mr.  Reefer,  but  to  Kate,  the  spinster^s 
orbs  taking  one  or  two  furtive  and  fierce  glances  from  behind  her 
spectacles  at  the  object  of  solicitude,  who  on  his  part  surveyed  his 
would-be  benefactress  with  a  serene  and  amused  smile. 

^^I  expect  you'll  find  Reefer  a  tough  customer.  Miss  B.," 
said  Mr.  Treeby,  who  joined  them  at  this  moment  with  the  rest  of 
his  &mily.  ^^  It's  all  fish  that  comes  to  your  net,  I  know,  but 
Reefer's  a  fish  that  won't  bite  in  a  hurry ;  he  don't  go  in  for  tracts, 
and  conversions,  and  black  niggers,  and  stuff  of  that  kind,  by 
Jove ! " 

^^  Mr.  Treeby  knows  my  negative  idiosyncrasies,  you  see,"  put 
in  Mr.  Reefer. 

But  the  spinster  having  but  a  hazy  idea  of  what  idiosyncrasy 
meant,  only  replied  by  a  suspicious  and  angry  glance  at  the 
speaker,  and,  turning  to  Treeby,  said, 

^^It's  very  shocking  to  hear  you,  Mr.  Treeby.  /  should  be 
afraid,  if  I  were  you,  to  use  protisine  language  on  a  holy  day,  and 
at  the  very  threshold  of  the  church.  Bless  my  soul  I  Mrs.  Treeby, 
how  you  are  all  muffled  up.  You  must  be  a  delicate  set.  Look 
at  me  I  not  even  a  pair  of  boots."  And  the  robust,  weather- 
defying  creature  looked  proudly  down  at  her  ill-protected  ankles, 
and  pointed  out  first  one  foot  and  then  the  other,  for  the  better 
inspection  of  those  standing  around  her. 

*^  You  must  be  precious  deep  in  love  with  Jack  Frost,  Miss  B.," 
said  Treeby,  smiting  on  his  chest,  and  stamping  his  feet,  **  and 
Jack  Frost  must  be  precious  out  of  love  with  you,  or  you'd  soon 
feel  his  nippers  through  those  half-an^-half  affairs.  A  pair  of 
good  cow-hide  Duke  of  Wellington's  are  the  only  thing  for  me,  by 
Jove!  It's  colder  than  Caucus  itself  to-day;  my  toes  are  about 
frozed  off.  Penalties  of  Adam  and  Eve,  confound  'em !  If  they 
hadn't  had  their  thick  aprons  they'd  have  felt  Jack's  nips,  and 
know  a  bit  about  what  their  succeeding  prodigy  was  to  feel  after 
them.    Now,  Parson  Hawkes,  just  you  end  your  boiling  off' sharp, 
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and  don't  keep  us  sitting  till  we're  freezed  into  pillars  like  Lot's 
wife." 

This  was  addressed  prospectively  to  the  vicar  by  Mr.  Treeby, 
Mr.  Hawkes  having  retired  to  put  on  his  surplice. 

^  Oh,  shocking — shocking ! "  said  Miss  Bipont,  shaking  her 
head,  and  putting  her  fingers  in  her  ears;  at  which  Mr.  Treeby 
guffawed  loudly,  and  they  all  went  into  church. 

A  cranky  harmonium,  which  seemed  as  if  it  had  lost  the  half  of 
its  notes,  and  was  trying  its  best  to  articulate  with  those  that 
remained,  was  making  valiant  efforts  to  mumble  out  a  voluntary 
from  what  could  scarcely  be  dignified  with  the  name  of  gallery; 
and  Mr.  Hawkes  was  in  the  reading-desk  with  his  head  secreted 
in  his  surplice.  When  the  vicar  looked  up  from  his  posture  of 
devotion,  his  eyes  seemed  to  rest  instinctively  on  the  Sunday- 
school  children,  who  were  huddled  together  on  some  benches  near 
the  door,  with  the  austere  man  in  the  midst  of  them,  endeavouring 
by  frequent  frowns  and  nudges  of  the  elbow  to  suppress  the  rest- 
lessness and  fidgeting  which  the  coldness  of  the  place  and  the 
keen  draught  coming  under  the  door  produced  among  the  shiver- 
ing group.  Mr.  Ilawkesfs  eyes  rested  on  them  severely  for  a 
moment,  and  his  glance  acted  like  a  spell,  for  every  little  limb  was 
instantly  rigid ;  then  he  began  the  service.  What  a  queer  little 
church,  what  an  odd  congregation,  what  a  strange  priest,  what  a 
strangely-conducted  service !  The  church,  though  small,  was  neither 
mis^apen  nor  unpicturesque,  with  its  neat,  well-lighted  chancel, 
where,  in  one  comer,  enclosed  within  railings,  stood  half  a  dozen 
full-length  figures  in  armour  of  an  ancient  date — ancestors  of  our 
friend  Miss  Bipont,  who  came  of  a  warlike  line;  with  its  memorial 
tablets  clustering  on  the  walls;  with  its  great,  high,  old-fashioned 
square  pews^  the  panels  of  which  were  curiously  wrought  and  carved. 
The  persons  comprising  the  congregation  were  few  and  far 
between ;  up  in  the  gallery  some  half  score  of  young  men  and 
young  women,  with  a  supplement  of  three  or  four  bojTs,  grouped 
round  the  orgaiiist ;  men,  women,  boys,  organist,  and  harmonium 
all  lustily  murdering  the  '^  Te  Deum."  Below,  a  few  servants 
squatting  in  shadow  under  the  gallery,  looking  like  naughty 
children  who  had  been  put  in  the  comer ;  an  interval  of  empty 
seats;  Miss  Bipont  seated  in  solitary  grandeur  in  the  ancient 
family  pew  under  the  pulpit;  the  twenty  tatterdemations  and 
their  frowning  captain  Dy  the  door;  the  Jenkinson  party  in  one 
pew  to  the  right  of  the  reading-desk ;  the  Treebies  m  another  to 
the  left  of  it ;  the  clerk  under  it ;  the  parson  in  it — some  fifty 
souls  in  all.  Fifty  qouls  assembled  on  Christmas  Day  to  comme- 
morate the  mystery  of  Incarnate  Love,  and  how  many  of  the  fifty, 
I  wonder,  are  bonft  fide  worshippers?  Are  the  young  men  in  the 
gallery  ogling  the  ribbon  bedizened  young  women  of  the  number? 
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or  Miss  Bipont's  John  making  sheep's  eyes  at  Mrs.  Treeby's 
Elizabeth  over  his  prayer-book?  or  Miss  Bipont  herself,  with 
her  solemn  starched  old  visage?  or  the  shivering  children^  with 
their  timid  glances  at  the  reading-desk?  or  Mrs.  Jenkinson  bend- 
ing over  her  gorgeous  church-service,  and  repeating  the  responses 
so  fervently?  or  Mr.  Reefer  watching  his  love  as  the  sunlight 
rests  on  her  glossy  hair?  or  old  Treeby  in  a  corner  of  the  pew 
growling  almost  audibly  against  the  cold?  or  the  drowsy  clerk? 
or  the  parson  himself  gabbling  through  the  Litany  and  looking 
daggers  at  the  children  at  the  same  time?  But  there  they  all 
kneel  together,  and  the  same  sun  pours  in  and  bathes  them  in  his 
light,  making  no  distinction  between  good  and  evil — ^thankful  and 
unthankful. 

About  one,  however,  there  can  be  no  mistake.  Absorbed  in  her 
own  deep  emotions,  heedless  of  what  others  are  about,  and  almost 
unconscious  of  their  presence,  Maria's  soul  goes  forth  in  all  its 
strength  to  keep  the  feast;  her  whole  spirit  and  body  is  prostrate 
in  a  homage  of  penitence,  and  gratitude,  and  adoration,  before  the 
holy  child  Jesus.  What  is  this  fretting  harassing  world  to  her, 
whilst  faith  can  raise  her  to  gaze  on  the  very  Christ  of  God  him- 
self? It  retreats  and  disappears,  powerless  to  assault,  powerless  to 
distress,  powerless  even  to  whisper  in  her  ear  threats  of  future 
annoyance,  when  she  shall  have  come  down  out  of  the  mount  with 
God.  And  what  will  it  be  when  she  has  to  celebrate  this  wondrous 
nativity  in  a  different  place,  and  stands  face  to  face  with  the  sub- 
ject of  it,  who  will  break  upon  her  vision  as  ^^  the  bright  and 
morning  star,"  more  glorious  and  dazzling  in  His  radiance  than 
that  sun  which  is  now  flooding  her  with  his  beams?  Surely  the 
mere  anticipation  is  compensation  for  every  burden  that  her  spirit- 
shoulders  have  to  bear.  Would  that  she  could  believe  that  all  now 
kneeling  with  her  were  possessed  of  as  bright  a  hope  and  calm  a 
peace  1  Perhaps  mingling  with  the  serenity  of  her  worship  may 
be  some  misgivings  as  to  the  complete  propriety  of  rejoicmg  so 
much  in  that  letter  of  Lady  Boulder^s — some  doubts  as  to  whetner, 
in  congratulating  herself  that  her  daughters  were  going  to  Ash- 
leigh,  she  may  not,  after  all,  be  glorying  in  their  entrance  into  a 
sphere  of  heartless  worldliness,  and  exposure  to  a  host  of  tempta- 
tions, from  which  she  and  they  alike  ought  to  shrink.  Perhaps, 
too,  the  thought  may  be  flashing  across  her,  that  in  the  excitement 
of  the  moment  she  had  quite  forgot  about  her  son  coming  home. 
The  service  proceeds — a  strangely-conducted  service  indeed  I  The 
vicar  rattles  through  the  second  lesson,  and  seems  to  have  a  strange 
fancy  for  calling  "burial"  "ftewrial;"  the  decrepit  harmonium 
mumbles  away  at  the  Jubilate  like  an  old  man  who  has  lost  all  his 
teeth;  and  then  the  vicar  is  going  to  put  himself  in  the  proper 
position  for  saying  the  Creed.    But  instead  of  turning  himself,  the 
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vicar  pauses^  and  making  the  hard  lines  in  his  face  look  as  hard 
and  harsh  as  he  can,  fixes  his  wrathful  regards  on  the  Sunday- 
school.     ^^Mr.  Franklin/'  he  says,  addressing  the  austere  man, 
"  keep  those  boys  quiet,  will  you ;  I  won't  have  my  congregation 
disturbed  in  the  House  of  God."     And  then  he  begins,  "  I  be- 
lieve," &c.     There  is,  of  course,  a  great  deal  of  trembling  on  the 
part  of  the  boys  at  this,  and  a  great  deal  of  frowning  and  nudging 
on  the  part  of  the  austere  man,  and  a  great  deal  of  staring  on  the 
part  of  the  congregation ;  but  they  none  of  them  think  that  there 
IS  something  more  to  come.     The  vicar  having  finished  the  Creed 
turns  round,  and  again  pauses  before  proceeding  with  the  next  part 
of  the  service,  and  again  fixes  his  eyes  on  the  children.     And  sud- 
denly, without  a  word  uttered,  he  has  left  the  reading-desk,  seised 
poor  pale  little  Griffiths  by  the  cuff  of  the  neck,  given  him  one 
good  shake,  opened  the  church  door  and  turned  him  out,  and  is 
back  in  the  reading-desk  once  more,  gazing  round  at  his  people 
and  twitching  his  head  to  one  side,  as  much  as  to  say,  ^^  I  tnink  I 
know  my  duty  to  my  congregation  pretty  well."     Let  us  hope 
that,  having  thus  relieved  his  feelings,  the  reverend  gentleman 
finds  that  he  can  pray  with  something  like  devotion.     When  the 
prayers  are  ended  our  friend  leaves  the  reading-desk  to  change  his 
gown,  followed  by  the  clerk,  whose  semi-dormant  faculties  are  by 
this  time  partially  aroused.     But  there  happens  to  be  no  vestry, 
and  so  the  vicar  has  to  proceed  to  an  empty  pew  next  to  Miss 
Bipont's,  over  the  door  of  which  his  black  gown  is  hanging  ready 
for  him,  and,  standing  in  the  aisle,  he  has  to  submit  to  be  robed  and 
disrobed  in  full  sight  of  his  congregation.     This  operation  is  the 
cause  of  much  mirth  to  some  of  the  people,  although  the  greater 
number  must  have  witnessed  it  scores  of  times.     The  men  in  the 
gallery  titter;  the  women  giggle;  John,  underneath,  makes  tele- 
graphic signs  to  Elizabeth,  and  pulls  a  face  like  the  vicar*s,  when 
that  gentleman,  not  being  satisfied  with  the  way  in  which  his 
gown  is  being  put  on,  screws  his  head  round  and  scolds  the  clerk 
in  dumb-show.     Mr.  Hawkes's  sermon  is  limited  to  the  space  of 
ten  minutes,  which  perhaps  is  rather  fortunate  than  otherwise,  for 
the  sermon  is  neither  very  spiritual  nor  very  grammatical,  whoever 
may  be  the  author  of  it ;  and  if  it  be  true  that  you  cannot  have 
top  much  of  a  good  thing,  it  may  also  possibly  be  true  that  you 
cannot  have  too  little  of  a  bad. 

To  think  that  such  a  man  should  stand  at  the  communion-table 
and  dispense  the  elements !  To  think  of  the  communicants  who 
knelt  to  receive  them  !  Mr.  Hawkes  complained  that  so  many  of 
the  parish  had  left  him  and  joined  the  Dissenters.  Men  and 
women,  for  the  most  part,  when  they  have  any  relii^ious  impulse 
at  all,  which  seeks  for  some  outward  expression,  like  that  expres- 
sion to  be  active  and  lively. 
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Mr.  Hawkes  was  cold  himself,  his  sermons  were  cold,  and  even 
the  beautiful  service  itself  as  he  conducted  it  had  the  life  utterly 
taken  out  of  it;  therefore  the  majority  of  the  devoutly  disposed  in 
his  congregation  deserted  to  Mr.  Bulrush's  little  chapel  at  the  other 
end  of  the  village,  where  they  had  their  emotions  kept  in  a  most 
gratifying  ferment   by  that  bland  young   minister's^  warm  and 
stimulating  eloquence.     Unfortunately,  in  avoiding  Scylla  they 
had  run  foul  of  Charybdis.     The  air  of  Mr.  Bulrush's  chapel  was 
as  hot  as  that  of  the  parish  church  was  cold;  it  forced  a  good  deal 
of  pious  but  feverish  and  unhealthy  sentiment ;  and  the  result  to  a 
great  many  was  that,  mistaking  this  comfortable  excitement  for 
vital  godliness  in  themselves,  they  began  to  mistake  cant  for  re- 
ligion, and,  under  cover  of  an  upward  look  and  a  phrase  from 
Scripture,  to  do  a  great  many  mean  and  dishonest  things.     As  to 
the  vicar  of  Marshward  and  his  Christmas  morning  service,  it  may 
be  thought  by  some  that  the  picture  is  intended  to  be  a  caricature 
of  the  church  of  which  Mr.  Hawkes  is  a  priest,  and  that  it  is  drawn 
by  an  enemy  of  that  church.     I  am  no  enemy  of  the  Church  of 
England,  but  a  member  of  her,  and  one  who,  loving  her  with  my 
whole  soul,  would  be  her  honest  friend.  She  needs  to  be  thoroughly 
overhauled  and  to  be  thoroughly  purged — that  everybody  con- 
nected with  her  will  allow;  nor  can  any  good  be  achieved  by  that 
foolish  blind  partiality  by  which  some  people  are  influenced,  by- 
winking  at  her  faults,  by  healing  her  hurt  slightly,  and  crying^ 
"  Peace,  peace,  when  there  is  no  peace."    Surely  it  is  the  bounden 
duty  of  every  one  who  has  her  interests  and  her  welfare  in  any 
degree  at  heart  to  call  attention  to  such  flaws  and  blemishes  as 
come  under  his  notice ;  for  are  not  all  within  her  pale  in  a  certain 
sense  prophets,  and  prophets  whose  business  it  is  to  warn  faithfully? 
Her  priesthood  is  the  first  matter  to  be  adjusted;  there  is  too 
much  of  going  into  the  priest's  office  simply  for  the  sake  of  a  piece 
of  bread,  and  there  are  sons  of  Belial,  besides  Mr.  Hawkes,  who 
cauflfe  the  people  to  abhor  the  offering  of  the  Lord.     Alas,  that 
there  are  not  more  Bickersteths,  and  Marshes,  and  Powers,  and 
Oxendens  to  minister  at  every  altar  within  her  realm,  and  to  take 
away  the  reproach  from  her  name ;  that  there  are  not  more  of  such 
men  as  I  have  known,  whose  lives  were  so  many  passionate  devo- 
tions to  her  cause,  so  many  willing  and  absolute  dedications  to  the 
service  of  her  great  spiritual  head  1 
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A  SUBP&ISDK»  GHAFTBR. 

I  wonder  at  their  being  here  together ! 
And  both  may  yet  be  suddenly  surprised, — 
Surpjris'd  to  the  very  brink. 

Shakspeabx. 

The  two  friends  had  now  expended  their  allotted  time  at 
Tivoli,  and  purposed  leaving  for  Bom«  on  the  next  morrow. 
Carlo  was  sitting  near  the  Siren^s  Grot  '^  just  to  make  one  more 
sketch,"  and  Oiacomo  had  left  him  ^'  just  to  take  one  more  lo(^ 
at  the  temple."  This  done,  Giacomo  entered  the  court  of  the 
inn,  and  observed  an  emptv  carriage  being  drawn  b^  a  couple  of 
panting  horses  to  the  stable-yard.  The  host -Hazily  lounging 
against  the  porch,  while  his  wife  was  busy  with  double  duty) 
informed  his  Italian  guest  that  an  English  family  had  just  ar- 
rived from  Borne  with  luggage  that  inmcated  some  stay  at  the 
hotel — apparently  a  gentleman  of  importance,  with  a  very  im- 
portant wife,  and  a  daughter  ^^  belUssima." 

The  young  Italian's  Anglo  susceptibilities  were  so  instantly 
excited,  that  he  at  once  felt  a  reluctance  to  think  of  the  morrow's 
departure.  A  moment  back  his  mind  had  been  so  full  of  the 
^^  horribly  beautiful"  of  the  Siren's  Cave,  that  it  had  no  room  for 
an  idea  besides ;  but  he  was  now  about  to  behold  the  ^^  beautiful" 
alone,  and  in  that  form  to  which,  m  a  young  man's  eye,  even  the 
Corinthian  graces  of  Vesta's  own  temple  must  submit  He  had 
an  intuitive  sense  of  something  at  hand  that  might  affect  his 
future  destiny. 

On  entering  the  common  reception»ro(«n  he  first  perceived  the 
back  of  an  elegantly  dressed  f  enude,  who  sat  upon  a  chair  gaeing 
outwards  from  the  window  on  the  striking  scenery  before  her,  ana 
who  made  not  the  least  movement  for  several  minutes.  Mean- 
while he  addressed  himself  in  En^ish  to  a  middle-aged  gentleman 
of  decidedly  British  aspect,  who  responded  with  more  tnan  Eng- 
lish amenity,  saying  he  had  not  expected  to  be  first  spoken  to  at 
Tivoli  by  one  oi  his  own  countrymen. 

^^  I  cannot  claim  the  honour  of  being  your  compatriot,"  said 
Giacomo,  ^^but  I  am  an  admirer  of  your  country,  and  always 
hapny  to  meet  an  Englishman,  though  I  am,  by  blood  as  well  as 
by  Dirth,  an  Italian." 

At  this  the  sitting  lady  quietly  turned  her  face  from  the 


window  widi  an  expremon  of  intenst  and  sorprise,  rendering 
her  beauty  still  more  beautiful ;  for  Giacomoi'&  admiring  gaze 
made  it  eyident  that,  in  his  estimate,  the  imakeeper  had  not  over- 
spoken  her  loveliness. 

^My  danffhter^  signore/'  said  the  EngUshman.  ^^We  have 
just  arrived  nere  in  pursait  of  the  beauty  so  abundant  in  your 
interesting  country,  but  which  is  so  especially  charming  in  the 
particular  neighbourhood  of  Tivoli." 

^  And,"  said  the  Italian,  taking  advantage  of  a  pause,  ^  you 
leave  a  country  boasting  at  least  a  rival  equivalent  of  beauty  in 
amount,  but  which,  as  I  can  avouch,  occasionally  presents  ex- 
amples of  loveliness  which  more  than  rival  Italy's  best." 

This  immediate  and  complimentary  rejoinder  might  be  taken 
as  referring  to  other  than  scenic  beauty,  since  GKacomo  bowed  to 
the  lady  as  he  uttered  it ;  but  the  modest  gentleness  and  defe- 
rential  respect  of  the  speadcer's  manner  precluded  the  least  seem- 
ing of  more  freedom  than  habitual  gallantry  might  exhibit.  The 
lady  gracefully  bowed  in  return,  and  turning  her  chair  from  the 
window,  spoke  of  the  just  claims  of  Tivoli  to  the  celebrity  it 
possess^. 

Giacomo  was  not  unacquainted  with  the  particular  bearing 
which  so  distinguishes  the  well-bred  Eifglish  lady,  but  he  had 
never  seen  it  so  marked  as  now.  Let  it  be,  however,  said,  the 
manner  of  the  Italian  was  equally  noted  by  the  lady  herself  as 
being  more  like  that  of  a  highly  polished  Englishman  than  she 
had  ever  before  remarked  in  a  foreigner,  while  his  English  was 
not  only  correct,  but  elegant.  He  might  be  some  three  or  four 
and  twenty  years  of  age,  and  as  they  stood  conversing  together  in 
the  bay  of  the  window,  an  artist  might  have  thought  how  weU 
they  would  "  compose"  unitedly  in  one  frame.  The  lady  was  of 
that  classic  order  of  beauty  which  an  Apelles,  rather  than  a 
Lawrence,  would  have  chosen,  and  the  gentleman,  equally  re- 
moved from  the  conventional  model  of  modem  Italy,  resembled 
the  darker  order  of  handsome  Englishmen,  or,  in  short,  one  who 
might  have  been  the  issue  of  Anglo-Italian  alliance.  He  had 
much  the  complexion  of  the  lady,  eyes  of  a  darker  grey  blue, 
hair  of  a  darker  brown ;  he  just  sufficiently  topped  the  tall  lady 
in  height,  having  that  amount  of  the  athletic  fitting  the  man  who 
mi^t  become  her  protector;  for  however  common  it  may  be  to 
see  a  vast  preponderance  of  altitude  and  bulk  of  husbands  over 
their  wives,  the  converse  is — ^but  of  that  we  may  say  nothing, 
since  there  is  (af  least  in  the  ideas  of  little  men)  an  elevation  of 
mmd  or  a  strength  of  spirit  which  sometimes  lifts  a  pigmy  hus- 
band so  up  or  out  of  his  shoes  that  his  great  wife  looks  downcast, 
in  absolute  despair  of  measuring  his  commanding  position.  In 
the  example  before  us  there  was  an  equalising  presentment  so 
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perfect,  that  a  romance-writer  could  not  but  determine  on  its 
happiest  conclusion. 

An  elderly  lady — obviously  the  mother  of  the  young  one,  not 
from  positive,  but  from  that  indirect  testimony  which  shows  a 
close  family  connexion  even  where  there  is  little  or  no  resemblance 
in  detail — now  entered  the  room,  and  came  in  with  an  expression 
seeming  to  denote  a  dragon-like  vigilance  in  seeing  that  all  things 
should  be  going  on  in  the  world  correctly — t.  e.  according  to  her 
notions  of  what  was  right  and  proper  between  men  and  her 
daughter,  at  least.  The  first  phase  oi  her  expression  was  that  of 
distrust  lest,  in  her  temporary  absence  to  look  after  things  in  the 
bed-chambers,  something  may  have  been  going  on  improperly  or 
wrong  in  the  saloon.  When  she  saw  Giacomo,  it  was  as  though 
she  should  say,  "Who  have  we  got  here?  What  speculative 
angler  for  loose  fish  is  flinging  at  mj  daughter  with  hook  seduc- 
tively baited  to  catch  what  is  not  to  be  caught  without  my  having 
a  prize  in  the  winner  ? '' 

"  An  Italian  gentleman,  my  love,"  said  the  husband,  "  who  has 
surprised  Isabella  and  myself  by  the  perfection  of  his  English 
speech,  and  won  our  regard  by  his  English  proclivities." 

The  mother  bowed  stiffly,  as  only  an  English  suspicious  mother 
can  bow,  muttering  in  thought,  "  fair  words  butter  no  parsnips ;" 
an  idea  not  discordant  with  the  parsnip  character  of  her  com- 

Elexion,  rendered  whitish-yellow  by  bilious  tendencies  operated  on 
y  unhealthy  hopes.  "Through  the  transparent  perfection  of 
the  Italian  gentleman's  (gentleman,  indeed !)  English  speech  she 
could  see  the  hook  of  Italian  guile,  and  that  the  fisherman  had 
better  throw  his  line  into  the  stream  considerably  further  down  ;** 
she  having  a  sagacious  idea  that  her  family  was  ever  ascending 
against  the  current,  and  had  already  got  further  up  than  to  be 
"  hooked  by  an  Italian  adventurer !"  The  figure  of  speech  may 
be  imperfect ;  but  even  our  mamma  was  not  so  just  in  her  ex- 

1)ressions  as  clear  in  her  ideas.     "  Una  bellissima  acena^^  said  she, 
ooking  at  Giacomo  as  if  he  had  better  fix  his  attention  upon  the 
wood  and  water,  instead  of  the  flesh  and  blood. 

That  ne'er  before  invited  eyes, 
Bat  had  been  gaz'd  on  like  a  comet. 

This  was  true  enough ;  but,  if  not  "  invited,"  the  eyes  of  Giacomo 
gazed  inoffensively.  The  attempt  at  Italian,  on  the  part  of  mamma, 
was  a  bold  stroke,  intended  no  doubt  to  show  that  as  she  was  up 
to  his  language,  she  was  a  match  for  his  cunning  of  motive  as  well 
as  of  tongue. 

"  The  scene  is  nevertheless  honoured  in  your  approval,  madam,'* 
saM  the  polite  Giacomo,  adding  that  he  should  be  happy  to  act  as 
cicerone  (the  only  Italian  word  he  used)  in  conducting  her  to  the 
more  romantic  beauties  of  the  yet  unseen  glen  below. 
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She  bowed  a^ain,  a  shade  more  stiffly  than  before,  but  ventured 
on  no  more  Itaban/  The  husband,  as  in  correction  of  his  wife's 
folly,  heartily  interposed : 

"We  thank  you  very  much,  sir;  but  we  are  English,  with 
stomachs  to  be  ted  as  well  as  eyes  to  be  gratified,  and  we  are  so 
fatigued  by  our  journey  up  to  the  cross  on  St.  Peter^s  dome 
yesterday,  and  by  our  walk  up  and  down  the  heights  of  the  Villa 
d'Este  on  our  mtherward  way  to  day,  that  we  must  awhile  ^  take 
our  ease  in  our  inn,'  as  said  by  one  Sir  John  Falstaff,  whom,  as  I 
have  understood,  the  continental  readers  of  our  Shakspeare  regard 
as  the  John  Bull  model." 

"Ah,  yes,"  replied  Giacomo;  "but  you,  sir,  do  not  feel  with 
Falstaff,  that  ^  yards  of  uneven  ground  are  milea  afoot  with  you.' " 

This  was  all  Greek  to  Mrs.  Goldrich,  who  would  as  soon 
have  recognised  a  quotation  from  ^schylus  as  one  from  Shak- 
speare ;  but  her  husband,  having  recovered  from  his  amazement 
at  an  Italian's  apparantly  equal  knowledge  of  English,  and  of 
England's  greatest  dramatist,  manifested  no  less  delight  in  the 
fact. 

"Why,"  said  the  worthy  merchant,  "if  I  had  the  acquaintance 
with  your  writers,  which  you  doubtless  hold  of  ours,  I  should  have 
an  equal  accession  of  pleasure  in  travelling  over  your  charming 
country." 

"  You  can,  at  all  events,  papa,  meet  the  Italian  gentleman  on 
the  common  ground  of  the  classics,  and  may  talk  with  him  of 
Virgil  and  Terence,  though  not  of  Dante  and  Alfieri." 

Such  was  Miss  Isabella  s  remark. 

"  And  perhaps,"  rejoined  Giacomo,  addressing  himself  still  to 
the  father,  "the  young  lady  may  overmatch  my  acquaintance 
with  your  Spenser  and  Sidney,  by  her  own  witn  our  Petrarch 
andTasso?" 

This  may  not  have  been  the  case,  as  the  fair  one  seemed  to 
indicate  by  the  correction  to  be  implied  in  her  look  and  action ; 
while  mamma  had,  as  obviously,  taken  offence  at  being  com- 
pletely put  aside  by  these  learned  ones  in  their  "poetry  and 
stuff;"  looking  at  her  husband  as  though  he^  at  least  was  likely 
to  be  beguiled,  and  at  her  daughter  with  a  cautionary  glance  in 
fear  of  the  paternal  influence.  This  Falstaff-bait  (whatever  it 
might  mean)  had  already,  as  she  thought,  been  nibbled  at  by  her 
inveigled  husband ;  and  even  the  young  lady  herself  seemed  to  be 
floating  round  the  hook  on  which  Spencer  and  Sidney  were 
impaled.  The  mother's  frowns,  however,  produced  no  effect,  for 
the  wits  both  of  father  and  daughter  continued  to  play  as  freely 
about  the  wiles  of  the  Italian  as  the  most  unsuspicious  tro^ts, 
that  ever  remained  blind  to  the  barbed  point  in  the  most  trans- 
parent of  worms.    The  language  of  compliment  soon  became  that 
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gS  earnest  communion,  intelligent  as  lively,  and  so  continued  until 
a  repast  of  wild  boar,  omelette,  macaroni, 'and  orvietto  wine, 
having  been  placed  on  the  table,  the  young  Italian  bowed  and 
retired. 

It  is  possible  that  Giacomo,  during  his  absence  from  the  room, 
wa6  engaged  in  apprising  his  host  of  the  inn  that  the  depertuie 
of  his  friend  and  himself  might  be  delayed  awhile.  The  artist,  it 
was  supposed,  would  have  no  objection  to  make  a  few  more  ^  last 
sketches,*'  on  the  terms  that  would  be  offered  to  him ;  and,  doabfe* 
less,  the  proposal  was  acceded  to  by  the  latter  on  his  renascent  to 
the  hotel.  In  due  course  the  landlady  informed  them  that  the 
new  guests  had  finiidied  their  meal,  ana  that  the  English  gentle- 
man nad  signified  his  hope  that  he  and  the  ladies  might  no  longer 
monopolise  the  common  sitting-room,  to  whieh  they  had  certainly 
no  exclusive  right. 

Giacomo  and  Carlo  therefore  shortly  entered  the  apartment; 
the  curiosity  of  the  artist  being  at  its  height  to  see  the  statelgr 
queen-mother,  the  urbane  kingKsonsort,  and  the  princess  royal^ 
so  at  least  to  be  thought  of — ^as  justifying  the  romantic  descriptum 
of  Giacomo.  But  the  .elevated  expectations  of  Oarlo  were  faint 
precursors  of  his  astonishment  ana  delight  at  what  he  now  wi^ 
nesaed  I 

For  some  seconds  the  three  new  comers  stood  silently  staring  at 
the  artist,  as  he  upon  them  I 

^  Ohades  I"  exclaimed  the  f  odier. 

^^Mr.  Wilton  r  said  the  elder  lady,  with  more  moderated 
emotion. 

"It  18  Mr.  Wilton,"  whispered  the  yoixng  lady,  with  surprise 
immoderate,  and  with  pleasure  too. 

«Mr.  Goldrich !  Mrs.  Goldrich  I  Miss  Goldrich  T  Budi  weue 
Carlo's  ejaculations,  as  he  modestly  took  the  proffered  hand  of 
each,  sajring,  "  This  is  surely  an  mcident  for  a  novel."  Then, 
turning  to  his  friend,  he  added,  "  Correctly  as  you  portrayed  tie 
persons  of  those  so  well  known  and  gratefully  regarded  by  me, 
my  thoughts  failed  to  suggest  the  probability  of  suoh  areahsatioD. 
Permit  me,  Mr.  Goldrich,  to  introduce  to  you,  and  through  you 
to  the  ladies,  Signore  Giacomo  Bidotti." 

The  Englishman  took  his  new  acquaintance  cordially  by  ^ 
hand,  and  uie  ladies  curtsied  to  him  after  their  respective  fashions ; 
the  maitron's  action  being  the  dip  of  a  charity  girl ;  that  of  her 
daughter  graceful  as  the  bow  of  the  young  gentleman. 

"  After  all,"  said  Mr.  Goldrich,  "  we,  Charles,  ought  xmt  to  be 
80  very  surprised  at  this  meeting,  for  we  knew  you  were  in  Italf , 
thought  you  might  be  at  Borne,  and  might  have  allowed  our  ex- 
pectations, no  less  than  our  hopes,  to  anticipate  your  being  at 
J^voli,  the  locality  to  which  you  have  so  often  alluded  as  in  iteeif 
alone  a  motive  to  your  visiting  this  country. 
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^  Yes,"  interposed  Oiacoino,  under  the  encoumgement  he  had 
previously  had  to  Sbakftpearian  quotation,  '^  but 

Oft  expectation  fails,  and  most  oft  there      • 
Where  most  it  promises ;  and  oft  it  hits 
Where  hope  is  coldest,  and  despair  most  sits. 

"  Signore,"  said  Mr.  Goldrich,  *'  you  shame  me  in  your  ac- 
quaintance with  our  poet." 

His  lady  tossed  up  her  head  as  if  she  deemed  the  whole  tribe 
of  poets  as  so  many  flies  or  worms  for  bait,  and  she  was  disgusted 
to  observe  in  her  daughter's  pleasure  at  the  aptness  of  the  extract 
(which  had  met  Miss  Goldnch's  eye  in  the  "  Beauties  of  Shak- 
speare,"  presented  to  her  by  her  godfather,  Sir  Richard)  another 
nibble,  as  she  conceived,  at  some  seductive  sweet  from  Falstaff.* 
Wilton  glowed  with  pride  in  his  Italian  friend,  and  the  more  sro 
in  observing  Miss  Isabella's  seeming  appreciation  of  him.  He 
rejoiced  on  those  wholly  unselfish  grounds  which  can  admit 
scarcely  a  particle  of  even  emulation;  and  Giacomo,  though 
more  charmed  than  he  had  ever  before  been  with  accomplished 
and  graceful  beauty,  and  who  would  have  found  in  Miss  Isabella's 
reciprocating  estimation  a  new  motive  to  desire  existence,  resolved 
on  avoiding  the  chance  of  "  despair"  by  forbidding  the  least  rise 
of  "hope,*'  or  allowing  "expectation"  its  nascent  thought.  This 
stringent  caution  was  not  more  practised  for  the  mother  s  satisfac- 
tion than  with  respect  to  the  perfect  composure  of  any  one  else 
likely  to  be  affected  by  his  too  manifest  attentions.  The  queen 
mother,  however,  as  he  saw,  was  "  not  to  be  deceived  by  anv  such 
extemsd  concealment,  and  the  princess  royal  was  not  to  be  dis- 
pleased by  such  attentions  as  might  be  apparent  through  the  con- 
cealment intended."  As  to  the  king  consort,  his  trust  in  his 
daughter  had  its  strength  in  her  fihal  love  and  noble  nature, 
whatever  might  come  of  a  meeting  between  two  such  young 
people;  and  for  the  two  friends,  they  had  decidedly  given  up 
then:  purpose  of  departing  on  the  morrow.  The  artist  "  booked 
the  ruins  of  Mecsenas's  V  ilia,  the  Cascatelle,  and  the  Temple  of 
Tussis,  with  the  Plautian  Bridge  and  Tomb,  and  other  outlying 
Tivoli  subjects ;  and  the  young  Italian  signore,  without  attracting 
the  notice  of  father,  mother,  friend,  or  even  of  the  young  lady 

*  This  knowledge  of  Shakspeare  by  a  young  Italian  has  its  parallel  in  that  of 
an  eminent  continental  patriot,  whose  intimate  acquaintance  with  our  poet  is 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  it  was  from  Shakspeare's  plays  alone  that  he  ac- 
onired  the  English  language,  and  thus  habituated  himself  to  write  in  other  than 
the  common  style  of  modern  composition,  but  with  a  force  that  almost  shames 
the  ordinary  English  scribe.  Shakspeare  was  to  him  the  one  English  classic, 
the  Homer  of  his  British  study^  from  wliich  he  gained  the  philosophy,  if  not  the 
facts,  of  history,  aild  his  mode  of  oratorical  and  epistolary  communication. 
Other  motives  operated  with  our  young  hero — a  hero  of  t4ie  heart  rather  than 
the  obtform  or  political  areaa ;  bat  bolh,  as  oae-book  meu,  were  eonched  a8 
desoltory  readers  may  &ot  h(^e  to  be. 
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herself,  drew  upon  his  mind's  tablet  a  portrait  of  beauty,  richly 
coloured  with  tne  radiant  tints  of  virtue  and  intellect. 

We  have  spoken  of  Mrs.  Goldrich's  boastful  penetration;  but 
■her  sagacity  was  prone  ever  to  discover  new  symptoms  rapidly 
corrective  of  precedent  ones,  and  she  soon  remarked  that  the 
Italian  cavaliero  seemed  cautious  of  standing  in  the  way  of  Charles 
Wilton  as  a  supposed  primary  aspirant  to  Isabella's  favour — an 
idea  a  little  stinging  to  the  maternal  pride,  though  ^^  out  of  this 
nettle,  danger,  was  plucked  the  flower  safety,"  since  the  mother 
had  no  fear  of  any  attractive  bait  in  the  most  devoted  manifesta- 
tions of  a  poor  artist.  Giacomo,  in  fact,  carried  his  unselfish 
delicacy  to  an  extreme  that  made  Wilton  somewhat  xincomfort- 
able  under  his  mistake  in  avoiding  to  intrude  on  Isabela  and 
himself  when  they  had  been  previously  alone  together ;  or  with 
refined  taste  designedly  wandering  away  from  them,  as  if  acci- 
dentally attracteaby  some  removed  object  of  interest.  His  chief 
error  was  in  fancying  no  girl  of  heart  and  mind  could  be  proof 
against  the  attractions  of  so  clever,  good,  and  well-looking  a 
young  man  as  Carlo ;  the  more  so,  because  a  merchant's  daughter 
IS  not  in  Italy  of  the  high  degree  attainable  in  England,  and  he 
rested  only  on  the  considerations  that  would  weign  in  his  own 
country,  where  the  artist  is  held  in  high  estimation.  He  had  ob- 
served the  easy  familiarity  and  accordant  repose  of  Miss  Isabella 
and  Wilton,  as  indicating  possibly  their  mutual  decision  on  a 
mutual  purpose,  favoured  or  not  oy  the  parent,  but  not  to  be 
interfered  with  by  liimself .  A  slight  reference  to  these  suppo- 
sitions, made  by  Giacomo  to  his  fnend,  instantly  led  to  the  cor- 
rection of  the  former^s  error. 

'*  Heaven  bless  you,  my  dear  signore,"  said  Carlo.  ^*  I  should 
as  soon  think  of  tendering  my  hand  to  a  veritable  princess  as  of 
offering  Miss  Goldrich  anything  better  or  other  than  a  specimen 
of  my  art,  with  my  humblest  duty  as  the  most  obliged  servant  of 
her  ifamily.  The  truth  is  I  have  been  her  drawing-master,  and 
have  ever  so  conducted  myself,  that  her  unformal  and  cordial 
manner  to  me  is  the  reward  of  my  non-presuming  duty.  It  is 
for  men  of  position  and*  independent  means,  sucn  as  yours,  to 
venture  on  a  thought  beyond  that  towards  the  heiress  of  Bel- 
mont." 

"  Indeed ! — ^  of  Belmont  V  "  said  Giacomo.  "  Then  indeed 
were  it  presumption  even  in  any  one  below  a  Bassanio  to  become 
a  supphant  to  the  fair  Portia,  towards  whom,  as  my  English 
tutor  informs  me, 

the  four  winds  blow  in  from  ev'ry  coast 

Renowned  snitors." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Carlo,  "  but  in  this  case  *  the  four  winds'  are 
engaged  in  blowing  to  and  fro  between  England  and  Genoa  the 
Portia  herself,  for  such  is  the  name  of  Mr.  Goldrich's  «A^,  his 
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daughter's  name  being  Isabella,  and  you  therefore  must  be  not 
the  jBassanio  but  the  Ferdinand,  to  unite  the  dignities  of  the 
Palazzo  Ridotti  with  those  of  the  Villa  Bel'monte,  in  emulation 
of  that  happy  pair  of  Spain  who  joined  the  crowns  of  Arragon 
and  Castille.  For  me,  1  remain  constant  to  my  first  and  only 
lady-love,  the  dear  mother  who  bore  me,  though  she  lives  but*  in 
memory ;  nor  do  I  covet  a  successor  to  her,  save  in  such  a  friend 
as  I  have  found  in  yourself." 

Giacomo,  taking  both  the  hands  of  Carlo  within  his  own, 
pressed  them  affectionately,  and  ratified  by  cordial  expressions 
his  reciprocating  emotions. 

"  There  has  been,"  resumed  the  artist,  "  such  gentle  judgment 
in  your  criticism,  and  such  ministering  of  your  gifts  and  accom- 
plishments to  my  natural  defects  or  necessities,  that  I  can  only 
nope  to  deserve  what  your  goodness  may  afford  in  response  to 
my  affectionate  esteem.  Fear  nothing  more  than  my  impor- 
tunate desire  for  as  much  of  your  sympathy  and  counsel  as  you 
can  conveniently  afford  me,  for  I  have  means  as  adequate  to  my 
Tforldly  wants  as  yours  are  to  your  own  requirements,  and  I  have 
now  a  presentiment  of  professional  success,  which  I  can  truly 
attribute  to  your  influence  and  encouragement." 

The  artist's  fervour  was  perhaps  somewhat  "  un-Enfflish,"  but 
the  Italian  was  gratified  by  it  none  the  less,  and  he  haabeen  from 
the  first  attracted  by  Carlo's  united  genius  and  modesty.  The 
poor  painter,  after  the  foregoing  explanation  relative  to  Miss 
Goldnch,  was  rarely  seen  in  company  with  the  young  lady  and 
Giacomo,  when  neither  father  or  mother  was  also  present ;  and 
the  lynx-eyed  Mrs.  Goldrich  was  quick  to  observe  it  as  an  un- 
pleasant symptom,  calling  for  her  strictest  watch.  This  she  had 
speedily  to  put  in  practice.  Her  husband  was  busy  with  his 
letters  to  and  from  Blackport  and  Genoa,  when  her  daughter, 
without  communicating  with  her  mother  (who  seemed  as  much 
occupied  as  Mr.  G.  at  the  writing-desk),  sallied  forth  with  the 
two  young  men,  Wilton  bearing  his  sketching  apparatus.  Giving 
the  young  party  a  fair  start,  without  losing  sight  of  their  direc- 
tion, Mrs.  G.  followed ;  and,  after  a  fatiguing  pursuit,  came  to  that 
romantic  part  of  the  valley  described  at  the  close  of  our  last 
chapter,  wnere  the  stream  that  plunges  into  the  Siren's  Grot  as 
if  into  final  obscurity,  reappears  like  the  original  fountain  of  the 
river  on  the  outer  side  of  the  mural  rock  dividing  the  valley  from 
the  glen  within.  Wilton  was  soon  left  alone,  making  a  study  of 
the  scene,  while  Signore  Ridotti  and  Miss  Isabella  were  at  some 
distance  lower  down  on  the  bank  of  the  Anio.  Thitherward 
did  the  prj'ing  mother  by  a  circuitous  back  way  advance,  till  she 
came  within  at  least  partial  hearing,  and  where,  concealed  by 
foliage,  she  could  periectly  see  unseen.  She  was  not  ignorant 
of  the  proverbial  saying  concerning  listeners,  but  fancied  herself 
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exempted  by  circumstances  from  heeding  it.  The  objects  of  h^ 
watch  were  to  her  surprise  alone  together,  seated  side  by  side  o^ 
a  stone  ^ubowered  by  shrubs,  and,  bat  for  the  murmur  oi  th^ 
stream  at  their  feet,  she  was  so  close  behind  them  that  eveij 
word  of  their  converse  i^^ould  have  reached  her  ear.  As  it  was, 
she  gathered  only  what  follows : 

Giacomo.  ^^Yes — so  many  being  without  that — of  feeling, 
which — the  very  soul  of  the  true — .  So  that — loveliest  channs 
— as  much — to  th^ii — refined  character — ^personal  beauty — man 
of — susceptibility ;  where  the  passion  of  art  [understood  as  heart] 
is — exciting.  In  short — love — any  man — not  despair,  because— 
the  charm-r-addresses — ." 

Isabella.  "But  with — of  love — ^romantic — ^while  the  man  of 
feeling — subjects — ^fascinating;  indeed,  I  am  enraptured  when 
addressed  by — eloquently;  and  I  lose  myself— charm — man— 
[ner  not  heard] — addresses  me." 

So  far,  what  Mrs.  G.  heard  was  rather  alarming  than  distincdy 
conclusive.  But  her  curiosity  was  now  so  urgent  that  she  crept 
forward  still  nearer,  leaning  almost  over  them  by  holding  on  to 
a  branch,  and  having  by  no  means  a  secure  footmg.  The  neit 
words  of  Giacomo  were,  therefore,  perfectly  audible. 

"I  quite  agree  with  you.  Miss  Goldcich,  and  consider  that  mj 
valued  friend  Carlo  has  all  those  qualities  of  pero^tion  and 
feeling,  which,  aided  by  his  executive  ability,  must  ensure  his 
artistic  success." 

To  this  the  young  lady  replied : 

"I  am  delightea  in  having  had  this  opportunity  of  agreeing 
w4th  you  upon  the  professional  merits  of  Mr.  Wilton.  But, 
where  is  he  i     Let.  us  seek  him." 

The  previous  apprehensions  of  the  mother  were  of  conise 
allayed  (for  it  was  How  evident,  even  to  her  suspicious  mind, 
that  the  undistinguished  portion  of  the  former  part  of  the  con- 
versation signified  nothing  more  or  other  than  their  mutaal 
appreciation  of  Charles  Wilton) ;  but  the  sudden  rise  of  the 
speakers  from  their  seat  making  her  fear  discovery,  she  became 
bewildered,  lost  her  balance,  entangled  her  foot  in  a  bramble, 
broke  the  ^^  envious  sliver,"  on  which  she  was  half  suspended  by 
one  arm ;  and  the  beholders  were  astonished  by  the  sight  of  a 
confused  bundle  of  body  and  clothes,  bursting  through  die 
thicket,  and  rolling  down  the  bank  till  stopped  at  the  very  brink 
of  the  stream  by  the  stone  on  which  they  had  been  seated  I 
The  crackling  of  the  twigs  and  the  scream  of  the  faller  was  a 
thing  to  hear  I — ^the  chaotic  medley  of  legs  and  linen  a  thing  to 
see ! — and  a  thing  for  amazement  was  the  sight  of  an  angost 
matron,  rising  with  difficulty  out  of  a  bed  of  ferns  with  an 
agonised  countenance,  panting  with  agitation,  soiled  in  dres^ 
and  scratched  with  briers.    *'  bublime"  may  be  the  effect 
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When  OBfttles  topple  on  their  varders'  beads, 
And  palaces  ana  pyramids  do  slope 
Their  heads  to  their  foundations, 

bat  rather  ^^  ridiculous*'  was  the  appearance  of  a  besmeared  lady, 
who  had  never  before  been  otherwise  than  erect  in  her  dignity, 
struggling  under  the  veiy  humiliating  circumstances  now  pre- 
sent^! 

May  it  be  confessed?  The  daughter — seeing  there  was  no 
serious  damage  done— -could  riot  suppress  the  look  that  would 
have  been  a  lusty  laugh  had  not  duty  controled  it  to  mere 
ocular  expression ;  but  the  gallant  cavaliero — ^having  his  man- 
hood's and  his  countiVs  honour  at  stake— exclaimed,  with  at 
least  the  appearance  ofgreat  concern, 

"Mv  dear  Mistress  Goldrich !  Are  you  hurt?  I  trust  not  1 
Only  frightened.  Be  composed ;  be  seated."  And,  taking  her 
into  his  arms,  he  placed  her  on  the  stone  that  alone  had  prevented 
her  from  rolling  into  the  wat^,  and  began  to  dabble  her  with  the 
eau — which,  for  want  of  that  de  Cologne^  was  only  that  of  the 
Ante — till  the  poor  woman  shrieked  out,  "  Oh  don't !  you're 
chddng  me  I" 

**Lord  bless  us  1"  she  continued,  still  panting  like  a  bird,  *^I 
just  came — ^behind  you — ^intending — an  agree — an  agreeable 
suTMise — and  I — ^I  caught  my  foot  up — and — O,  my  back! 
don  t  Isy — do-on't  rub  so  hard ! — and — ^look  at  the  blood — and 
— mercy  on  me  I — ^people  of  my  age — ought  to— to  have — done 
with — girlish  tricks." 

"No,  no,  dear  madam,"  said  Giacomo;  "but  girls,  as  well  as 
their  mothers,  may  meet  with  such  little  mishaps.  Miss  Goldrich, 
will  you  sit  by  your  mamma  while  I  fetch  Mr.  Wflton." 

The  poor  mamma  was  now  in  her  silent  daughter's  embrace ; 
and,  in  a  few  minutes  more,  Wilton  had  arrived  in  aid,  when 
Isabella  (glad  of  the  opportunity  of  getting  away)  ran  ofl^ 
ascending,  like  a  wood  nymph,  the  precipitous  nearer  way  to  the 
inn ;  nor  paused  until  she  'had  delivered  her  story  to  her  father, 
who,  being  assured  of  no  real  mischief,  and  seeing  more  than  his 
daughter  had  thought  of,  was  convulsed  with  laughter. 

Meanwhile,  the  two  young  men  were  provmg  themselves 
wholly,  efficient  in  their  burthensome  service  to  the  poor  lady, 
whom  they  were  obliged  almost  to  carry  along  the  more  circuitous 
ascent  towards  the  inn,  until  accosted  by  Isabella,  who  informed 
Ihem  of  the  nearest  practicable  spot  where  a  carriage  would 
meet  them,  as  it  had  to  traverse  a  long  extent  of  road.  In  due 
time  the  whole  party  was  assembled  in  the  hotel ;  but  Mr.  Gold- 
rich  had  great  difficulty  in  meeting  his  lady  with  an  expression 
of  becoming  gravity. 

^'Come,  come,"  said  he,  with  a  ludicrously  melancholy  face, 
"  theie's  Bo  great  harm  done,  my  dear." 
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"  No,"  she  replied ;  "  and  if  there  had  been  the  greatest  harm, 
there  would  have  been  no  great  grief  on  your  part." 

"  Why,  my  love,  if  you  will  go  rambling  alone  in  search 
of " 

"Of  what?"  she  ejaculated,  with  a  sudden  vigour,  little  agree- 
ing with  her  precedent  f  aintness. 

"  Of — adventures,"  he  continued,  "  you  must  expect  that  mw- 
adventures  may  occasionally  turn  up." 

"Turn  up  r  said  the  lady,  in  disgust,  as  if  the  expression  had 
an  imseemly  reference  to  rumpled  petticoats ;  "  it  was  [rather  a 
tuin-down ;  but  I  do  believe,  that  any  mishap  to  me  would  serve 
your  turn.     Turn-up,  indeed !" 

"  Nay,  wife ;  then  cheer  up,"  continued  her  husband.  "  Here's 
a  letter  from  your  friend  the  bachelor  baronet,  whose  travels  do 
not  seem  to  have  obliterated  his  memory  of  his  Belmont  neigh- 
bours ;  so  that,  as  you  were  writing  to  him,  you  can  add  a  post- 
script, acknowledging  his  communication  and  detailing  the  tragedy 
of  tnis  day." 

The  lady  was  not  at  all  pleased  with  this  sarcastic  exaggeration, 
nor  even  did  the  intelligence  of  news  from  her  friend  of  Black- 
leigh  Hall  seem  much  to  affect  her,  but  she  merely  said,  ^  She 
thought  she  would  go  and  lie  down  awhile."  When  dinner  was 
announced,  "  She  mought  she  would  have  it  sent  up  to  her  in 
her  bedroom ;"  and  the  dinner  over,  "  She  thought  she  would  go 
to  bed,  for  she  felt  rather  shaken  and  very  stiff." 

Giacomo  had  also  his  thoughts,  but  they  were  not  expressed. 
May  we  not  imagine  they  had  some  reference  to  the  words  of  Mr. 
Goldrich,  "  Your  friend,  the  bachelor  baronet"  I  At  all  even^ 
for  some  moments  after  their  utterance  he  looked  most  anxiously 
towards  Isabella.  Her  counter-look  was  scarcely  less  noticeable, 
but  it  was  evident  the  "  bachelor  baronet"  had  little  or  no  interest 
in  her  meditations,  while  another  bachelor  seemed  more  fortunate, 
for  she  said,  "  Signore  Bidotti !  what  ails  you  t  Are  you  un- 
well!" 

Giacomo's  eager  and  suspicious  expression  instantly  changed 
into  one  of  relief.  "  Pardon  me,  Miss  Goldrich ;  I  had  a  momen- 
tary pang,  which  has  as  suddenly  passed.  My  experience  of  your 
country  has  rendered  me  susceptitle  of  neuralgic  or  other  sensa- 
tions of  an  intermittent  nature,  the  show  of  which  I  cannot  always 
conceal." 

Thus  spake  Giacomo;  (and  here,  in  parenthesis,  the  reader 
may  be  informed  that  the  secret  colloquies  of  the  signore  and  the 
young  lady  may  not  have  been  always  so  entirely  confined  to  art 
or  the  artist  as  was  supposed  by  Mrs.  Goldrich,  or  as  was  the  case 
in  the  conversation  she  had  imperfectly  overheard). 

Giacomo  had  retired  to  his  room  to  write  to  his  grandfather  at 
Turin.     Isabella  wae  at  her  mother^s  bedside.    Mr.  Goldrich  and 
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Wilton  went  forth  for  an  evening  stroll.  When,  however,  the 
mother  fell  asleep,  the  daughter  came  down-stairs  to  look  at  the 
drawing  Carlo  was  making  when  called  away  by  the  accident, 
and  Giacomo,  having  finished  his  letter,  also  came  down,  to  find 
the  young  lady  turning  over  Wilton's  sketch-book.  The  imme- 
diate consequence  of  this  accidental  meeting  was  a  tete-&-tete 
conversation  on  every  topic  but  the  one  that  ruled  the  thoughts  of 
the  speakers ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  so  expressed  and  con- 
ducted, that  the  sovereign  ideas  of  both  peered  out  respectively 
through  the  reverential  delicacy  of  the  gentleman  and  the  modest 
candour  of  his  fair  companion.  So  may  the  true  matter  be  sig- 
nified by  the  manner  of  dealing  with  the  immaterial  subject  pro- 
fessed, the  last  revealing  the  first.  A  lady  may  be  conducted  by 
her  gallant  attendant  over  a  brook  with  more  than  a  mere  regard 
to  her  sure  footmg  on  the  stepping-stones,  the  hand  pressure 
signifying  other  than  such  security.  A  gentleman's  aid  may  be 
received  in  a  manner  to  be  interpreted  as  more  than  simple 
thanks  for  simple  service  rendered.  We  may  talk  of  art — hint- 
ing at  the  word  with  an  h,  though  not  venturing  on  the  syllable 
with  the  aspirate;  of  nature's  loveliness,  without  confining  our 
reference  to  sky  and  water,  rock  and  foliage ;  of  woe,  in  reference 
to  its  solacer,  woman ;  of  manners,  meaning  the  man  whom 
manners  make  ;  of  interest  in  others,  so  as  to  make  ourselves  in- 
teresting ;  of  carelessness  towards  ourselves,  so  as  to  show  that  no 
one  save  the  person  addressed  is  an  object  of  our  care ;  of  admi- 
ration for  abstract  qualities  and  character,  so  as  to  denote  the 
especial  person  admired;  of  the  philanthropy  which  overlooks 
national  claims,  meaning  especial  love  for  the  foreign  object  in 
particular ;  of  England  ana  her  love  of  liberty,  meaning  Italy's 
desired  liberty  to  love  England's  fairest  daughter ;  of  Italy,  with 
her  Petrarchs  and  Tassos,  having  reference  to  more  legitimate 
and  accessible  English  responders  than  those  poets  found  in 
Laura  and  Leonora;  of  rivers  that  may  be  diverted  in  their 
course  but  not  arrested  in  their  progress,  and  which  will  reach 
the  sea,  though  by  fearful  leaps  over  precipices  or  plunges  into 
cavernous  tunnels,  even  as  the  affections  that  may  be  directed  but 
can  be  impeded  only  to  gather  force,  and,  having  the  will,  must 
find  the  way,  though  over  difficulties  and  through  whatever 
dangers  ;  or  of  an  admired  temple,  Corinthian  or  Doric,  crowning 
its  acropolis,  meaning  loveliness  or  manly  beauty  enthroned  on  its 
rock-like  basis  of  truth  and  honour. 

Thus  by  the  time  Mr.  Goldrich  and  Wilton  returned  from 
their  walk,  Giacomo  and  Isabella  had  made  a  most  delightful 
finish  to  the  evening.  The  two  former  with  difficulty  dragged 
their  fatigued  bodies  up-staurs  to  their  beds.  Giacomo  retired  to 
pass  a  wakeful  night,  and  Miss  Goldrich  fell  asleep  under  the 
mfluence  of  ideas  that  may  have  pleasantly  affected  her  dreams. 


(    194    ) 
THE  LOVELIEST  THING  ON  EARTH. 

BT  NICHOLAS  MICHBLL. 

What  is  the  loveliest  thing  upon  earth? 

The  curious,  inquiring  spirit  cries; 
Or  is  there  nothing  of  passing  worth 

Since  God  closed  the  gates  of  Paradise? 

Is  it  the  sea,  when  the  wearied  deep 

Lies  hushed  in  repose^  the  shore  its  white  pillow. 
And  the  stars,  angel  eyes,  are  watching  its  sleep, 

And  the  moon  sees  her  face  in  the  glass  of  each  billow? 

Or  is  it  a  stately  ship  on  that  ocean, 

Witli  snowy  sails  spread,  just  leaving  the  shore, 

Now  stooping,  now  gliding  with  dignified  motion, 
Like  a  sea-goddess  walking  the  crystalline  floor? 

Is  it  the  river  that  now  dashes  proudly, 
Now  kisses  sweet  islets,  and  sparkles  along? 

Is  it  the  vale  when  Morn,  laughing  loudly, 
Warms  it  with  beams  and  fills  it  with  song? 

Is  it  the  rainbow  that  stands  in  the  skies, 

A  ladder  with  opal  rounds,  shafts  rich  impearled, 

Where  angels  descend  with  love-beaming  eyes. 
And  gorgeous  wings  shining,  to  visit  our  world? 

Is  it  the  sunset,  when  Oherubim  seem, 

With  fingers  of  fire,  a  curtain  to  raise, 
And  mortals  a  moment,  in  privileged  dream, 

On  Heaven's  bright  palaces  ravished  may  gaze? 

Tell  me,  oh  tell  me  the  loveliest  thing 

Delighting  our  minds,  while  charming  our  eyes ! 

'Tis  nothing  that  glorious  Nature  can  bring, 

But  the  sweet  shrine  of  something  akin  to  the  skies. 

'Tis  the  being  who  gave  to  Eden's  blest  bowers 
A  warmth  and  a  charm  till  her  birth  all  unknown ; 

Her  smiles  added  smiles  to  the  beautiful  flowers. 
And  the  angels  mistook  her  for  one  of  their  own. 

Now  the  cot  and  the  palace  her  presence  makes  bright, 
Her  strength  in  her  lovely  weakness  doth  lie ; 

But  she  walks  all  unconscious  of  beauty  and  light, 

Aa  the  star  that  knowa  nought  of  its  splendour  on  high. 

'Tis  woman,  'tis  woman,  her  calm  witching  face 
Illumined  by  feeling,  and  mirroring  worth. 

Her  brow  thought's  throne,  and  her  form  breathing  grace — 
Oh,  this  is  the  loveliest  thing  upon  ewrtk ! 


(  195  ; 


THE  OLDEN  TIMES  AND  THE  NEW. 
from  the  danish  of  hans  chkistian  andeb8kn. 

By  Mrs.  Bushbt. 

Now  we  are  up  in  Jutland,  much  further  up  than  the  wild 
dreary  bogs;  we  can  hear  the  roar  of  the  sea,  and  the  dashing  of 
the  waves,  not  far  off;  but  in  front  of  us  stands  a  high  sand-hjll, 
we  have  seen  it  for  a  long  time,  and  we  are  now  driving  towards 
it,  driving  slowly  through  the  deep  sand.  Situated  up  yonder,  on 
the  sand-hill,  is  a  large  old  building,  that  is  the  monastery  of 
Borglum ;  the  largest  part  of  the  nave  is  now  the  church.  W"e 
have  arrived  here  late  in  the  evening,  but  the  atmosphere  is  clear, 
the  nights  arc  almost  as  light  as  day ;  one  sees  to  a  great  distance 
around,  over  field  and  bog  down  to  Aalborg  Fiord,  over  heaths 
and  meadows,  away  even  to  the  dark  blue  sea. 

Now  we  have  gained  the  ascent — now  we  pass  through  the 
farm-yard  and  by  the  barns,  and,  wheeling  about,  enter  the  court- 
yard gate  of  the  old  castle,  where  the  linden-trees  stand  in  rows 
against  the  walls;  there  they  are  sheltered  from  the  wind  and 
the  weather,  therefore  they  grow  so  that  their  branches  almost 
conceal  the  windows. 

We  enter,  and  ascend  the  winding  stone  staircase ;  we  traverse 
the  long  corridors  under  the  thick  wooden  beams  of  die  roof;  the 
wind  whistles  here  so  strangely,  without  or  within,  one  hardly 
knows  which ;  and  it  is  said — ah !  but  so  many  things  are  said, 
and  so  many  things  are  seen  when  people  are  timid,  or  wish  to 
frighten  others.  The  dead  old  canons,  it  is  said,  still  glide  by  us 
into  the  church,  where  the  mass  is  chanted;  they  can  be  heard  in 
the  si  ghing  of  the  wind.  One  becomes  so  impressed  by  all  this, 
that  one  keeps  thinking  of  the  olden  times — thinking  until  one 
seems  to  be  living  in  them. 

There  was  a  ship  stranded  on  the  beach;  the  bishop's  people 
were  down  there.  They  did  not  spare  those  whom  the  sea  had 
spared,  and  the  waves  washed  away  the  red  blood  which  flowed 
from  tlie  gaping  wounds.  The  stranded  goods  belonged  to  the 
bishop,  and  there  was  a  large  store  of  them.  The  sea  cast  up  many 
an  anker*  and  barrel,  filled  with  costly  wine  for  the  cellars  of  the 
monastery,  though  these  were  already  well  filled  with  ale  and 
mead,  while  the  larders  were  crammed  with  game,  with  sausages, 

*  Anker,  a  Danish  measnre  of  thirty-eight  Danish  quarts. 
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and  hams,  and  in  the  ponds  swam  the  fat  bream  and  the  dainty 
carp. 

The  Bishop  of  Borglum  was  a  mighty  personage,  he.  possessed 
plenty  of  lana,  but  he  wished  to  get  more.  However,  he  was  kept 
m  check  by  Olaf  Glob,  his  rich  kinsman.  At  length  the  rich 
kinsman  died  at  Thy.  "  Heaven  save  me  from  my  friends,  and 
I  will  save  myself  from  my  enemies,"  it  is  said,  and  the  widow  at 
They  soon  found  out  how  true  this  was.  Her  wealthy  husband 
had  had  authority  over  the  whole  country  round,  except  over  the 
Church  property.  Her  son  was  in  a  distant  land ;  he  had  been 
sent  away  when  a  boy  to  learn  foreign  customs  and  foreign  lan- 
guages, which  his  mind  was  bent  on  doing.  For  years  nothing 
had  been  heard  of  him ;  perhaps  he  was  in  his  grave,  and  would 
then  never  come  back  to  take  the  direction  of  all  that  his  mother 
now  ruled  over. 

"  What !  shall  a  woman  have  so  much  at  her  command ! "  ex- 
claimed the  bishop.  He  sent  her  a  summons  to  appear  at  the 
Thinge;*  but  that  was  of  no  use  to  him.  She  had  never,  in  any 
way,  acted  against  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  she  had  confidence  in 
the  justice  of  her  cause. 

But  of  what  was  Bishop  Olaf  of  Borglum  thinking  now? 
What  was  he  writing  down  on  the  white  parchment?  What  was 
there  under  that  seal  and  ribbon  which  he  handed  to  a  trusty  mes- 
senger, who,  attended  by  his  serving-man,  rode  oflf  with  the 
missive  out  of  the  country — far  away — to  the  city  where  dwelt 
the  Pope? 

It  was  the  season  of  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  the  season  for  ship- 
wrecks; chilly  winter  was  approaching.  Twice  had  this  period 
come  and  gone,  when,  at  length,  the  return  of  the  mounted  mes- 
senger and  his  man  was  welcomed  by  the  anxious  bishop.  They 
brought  a  papal  bull  with  them  from  Rome — a  bull  excommu- 
nicating the  widow  who  had  dared  to  offend  the  pious  bishop. 
^^  Accursed  shall  she  be,  and  all  that  belongs  to  her !  She  shall  be 
thrust  out  of  the  Church  and  from  the  community !  Let  no  one 
hold  out  to  her  a  helping  hand ;  let  kinsmen  and  friends  avoid  her 
as  a  leper,  or  one  stricken  with  the  plague ! " 

^*  Those  who  will  not  bend  shall  break  I  '*  said  the  Bishop  of 
Borglum. 

Then  every  one  forsook  the  widow,  but  she  did  not  forsake  her 
God,  he  was  her  stay  and  her  defender. 

Only  one  servant,  an  old  maid,  remained  faithful  to  her;  with 
her  assistance  the  widow  ploughed  the  land,  and  the  com  grew  in 
spite  of  the  soil  having  been  cursed  by  the  Pope  and  the  bishop. 

"  Thou  imp  of  heU !  but  I  am  determined  to  carry  out  my 
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will ! "  cried  the  Bishop  of  Borglum.     "  I  will  touch  thee  up  with 
the  Pope's  hand,  and  bring  thee  to  judgment  and  punishment ! " 

Then  she  put  to  her  carriage  the  last  two  oxen  she  possessed, 
and  placed  herself  and  her  maid  in  it;  she  drove  away  over  the 
heatn,  away  out  of  the  Danish  land;  she  went  a  stranger  among 
strange  people,  where  foreign  tongues  were  spoken  and  foreign 
manners  prevailed.  Far  away  she  travelled  to  where  the  green 
hills  rise  into  mountains,  and  the  green  vines  flourish. «  They  met 
travelling  merchants,  who  looked  out  anxiously  from  their  car- 
riages laden  with  wares,  afraid  of  being  attacked  by  robbers.  The 
two  poor  women  in  their  wretched  conveyance,  drawn  by  a  pair 
of  black  oxen,  drove  safely  through  dangerous  ravines  and  thick 
woods. 

In  France  the  travellers  met  a  stately  knight,  who  was  followed 
by  twelve  retainers  in  martial  attire.  He  stopped  and  gazed  with 
astonishment  at  the  odd-looking  equipage;  he  then  asked  the  two 
women  whither  they  were  going  and  from  what  country  they 
had  come.  The  younger  one  replied  that  they  came  from  Thy,  in 
Denmark,  and  mentioned  that  they  were  in  sorrow  and  exile. 
But  all  this  was  soon  to  be  at  an  end ;  our  Lord  had  so  ordained  it 
The  stately  knight  was  the  widow's  son.  He  held  out  his  hand 
to  her,  he  embraced  her,  and  the  mother  wept;  for  years  she  had 
not  shed  a  tear,  but  in  her  distress  had  often  bitten  her  lips  until 
drops  of  warm  blood  had  sprung  from  them. 

It  was  the  season  of  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  the  season  for  ship- 
wrecks; the  sea  rolled  wine-casks  up  on  the  land  for  the  bishop's 
cellars;  the  kitchen  fire  blazed  to  cook  the  game  and  other  dainties; 
there  was  warmth  up  there  within  doors,  even  through  the  biting 
cold  of  winter.  A  report  was  heard  up  there — Jeus  Glob  has 
cited  the  bishop  to  appear  before  the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  and  also 
before  a  court  of  law. 

"That  will  help  him  vastly,"  sneered  the  bishop;  "you  had 
better  drop  your  law-suits.  Sir  Jeus ! " 

It  was  the  season  of  the  fall  of  the  leaf  in  the  following  year, 
the  season  for  shipwrecks;  chilly  winter  was  approaching;  the 
snow-flakes  began  to  whirl  in  the  air,  and  knock  against  the  eyes, 
until  they  melted  themselves. 

The  weather  is  sharp  to-day,  people  said,  when  they  had  been 
out  of  doors.  Jeus  Glob  stood  so  lost  in  thought  near  the  stove, 
that  he  scorched  his  coat — nay,  even  burned  a  nole  in  it. 

"  Hah  I  Bishop  of  Borglum  I  I  will  conquer  you  though  I  The 
law  cannot  reach  vou,  sheltered  as  you  are  by  the  pope  s  mantle, 
but  Jeus  Glob  shall  reach  you  1 " 

Thereupon  he  wrote  a  letter  to  his  brother-in-law,  Herr  Oluf 
Has^,  at  Salh'ng,  requesting  him  to  come  on  Ohristma&-eve  to 
vespers  at  Hvidberg  church.     The  bishop  was  to  perform  the 
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service  there  that  evening,  therefore  he  was  to  travel  from 
Borglum  to  Thyland,  as  Jeus  Glob  had  ascertained. 

The  meadows  and  the  morasses  were  covered  with  ice  and  snow; 
they  were  able  to  bear  l3oth  horses  and  their  riders,  and  an  entire 
cortege ;  the  bishop,  with  his  clerks  and  servants,  rode  the  shortest 
way,  through  the  fragile  reeds,  among  which  the  wind  was  sighing 
dolefully. 

Loudly  Blew  his  brazen  trumpet  the  wandering  musician, 
clothed  in  foxes'  skin  I  His  music  sounded  well  in  tne  clear  air, 
and  the  bishop  and  his  retinue  rode  over  the  heaths  and  the 
frozen  marshes,  the  Fata  Morgana's  own  precincts  in  the  warm 
summer  days;  they  rode  southward^;  they  were  going  to  Hvidberg 
church. 

Lustily  as  the  musician  blew,  the  wind  blew  still  more  loudly  in 
its  trumpet;  it  blew  a  perfect  gale,  increasing  into  a  violent 
tempest.  To  the  House  of  God,  in  this  fearful  weather  hastened 
the  bishop's  party.  The  sacred  edifice  stood  in  safety,  but  the  storm 
careered  over  field  and  bog,  over  fiord  and  sea.  The  Bishop  of 
Borglum  reached  the  church;  it  signified  little  to  Herr  Oluf  Hase 
how  fast  he  rode.  Herr  Oluf  came  with  his  knen  to  the  other  side 
of  the  fiord,  in  order  to  help  Jeus  Glob. 

The  church  was  the  hall  of  justice,  the  altar  the  judge's  table. 
The  candles  were  all  lighted  in  the  heavy  brass  chandeliers ;  the 
wind  seemed  wailing  without;  it  howled  over  the  swamps  and  the 
heaths,  and  over  the  roaring  waters.  No  ferry-boat  could  cross 
the  fiord  in  such  tempestuous  weather. 

Oluf  Has^  stopped  at  Ottesund ;  there  he  dismissed  nis  men, 
gave  them  permission  to  return  horne,  and  charged  them  with  a 
message  to  his  wife.  He  would  only  risk  his  own  life  in  the  foam- 
ing water ;  but  he  told  them  they  must  bear  witness  for  him  that 
it  was  not  his  fault  if  Jeus  Glob  stood,  without  assistance,  in 
Hvidberg  church.  But  his  faithful  people  would  not  leave  him, 
they  dashed  after  him  into  the  deep  water.  Ten  of  them  were 
swept  away  by  the  strong  current;  only  Oluf  Ilas6  himself,  and 
two  of  his  younger  attendants,  reached  the  opposite  bank,  and 
they  had  still  four  miles  to  ride. 

It  was  past  midnight — it  was  Christhias-eve.  llie  wind  was 
laid,  the  church  was  lighted  up;  and  the  light  streamed  from  the 
windows  over  the  meadows  and  the  heaths.  The  vesper  song  had 
long  since  ceased;  in  the  House  of  God  all  was  so  still,  that  the 
wax  might  have  been  heard  dropping  from  the  lights  in  the  brass 
chandehers  down  upon  the  stone  flout;  just  tnen  Oluf  Hase 
arrived. 

In  the  armoury  Jeus  Glob  bade  him  ^^Good  fevenihg!"  and 
added,  "  I  have  settled  matters  with  the  bishop." 
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"You  have  done  thatT*  cried  Oluf;  "then  ehall  neither  you 
nor  the  bishop  leave  this  church  alive  I " 

And  Oluf  Has6  drew  his  sword  from  its  scabbai*d9  and  struck 
fariously  before  him ;  he  struck  until  the  wood  was  splintered  in 
the  church  door;  then  Jeus  Glob  placed  himself  close  oy  him  and 
said, 

^'  Stay  your  hand,  dear  brother-in-law;  see  first  what  the  settle- 
ment has  been.  I  have  slain  the  bishop  and  all  his  men.  They 
will  never  utter  another  word,  nor  will  I  either,  about  all  the 
wrong  that  has  been  done  my  mother." 

The  wicks  of  the  candles  upon  the  altar  looked  red,  but  the  floor 
looked  redder  still;  there  lay  the  bishop  weltering  in  his  blood, 
mth  a  gaping  wound  upon  his  brow,  and  dead  lay  also  all  his 
retinue;  all  were  fipeechless  and  still  on  that  holy  Christmas-eve. 

But  on  the  third  evening  after  Christmas-day  the  death-bell  was 
tolled  at  the  monastery  of  Borglum;  the  murdered  bishop  and  his 
slain  attendants  were  exposed  to  view  under  a  dark  canopy,  sur- 
rounded by  candelabra,  wrapped  in  black  crape.  In  a  shroud  of 
silver  tissue,  with  the  crosier  in  his  powerless  hands,  lay  the  dead — 
the  once  so  mighty  man.  Incense  perfumed  the  air,  the  monks 
chanted  the  hymns  for  the  dead.  These  sounded  like  lamenta- 
tions, thqr  sounded  like  the  denouncing  of  wrath  and  condemna- 
tion, which  might  be  heard  all  over  the  country,  borne  by  the 
wind,  sang  by  the  wind ;  sometimes  the  wind  is  lulled  into  rest, 
but  it  never  dies,  it  always  rouses  itself  again,  and  sings  its  songs; 
it  sings  them  even  in  our  time,  and  up  yonder  it  sings  about  the 
Bishop  of  Borglum^  and  his  harsh  kinsman.  It  is  heard  in  the  dark 
night,  it  is  heard  by  the  terrified  peasants,  who,  over  the  heavy 
sandy  road,  drive  past  Borglum  Abbey;  it  is  heard  by  the  listening 
sleepless  inmates  of  Borglum's  thick-walled  chambers,  and  it  echoes 
through  the  lonely  walks  which  lead  to  the  church,  whose  walled- 
up  portals  have  long  been  closed,  but  not  to  the  eyes  of  superstition. 
These  see  the  door  still  there,  and  they  open  it ;  the  lights  from 
the  church's  brass  chandeliers  still  shine,  the  incense  scents  the  air, 
the  church  is  decorated  with  its  ancient  splendour,  and  the  monks 
sing  the  masses  for  the  dead  over  the  murdered  bishop,  who  lies  in 
the  shroud  of  silver  tissue,  with  the  crosier  in  his  powerless  hands, 
and  on  his  pale  lofty  brow  shines  the  bloody  wound;  it  glows 
like  fire;  it  is  this  world's  sins  and  evil  desires  which  are  being 
burned  out ! 

Sink  into  the  grave,  sink  into  night  and  oblivion,  ye  unenviable 
mementos  from  the  olden  days  I 

Hark  to  the  wind's  furious  blasts !  They  deaden  the  roar  of  the 
dashing  sea !    There  is  a  storm  out  yonder,  it  will  cost  the  lives  of 
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human  beings  I  The  ocean  has  not  changed  its  mood  with  the  new 
times;  it  may  swallow  all  to-night,  to-morrow,  perhaps,  it  maybe 
calm  and  smiling,  as  in  the  olden  times  we  have  Duried.  Let 
them  sleep  quietly,  if  they  can. 

It  is  now  morning. 

The  new  time  is  shining  with  the  sun's  rays  into  our  chambeis. 
The  wind  has  decreased  now.  It  tells  of  a  ship  ashore,  as  in  the 
olden  times. 

During  the  night,  down  near  Lokken,  the  little  fishing  villa^ 
with  red  roofs  which  we  can  see  from  the  windows  up  here,  a  sbp 
was  stranded,  it  had  run  aground;  but  the  rescuing  rockets,  flung 
to  the  wreck  from  the  land,  saved  all  who  were  on  board.  They 
were  brought  on  shore,  and  found  shelter  in  the  humble  cottages. 
To-day  they  were  invited  to  Borglum  Abbey.  Under  its  comfort- 
able roof  tney  will  find  warm  hospitality,  they  will  see  mild  eyes, 
and  meet  those  who  can  welcome  them  in  the  language  of  their 
own  foreign  country;  they  will  hear  their  own  national  airs  played, 
and  before  these  are  ended,  another  chord  will  be  touched,  sound- 
less, and  yet  truly  sonorous ;  the  messenger  of  thought  reaches  the 
home  of  the  shipwrecked  in  a  fordgn  land,  and  tells  of  their 
safety. 

The  strangers'  hearts  feel  light,  then  they  can  tread  a  measure  in 
the  evening  in  Borglum's  lordly  halls,  and  listen  to  songs  about 
Denmark,  and  "  Den  tappre  Lansoldat,"  in  the  new  time. 

Blessings  on  thee,  thou  new  time  I  ride  on  the  pure  current  of 
summer  air  into  cities  and  hamlets.  Let  thy  sun  rays  beam  into 
hearts  and  thoughts  I  From  thy  radiant  soil  float  away  the  dark 
legends  of  the  rigorous,  the  cruel  times,  that  have  gone  tor  ever  I 
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A  NOVEL. 

XVI. 

THE  EGO  OF  DISSENT 

BiOGSAPHT  has  reached  that  amusing  epoch  in  which  the  lives 
of  the  lubbers  find  writers,  and  those  of  the  intellectual  only 
mourners.  In  support  of  the  assertion  may  be  instanced  the  parish 
dolty  wliose  memory  is  preserved^  if  after  unheard-of  struggles,  he 
emerges  from  the  workhouse  and  thrives,  while  the  author  who 
has  bespattered  him  with  glory  must  be  his  own  twaddler  or  be 
forgotten  in  his  grave. 

Nor  has  the  eminent  child  lacked  historians,  and  the  result  is 
that  precocity  in  all  its  features  has  been  depicted  and  its  example 
offered  up. 

The  present  chapter  will  sketch  the  life  of  Jemmy  Flower,  will 
show  how  no  oppression  could  extinguish  his  spirit  when  once  set 
a  light  tOy  and  how,  sometimes  damped,  it  dried  itself  and  got  into 
a  blaze  again. 

While  yet  despicable  in  his  father^s  eyes,  he  quitted  his  school 
and  entered  service  under  the  tutelage  of  Nancy  Brown.  He  went 
to  his  place  in  his  Sunday  clothes,  with  his  Monday's  tied  up  in  a 
bundle;  this  was  owing  to  his  father^s  pride  of  place.  The  first 
ordeal  he  was  put  through  was  to  undo  his  pack  and  display  his 
duds  before  the  wondering  gaze  of  his  instructress. 

"  Where  are  your  aprons?"  asked  Nancy. 

Jemmy  had  not  an  apron  to  his  front. 

"Where  is  your  change  of  linen?" 

It  was  at  the  wash — a  very  unusual  change. 

"  Show  me  your  hands  1 " 

Jemmy  showed  his  hands,  but  not  with  openness,  for  he  tried 
to  hide  his  nails. 

"  Turn  them  round,  or  else  hold  them  out  to  me,"  said  Nancy. 

Jemmy  showed  their  weak  points. 

"  Do  you  call  those  hands?    Go  to  the  sink  and  soap  them  I " 

Jemmy  went  and  did  as  he  was  bid. 

"  Come  back  I "  cried  Nancy. 

Jemmy  came  back  with  a  lump  of  yellow  soap  bigger  than  his 
doubled  fist. 

**  Where  is  your  neck?    Can't  you  stoop?" 

Jemmy  stooped. 

"  It  is  all  begrimed  with  smut ;  take  ofif  your  collar  and  scrub 
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Jemmy  doubted  whether  to  scrub  his  collar  or  his  necL 

"  And  come  here ^" 

Jemmy  turned  round. 

«  Take  this  filthy  hair-brush '' 

She  flung  it  on  the  floor. 

^^  Take  this  filthy  comb — ^and  wash  them  in  the  suds.    There  is 
the  kettle;  scald  yourself  if  you  choose." 

Jemmy  gathered  up  his  brush  and  comb;  he  took  the  kettle 
from  the  fire^  and  poured  hot  water  into  the  bowl. 

"  And  wash  your  head.    When  did  you  clean  it  last?" 
"When  last?"  echoed  Jemmy's  soul. 

"  Soap  it,  or  I  shall  have  to  do  it  for  you,  and  then  you  will  get 
the  lather  in  your  eyes." 

He  soaped  it,  washed  his  brush  and  comb — ^he  washed  them  in 
the  suds,  did  Jem. 

When  he  had  achieved  these  uncopamon  laboursj  she  sent  him 
to  the  attic  with  his  duds. 

Nancy  then  flourished  her  bonnet,  and  went  to  the  draper's. 
"Four  yards  of  coarse  linen,"  said  Nancy  to  the  counter,  not 
deigning  to  look  up. 

"For  what  purpose,  if  you  please,  miss?"  asked  the  civil  shop- 
man. 

"  Aprons." 

"  It  is  a  beautiful  day,  miss !" 
"  And  four  yards  of  strong  tape." 
The  goods  were  measured  out  with  the  usual  ostepta^on. 
"  What  is  the  next  article  that  I  can  show  you?" 
Nancy  clapped  down  half-a-crown. 

"Ninepence,  eighteenpence,  three  shillings,  twopence;  three 
and  twopence,"  said  the  man,  with  inental  and  arithmetical  pre- 
cision. 

Nancy  put  down  two  groats  more. 

"  We  have  some  very  nice  gloves,"  remarked  the  civil  drsper, 
on  observing  that  Nancy  had  none  on. 

But  she  was  ofi'in  a  jifiy — a  corruption  of  j'ai  fait. 
The  draper,  no  longer  civil,  .extemporised  a  suitable  face,  for  his 
features  were  very  flexible,  as  he  remarked, 
*^  A  rum  customer  is  Nancy  Brown ! " 
She  was  at  home  again  with  an  eye  to  Jemmy. 
Nancy,  who  was  kmd,  was  also  just,  which  is  the  opposite;  she 
had  made  up  her  mind  to  begin  right  with  her  pupil.     It  was  for 
his  good  if  he  could  but  have  realised  it,  but  that  was  above  Wb 
capacity ;  the  loss  of  its  dirt  turned  his  head  dizzy,  to  begin  with. 
"Have  you  finished  your  work?"  asked  Nancy,  on  her  return. 
Jemmy  had  concluded  that  he  was  washed  up  for  the  day. 
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"  What  work?**  replied  he,  stretching  open  his  swollen  eye  with 
its  many  streaks  of  blue. 

Nancy  pitied  him  faintly,  and  for  a  moment  lowered  her  tone. 
**  There  are  your  knives  ai^d  forks,  and  your  boots  and  shoes." 

But  he  had  not  a  notion  where  all  this  property  of  his  lay 
hidden. 

**  They  are  not  on  the  dresser,  if  that  is  where  you  expect  to 
find  them,'*  said  Nancy,  who  was  already  planning  an  apron  with 
her  cloth  on  the  table,  and  so  spread  out  as  to  make  Jemmy  long 
for  a  cup  of  tea. 

*^  And  they  are  not  sticking  to  the  ceiling,"  added  Nancy,  as 
she  snipped  the  cloth,  tore  it  across  at  two  pulls,  and  rent  it 
asunder  with  outstretched  arms  that  measured  their  length  from 
the  table  to  Jemmy's  eye. 

He  started  back  in  acknowledgment  of  her  being  in  a  passion. 
but  she  was  deliciously  cool  for  the  time  of  year. 

'*  You  do  not  suppose  they  are  in  the  knife-box,  then?  Dear 
me ! "  said  Nancy. 

She  threaded  her  needle  at  one  venture. 

^^  Those  are  saucepans,"  observed  she^  as  she  fastened  a  knot  in 
the  thread ;  **  however,  you  can  look  them  over,  if  you  have  no- 
thing else  to  do." 

Jemmy  walked  round  the  kitchen  on  speculation,  it  muddled 
him,  so  Nancy  vouchsafed  him  a  hint. 

**In  some  houses  there  is  a  back  kitchen,"  remarked  Nancy, 
biting  her  thread,  ^^  and  out  of  that  comes  the  knife-house." 

Jenimy  steered  for  the  front  door,  when  Nancy  considerately 
pointed  her  needle  to  the  north. 

**Did  you  ever  clean  a  knife  or  fork  before?"  she  asked,  with 
freezing  curiosity. 

Jemmy  shivered  at  her  cold  manner. 

^^Yes,"  said  he,  doubting  bis  own  word,  lest  Nancy  should 
doubt  it  for  him,  though  it  was  a  job  that  he  excelled  in. 

"  Well,  then?"  jjreScted  Nancy. 

Jemmy  had  nothing  to  add,  and  he  let  well  alone. 

**  Your  coat  used  to  change  itself,  perhaps?" 

This  was  the  second  hint  that  he  received ;  he  took  it,  and  on 
the  strength  of  it  dawdled  up-stairs. 

Nancy  listened  to  his  torpid  steps  and  laughed. 

He  returned  in  his  old  coat,  which,  being  out  at  the  elbows,  he 
felt  himself  more  on  a  footing  with  insult  than  was  pleasant,  but 
was  surprised  to  find  himself  unnoticed.  He  hastened  to  the  back 
premises,  and,  finding  every  convenience  at  hand,  performed  the 
task  in  reserve  for  him. 

Nancy  was  sewing  on  a  loop  to  the  new  apron  when  Jemmy 
came  back. 
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"Have  you  finished?'  she  asked. 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  with  a  long  drawn  grin,  that  seemed  to  follow 
toothache,  for  it  showed  his  gums  in  relief. 

Naiicy  went  on  sewing,  while  he  went  on  standing  still. 
Women  muse  over  their  needle  and  express  its  poetry  between  the 
stitches  with  a  jerk. 

"  When  I  have  done  my  work,*'  said  Nancy,  talking  to  herself, 
"  I  wash  my  hands,  and  then  I  make  myself  tidy  for  the  day." 

This  had  the  effect  of  another  hint  on  Jemmy. 

The  method  of  training  thus  pursued  was  not  unattended  with 
results.  It  was  done  by  hints  sown  broadcast;  these  Jemmy 
followed  on  the  sly,  like  a  tractarian,  or,  as  he  expressed  it  in 
after  times,  in  the  track  of  the  tares  sown  by  the  evil  one. 

His  almost  unaided  discovery  of  the  knives  and  forks,  his 
reflections  at  the  board,  and  the  vivifying  influence  of  his  monitor, 
told  plainly  on  Jem  Flower.  But  he  felt  unhappy,  for  he  was 
conscious  of  a  necessity  that  impelled  him  towards  becoming  sharp. 
He  could  not  conceal  from  himself  the  fact  that  he  was  more  clever 
already;  the  new  relay  of  talent  weighed  heavily  on  him;  and  this, 
added  to  his  cleanliness,  told  him  distinctly  that  he  could  be  idle 
and  dirty  no  more. 

"  Is  there  anyone  up-stairs?"  asked  Nancy,{from  the  bottom  to 
the  top  of  her  voice. 

The  hint  brought  Jem  to  a  sense  of  his  real  situation ;  he 
hurried  into  his  best  coat  and  was  down  again. 

"I  think  there  are  six  chairs  in  the  kitchen,"  said  Nancy, 
musing ;  ^^  they  are  meant  to  sit  down  upon  when  there  is  nothing 
else  to  do." 

Jem  took  a  chair  and  seated  himself  on  the  edge  of  its  precipice, 
for  he  felt  ready  to  fall. 

Having  been  just  towards  him  for  several  hours^  she  changed 
her  tone,  sat  him  down  to  a  tea  that  surpassed  in  quantity  and 
variety  his  former  dinners,  and  was  kind.  She  gave  him  a  book 
to  read,  talked  to  him  about  the  inner  boy,  and  interested  herseff  in 
his  welfare.  Jem  got  happy,  saw  a  career,  and  bethought  himself 
that  he  was  not  created  in  vain. 

This  happiness  was  too  great  to  last,  nor  would  it  have  been 
good  for  Jem  had  it  been  uninterrupted.  Nancy  foresaw  this,  and 
the  next  day  she  became  just*  His  mornings  and  his  evenings 
were  strictly  laid  out  by  her,  the  one  for  pain  and  the  other  for 
pleasure,  an  apportionment  that  very  fairly  tallied  with  the  ordi- 
nanr  lot  of  mortals. 

Jem,  not  being  philosophical,  did  not  reconcile  himself  to  thifl 
equitable  adjustment;  he  brooded  over  his  morning  discipline,  and 
spoilt  his  evening  recreation  by  plans  of  revenge.  In  this  he 
snowed  enterprise,  for  insuperable  obstacles  lay  in  his  path;  yet, 
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though  unable  to  stir  a  step  in  the  direction  he  sought,  he  lefl  no 
means  untried. 

It  takes  nine  months,  so  the  midwives  say,  to  hatch  human 
malice,  but  Jem's  did  not  go  its  full  time.  Before  bursting  its 
shell  it  passed  through  every  form  and  ^de.  The  first  type  that 
it  foreshadowed  was  that  of  the  worm ;  it  crept,  and  when  trodden 
on  it  turned,  that  the  proverb  might  be  luIfiUed,  which  says: 
"Tread  on  a  worm  and  it  will  turn." 

Ere  long  ihe  malice  reached  its  second  stage,  it  became  an 
insect,  and  grew  in  meanness,  at  this  period  acquiring  some 
experience  of  a  sting. 

Then  it  became  a  fish,  perhaps  its  most  trying  time,  for  it  was 
as  impotent  as  a  minnow,  for  good  or  evil,  and  more  discontented 
than  m  the  insect  state,  for  it  had  to  fetch  its  own  water. 

But  a  new  day  dawned  more  full  of  promise ;  it  was  not  long 
before  it  became  a  reptile,  when  its  consciousness  took  a  stride, 
and,  gliding  through  the  grass,  it  stealthily  attacked  the  unwary, 
and  from  its  mouth  poured  out  venom. 

'It  was  with  some  regret  that  it  quitted  this  state  of  being,  to 
become  a  bird,  the  next  in  the  ascending  scale,  but  new  faculties 
were  attendant  on  the  change:  it  could  now  peck,  and  it  was 
endowed  with  the  means,  at  any  moment,  of  darting  at  Nancy's 
eyes. 

But  the  greatest  development  was  to  come,  for  once  a  bird,  the 
transition  to  a  beast  was  easy,  and  finally  to  the  senus  man ;  but 
not  till  it  was  human  did  Jem's  malice  reach  its  cumaz,  when  the 
shell  burst  and  hypocrisy  rose  from  its  parted  halves. 

Jem  gazed  inwardly  at  this  resplendent  image  of  his  soul,  and 
gloried. 

xvn. 

1HBEE  ORAin)  EPOCHS. 

Down  in  Briny  Hollow  stood  a  porch,  pleasant  to  the  eyes, 
behind  it  was  a  room,  more  dingy  than  the  sky  outside.  It  was 
there  that  Shadrack  the  blacksmith,  improvisatore-like,  held  forth 
on  Sabbaths. 

Jemmy  knew  to  what  a  degree  Nancy  Brown  loved  her  church, 
and  took  pride  in  sending  him,  clean-dressed  and  book  in  hand,  to 
take  his  free  seat  and  look  up  into  the  holy  face  of  Wynn.  She 
upheld  the  religion  of  the  land,  not  only  to  bo  found  in  every 
parish  but  on  board  ship,  and  she  contemned  dissent.  Jem  knew 
It,  and  chuckled  over  the  thought,  and  what  was  more,  he  had  now 
a  mask  of  defence,  behind  which  he  could  appeal  to  his  conscience, 
and  brand  all  who  coerced  it  in  uttering  tne  whine  of  religious 
persecution. 

Well  primed  with  tracts  by  the  incumbent  of  the  Hollow,  and 
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grounded  in  the  slang  of  his  persuasion,  Jem,  one  fine  Sunday,  dis- 
regarding the  church  bellS|  slunk  down  to  the  chapel  situated  so 
pleasantly  in  the  marsh  where  worms  crawled,  and  gnats  hummed, 
and  frogs  croaked,  and  sparrows  twitted  each  other — ^a  scene  of 
animated  nature.  Shadrack  was  at  his  work:  with  his  fist  for  a 
hammer  he  dinned  into  the  innocent  heads  of  his  hearers  the 
noises  of  a  new  earth,  while  he  diffused  in  two  hours  more  truth 
than  he  could  have  told  in  a  week  in  his  ordinary  in^rcourse  with 
the  world. 

Jem  returned  home,  elated;  and  when  asked  by  Nancy  for  an 
account  of  the  sermon,  he  gave  replies  that  caused  her  to  shudder. 
But  he  had  taken  a  just  estimate  of  her.  She  was  not  the  one  to 
persecute  him;  he  had  struck  her  dumb. 

Jem  was  not  clever  enough ;  he  did  npt  f  o^rjssee  that  muteness  in 
Nancy  meant  more  than  silence ;  his  experienpe  had  not  given  him 
acquaintance  with  that  social  rupture — a  silent  declaration  of  war. 
In  the  mean  time  she  watched  her  opportunity,  and  it  offered. 
Jem,  as  he  thought,  had  passed  through  war  into  peace ;  but  his 
fatal  security  was  not  of  long  duration. 

^^  I  have  got  him  at  last  I "  exclaimed  Nancy. 

She  had  been  out,  and  returning  unexpectedly  sl^e  paught  Jem 
in  his  apron,  with  a  carving-knife  in  his  hand,  gaping  up  tSe  street 
from  the  steps  of  the  front  door. 

^^  3o  this  is  how  yop  clean  your  kniyea,  is  it?  I  am  glad  you 
told  me,  for  we  can  now  come  to  an  understanding/^ 

Jem  became  conscious  of  his  origin,  and  ^^as  ready  \q  creep  into 
the  earth. 

^^  Get  in,  you  worm ! "  cried  shje,  ^^  or  I  shall  b^  tepipte4  to 
tread  on  you  1 " 

And  in  he  crept. 

"  Fly,  you  vermin ! "  she  added. 

But  he  was  an  unwinged  in9ect. 

^'  Oh,  that  I  had  the  wings  of  a  dove ! "  thought  Jem. 

^^  Down  on  your  knees  and  ask  my  forgiveness,"  said  Nancy. 

He  was  in  an  instant  on  his  stomach,  and  became  metamorphosed 
into  a  flounder. 

^^  Gret  up,  you  toad,  or  I  will  sweep  you  into  the  coal-hole  I " 

He  raised  nimself  on  all-fours. 

"  Now  look  me  in  the  face  I " 

He  raised  his  eyes,  and  put  his  hands  together. 

"  You  were  looking  out  of  doors  after  a  fresh  situation        " 

Jem  ventured  to  protest. 

^^  Instead  of  interrupting  me,  ask  for  sense  to  listen ! " 

He  thought  of  Briny  Hollow  in  despair. 

'^  I  am  goin^  for  a  walk,  and  shall  stop  at  Mr.  Hexamer^s  door. 
"^  \  think  yritluu  myself  that  there  is  one  single  thing  that  you  will 
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do  to  displease  me  for  the  future,  be  it  on  Sundays,  or  be  it  on 
work-a-days,  I  shall  rap  and  say  that  y6u  ar^  leaving,  and  would 
be  glad  to  know  if  Mr.  Hexamer  wants  a  boy." 

tTem  performed  a  supplication,  and  thought  of  his  parish  bells, 
but,  like  a  church  mouse  that  be  now  was,  he  was  silent. 

**  Then,"  continued  Nancy,  "  there  is  the  New  Inn,  where  the 
stable-boys  are  obliged  to  be  kicked  as  often  as  the  horses  please. 
As  I  reach  the  door  I  shall  stop  a  minute,  and  if  J  thipk  within 
myself  there  is  a  single  thing  that  you  will  do  to  displease  me  on 
any  one  of  the  seven  days  in  the  blessed  week,  I  shall  step  in  and 
say  that  you  are  leaving,  and  would  be  glad  to  know  if  Mr. 
Drinkwater  wants  a  boy  to  wash  the  horses'  heels." 

Jem  began  to  blubber. 

"And  now,"  continued  Nancy,  "I  have  one  word  more  to  say, 
you  can  attend  to  me  or  not ;  it  will  be  all  the  same.  I  am  going 
by  the  workhouse,  and  shall  stop  at  the  gate  for  at  least  i^ve 
minutes.  If  I  think  you  will  do  one  thing  that  I  call  wrong,  I 
shall  walk  right  in  and  tell  them  there  is  an  idle  boy  that  Mr. 
Hexamer  declines,  that  Mr.  Drinkwater  refuses  at  a  gift,  and  as 
his  father  won't  support  him,  so  they  must  find  hii^^  in  bread- 
and-water,  and  take  him  in,  to  save  him  from  begging  in  the 
street." 

For  a  few  Sundays  to  come  was  beheld  the  pleaoing  ^ectacle  of 
ISTancy  victorious;  but  her  triumph  was  not  to  last.  The  character 
of  the  young  Flower  had  actually  risen  in  the  scale  of  development, 
and  its  instincts  were  indelible.  The  recent  contest  had  retarded 
its  growth  for  a  time,  though  only  to  enable  it  to  push  out  its  last 
bud !  That,  expanding,  took  its  place  among  the  everlastings ;  in 
a  word,  it  was  a  full-blown  hypocrisy.  It  need  scarcely  be  added 
that  poor  Nancy  was  no  longer  a  match  for  one  whose  nature  had 
reached  this  final  evolution  of  moral  being,  endowing  him  with  the 
faculty  to  imitate  all  things,  even  divine  truth  itself,  to  the  very 
death.  He  became  mild.  When  Nancy  scolded  or  scorned,  he 
pitched  his  voice  no  higher  than  was  necessary  to  cant  a  text  of 
scripture.  To  contend  against  such  odds  would  ^ave  been  madness, 
so  Nancy  wisely  gave  up  the  game. 

Jem  thus  got  his  own  way.  Cixcumsti^nces,  boweyer,  of  a  painful 
nature  transpired  that  rendered  Ifancy  indifferent  to  mundane 
affairs,  involving  the  sickness  and  los9  of  Mrs.  Fairfax,  and  finally 
the  departure  of  the  family  from  Northpor^.  So  subdued  did 
Ifancy  become  at  the  period  mentioned^  that  she  gave  up  being 
just  to  Jem;  and  to  such  an  extent  ex^rci^ed  her  kind  nature,  as  to 
permit  him  to  write  to  her  after  she  left  the  olden  bprough.  He 
did  it  about  three  times ;  nor  were  his  letters  devoid  pf  interest, 
as  affording  ^videpce  of  bis  blessed  assurance  in  ^he  p^th  he  had 
selected. 
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In  his  first  letter,  not  badly  worded,  written  in  small  text^  and 
in  very  scriptural  phrase,  he  described  in  glowing  terms  how  one 
morning,  it  was  on  the  memorable  1st  of  April,  the  anniversary  of 
his  birth,  he  awoke  from  a  sweet  sleep,  when  his  heart  told  him  the 
joyful  tidings  that  hb  sins  were  forgiven. 

In  his  second  letter,  sent  three  or  four  months  afterwards,  and 
dated  the  15th  of  July,  the  day  of  his  baptism,  and  of  St.  S  within, 
he  wrote  that  he  had  taken  a  solitary  walk  amid  the  animated 
scenes  of  the  Hollow ;  that  at  some  distance  from  the  porch,  which 
had  so  often  given  shelter  to  his  immortal  soul,  he  lookea  up  at 
heaven,  and  saw  clouds  ascending  and  descending,  when  suddenly 
a  darkness  covered  the  earth,  and  in  a  minute  his  sins  were  washed 
away. 

In  his  third  letter  his  two  previous  ones  were  confirmed;  it  was 
dated  the  5th  of  November,  and  no  doubt  the  doings  on  that  occa- 
sion were  highly  suggestive  to  him,  afibrding  a  cause  for  rejoicing, 
an  insight  into  the  changes  he  had  experienced,  and  had  yet  to 
undergo.  On  that  day  his  hypocrisy,  and  so  admirable  was  it  as 
to  be  as  good  a  resemblance  to  the  revealed  truth  as  a  cast  of  the 
divine  statue  is  to  the  Apollo  himself-— on  that  day  his  hypocrisy 
reached  its  climax,  for  he  put  off  the  old  man,  gave  it  over  to  the 
world  to  be  exhibited  as  a  vain  idol,  and  to  be  consumed  in  fiie, 
while — boy  as  he  was — with  his  sins  forgiven  and  washed  away, 
he  put  on  the  new  man. 


A  GERMAN  DRINKING-SONG. 

*'  Mein  Lebenslauf  ist  Lieb  nnd  Last." 

Mt  path  'midst  love  and  pleasure  lies 

With  music  and  with  mirth, 

A  joyous  song  from  lightsome  heart 

Makes  glad  man's  lot  on  earth. 

Up-hill  to-day,  to-morrow  down, 

Tnrough  crooked  paths  and  straight — 

Through  this  world's  cares  'twill  e'er  be  so. 

Then  what  care  we  for  fate  ? 

Huzza  I  huzza !    Then  what  care  we  for  fate? 
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Let  not  doll  care  too  heavy  prefls. 

And  youth's  fresh  life-blood  chill ; 

Young  hearts  should  ever  beat  with  joy, 

Then  joy  be  with  them  still. 

Gome  in,  come  in,  thou  welcome  guest, 

Gome  joy  to  every  soul; 

Make  of  each  meal  a  royal  feast 

And  consecrate  the  bowl. 

Huzza !  huzza !  and  consecrate  the  bowl. 

I  care  not  what  the  future  yields, 

Or  who  the  sceptre  gains. 

Since  Happiness  stands  at  the  helm 

And  wonderfully  reigns. 

Let  Bacchus  take  the  crown,  for  he 

Shall  be  our  king  divine, 

Joy  shall  his  blooming  partner  be, 

His  dwelling-place  the  Rhine. 

Huzza !  huzza !  his  dwelling-place  the  Rhine, 

By  the  great  tun  at  Heidelberg 

The  senate  sits  in  state. 

And  at  renowned  Johannisberg 

The  council  holds  debate. 

The  ruling  powers  full  many  a  bowl 

Of  Burgundy  shall  drain; 

War  minister  and  parliament 

Quaff  gaily  bright  Ghampagne. 

Huzza!  huzza!  quaff  gaily  bright  Ghampagne. 

Allotted  well  is  every  part, 

Let  each  his  own  m^itaia. 

Old  Time  is  cured  of  every  smart, 

The  world  made  young  again. 

The  grape's  juice  soothes,  gives  courage,  fire, 

Long  may  its  reign  be  known; 

Long  live  our  kingdom  I  wine  doth  give 

Equality  alone. 

Huzza  I  huzza  I  equality  alone* 

Father  Tbistbah. 


(  210  ; 


NIL  ADMIRARL 

BY  PfiLE-MfiLE. 

Nil  Admirabi  prope  res  est  una  Nnmici 
Solaque  que  possit  facete  et  servare  beatunl. 

HoBAT.,  lib.  i.  ep.  ri. 

Not  to  admire  is  all  ike  arl  I  know 

To  make  men  hapm  and  to  keep  them  so — 

Plain  truth,  dear  Murray,  needs  ilo  flotrera  of  speech  ; 

So  take  it  ia  the  very  words  of  Creech. 

Pops,  fcp.  Ti. 

Long  ago  Mr.  Carlyle  uttered  the  complaint  that  Wonder  is, 
on  all  hands,  dying  out ;  that  it  is  the  sign  of  uncultivation  to 
wonder.  Of  unwise  admiration,  says  he,  in  another  place,  much 
may  be  hoped,  for  much  good  is  really  in  it ;  but  unwise  contempt 
is  itself  a  negation;  nothing  comes  of  it,  for  it  is  nothing.  Again, 
and  elsewhere :  ^'  Is  not  this  habit  of  sneering  at  all  greatness,  of 
forcibly  bringing  down  all  greatness  to  one's  own  height,  one  chief 
cause  which  keeps  that  height  so  very  inconsiderable?"  So,  too, 
in  the  critique  on  Goethe's  Mephistopheles  we  read  that  this 
mocking  spirit  ^^  has  the  manners  of  a  gentleman"  aild  *' knows  the 
world" — that  his  wit  and  sarcasm  are  unlimited;  that  the  cool 
heartfelt  contempt  with  which  he  despises  all  things,  human  and 
divine,  might  make  the  fortune  of  half  a  doz^il  ^^  fellows  about 
town."  Mr.  Carlyle  would,  indeed,  be  one  of  the  last  to  deny 
that  there  are  things  in  this  world  to  be  laughed  at,  as  well  as 
things  to  be  admired ;  and  he  expressly  affirms  that  his  is  no  com- 
plete mind,  that  cannot  give  to  each  sort  its  due.  Nevertheless^ 
contempt,  he  maintains,  is  a  dangerous  element  to  sport  in;  a 
deadly  one,  if  we  habitually  live  in  it.  Be  Goethe  s  Mephi*- 
topheles  what  he  may,  Milton's  Sataii  at  least  professes  ^ith  pride 
a  yet  living  spirit  of  adiniration;  Thoiign  he  had  lost  much  lustre 
of  his  native  brightness,  lost  to  be  beloved  of  God,  "  I  have  not 
lost,"  he  says, 

To  love,  at  least  contemplate  and  admire. 

What  I  see  excellent  in  good,  or  fair. 

Or  virtuous ;  I  should  so  have  lost  all  sense. 

Coleridge,  in  his  lecture  on  the  "  Tempest,"  tries  to  show  how 
well  the  poet  prepares  the  way  for  that  plot  against  the  life  of 
Alonzo,  which  was  to  be  wrought  out  by  the  **  murder  of  sleep." 
Antonio  and  Sebastian  had  at  first  no  such  intention :  it  was  sug- 
gested by  the  magical  sleep  cast  on  Alonzo  and  Gonzalo;  but  they 
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are  previously  introduced,  he  observes,  "  scoffing  and  scorning  at 
what  was  said  bj  others,  without  regard  to  age  or  situation — with- 
out any  sense  of  admiration  for  the  excellent  truths  they  heard 
delivered."  There  are  some  spheres,  Mr.  Hawthorne  remarks,  the 
contact  with  which  inevitably  degrades  the  high,  debases  the  pure, 
deforms  the  beautifUl;  and  it  must  be  a  mind  of  uncommon 
strength,  and  little  impressibility,  that  can  allow  itself  the  habit  of 
such  intercourse  and  not  be  permanently  deteriorated.  *'  And  yet 
the  Professoi^s  tone  [as  thus  described]  represented  that  of  worldly 
society  at  large,  where  a  cold  scepticism  smothers  what  it  can  of 
our  spiritual  aspirations,  and  makes  the  rest  ridiculous.  I  detested 
this  kind  of  man ;  and  all  the  more  because  a  part  of  my  own 
nature  showed  itself  responsive  to  him."  All  the  more  because 
conscious  of  a  tendency  which,  under  such  tuition,  might  result  in 
the  mind  being  forced  to  declare,  in  its  own  despite. 


1  find  nothing  great : 

Nothing  is  left  which  I  can  venerate. 

Speaking  of  Strauss  it  is  that  an  Edinburgh  Reviewer  says  that 
an  iconoclast,  however  stolid,  could  hardly  take  up  his  hammer  to 
shiver  to  atoms  the  most  exquisite  forms  of  sculpture  with  the 
feeUngs  of  a  common  stonemason;  and  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  conceive  the  existence  in  all  the  world  of  another  human  being 
to  match  Strauss  in  the  nil  admirari  vein— in  the  power  of  pre- 
serving a  stoical  apathy  in  the  presence  of  (to  say  the  least)  tho 
divinest  conceptions  of  uninspired  genius ;  or  one  who  is  so  utterly 
a  stranger  to  that  enthusiasm  which  must  enter  as  an  integral  ele- 
ment into  the  constitution  of  a  critic,  if  he  is  to  be  equipped  for 
the  discharge  of  any  of  the  iliore  elevated  functions  of  criticism. 
Finely  alid  feelingly  has  Mr.  Henry  Taylor  observed,  that  admi- 
ration is  never  thrown  away  upon  the  mind  of  him  who  feels  it, 
except  when  it  is  misdirected  or  blindly  indulged.  There  is  per- 
haps nothing,  in  his  opinion,  which  more  enlarges  and  enriches 
the  mind  than  the  disposition  to  lay  it  generally  open  to  impres- 
sions of  pleasure  from  the  exercise  of  every  species  of  talent; 
nothing  by  which  it  is  more  impoverished  than  the  habit  of  undue 
depreciation.  ^^  What  is  puerile,  pusillanimous,  or  wicked,  it  can 
do  us  no  good  to  admire ;  but  let  us  admire  all  that  can  be 
admired  without  debasing  the  dispositions  or  stultifying  the 
understanding."  Dr.  Arnold,  in  1835,  writing  to  an  old  pupil 
abroad,  supposes  that  Pococuranteism  is  much  the  order  of  the  day 
amongst  young  men ;  and  says,  *^  I  observe  symptoms  of  it  here, 
and  am  always  dreading  its  ascendency,  though  we  have  some  who 
struggle  nobly  against  it.  I  believe  that  Ml  admirari^  in  this 
sense,  is  the  Devil's  favourite  text :  and  he  could  not  choose  a 
better  to  introduce  his  pupils  into  the  more  esoteric  parts  of  his 
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doctrine."  And  therefore  did  Arnold  always  look  upon  a  tnan  in- 
fected with  this  disorder  of  anti-romance,  as  on  one  who  had  lost 
the  finest  part  of  his  nature,  and  his  best  protection  against  every- 
thing low  and  foolish. 

Mr.  Kingsley  makes  his  Alton  Locke  utterly  shocked  at  Cam- 
bridge contempt  and  unbelief  as  to  everything  beyond  mere  animal 
enjoyment,  and  here  and  there  the  selfish  advantage  of  a  good 
degree.     The  undergraduates  seemed,  he  says,*  if  one  could  judge 
from  appearances,  to  despise  and  disbelieve  everything  generous, 
enthusiastic,  enlarged.    Though tfulness  was  a  ^^bore;" — earnest- 
ness,  **  romance."    Well  may  Mr.  Hannay's  Eustace  Conyers, 
when  no  longer  a  youngster,  bless  the  fortune  which  gave  him  an 
early  friend,  who  fed  all  that  was  positive,  and  fresh,  and  tender 
in  him,  and  did  not  make  the  green  leaves  of  his  nature  shiver  and 
curl  up  in  the  cold  air  of  doubt,  or  spot  them  with  the  slimy 
droppings  of  a  sneering  tongue.     ^^  Even  ambition  is  wanting  in 
the  youth  of  the  new  generation.     They  shake  their  wise  heads, 
and  ask.  What  does  it  matter?    Talk  to  them  of  fame,  and  they 
sneer.     Tallrto  them  of  love,  and  they  sneer  and  yawn."     On  an- 
other occasion,  however,  this  author  epigrammatically  intimates 
that  '^from  nil  admirari  to  worldly  ambition  is  only  a  short  step. 
It  is  an  exchange  of  passive  selfishness  for  active  selfishness — ^that's 
all."     Mr.  Hannay  is  too  familiar  with  the  Horatian  phraseology 
to  pervert  the  Horatian  sense  of  nil  admirari.    And  there  is  yet 
another  passage  in  his  book  which  deals  with  it  more  precisely  in 
its  original  import ;  where,  arguing  that  quiet  repose  in  the  tropics 
is  not,  after  all,  the  element  of  the  children  of  the  Northern  Star, 
he  goes  on  to  say,  ^^  Nil  admirari  has  been  tried  by  us,  and  we 
cannot  manage  it;  let  us  be  thankful  for  the  same.  Three  centuries' 
study  of  the  classics  has  persuaded  some  of  us  that  we  can  achieve 
the  Horatian  calm.    But  we  make  poor  Horatians ;  where  Horace 
was  tranquil,  we  are   only  bored."     Once   again,  in  the  more 
popular,  if  less  precise,  usage  of  the  term,  he  hits  out  at  ^^  disciples 
of  nil  admiran,  languid,  godless,  soulless  creatures,  who  believe 
nothing  and  hope  nothing;  dull  cynics — ^sneerers  without  wit^" 
&c.  &c.     By  all  such  writers  of  heart  and  spirit,  the  proceeds  of 
nil  admirari  are  rated  as  worse  than  nil. 

Horace  and  Creech !    Thus  do  ye  teach  P    What  idle  speech  1 
Pope  1  and  could  you  Sanction  it  too  P    'Twill  never  do. 
One  idle  pen  Writes  it,  and  ten  Write  it  agen. 
Sages  require  Much  to  admire.  Nought  to  desire. 
G(M !  grant  thou  me  Nature  to  see  Admiringly. 
Lo  1  hotr  the  wise  Bead  in  her  eyes  The  mysteries  If 


*  Or  said.    For  we  have  not  seen  his  last  edition — ^in  which  the  Cambridge 
section  of  his  Tailor-Poet's  career  is  said  to  have  been  re*written. 
t  W.  S.  Landor. 
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When  Guy  is  about  to  leave  Bracebridge  Hall  for  the  army,  his 
father  the  squire  takes  him  aside,  and  gives  him  a  long  exhorta- 
tion ;  the  drift  of  which  is,  that  he  should  scout  that  affectation  of 
cold-blooded  indifference  said  to  be  cultivated,  at  that  time,  by 
the  young  British  ofEcers,  among  whom  it  was  a  study  to  ^^  sink 
the  soldier^  in  the  mere  man  of  fashion.  '^  A  soldier,"  says  the 
old  squire,  ^^  without  pride  and  enthusiasm  in  his  profession,  is  a 
mere  sanguinary  hireling.  Nothing  distinguishes  him  from  the 
mercenary  bravo  but  a  spirit  of  patriotism,  or  a  thirst  for  glory. 
It  is  the  fashion,  now-a-days,  my  son,  to  laugh  at  the  spirit  of 
cbivalry ;  when  that  spirit  is  really  extinct,  the  profession  of  the 
soldier  becomes  a  mere  trade  of  blood." 

The  nil^  or  vanishing  point,  of  admiration,  is,  or  used  to  be  con- 
sidered and  cultivated  scrupulously  as  bon  ton,  *^  Mr.  Dorritt," 
says  intolerable  Mrs.  General,  '^  I  have  conversed  with  Amy 
several  times  since  we  have  been  residing  here  [at  Venice]  on  the 
general  subject  of  the  formation  of  a  demeanour.  She  nas  ex- 
pressed herself  to  me  as  wondering  exceedingly  at  Venice.  I  have 
mentioned  to  her  that  it  is  better  not  to  wonder." — But  let  us  cite 
illustrations  from  fact  as  well  as  fiction  on  this  high-and-dry 
doctrine  and  practice. 

Francis  Homer  sums  up  a  panegyric  of  his  friend  Thomson — a 
name  of  note,  like  Homers  own,  m  the  early  annals  of  the  Edinr- 
burgh  Review — ^by  saying,  "Then  his  temper  is  so  manly  and 
cheerful;  and,  with  all  his  seeming  calmness  and  suspense,  has 
a  sufficient  portion  of  that  vice  ot  admiration,  which  it  is  the 
fashion  to  quiz,  but  which  1  am  old-fashioned  enough  to  be  very 
unwilling  to  dispense  with." 

Dr.  Chalmers  thus  writes,  in  1806,  of  a  fellow-traveller  by  coach 
from  Carlisle:  "He  had  the  tone  and  confidence  of  polished  life, 
but  I  never  in  my  life  witnessed  such  a  want  of  cordiality,  such  a 
cold  and  repulsive  deportment,  such  a  stingy  and  supercilious  air, 
and  so  mucn  of  that  confounded  spirit  too  prevalent  among  the 
bucks  and  fine  gentlemen  of  the  age.  They  give  no  room  to  the 
movements  of  any  kind  or  natural  impulse,  but  hedge  themselves 
round  by  sneers,  and  attempt  to  awe  you  into  diffidence  by  a 
display  of  their  knowledge  in  the  polite  world." 

it  gives  the  consummate  finish  to  Susan  Hamilton's  social  suc- 
cesses, in  Mrs.  Gore's  tale,  that  she  eventually  overcomes,  in  the 
nil  admirari  atmosphere  of  her  married  life  in  London,  her 
Tustic  Laxingtonian  habit  of  being  astonished.  ^^  Whatever  Lady 
Lieighton  might  say  (and  her  ladyship's  sayings  were  often  of  an 
unprecedented  nature) — whatever  the  Tottenhams  might  do  (and 
their  doings  defied  calculation),  she  had  schooled  herself  to  look  on 
with  an  unmarvelling  eye,  if  not  with  an  unheightened  com- 
plexion."   Nothing  now  surprised  her,  unless  the  facility  with 
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which  ehe  was  begixming  to  adopt  such  incongruous  habits,  and 
the  rapidity  with  which  she  had  been  involved  in  the  vortex  of 
London. 

As  for  the  polite,  Goldsmith  had  said,  nearly  a  century  before, 
they  are  so  very  polite  as  never  to  applaud  on  any  account.  '^  One 
of  these,  with  a  face  screwed  up  into  affectation,  tells  you  that  foob 
may  admirej  but  men  of  sense  only  approve.  Thus,  lest  he  should 
rise  in  rapture  at  anything  new,  he  keeps  down  every  passion  but 
pride  and  self-importance;  approves  with  phlegm;  and  the  poor 
author  is  damned  m  the  taking  a  pinch  of  snuSl" 

When  Barry  Lyndon  made  his  first  entrance  into  Dublin,  by 
nighty  he  tells  us  that  the  rattle  and  splendour  of  the  coaches,  the 
flare  of  the  Unk-boys,  the  number  and  magnificence  of  tlie  houses, 
struck  him  with  the  greatest  wonder.  But  he  was  careful  to  dis- 
guise this  feeling,  according  to  his  dear  mother's  directions,  who 
told  him  that  it  was  the  mark  of  a  man  of  fashion  never  to  wonder 
at  anything,  and  never  to  admit  that  any  house,  equipage,  or  com- 
pany he  saw,  was  more  splendid  or  genteel  than  what  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  at  home. 

Lady  Dedlock,  in  *^  Bleak  House,"  having,  like  Alexander, 
conquered  her  world,  by  getting  to  the  top  of  the  fashionable  tree, 
and  becoming  the  centre  of  the  fashionable  intelligence — ^^an 
exhausted  composure,  a  worn-out  placidity,  an  equanimity  of 
fatigue  not  to  be  ruffled  by  interest  or  satisfaction,  are  the  trophies 
of  her  victory.  She  is  perfectly  well  bred.  If  she  could  be 
translated  to  Heaven  to-morrow,  she  might  be  expected  to  ascend 
without  any  rapture."  In  another  part  of  the  same  story,  the 
author  again  has  his  fiing  at  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  fashion, 
who  have  agreed  to  put  a  smooth  glaze  on  the  world,  and  to  keep 
down  all  its  realities;  for  whom  everything  must  be  listless  and 
languid ;  who  have  found  out  the  perpetual  stoppage ;  who  are  to 
rejoice  at  nothing,  and  be  sorry  for  nothing ;  who  are  not  to  be 
disturbed  by  ideas;  on  whom  even  the  fine  Arts  must  array 
themselves  in  the  milliners'  and  tailcnrs'  patterns  of  past  genera- 
tions, and  be  particularly  careful  not  to  be  in  earnest,  or  to  receive 
any  impress  from  the  moving  age. 

When  that  homely  good  old  soul,  Miss  Ferrier^s  Molly  Ma- 
cauley,  is  astonished  out  of  measure  by  the  return  of  her  mastei^s 
wife,  and  exclaims  that  of  all  the  wonderful  things  ^  has  met 
with  in  life,  this  is  the  most  wonderful — "  I  see  nothing  in  the 
least  extraordinary  in  the  matter,"  says  the  superb  laird,  with 
dio:nified  composure. — "Oh,  that  must  be  because  you  are  so  wise, 
Glenroy,"  the  good  woman  rejoins;  "for  I  have  heard  that  very 
wise  people  are  never  surprised  at  anything,  which  1  think  very 
extraordinaiy,  considering  what  wonderful  creatures  we  are,  and 
what  wond^ul  things  we  meet  with  both  by  day  and  night." 
Mrs.  Macauley  had  not  been  for  schooling  to  the  Earl  of  Ch^ter- 
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field.  His  enforcement  of  Nil  Admirari  is  peremptory  and  perti- 
nacioiis.  ^'People  who  have  seen  little,"  He  forewarns  his  son, 
^^are  apt  to  stare  sillily,  and  wonder  at  every  new  thing  they  see; 
but  a  man  who  has  been  bred  in  the  world,  looks  at  everything 
with  coolness  and  sedateness."  See  everything  that  is  to  be  seen, 
he  desires  his  Son  on  his  travels:  ^^  Seeing  everything  is  the  only 
way  not  to  admire  anything  too  much."  ^^  Everything  is  worth 
seeing  once:  and  the  more  one  sees,  the  less  one  either  wonders  or 
admires."  At  another  time  he  bids  him  get  the  ^^Comte  de 
Gabalis"  from  the  Hague:  ^Read  it,  for  it  will  both  divert  and 
astonish  you,  and  at  the  same  time  teach  you  ml  adipvrari;  a  very 
necessaiy  lesson." 

Assuredly  his  lordship  would  have  said  ditto  to  the  doctrine  of 
polite  exquisites  impeached  by  Molidre's  C^limdne, 

Qu'il  n'appartient  qu'aax  sots  d'admirer  et  de  rire ; 

laughter  being  no  less  stringently  excluded  than  admiration  from 
his  code  of  civilisation.  And  for  once  he  would  have  recognised  a 
touch  of  sanity  in  Mr.  Tennyson's  mad  poet^  when  he  says,  of  folly 
and  vice, 

I  vould  not  marvel  at  either,  but  keep  a  temperate  brain ; 
Por  noi  to  desire  or  admire^  if  a  man  could  learn  it,  were  more 
Than  to  walk  all  day  like  the  sultan  of  old  in  a  garden  of  spice. 

But,  as  Byron  objects  to  Horace,  Creech,  Pope  and  Company, 

But,  had  none  admired, 
Would  Pope  have  sung,  or  Horace  been  inspired  ? 

•  •  •  •  • 

Gad !  I  must  say  I  ne'er  could  see  the  very 
Great  happiness  of  this  Nil  AdmirarL 

Hazlitt  declared  it  to  be  a  very  bad  sign  (unless  where  it  arises 
from  singular  modesty)  when  you  cannot  tell  a  man's  profession 
from  his  conversation: — such  persons  either  feel  no  interest  in 
what  concerns  them  most,  or  do  not  express  what  they  feel.  ^^  Not 
to  admire  anything"  he  therefore  pronounces  a  very  unsafe  rule, 
and  goes  on  to  say,  that  a  London  apprentice  who  did  not  admire 
the  Lord  Mayor's  coach,  would  stand  a  good  chance  of  coming  to 
be  hanged.  He  adds  that  he  knew  but  one  person  absurd  enough 
to  have  formed  his  whole  character  on  the  above  maxim  of  Horace^ 
and  who  affected  a  superiority  over  others  from  an  uncommon 
degree  of  natural  and  artificial  stupidity. 

There  is  a  joy,  says  Horace  Walpole,  in  looking  up  to  great 
men  and  adminng  them;  there  is  none  to  a  generous  mind  in 
looking  down  on  anybody,  much  less  on  all,  and  without  the  pride 
of  virtue. 

Mr.  Dickens  makes  it  almost  the  great  commandment  in  the  law 
of  the  Gradgrind  school,  never  to  wonder.  When  Mr.  Grand- 
grind  one  day  overhears  his  little  girl  begin  a  conversation  with 
her  brother  by  saying,  "  Tom,  I  wonder——"  he  steps  forward  at 
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once,  and  issues  the  decree,  ^^  Louisa,  never  wonder  I ''  HereiD,  by 
His  doctrine,  lies  the  spring  of  the  mechanical  art  and  mysteiy  of 
educating  the  reason  without  stooping  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
sentiments  and  affections.  In  Mr.  Harthouse,  again,  in  the  same 
story,  we  have  another  representative  man  of  the  same  theory  and 
practice,  only  of  a  quite  different  type;  he  being  a  specimen  of 
polite  indifierentism,  who,  when  most  surprised,  affects  to  be  not 
surprised  in  the  least;  for  ^^it  was  as  much  against  the  precepts  of 
his  school  to  wonder,  as  it  was  against  the  doctrines  of  the  Grad- 

grind  College."  Yeh,  the  once  celebrated  Governor-general  of 
anton,  appears  to  have  been  a  pronounced  specimen  of  the  same 
order.  Mr.  Wingrove  Cooke  scrutinised  the  captive  mandarin 
closely,  during  his  voyage  to  Calcutta  on  board  an  English  ship, 
where  everything  was  new  to  him ;  but  his  excellency  was  scnipn- 
lousljr  watchful  against  ever  betraying  any  token  of  interest  or 
surprise  in  aught  ne  beheld. 

Jamais  Cleon,  rimenr  sec  et  pinc^. 
Far  de  beaux  vers  n'eut  I'oreille  rarie. 
n  vous  6coute  avec  an  front  ^lao6. 
N 'admirer  rien  est  un  art  de  Tenvie.* 

For  it  is  but  ironically  that  the  wise  as  witty  author  of 
^^Hudibras"  thus  writes: 

Decrj  all  things :  for  to  be  wise 
Is  not  to  know,  but  to  despise. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  stolid  habit  of  nil  admirari.  Ass- 
headed  Bottom  the  weaver,  it  has  been  remarked,  during  the  time 
that  he  attracts  the  attentions  of  Titania,  never  for  a  moment 
thinks  there  is  anything  extraordinary  in  the  matter:  he  takes  the 
love  of  the  Queen  of  the  Fairies  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  dwells 
in  Fairy-land  unobservant  of  its  wonders,  as  quietly  as  if  he  were 
still  in  his  workshop.  ^^  Great  is  the  courage  and  self-possession 
of  an  ass-head.  Theseus  would  have  bent  in  reverent  awe  before 
Titania.  Bottom  treats  her  as  carelessly  as  if  she  were  the  wench 
of  the  next-door  tapster." 

Goldsmith's  Chinese  traveller,  anxious  to  do  and  look  in  £n^ 
land  as  do  the  English,  and  finding  that  whether  he  looked  right 
glad  or  glum  in  society,  he  equally  came  to  grief,  resolved  to 
assume  a  look  perfectly  neutral; — '^and  have  ever  since,"  he  says, 
^^  been  studying  the  fashionable  air,  something  between  jest  and 
earnest ;  a  complete  virginity  of  face,  uncontaminated  with  the 
smlUest  symptom  of  meaning."  There  is  of  course  in  Byron's 
Adeline 

That  calm  patrician  polish  in  the  address. 

Which  ne'er  can  pass  the  equinoctial  line 

Of  anjthine  which  Nature  would  express ; 

Just  as  a  Mandarin  finds  nothing  fine, — 

*  Lebnm,  Epigrammes. 
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At  least  his  manners  suffer  not  to  guess 
That  anything  he  views  can  greatly  please. 
Perhaps  we  have  borrowed  this  from  the  Chinese— ^ 

Perhaps  from  Horace :  his  "  Nil  admrari 
Was  what  he  call'd  the  ''Art  of  Happiness ; 
An  art  on  which  the  artists  greatly  vary. 
And  have  not  yet  attain'd  to  much  success. 

At  one  of  Boswell's  Easter-Sunday  dinings  with  Dr.  Johnson 
and  Mrs.  WilliamS|  he  maintained  that  Horace  was  wrong  in 
placing  happiness  in  Nil  admirarij  for  that  he,  Bozzy,  thought 
admiration  one  of  the  most  agreeable  of  all  our  feelings,  and  re- 
gretted that  he  had  lost  much  of  his  disposition  to  admire,  which 
people  generally  do  as  they  advance  in  life.     ^'  Sir,"  said  Johnson, 
^^as  a  man  advances  in  life,  he  gets  what  is  better  than  admiration 
judgment,  to  estimate  things  at  their  true  value."     Boswell, 
however,  insisted  that  admiration  was  more  pleasing  than  judg- 
ment, as  love  is  more  pleasing  than  friendship.     Father  Prout 
contends,  that  in  the  catalogue  of  pleasurable  sensations  which  help 
to  make  life  endurable,  we  shoula  place  in  the  very  highest  ranfc 
^' that  delightful  and  exalted  feeling  which  in  psychology  is  termed 
Admiration."     He  holds  the  legitimate  indulgence  of  tnat  faculty 
to  cotistitute  a  most  refined  species  of  intellectual  enjoyment — ^not 
the  less  to  be  prized,  for  that  the  objects  which  call  it  forth  happen 
to  be  scarce,  and  that  opportunities  are  seldom  afforded  of  yielding 
up  the  soul  to  its  delightful  influence.   And  he  points  out  that  the 
sentiment  of  Admiration  has  worked  itself  into  individual  nomen- 
clature on  two  occasions:  viz.,  in  the  case  of  St.  Gregory,  ^' Thau- 
maturge," and  in  that  of  an  accomplished  cavalier,  who  burst  on 
the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  as  ^^  the  Admirable  Crichton." 
Sydney  Smith,  again,  who  in  one  of  his  Moral  Philosophy  Lec- 
tures rebukes  ^^a  certain  manner  of  viewing  and  discussing  all 
questions  in  a  frivolous,  mocking  manner,"  as  if  the  ^^  able  men" 
who  may  be  found  to  indulge  in  this  ^^  habitual  levity"  had  looked 
through  all  human  knowledge,  and  found  in  it  nothing  but  what 
they  coufd  easily  master,  and  were  entitled  to  despise, — in  another 
lecture  preaches  up  with  all  his  might  ^^  an  honest  and  zealous 
admiration  of  talent,  and  of  virtue,"  wherever  found;  and  asserts, 
that  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  the  ablest  men  have  been  the  first  to 
express  their  admiration  of  excellence;  and  that  while  they  them- 
selves were  extending  the  triumphs  of  the  human  understanding, 
they  worshipped  its  power  in  other  minds,  with  veneration  border- 
ing upon  idolatry.     A  doctrine  happily  in  accord  with  Words- 
worth s  teaching,  that 

We  live  by  Admiration,  Hope,  and  Love ; 
And,  even  as  these  are  well  and  wisely  fixed^ 
In  dignity  of  being  we  ascend. 


(    «18    ) 
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It  is  not  often  that  we  reeeive  a  volume  of  which  ^^  only  fifty 
copiea"  have  been  printed.  Why  there  should  have  been  only 
fifty  in  this  instance  we  cannot  very  easily  conceive.  The  art  and 
mystery  of  publication  are  now  so  perfect,  that  what  was  formerly 
called  an  edition  can  readily  foe  disposed  of  without  much  reference 
to  the  quality  of  the  work;  but  the  author  may  tell  us  with 
Falstaff,  that  it  is  his  humour;  and  indeed  we  are  admonished,  at 
the  foot  of  his  ^^  Corrigenda,"  that  ^^  the  present  small  edition  must 
be  considered  as  little  more  than  a  readable  substitute  for  an 
unpublished  MS.** 

Some  of  its  materials  had  already  become  known  to  us.  They 
were  placed  at  our  disposal  when  we  were  reviewing  other  works 
of  Italian  biography;  and  an  abridged  translation  of  the  dialogue, 
entitled  ^^  II  Filotimo"  (ch.  ii.  v.),  appeared  separately  in  our 
number  for  February,  1858. 

We  have  rarely  seen  a  work  that  seemed  to  have  been  written 
more  entbely  as  a  favourite  pursuit,  without  any  reference  to 
Albemarle-street  or  the  public.  Its  writer  appears  to  have  chosen 
his  subject  for  its  own  sake,  and  to  have  surrounded  it  with  all 
kinds  of  out-of-the-way  reading,  simply  because  it  interested 
himself.  Nor  was  his  choice  unjustifiable.  Though  unknown 
to  English  readers,  and  almost  forgotten  by  his  own  countrymen, 
here  was  a  man  who  had  filled  high  offices,  and  been  entrusted 
with  important  embassies;  a  poet,  historian,  orator,  philosopher, 
and  antiquary;  referred  to  in  every  form  of  praise  by  the  scholaxs 
of  three  generations,  and  yet  now  passing  into  sheer  oblivion.  At 
Florence,  the  friend  of  Politian  and  of  Pico  di  Mirandob,  he  held 
the  highest  judicial  office  under  the  Republic.  He  had  been  twice 
ambassador  from  Ercole  d'Este  to  the  Emperor  of  Grermany,  and 
had  passed  several  years  at  the  Court  of  Ferrara,  where  he  largely 
contributed,  with  Boiardo  and  the  youthful  Ariosto,  to  the  revival 
of  the  drama.  It  was  a  life  of  vicissitude.  He  was  long  an  exile 
from  Pesaro,  his  native  or  adopted  country,  and  on  hia  return 
there,  in  1504,  it  was  to  meet  a  cruel  fate;  for  he  was  imprisoned 
a  few  days  afterwards  by  order  of  Griovanni  Sforza,  its  unworthy 
sovereign,  and  was  put  to  death  in  a  dungeon  of  the  castle,  under  a 

*  Memoirs  connected  with,  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Pandolfo  Collenuccio  da 
Pesaro,  with  other  Memoirs  of  the  Fifteenth  Century.  The  whole  translated, 
compiled,  or  written,  by  W.  M.  Tartt.  Edition  of  only  filly  copies,  imcccLXYm., 
pp.  830. 
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pretended  charge  of  having  favoured   the  brief  usurpation  of 
resaro  by  Cassar  Borgia. 

Of  this  eventful  history  few  particulars  remained.  The  author 
of  the  memoirs  before  us  was  indebted  for  his  first  knowledge  of 
the  subject  to  a  paper  by  Count  Giulio  Perticari,  in  the  "  Biblio- 
teca  Italiana,"  for  1816,  which  was  brought  under  his  notice,  many 
years  ago,  by  Mr.  Fanizzi,  of  the  British  Museum,  ^  whose  talents 
and  acquirements/'  it  was  almost  unnecessary  to  remind  us,  have 
(in  addition  to  greater  services)  *^  done  much  to  increase  our  know- 
ledge of  Italian  literature."*  Count  Perticari's  paper  opened  a  way 
to  other  information,  which  was  enthusiastically  followed  up  during 
residences  in  Italy,  Germany,  and  France,  and  the  present  volume 
is  the  result;  many  characteristic  accessories  having  been  gathered 
round  the  somewhat  slender  thread  of  the  personal  narrative. 

Its  contents  are  arranged  in  two  chapters,  divided  into  sections* 
One  of  them  contains  Memoirs  connected  with  CoUenuccio's  life ; 
the  other,  Memoirs  connected  with  his  writings.  To  these  are 
added  some  sixty  pages  of  notes,  and  a  copious  appendix.  The 
title  of  "  Memoirs  Connected "  is  well  chosen  as  regards  his  life, 
for  it  is  seen  rather  by  reflected  than  by  direct  lights.  We  have 
descriptions  of  the  offices  he  held,  and  anecdotes  of  those  he  came 
in  contact  with,  rather  than  of  himself.  Of  the  celebrated  jurist 
Diplovatazio,  the  protector  of  his  children  when  they  were  left 
fatherless,  we  have  a  biographical  sketch,  for  instance,  which 
occupies  about  seven  pages.     But  it  has  an  interest  of  its  own. 

The  Memoirs  connected  with  his  writings  bring  before  us  the 
whole  of  the  works  that  he  is  known  to  have  left.  As  an  historian, 
his  "  History  of  Naples"  was  popular  for  more  than  a  century  after 
his  death,  and  had  passed  through  many  more  editions  than  the 
Florentine  history  of  Macchiavelli.  We  are  told  by  one  of  its 
editors  that  it  was  ^^  reprinted  every  year,  and  sometimes  even 
every  six  or  seven  months; "  and  wlien  Costanzo  had  been  Dressed 
to  undertake  a  rival  work,  he  declared  it  hopeless  to  supersede  the 
labours  of  his  predecessor.  His  History  was  in  every  hand,  and 
was  translated  into  almost  every  language  of  civilised  Europe.f 
Alas !  for  earthly  immortality.     Who  reads  it  now? 

Of  his  Poems ^  the  best  known  is  the  Ode  to  Death  (Canzone  alia 
Morte),  which,  after  a  lapse  of  three  hundred  years,  was  first 
printed  by  Count  Perticari,  in  1816,  with  the  n.emoir  already 
referred  to*  Though  written  with  his  fate  immediately  before 
him,  it  may  be  regarded,  says  its  present  editor  (who  translated  it 
at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Panizzi),  as  one  of  the  most  interesting 
compositions  that  have  ever  united  to  lofty  thoughts  the  graces  of 

*  Preface  of  1834 ;  since  when  the  work  had  remained  unprinted. 
t  Memoirs,  p.  148. 
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the  richest  and  most  poetical  language  in  Europe.  Its  obvious 
defects  (he  adds)  are  an  occasional  obscurity^  and  a  blending — 
common  at  the  time — of  Christian  feeling  with  platonism,  and 
with  pagan  imagery.  In  this  case  they  were  discords  ably  hai- 
monised.  The  beauties  of  the  Canzone  alia  Morte  are  said  to  be 
scattered  over  every  stanza.  Some  of  the  similes,  however  striking, 
may  have  lost  their  freshness ;  but  there  is,  throughout  the  poem, 
a  tone  of  elevated  thought  and  feeling. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  canzone  is  a  didactic  poem  (they!rs< 
ever  written  in  Italian)  on  the  cultivation  of  the  orange;*  and 
now  first  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Memoirs,  from  a  manu- 
script in  the  Library  of  the  Vatican.  This  is  curious  in  eveiy 
way,  and  also  contains  some  well-written  verses. 

His  drama  of  ^^  Joseph/'  one  of  the  earliest  that  was  acted  at 
Ferrara,  is  compared,  in  some  of  its  best  passages,  with  the  much 
later  production  ot*  Trissino— his  "  Sofonisba;"  and  it  is  a  com- 
parison which  it  bears.  In  one  of  these  passages  we  find  a  thought 
and  expression  so  like  some  well-remembered  lines  in  the  "Mer- 
chant of  Venice,"  that  it  is  difficult  to  think  the  resemblance  acci- 
dental.    We  are  tempted  to  quote  them,  as  translated : 

To  punish  justly,  or  avenge  a  wrong, 
Is  but  the  common  and  mere  act  of  man ; 
But  pardon  is  a  heavenly  attribute ; 
In  this  his  noblest  work  be  like  thy  God ; 
For  'tis  alone  by  Mercy  we  become 
An  image  of  the  Deity  himself. 

In  the  original  they  are 

Par  le  giuste  vendette,  e  dar  le  pene, 
Molte  il  san  fare,  ed  opra  h  di  mortali ; 
Ma  il  perdonare  solo  a  Dio  conviene : 
Imita  in  questo  il  grand  Iddio  immortale 
Con  le  altre  divine  opre ;  che  tu  sai 
Ciie  la  clemenza  a  Dio  fa  I'uomo  eguale ! 

"  But  such  examples,"  we  are  reminded,  «"  are  not  conclusive  evi- 
dences of  imitation."  There  is  a  passage  quoted  from  the  same 
play— 

II  mal  commun 
Non  tol  del  proprio  male  ad  alcun  la  doglia. 

of  which  Tennyson's 

That  loss  is  common  would  not  make 

My  own  less  bitter.  {In  Memoriam^  vL  2.) 

might  seem  a  translation;  and  yet  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
the  **  Joseph"  had  never  even  been  seen  by  our  distinguished  poet 
laureate.     There  is  scarcely  a  doubt  that   "  some  of  the  play* 


*  Eegole  da  piantare  e  conservare  Melarance. 
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acted  at  Fenrara  had  become  known  to  our  early  dramatists;"  for 
at  no  time  was  Italian  literature  so  current  in  England.  Shake- 
speare ingraf ttd  his  '^ Taming  of  the  Shrew"  upon  the  plot  of 
Ariosto's  ^^I  Suppositi,"  of  which  a  translation  oy  George  Gbs- 
coigne  appeared  in  1566;  and  it  is  as  likely  that  the  ^^  Comedy  of 
Errors"  and  the  "Tim on"  were  taken  from  the  Duke  of  Ferrara's 
translation  of  the  "Mensechmi,"  and  Boiardo's  ^'Timone" — or 
suggested  by  them — as  that  they  were  taken  from  Plautus  and 
Lucian. 

Collenuccio's  contributions  to  natural  history  are  in  a  short 
treatise  "De  Vipera,"  and  in  his  "  Defensio  Pliniana,"  The 
latter  were  reprinted  by  Brunfelslus  in  his  *^  Herbarium" :  Stras- 
buig,  1531;  and,  in  connexion  with  these,  his  biographer  refers 
us  to  a  passage  in  the  "  De  Yipera/'  which  he  considers  as  "one 
of  the  earliest  approaches  upon  record  "  to  the  principles  upon 
which  Qalileo  philosophised  and  Bacon  founded  his  ^^  Novum 
Organon" 

Of  his  miscellaneous  works  one  of  the  most  curious  is  a  treatise 
upon  "  The  Mode  adopted  by  the  Ancients  in  Educating  their 
Children ;"  but  it  seems  doubtful  w  hether  it  was  taken  from  an 
authority  no  longer  extant,  or  whether  it  is  "  merely  the  ingenious 
fiibrication  of  an  accomplished  scholar." 

In  speaking  of  him  as  an  antiquary,  we  think  his  knowledge  of 
Etruscan  antiquities  is  too  vaguely  estimated.  Peticari  gives 
two  authorities  to  substantiate  nis  claim ;  and  the  one  into  which 
we  have  looked  (Giraldi  DiaL^  i*)  states  distinctly,  ^^  Jam  ver6  ad 
Latinos  redeo,  qui  Hetruscorum  literis  prim^m  uti  8olebant| 
Hetruscorum  inquam,  quorum  literarum  aahuc  extant  characteris 
k  Latinis  diversissimi,  ut  memini  me  vobis  alias  ostendere,  simul 
inscriptiones  ex  iis  vetustas  collectas  k  Collenuccio  et  Annio,  et 
post  etiam  ab  aliis  vulgatas." 

The  style  in  which  these  memoirs  are  written  has  been  described 
elsewhere  as  '^  clear  and  elegant*"  In  some  parts  it  might  have 
been  more  florid  or  ^^  embossed;^  but  if  to  be  plain  and  unexag- 
gerated  be  a  fault,  it  is  at  any  rate  not,  in  our  time,  a  common  one. 
Under  this  head  a  single  example  may  be  sufficient*  CoUenuccio^s 
chief  protector,  Duke  Ercole  of  Ferrara  (of  whom  an  authentic 
likeness  is  prefixed  to  the  first  chapter*),  is  described  as  follows: 

^'  The  patron  he  had  chosen  was  endowed  with  every  princely 
quality.  He  was  of  a  noble  presence — brave,  generous,  a  pro* 
tector  of  learning,  and  himself  a  scholar.  His  own  life  had  not 
been  a  course  of  uninterrupted  prosperity.  Both  his  brother  and 
himself  were  mere  boys  at  the  death  of  their  fiither  Nicol6,  and 
(though  no  usurpation  of  power  was  ever  attended  with  fewer 
evib)  they  had  to  encounter  some  of  the  wrongs  to  which,  in 


*  It  is  photographed  from  a  medal  of  the  time. 
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those  turbulent  times,  a  minority  was  more  especially  liable.  We 
may  trace  him  in  his  exile  at  the  court  of  Naples,  distinguished 
for  his  accomplishments,  the  favourite  of  King  Alfonso,  the  ana- 
here  senza  paura :  we  may  see  him,  through  the  vivid  descriptions 
of  the  early  chroniclers,  m  his  chivalrous  conflict  with  the  Nea- 
politan knight  Galeazzo  Pandone;  in  his  spirited  remonstrance  to 
the  successor  of  Alfonso  when  envy  had  deprived  him  of  his 
favour;  in  his  eloquent  appeal  to  his  companions  in  arms  on  being 
at  last  compelled  to  pass  over  to  the  service  of  the  enemy ;  and  in 
his  knightly  revenge  (at  the  battle  of  Samo)  of  the  insults  he  had 
received  from  the  young  king.  Recalled  to  Ferrara,  and  after- 
wards, at  the  head  of  fourteen  hundred  lances,*  in  the  service  of 
Venice,  distinguishing  himself  at  the  sanguinary  battle  of  MoG- 
nella,  we  may  imagine  the  gallant  bearing  that  won  him  the  affec- 
tion of  his  future  subjects,  and  compellea  the  admiration  even  of 
the  kinsman  who*  filled  his  throne.  We  find  him  afterwards  de- 
scribed as  accompanying  the  usurper  to  Rome,  and  displaying  his 
prowess  in  the  tournaments  that  attended  this  visit  of  homage  to 
the  Pope,  and  he  finally  himself  succeeded  to  the  soverei^t;^  as 
much  from  a  conviction  of  his  merits  as  from  a  sense  of  justice; 
but  the  history  of  the  court  of  Ferrara  has  been  made  familiar  to 
us  by  its  connexion  with  other  subjects;  and  Z  have  already  said 
sufficient  to  renew  our  recollection  of  the  vicissitudes  that  preceded 
the  elevation  of  the  duke  to  a  throne  which  he  suirounded  with 
talent  and  genius,  and  with  a  splendour  unrivalled  even  by  the 
most  powerful  princes  of  his  age.      (Chap.  i.  §  2.) 

But  we  shall  make  one  more  extract.  At  the  close  of  the  sec- 
tion on  Collenuccio's  Poetry,  and  in  reference  to  the  literary 
character  of  the  age,  it  is  observed : 

^'  These  brief  and  imperfect  notices,  and  the  poems  I  have  re- 
printed, will  probably  afford  sufficient  proof  that  CoUenuccio  had 
the  mind  and  feelings  of  a  poet.  His  occasional  deficiencies  in 
style  are  to  be  attributed  to  his  having  written  before  the  language 
had  yet  recovered  from  long  disuse  and  neglect.  They  were 
amongst  the  faults  inseparable  from  an  age  when  the  discovery 
and  illustration  of  the  classics  were  the  only  pursuits  thought 
worthy  of  the  scholar ;  and  when,  compared  with  these,  the  culti- 
vation of  Italian  verse  was  con^dered  as  little  more  than  an  idle 
amusement.  The  greater  part  of  the  fifteenth  century  will  be  re- 
membered as  an  epoch  in  literary  history  distinguished  rather  by 
learning  than  by  genius.  At  its  commencement,  generations  had 
passed  away  since  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Boccaccio  had  burst  upon 
the  mental  night  of  Italy.  At  its  dose  Ariosto*s  magnificent 
poem  had  not  appeared.  Tasso's  Christian  epic  was  to  shed  its 
lustre  upon  the  following  century.   Macchiavelii  was  then  scarcely 

*  The  iance  is  said  to  have  cofflpriaed  fiom  four  to  six  men  (note,  p.  128). 
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known.  ...  It  is  true  that  there  was  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  great 
in  many  arts,  and  in  one  amongst  the  greatest*  At  other  courts  as 
well  as  at  Florence  and  Ferrara  there  were  men  of  talents.  But 
(unless  we  except  Boiardo)  no  one,  as  a  poet,  stood  pre-eminently 
forth.  It  was  distinctively  the  age  of  scholars,  statesmen,  and 
military  chiefs."     (Chap.  ii.  §  2.) 

In  the  Appendix  (with  many  extracts  from  scarce  and  curious 
books  and  manuscripts)  there  is  an  interesting  narrative  of  events 
connected  with  the  assassination  of  the  Duke  of  Milan;  and  a 
minute  and  vivid  description  of  the  entry  of  Charles  YIII.  into 
Florence. 

From  the  translated  poetry  we  take  the  following  sonnet  by 
Alessandro  Sforza: 

WRITTEN  IN  AFFUCTIOlf, 

Weary  and  sad,  and  feeble  from  the  blow^ 
My  weight  of  earthly  care  has  borne  me  down, 
And  long-offended  Heav'n  with  angry  frown 
Begards  me,  'till  I  sink  beneath  my  woe. 
My  cheeks  are  pale,  my  tears  unceasing  flow. 
My  heart  is  pierced,  as  one  who  lies  o'erthrown 
A  oleeding  captiye,  and  I  make  my  nxMA 
Tliat  time  misspent  has  wrought  my  OTCrtfarow. 
'Tis  not  my  planet :  'tis  not  in  my  fate^ 
My  star,  my  fortune,  or  my  destiny ; 
My  own  unbridled  passions  have  alone 
Provoked  Heav'n's  wnitb ;  and  to  my  wretched  state 
Suits  the  lone  cell  where  kambled  misery. 
Weeping,  its  long  transgrMttons  may  atime. 

(Appendix,  p.  254.) 

We  have  lingered  over  this  volume  longer  than  we  intended; 
and  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  there  are  some  of  our  readers 
who  will  regret  that  ^^  only  fifty  copies"  of  it  have  been  printed. 
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BY  J.  £.  CABP£NT£B. 

There  lived  of  old  a  learned  man^ 

Whose  name  was  Thomas  More; 
I  do  not  mean  the  Irish  Bard, 

But  he  who  lived  before; 
He  wrote  a  book  about  an  isle. 

Somewhere  mid-ocean  hid, 
And  all  about  the  islanders. 

And  what  they  said  and  did* 
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This  Isle  was  called  Utopia, 

And  yet  'tis  very  clear 
That  every  thing  they  did — "  them  there" — 

Exactly  like  ^'  these  here." 

They  thought  it  wisdom  that  a  man 

Loved  honour  more  than  pelf; 
The  creed  they  taught  was  "  Each  should  love 

His  neighbour  as  himself;" 
They  never  took  a  pleasure  that 

Another  could  not  share, 
And  always  gave  in  charity 

As  much  as  they  could  spare. 
But  this  was  in  Utapioj 

Where  all  was  bright  and  clear ; — 
Now  don't  you  think  they  did — ^  them  there"- 

Exactly  like  "these  here"? 

They  thought  it  was  a  cruel  thing 

^o  chase  the  timid  hare, 
And  catching  fishes  with  a  hook 

They  voted  was  not  fair ; 
Their  dogs  they  did  not  muzzle,  and 

They  never  skinned  their  cats ; 
*        Their  women  all  wore  bonnets, 

And  their  men,  of  coufse,  wore  hats. 
But  this  was  in  Utopia^ 

Where  the  climate  was  severe; — 
Now  don't  you  think  they  did — "  them  there" 

Exactly  like  "these  here"? 

They  had  a  court  and  courtiers  too, 

There  always  to  be  seen; 
They  did  not  take  to  cock-fighting, 

Nor  libelling  their  queen ; 
And  all  the  Acts  of  Parliament, 

Of  which  they've  left  a  trace. 
They  passed  to  serve  the  people,  not 

To  set  themselves  a  place. 
But  this  was  in  Utopia^ 

As  does  by  More  appear — 
Now  don't  you  think  they  did — "  them  there"- 

Exactly  like  "these  here"? 

Tis  said  they'd  wondrous  appetites, 

Bat  they  were  never  spoiled 
By  over-seasoned  dishes,  so 

They  ate  both  roast  and  boiled; 
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The  wine  they  drank  was  really  wine. 

And  not  some  compound  stuff, 
And,  singular  to  say,  they  knew 

When  they  had  had  enough. 
But  this  was  in  Utopia^ 

Where  wine  was  never  dear; — 
Now  don't  you  think  they  did — "  them  there^ — 

Exactly  like  "  these  here"  ? 

They  had  their  harmless  pleasures,  too, 

Whenever  they'd  a  chance ; 
Quadrilles  .were  not  invented,  but 

They  loved  a  country-dance: 
'Twas  done  with  due  decorum. 

Nothing  vulgar  dare  intrude. 
And  they  never  danced  the  Cancan^  for 

They  thought  it  very  rude. 
But  this  was  m  Utopia^ 

When  Christmas-time  drew  near ; — 
Now  don't  you  think  they  did — "  them  there" — 

Exactly  uke  "  these  here"  ? 

The  books  they  had  were  very  few, 

So  critics  did  not  thrive. 
And  those  they  had  were  never  paid 

To  flay  a  man  alive; 
Sound  judgment  and  discretion  there 

Alone  could  turn  the  scales ; 
And,  there,  no  one  set  up  newspapers 

To  puff  up  their  own  tales. 
But  this  was  in  Utopia^ 

Where  intellect  was  clear  ; 
Now  don't  you  think  they  did — "  them  there" — 

Exactly  like  "  these  here"  ? 

They  also  were  persuaded  if 

They  neither  sinned  nor  lied, 
There  was  a  vast  and  endless  joy 

To  live  for  when  they  died ; 
They  all  believed  the  Bible,  and 

To  church  they  always  went. 
And  when  they  said  the  creed,  they  never 

Doubted  what  it  meant. 
But  this  was  in  Utopia 

The  land  of  love  and  fear; — 
Now  don't  you  think  they  did — "  them  there"— 

Exactly  like  ^^  these  here"  ? 
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FORMOSA. 

TH£  BEAUTIFUL  BUT  XEGLECTEB  ISLAND. 

Eormosa  and  its  Aborigines^ A  Dutch  Colony  before  the  Chinese  took  pos- 
session of  it — Character  of  tbe  Island — ^Monntains  and  Volcanoes— Riyers 
and  Towns — Climate  and  Produce — Domestic  and  Wild  Animals — ^Mineral 
Wealth — Native  Tribes — Their  Habits  and  Manners — Hostility  of  the  Chinese 
to  the  Natives — ^Peace  and  Prosperity  to  be  restored  by  European  Protection 
-—Advantages  of  a  Settlement  on  tbe  Coast  of  Formosa. 

Formosa — "the  beautiful  island" — would,  by  its  situation, 
extent,  natural  features,  and  resources,  constitute,  in  tbe  hands 
of  any  civilised  power,  a  kind  of  citadel,  from  whence  to  overawe 
lawless  populations,  control  commerce,  abate  piracy,  and  dissemi- 
nate knowledge  throughout  the  lands  and  seas  of  China  Proper. 
Tay-wan,  as  the  Chinese  call  it,  i»  to  the  Chinese  and  Japanese 
Seas  what  Malta  is  to  the  Mediterranean.  Hainan  is  a  command- 
ing point,  in  as  far  as  southern  Shin-wah  or  China  and  Tun-kwin 
or  Tonquin  are  concerned;  but  Formosa,  as  the  prolongation  of 
Borneo  and  the  Philippine  Islands  to  Japan,  is  in  a  far  more  com- 
manding position. 

Formosa  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  Chinese  island.  The  Chinese 
only  settled  there  in  1662,  two  hundred  and  six  years  ago.  The 
island,  it  is  true,  was  known  to  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  at  an 
early  period,  but  they  did  not  aettle  on  it,  nor  subject  it  to  their 
sway.  The  island  appears  to  be  first  noticed  in  the  Chinese  official 
documents  between  1278  and  1368,  under  the  name  of  Tung-fan, 
or  the  country  of  the  eastern  foreignens  or  barbarians.  The  word 
fan  has  indeed  the  same  acceptation  among  the  Chinese  as  the  word 
barbarus  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  signifies  simply 
stranger  or  foreigner.  Under  the  Mings  (in  the  fifteenth  century) 
it  is  designated  by  the  name  of  Ki-Iung,  no  doubt  because  relations 
had  been  established  at  that  epoch  with  the  place  of  that  name  in 
the  north  of  the  island.  When  the  Dutch  appeared  in  these  seas 
following  the  track  of  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards,  they  found 
no  Chinese  settlement  either  on  the  Pescadore  Islands  or  on  Tay- 
wan.  They  erected  fortifications  on  the  former,  and  in  1624  they 
built  the  fortress  of  Zelandia,  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  of 
Tay-wan-fu,  or  "Formosa  City"  They  built  also  a  small  fortress 
at  the  harbour  of  Kay-lung<^ai,  supposed  to  be  the  same  as 
the  modem  Ta-ka-^u.  Tlie  protection  which  was  thus  ofiered  to 
emigrants  induced  a  large  number  of  families  from  the  adjacent 
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Chinese  province  of  Fu-kian  to  settle  in  the  island,  and  the  colony 
rose  rapidly  in  importance.  Meanwhile  China  was  laid  waste  by 
the  wars,  which  terminated  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Ming  dynasty, 
and  the  establishment  of  the  Manchus  on  the  throne.  The  adherents 
of  the  former  dynasty  maintained  their  footing  longest  in  the  eastern 
and  southern  provinces,  but  being  pressed  by  their  enemies,  they 
abandoned  the  mainland  and  continued  the  war  on  the  sea.  One 
of  their  chiefs,  Tshin-tshin-kun,  called  by  the  Europeans  Koxinga, 
sailed  to  the  Pescadores,  and  occupied  them.  Hence  he  proceeded 
to  Tay-wan,  and  finding  only  a  very  weak  garrison  in  the  Dutch 
fortress,  he  took  it  after  a  siege  of  four  months,  in  1662.  Thus  it 
was  that  the  Dutch  lost  the  island,  after  being  in  possession  of  it 
for  thirty-eight  years,  and  that  the  Chinese  gained  a  footing 
which  they  have  never  since  abandoned.  The  new  King  of  For- 
mosa favoured  the  settling  of  his  countrymen,  and  thus  the  island 
became  the  seat  of  a  great  Chinese  colony.  He  was  also  fiivonr- 
able  to  the  English,  who  had  during  his  reign  a  commercial 
establishment  on  the  island,  from  which  they  carried  on  an  active 
commerce  with  Amoy.  The  province  of  Fu-kian,  which  continued 
its  opposition  to  the  victoiious  Manchus  longer  than  any  other 
part  of  China,  had  been  compdled  to  submit  to  their  sway ;  and 
as  Tshin-tshin-kun  had  died,  and  the  throne  was  occupied  by 
a  minor,  a  Chinese  fleet  took  possession  of  the  Pescadores.  This 
was  in  1682.  They  were  preparing  a  descent  on  Formosa,  the 
following  year,  when  the  council  which  governed  the  island  in  the 
name  of  the  young  prince  thought  it  most  prudent  to  surrender. 
The  Chinese  have  not,  however,  up  to  the  present  day,  subjected 
all  the  country.  The  Aborigines  still  occupy  by  far  the  larger 
portion  of  the  island. 

Formosa  extends  from  south  by  west  to  north  by  east,  about  two 
hundred  apd  forty  miles.  In  width  it  varies  much.  From  its 
most  southern  point,  where  it  is  only  about  four  miles  wide,  it 
increases  gradually,  so  that  at  23  deg.  north  lat.  it  is  sixty  miles 
wide,  and  at  24  deg,  north  lat.  nearly  one  hundred  miles.  Its 
northern  portion  decreases  in  width,  but  very  slowly,  for  near  its. 
northern  end  it  is  still  sixty  miles  wide.  A  rough  cakulation 
gives  the  surface  an  extent  of  about  fourteen  thousand  square 
miles,  which  is  about  half  the  area  of  Ireland,  and  three  thousand 
square  miles  more  than  that  of  Sicily.  Or  Sardinia  and  Corsica 
united,  would  convey  an  approximate  idea  of  its  superficial  extent. 

A  chain  of  mountains  having  sevend  peaks,  whioh  rise  to  a  con- 
siderable altitude,  and  which  are  covered  with  snow  nearly  the 
whole  year  round,  runs  from  one  end  of  the  island  to  the  other, 
dividing  it  into  two  distinct  regions;  the  one  to  the  north-west 
being  in  part  Chinese,  that  to  the  south-east  belonging  solely  to 
the  Aborigines.  The  declivities  of  these  mountains,  called  Ta-shan 
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or  ** Great  Mountain"  by  the  Chinese,  are,  with  the  exception  of 
the  crests  of  the  more  elevated  portions,  covered  with  fine  trees 
and  pasture  grounds,  and  tlius  the  island,  when  seen  from  the  sea, 
presents  so  pleasant  an  appearance  that  it  was  called  Formosa  or 
Hermosa  by  the  first  Europeans,  who  advanced  thus  Far  into  the 
Chinese  Seas.     De  Humboldt  estimated  the  elevation  of  the  chain 
from  its  being  covered  a  great  portion  of  the  year  with  snow  at 
twelve  thousand  feet ;  and  observation  has  since  proved  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  estimate.    For  a  long  time  the  most  elevated  point 
was  supposed  to  be  the  Mu-kan-shan,  or  '^wooded  mountain"  of 
the  Chinese,  known  to  English  navigators  as  Mount  Morrison,  and 
which  rises  to  an  altitude  of  ten  thousand  eight  hundred  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  in  the  central  part  of  the  chain.     Its  summit 
is  generally  enveloped  in  clouds.     But  a  group  of  peaks  further  to 
the  north,  described  also  as  Mount  Morrison  by  Messrs.  Gu^rin 
and  Bernard,  have  been  since  ascertained  to  attain  an  elevation  of 
thirteen  thousand  English  feet.    This  group  is  known  to  the 
Chinese  as  the  Shan-sha-UHshan,  and  it  is  described  as  a  lofty  and 
inaccessible  mountain  to  the  north-east  of  Shan-wa-hian,  the  chief 
dty  of  the  Chinese.     It  is,  says  M.  Yivier  de  Saint  Martin,  called 
Changwa  in  the  maps  of  the  English,  ^^  whose  orthography  dis- 
figures all  foreign  names."   This  is  to  a  great  extent  true  in  regard 
to  Oriental  names;  but  the  French,  by  \he\r  partiality  for  a  super- 
abundance  of  vowels,  err  far  more  than  the  English,  who  them- 
selves never  blunder  so  egregiously  as  when  copying  from  the 
French,  which  they  are  very  prone  to  do.     M.  de  Saint  Martin 
calls  the  city  in  question,  for  example,  Tchang-houa-hian;  and 
yet  in  the  map,  which  accompanies  the  Memoir  of  Messrs.  Gu^rin 
and  Bernard — the  former  French  consul  at  Formosa — the  name  of 
the  city  is  written  Sang-oua.    Now,  the  French  oua  is  uniformly 
rendered  wa  in  English  orthography,  as  Ouadi,  a  valley  or  river, 
"  Wadi"  or  "Wady,"     The  name  of  the  place  is,  therefore,  Sanr 
wa  or  Shan-wa,  in  its  simplest  expression.* 

The  Formosa  Mountains  have  never  been  visited  by  Euro- 
peans, owing  to  the  bad  reputation  given  by  the  Chinese  to  the 
natives,  but  E^proth  has  reproduced  a  number  of  names  of  par- 
ticular mountains  from  Chinese  manuscripts  in  his  '^  Description  of 
the  Island  of  Formosa."  published  in  1823.  It  is  certain  from 
these  notices  that  the  chain  is  in  part  volcanic.  One  peak  to  the 
north  is  particularly  distiuj^uished  as  the  Hu-shan,  or  '^Mountain 
of  Fire."  With  the  coni^sion  of  &cts  and  errors,  so  common  to 
translations  from  the  Chinese,  the  Hu-shan  is  described  as  covered 
with  stone  ^mountains  are  generally  of  stone),  between  which 
springs  (rivulets)  flow,  the  waters  of  which  constantly  emit  flames. 
.  ■  ■■■■■■■» 

•  Bulletin  de  la  Soci^t^  de  G^ographie;  Jain,  1868. 
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An  English  writer,  perceiving  the  absurdity  of  a  statement  which 
would  involve  the  presence  of  phosphurettea  hydrogen,  renders  the 
passage  ^many  wksUb  from  which  flames  issue.''  The  Fay-nan- 
may-shan  is  also  said  to  emit  a  brilliant  lustre  at  night-time.  The 
Shay-kan,  or  *^  Red  Mountain/'  is  likewise  described  as  once  an 
active  volcano.  There  are  also  said  to  be  lakes, of  warm  water,  as 
well  as  thermal,  petroleum,  or  naphtha  and  mineral  springs  on  the 
island.  Sulphur  abounds.  Its  exportation  constitutes  one  of  the 
principal  commercial  resources  of  tne  island.  In  further  evidence 
of  the  volcanic  character  of  the  island,  and  of  recent  activity,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  a  severe  earthquake  shook  the  whole 
island  in  1782,  and  entailed  great  destruction  of  property.  This 
is  entirely  in  accordance  with  what  is  known  of  the  lines  of  vol- 
canic action  in  the  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans,  and  which,  taking 
a  semicircular  direction  by  the  Sunda  Islands,  and  prolonged  by 
the  series  of  Australia  to  New  Zealand,  assume  a  northerly  course 
by  the  MoUucas  and  Philippine  Islands  to  Formosa,  and  are  pro- 
longed thence  by  the  Japan  and  Kurile  Islands  to  Kamtchatka, 
ana  by  the  Aleutian  Islands  to  Aliaska  or  Alaska. 

A  multitude  of  rivulets  and  rivers  flow  from  the  slopes  of  the 
mountains,  and  pour  their  waters  into  the  sea  in  streams  of  greater 
or  less  magnitude.  M&ny  of  these  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
satisfactorily  explored.  The  Tam-suy  is  the  best  known,  and  is, 
indeed,  supposed  to  be  the  only  river  of  any  importance.  It  has 
its  origin  in  the  northern  part  of  the  range,  and  flows  north  and 
north-west,  receiving  several  tributaries  in  its  course,  to  empty 
itself  into  a  deep  and  extensive  bay  of  the  same  name  on  the  north- 
west coast.  Junks  ascend  this  nver  for  a  considerable  distance. 
A  species  of  fish  much  sought  after  by  the  Chinese,  and  known  as 
the  Hun-sin-yu,  or  ^^fish  with  the  red  heart,"  abounds  in  its 
waters,  and  attains  a  length  of  ten  feet.  The  generality  of  the 
watercourses,  having  their  origin  in  very  elevated  regions,  descend 
in  continuous  rapios  and  cataracts,  and  hence  bringing  down  a 
considerable  Quantity  of  earthy  matter,  deposit  bars  at  their  mouths, 
which  are  a  hindrance  to  navigation;  this,  however,  seems  to  be 
no  great  disadvantage,  as  there  are  numerous  islands  along  the 
shore  between  which  good  anchorage  is  found. 

The  navigation  of  the  sea  around  Formosa  is  rendered  dangerous 
by  the  prevalence  of  violent  gales.  Both  monsoons,  the  north- 
eastern and  the  south-western,  blow  in  the  direction  of  the  channel 
of  Fu-kian,  and  as  they  are  confined  between  two  high  mountain 
ranges,  the  mountains  of  Fu-kian  and  those  of  Formosa,  their 
violence  is  much  increased.  The  most  violent  gales  come  on 
suddenly  at  the  change  of  the  monsoons,  and  are  accompanied  by 
typhoons,  whirlwinds  or  cyclones,  and  waterspouts.  Many  Chinese 
vessels  are  annually  lost  at  these  seasons.    The  north-*eastem  mon- 
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soon  generally  lasts  nine  mondis,  hence  the  dunate  of  the  idand  u 
very  temperate,  neither  the  heat  nor  the  cold  being  exceflsiTe  on 
the  plains  along  the  western  coast. 

Of  the  two  parts  into  which  the  island  is  divided  by  the  central 
chain  of  mountains,  the  westerly  alone  haa  been  explored  in  the 
interior.  Sufficient,  however,  is  known  of  both  sides,  that  wa  are 
enabled  to  say  that  the  two  differ  not  only  in  their  populadoa,  bat 
also  in  their  physical  aspect  and  the  character  of  the  coast.  The 
Chinese  have  in  the  present  day  eight  or  ten  towns  on  the  more 
level,  better  watered,  and  more  approachable  westem  dde,  besides 
many  villages.  The  most  southerly  town  is  Tan-kan,  ntuated 
upon  a  small  river  with  the  island  of  Lambay  in  front.  It  is  said 
to  contain  twenty  thousand  inhabitants.  Ine  broad  promontory 
which  terminates  the  island  on  the  south  is  a  low  flat,  bat  it  soon 
rises  up  into  mountains  on  proceeding  northwards.  One  day's 
journey  north  of  Tan-kan  is  the  town  and  harbour  of  Ta-kft-u,  at 
the  foot  of  Ape's  Hill,  a  well-known  sea-mark*  The  English 
have  now  their  consulate  at  this  place. 

Tay-wan-fu  comes  next,  travelling  northwards.  This  has  been 
the  ordinary  place  of  residence  of  foreign  consuls  since  the  treaty 
of  Tian-sin  (1858^  opened  the  place  to  European  commerce.  The 
population  is  said  to  amount  to  fifty  thousand  souls*  Its  origin 
only  dates  from  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  after  the 
occupation  of  the  west  coast  by  the  Chinese ;  but  the  Dutch  had 
a  church  and  a  factory  here  some  three  miles  distant  from  the 
little  island  upon  which  they  erected  the  fort  of  Zelandia.  The 
foundation  of  this  latter  fort  is  said  to  date  in  the  year  1624  (and 
not  1634),  and  that  not  in  virtue  of  a  concession  made  by  the 
Japanese,  as  has  been  often  recorded,  but  in  virtue  of  a  convention 
entered  into  with  the  Chinese,  who  nominally  held  possession  of 
the  island.  ( Valent^,  Oost  Indien,  t.  iv.  2nd  part,  p.  42  et  seq. 
Formose  Neeligee,  in  the  Rec.  des  Voy.  pour  1  Etabliasement  de 
la  Compagnie  des  Indes,  t.  x.  p.  209.)  This  fortified  island, 
situated  off  the  Pescadores,  commanded  the  bay  or  estuary  of  the 
river  of  Tay-wan-fu,  which  is  navigable  to  vessels  drawing  not 
more  than  eleven  feet  of  water.  Attempts  had  been  pnevioualj 
made,  according  to  Aguilar  (Ann.  de  la  Propagation  de  la  Foi, 
1862,  p.  112  et  seq.),  by  the  Spaniards  to  found  a  settlement,  but 
Zelandia  was  the  first  European  establishment  on  the  idand,  and 
it  was  upheld  for  seven-and-thirty  years.  We  are  indebted  to  this 
establishment,  and  more  especially  to  the  narrative  of  Father  Q* 
Candidius  (1637^,  for  the  nrst  reUable  information  obtained  inth 
regard  to  die  island  and  the  character  of  the  inhabitants  living 
within  a  radius  of  from  two  to  three  days'  journey  from  the  settle- 
ment. The  Dutch  missionary  represents  his  catechists  as  people 
of  mild  manners  and  indolent  habits,  although  savages.     The 
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women,  he  said,  tilled  the  ground  and  went  fishing  whilst  the 
men  hunted  or  slept. 

The  description  of  Formosa  given  by  Valentyn  in  his  great 
work  on  the  I>utch  Indies  did  not  appear  till  afterwards,  in  1704. 
At  that  epoch  the  Dutch  were  no  longer  masters  of  the  island. 
The  Chinese  warrior,  whom  they  call  Coxinga,  had  driven  away 
the  **  Red-haired  Men*'  (Hum-ma-u),  as  the  foreigners  were  con- 
temptuously designated.  The  Dutch,  however,  unquestionably 
anticipated  the  Chinese  in  the  actual  occupation  and  civilisation 
of  the  island.  These  events,  which  created  a  great  sensation  at 
the  time,  are  narrated  at  length  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Ver- 
waarloosde  Formosa,'*  that  is  to  say,  "  Formosa  Neglected." 
Twenty  years  later,  or  in  1682,  the  Chinese  of  Formosa  sub- 
mitted to  the  authority  of  the  Emperor  Kanghi,  and  from  that 
epoch  the  island  has  been  considered  as  part  and  portion  of  the 
emmre.  The  emperor  founded,  as  we  have  before  seen,  the  city 
of  Tay-wan,  at  a  distance  of  about  three  miles  from  the  old  Dutch 
settlement,  and  had  it  fortified,  and  he  constituted  the  place  the 
capital  of  the  island. 

The  city  is  still  surrounded  by  a  lofty  rampart,  nearly  six  miles 
in  extent,  and  disposed  in  a  quadrangle.  It  is  said  to  be  cleaner 
and  handsomer  than  most  Chinese  towns,  and  its  streets  are  paved 
with  bricks.  The  shops  are  well  provided  with  Chinese  manufac- 
tures brought  hither  from  Amoy. 

Continuing  northwards,  the  harbour  of  Kuk-si  is  passed^  a  poor 
place  according  to  the  able  hydrographer  Captain  Richards,  who  has 
surveyed  this  part  of  the  coast,  although  qualified  as  a  town,  and 
whose  only  population  consists  of  a  few  hundred  fishermen ;  then 
Ma-ta-u,  and  beyond  this  Schang-wa,  a  walled  city  with  four 
gates.  The  exceeding  difficulty  met  with  in  representing  Chinese 
names  of  places  in  European  orthography  is  shown  by  Saint 
Martin  saying  that  the  first  place  is  the  Kia-y  of  the  Chinese 
notices  and  maps,  while  it  is  marked  as  Eaghi  in  Messrs.  Gu^rin 
and  Bernard's  map.  The  second  walled  city  is  the  Shang-wa  of 
the  same  map.  A  lofty  volcano  is  marked  m  the  interior  south- 
west of  Kaghi.  According  to  Mr.  Consul  Swinhoe,  the  town  of 
Hong-san  is  situated  between  Shan-wa  and  Tam-sui  rivers,  but  in 
Ghi^rin  and  Bernard's  map  we  have  Taika,  Heon-lang,  and  Touk- 
shang  on  small  rivers  between  the  two  places.  Heon-lang  is  no 
doubt  the  Hong-san  of  Swinhoe. 

The  river  'fim-sui,  with  its  spacious  estuary  and  bay,  presents 
apparently  the  best  site  in  the  island  for  a  commercial  establish- 
ment upon  a  large  scale.  The  city  of  Man-ka,  the  chief  nlace  in 
Northern  Formosa,  is  situated  upon  the  river  at  some  little  aistance 
in  the  interior.  Several  other  sites  are  marked  on  the  map  as 
lying  between  this  city  and  the  sources  of  the  river.    Coal  has 
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been  found  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  and  sulphur,  mineral,  and 
thermal  springs  are  also  met  with.  A  town  called  IT-bai  also  lies 
on  the  estuary. 

The  little  town  of  Ki-lung,  anciently  Pi-kiang  or  Peldn,  ^^the 
city  of  the  north/'  and  which  once  gave  its  name  to  the  island,  aa 
Tay-wan  does  in  the  present  day,  is  situated  on  the  north  coast,  at 
the  bottom  of  a  bay  which  can  only  be  navigated  by  junks  draw- 
ing very  little  water.  It  is  in  the  present  day  a  mere  accumulation 
of  smaU  and  dirty  Chinese  huts.  The  Dutch,  however,  had  an 
establishment  at  this  place  in  olden  times.  It  would  constitute  the 
furthermost  Chinese  station  in  the  north  of  the  island,  were  it  not 
that,  doubling  the  north-easterly  cape,  another  small  village  is  met 
with  to  the  south,  at  the  bottom  of  a  bay  known  aa  Sa-wa. 

Whilst  the  western  side  of  Formosa  is  for  the  greater  part  low, 
open,  with  inlets  and  numerous  islands  and  sand*banks,  the  eastern 
coast  is  rocky,  lofty,  and  without  shelter.  It  is  like  an  immense 
wall  of  rock,  whose  vertical  or  broken  precipices  are  prolonged  for 
a  distance  of  two  degrees  and  a  half.  Captain  Broughton,  who 
partly  explored  this  coast  in  1797,  describes  it,  however,  as  being 
low  for  eight  or  ten  leagues  from  the  Southern  Cape,  beyond 
which  the  rocks  begin  to  rise  in  bold  precipices  directly  out  of  the 
sea,  and  gradually  ascend  to  the  mountain  heights  in  the  interior, 
the  slopes  being  covered  with  forests.  (Voyage  of  Discovery, 
p.  186.)  Another  English  navigator.  Captain  Brooker,  who  was 
the  first  to  circumnavigate  the  island  (this  was  in  1858),  says  that 
from  the  South  Cape  to  the  Bay  of  oa-wa  the  coast  is  formed  of 
a  chain  of  mountains,  some  of  which  have  their  bases  in  the  sea, 
and  which  rise  to  an  elevation  of  eight  thousand  feet.  The  Inr 
flexible  sailed  at  times  within  a  mile  of  these  magnificent  hilb, 
and  no  bottom  was  found  with  a  line  a  hundred  fathoms  in 
length. 

In  the  year  1714  the  Jesuits  made  an  imperfect,  survey  of  the 
island  under  the  protection  of  the  emperor,  the  results  of  which 
are  given  in  the  atlas  drawn  up  by  D'Anville  for  Duhalde's  work, 
as  abo  in  tome  xviii.  of  the  ^^  Lettres  Edifiantes"  (ed.  of  1781). 
During  the  course  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  coasts  of  Formosa 
were  touched  at  by  various  navigators,  and  some  of  the  great  ex- 
plorers, subsequent  to  Cook's  time,  endeavoured  to  rectify  existing 
charts.  Le  P^rouse  was  one  of  these  in  1797  and  Beechey  in 
1827,  and  to  these  must  be  added  Messrs.  Lindsay  and  Gutzlafi^ 
charged  in  1832  with  a  special  mission  to  seek  for  a  site  most 
suitable  for  a  British  station.  (Official  Reports,  1833,  and  Grutz- 
lafi's  Journal  of  Three  Voyage?,  &c.)  But  all  real  surveys  date 
only  since  the  treaty  which  opened  the  five  ports  to  Europeans. 
These  recent  surveys  were  begun  by  Collinson  and  Gordon  in 
1845,  and  continued  by  the  present  hydrographer,  Richards,  in 
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1855.  Captain  Abbot  and  Lieutenant  Habersham,  of  the  Ame- 
rican navy,  have  also  made  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
island,  the  one  in  1854,  the  other  in  1855.  Captain  Brooker,  of 
the  British  navj,  was,  however,  the  first  to  circumnavigate  the 
island  in  1858,  and  while  the  interior  has  at  length  been  partially 
explored  by  the  British  consul,  Swinhoe,  and  by  Messrs.  Gu6rin 
and  Bernard,  the  coast  is  being  at  the  present  moment  efiectivcly 
surveyed  by  the  British  man-of-war  Swallow^  assisted  by  the 
Dove^  tender. 

M.  Vivien  de  Saint  Martin  places  on  record,  upon  the  authority 
of  the  ^^  Annales  Hydrographiques''  (1858,  torn.  xv.  p.  136),  that 
there  are  no  rivers — nothing  but  ravines— on  the  east  side  of  the 
islands,  and  no  inhabitants ;  but  in  Messrs.  6u6rin  and  Bernard's 
map  the  coast  south  of  what  is  called  Black  Rock  Bay  is  marked 
as  having  numerous  villages,  several  outlets  for  rivers  or  rivulets, 
and  one  considerable  estuary.  There  are  also  several  rivers  to  the 
north-east,  one  named  the  Pakan  river,  another  at  Kata-sik,  and  a 
third  at  Tap-a-han,  close  by  the  bay  of  Sa-wa.  One-half  of  the 
western  coast,  the  whole  of  the  central  mountain  region,  and  all 
the  easterly  coast  south  of  Man-ka  and  Sa-wa,  are  marked  in  the 
same  map  as  being  in  the  possession  of  the  natives,  who,  being 
hostile  to  the  Chinese,  are  designated  as  bandits  or  rebels  where 
they  come  in  contact  with  the  latter  on  the  western  side  of  the 
island. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  island  is  essentially  grandiose,  and 
notwithstanding  its  savage  population  in  the  interior,  it  everywhere 
presents  that  noble  and  beautiful  aspect  which  obtained  for  it  the 
name  of  Formosa  from  the  early  navigators,  and  which  has  ever 
since  been  justly  attached  to  it. 

The  climate  is,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  pure  and  agreeable, 
further  justifying  the  appellation ;  the  tropical  heats  being  tempered 
by  sea  breezes  and  the  proximity  of  the  mountains.  The  soil,  which 
is  well  watered  in  the  civilised  parts  of  the  island,  is  remarkably 
fertile,  and  -the  slopes  of  the  mountains  and  the  hilly  districts  at 
their  feet  produce  so  much  corn,  that  Formosa  has  always  been 
looked  to  as  the  granary  of  Fu-kian.  The  lower  gronnds  produce 
rice  of  excellent  quality ;  maize  and  millet  are  also  cultivated.  The 
sugar-cane  succeeds  perfectly,  and  the  sugar  made  in  the  island 
goes  as  far  as  Pekin.  Orchards  are  carefully  attended  to.  They 
produce  oranges,  pineapples,  guavas,  cocoa-nuts,  areca-nuts,  and 
other  fruits  of  the  Indies,  together  with  the  peaches,  apricots,  figs, 
grapes,  pomegranates  and  chesnuts  of  milder  climates.  Cofiee, 
ootton,  and  mulberry  are  also  cultivated  to  a  small  amount,  as 
likewise  camphor,  pepper,  ginger,  tobacco,  and  aloes.  Only  green 
tea  is  cultivated,  and  it  is  stated  that  it  forms  an  article  of  export 
to  China,  where  it  is  used  as  a  medicine.    The  blossoms  of  the 
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wild  jasmine  are  dried  and  exported  to  China,  where  they  are  used 
to  give  a  scent  to  tea.  Melons,  batatas,  and  the  edible  arum,  or 
sago,  called  by  the  Chinese  yuj  are  largely  cultivated  witii  odier 
vegetables  in  the  ^gardens,  whilst  the  mountains  afford  excellent 
timber.     Truffles  are  also  said  to  abound. 

The  domestic  animals  embrace  oxen,  buffiiloes,  horses,  asses,  and 
goats;  but  sheep  and  hogs  are  rare.  Mr.  Crawford  used  to  saj, 
that  where  the  sugar-cane  prospered  sheep  did  not  thrive;  but  we 
have  various  climates  in  Formosa.  It  would  certainly  appear  that 
pasturage  is  not  first  rate,  for  the  horses  are  small,  and  the  Chinese 
find  them  unfit  for  their  cavalry.  Bufialoes  and  goats  do  not 
require  the  ordinary  pasturage  of  temperate  cUmates.  The  cattle 
are  used  as  beasts  of  burthen,  and  also  for  riding.  ^^  A  Chinaman," 
says  the  Abbe  Grosier,  ^4s  as  grave  and  as  proud  mounted  upon  a 
buffalo^  as  any  Spaniard  seated  on  a  barb  of  unblemished  blood.'' 
(^^Description  de  la  Chine,  1785,"  p.  166.)  Domestic  poultry, 
such  as  geese,  ducks,  and  fowls,  are  abundant. 

Altogether  Formosa,  by  its  situation  and  by  its  contrasted  codt 
figuration,  is  one  of  those  places  so  favoured  by  nature  as  to  have 
everything  that  is  essential  for  the  necessities  of  life;  and  it  is 
open  to  the  introduction  of  almost  any  natural  growth.  Beasts  of 
prey,  such  as  tigers,  leopards,  bears,  and  wolves,  are  met  with  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  island.  Deer,  wild  hogs,  and  monkeys,  are 
also  met  with.  Pheasants  and  other  game  birds  also  abound;  but 
we  know  really  little  yet  of  the  zoology  of  the  island. 

It  is  the  same  with  regard  to  the  mineral  resources.  Sulphur  i% 
we  have  seen,  a  considerable  object  of  commerce;  salt  is  also  manu- 
factured, and  coal  has  been  recently  found  in  the  north  of  the  island. 
But  so  lofty  and  so  remarkable  a  chain  of  mountaixis  as  that  which 
traverses  the  island  in  its  whole  length,  must  be  rich  in  metals,  if 
not  also  in  precious  stones.  The  direction  of  this  mountain  chfun 
is  the  same  as  that  of  other  metalliferous  ranges;  and  although  in 
part  volcanic,  it  does  not  follow  that  other  more  metalliferous 
formations  do  not  occur  in  conjunction  with  the  igneous  rocks,  as 
is  seen  in  so  many  other  parts  of  the  world,  which  are  renowned 
for  their  mineral  riches. 

The  population  of  the  island  consists,  we  have  before  seen,  of 
Chinese  settlers  and  aborigines.  The  Chinese  are  mostly  from 
Fu-kian,  and  they  have  preserved  the  customs  of  their  country 
and  the  spirit  of  industry  and  enterprise  by  which  their  countrymen 
are  distinguished.  A  considerable  number  of  natives  are  settled 
among  the  Chinese,  or  are  subject  to  them  on  the  western  side; 
and  hence  has  also  sprung  up  a  number  of  half-castes. 

The  natives  of  the  north  of  the  island  speak  a  common  lan- 
guage, which  they  call  Tayal,  a  name  which  presents  a  remarkable 
analogy  with  that  of  the  Tayals  of  the  Philippine  Islands.    Cap- 
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tain  Brooker,  who  saw  the  natives  in  the  bay  of  Sa-wa,  says  that 
they  resemble  the  Malays  in  appearance,  manners,  and  language, 
only  that  they  are  much  handsomer,  and  their  skin  is  of  a  clearer 
and  purer  olive  colour.     (Nautical  Magazine,  Nov.,  1858.)    Mr. 
£•  Hartmann,  an  artist  attached  to  the  American  steamer  John 
Haneoctj  had  a  rather  disagreeable  interview  with  the  natives  of 
the  southern  end  of  the  island  in  1855,  and  he  depicts  them  as 
men  of  lofty  stature,  well  made,  with  heavy  jaws,  high  cheek 
bones,  copper-coloured,  dark  strong  hair  falling  on  the  snoulders, 
and  altogether  very  much  resembling  the  Indians  of  America. 
They  were  nearly  naked,  armed  with  bows  and  clubs,  and  they 
wore  large  rings  of  metal  and  cylinders  of  wood  in  their  ears. 
(Nott  and  Gliddon,  Indigenous  Baces  of  the  Earth,  p.  xi.)    As 
the  aborigines  of  the  island,  they  are  naturally  hostile  to  the 
Chinese,  and  hence  what  would  be  designated  as  patriotism  by 
some  is  termed  rebellion  by  the  moon-faced  natives  of  the  Flowery 
Land,  who  never  speak  of  them  but  as  San-fan,  ^^  ferocious  savages 
and  cannibals."     But  a  recent  missionary,  Father  Aguilar,  like 
Father  Candidius,  represents  them  as  by  no  means  irreclaimable 
savages.     ^^  Without  being  able  to  rank   them   among  civilised 
Pagans,''  says  the  worthy  father,  ^^it  cannot  be  saia  that  the 
Igorrotes"  (that  is  the  name  whidi  he  gives  them)  ^^  are  altogether 
savages.     They  have  their  petty  kings  to  whom  they  pay  obe- 
dience, they  Imow  how  to  weave  silk,  and  they  exchange  tobacco 
and  the  produce  of  their  fertile  soil  with  the  Chinese.     When 
about  to  eflfect  these  exchanges  they  come  down  from  the  moun- 
tains in  a  body  well  armed.     The  Chinese,  on  their  side,  meet 
them  with  matchlocks  on  the  spot  assigned  as  a  market.    Business 
is  carried  on  amidst  the  firing  of  guns,  which  the  yellow  faces  dis- 
charge with  the  view  to  intimidate  the  Igorrotes,  of  whom  they 
aie  in  reality  horribly  afraid,  for  they  know  full  well  that  if  a 
Chinaman  ventured  into  the  mountains  he  would  be  sent  rolling 
back  minus  his  head." 

This  view  of  a  state  of  semi-civilisation  of  the  natives  is  corro- 
borated by  Mr.  Hartmann,  who  describes  their  huts  as  neatly  con- 
structed of  stones  and  being  surrounded  by  gardens  carefully 
cultivated.  It  is  true  that  this  may  be  partly  attributed  to  the 
example  afforded  by  the  Chinese,  as  was  observed  by  Consul 
Swinhoe  at  the  bay  of  Sa-wa  (Proceedings  of  the  London  Geo- 
graphical Society,  vol.  x.  p.  123),  and  as  has  been  observed  on 
the  western  side  of  the  island ;  but  we  must  not  take  the  hostility 
of  the  natives  to  the  Chinese  settlers  or  the  onesided  accounts 
given  by  the  latter  of  their  ferocity  and  cannibalism  as  data  where- 
upon to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  their  real  character.  The 
Dirtch  were  very  successful  in  converting  many,  and  they  spoke 
highly  of  thdr  natural  disposition.     Unluckily  then:  stay  was  not 
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BufEcIently  prolonged  to  tell  much  upon  the  population  of  the 
island,  but  it  wouM  be  arguing  against  human  nature  to  suppose 
that  these  people  are  not  amenable  to  civilisation  if  kindly  treated, 
which  they  are  not  by  the  Chinese,  and  that  there  is  not  yet  a 
future  in  store  for  the  inhabitants  of  Formosa.  They  have  been 
deprived  by  the  Chinese  settlers  precisely  of  those  lands,  rivers, 
and  coasts,  the  tenure  of  which  was  most  essential  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  arts  of  civilised  life,  and  would  have  brought  them  most 
frequently  into  contact  with  civilised  people.  They  have  at  the 
same  time  been  cast  back  by  their  conquerors  into  those  mountain 
fastnesses  and  forest  recesses  in  which  even  a  civilised  community 
would  fast  relapse  into  a  state  of  semi-barbarism. 

The  French  consul,  M.  6u6rin,  estimates  the  native  population 
of  Formosa  at  from  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  souls.    There  is,  he 
says,  much  confusion  in  their  localisation,  except  when  they  dwell 
on  cultivated  slopes  around  villages  or  huts.  But  whikt  the  village 
is  a  defined  spot,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  determine  the  territorial  de- 
pendencies of  the  tribes.     Some  clans  overrun  any  extent  of  terri- 
tory as  liunting-grounds,  and  those  who  are  most  to  the  eastward 
have  a  right  of  passage,  which  permits  them  to  approach  the 
Chinese  frontier.     The  most  notable  barriers  are  created  by  a 
difference  in  language  and  by  rivers.     The  latter  divisions,  how- 
ever, only  belong  to  the  low  country.     That  peculiar  feature  of 
barbarous  life,  the  existence  of  diversities  of  language  over  a 
limited  space,  is  very  marked  in  Formosa.    Althoug]^,  however, 
each  tribe  has  its  own  dialect,  often  incomprehensible  to  its  nearest 
neighbours,  a  remarkable  exception  presents  itself  to  this  in  the 
natives  at  the  north  end  of  the  island  and  on  the  slopes  of  the 
northerly  group  of  mountains.     These  natives  are  separated  into 
difierent  tribes,  with  difierent  names;  they  have  also  each  their 
own  chiefs,  but  they  live  in  peace  and  have  hunting-grounds  and 
frontiers  in  common.    They  all  speak  the  same  language,  the 
Tayal,  with  only  slight  dialectic  variations,  and  M.  Gru^nn  pro- 
poses to  call  them  the  ^^Morrisonian  group;"  although  that  of 
Tayal,  which  is  also  the  generic  name  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Philippine  Islands,  would  appear  to  suit  them  best. 

The  Tayal  tribea  are  sixteen  or  seventeen  in  number,  and  they 
all  dwell  on  the  banks  of  rivers  or  rivulets.  The  most  south- 
easterly of  the  Tayal  tribes  are  the  Ta-ussay  and  the  Tay-uku. 
They  speak  a  different  language,  and  are  at  enmity  with  the  other 
trib^.  The  Ta-ussay  are  afflicted  with  goitre,  no  doubt  from  the 
absence  of  iodine  in  the  waters  which  they  drink,  and  are  in  con- 
sequence held  in  contempt.  On  the  west  side  of  the  mountains  the 
Tayal  tribes  are  succeeded  by  the  Kalapai,  who  would  appear, 
however,  to  belong  to  the  Tayal,  with  whom  they  are  in  amity, 
only  speaking  a  dialect  of  the  language.    The  next  tribe  proceed- 
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ing  southwardBy  the  Buyuk,  live  more  in  the  receases  of  the  hills, 
and  are  much  subject  to  cutaneous  diseases.  The  men  tattoo  their 
breasts  and  the  women  their  foreheads.  Although  their  dialect  is 
pecuUar,  they  also  use  the  Tayal  idiom  in  their  intercourse  with 
the  Chinese. 

Six  different  tribes  dwell  upon  the  upper  waters  and  tributaries 
of  the  river  of  Hu-lang.  M.  Bernard  marks  a  well  of  petroleum 
as  existing  near  a  place  called  Tun-luan,  not  far  from  Hu-Iang. 
These  tribes  all  speak  a  dialect  of  the  Tayal,  and  may  therefore  be 
considered  to  be  of  the  same  origin.  The  region  which  lies  be- 
tween the  rivers  Tai-ka  and  Lu*kan  is  occupied  by  the  powerful 
tribe  of  the  Ata-bu,  who  have  their  own  language  and  are  alike 
dreaded  by  the  Chinese  and  the  natives  to  the  south.  This  tribe 
is  distinguished  by  tattooing  the  face  with  horizontal  lines. 

All  these  clans  manufacture  stufils  of  hemp  and  other  materials, 
as  also  rice  paper;  but  skins  of  animals  constitute  the  chief  clothing 
of  the  tribes  to  the  south,  who  are  less  civilised  than  those  of  the 
north. 

The  Tsu,  also  called  Tibula,  from  their  chief  place,  dwell  on  the 
eastern  slopes  of  the  mountains,  between  the  Black  River  and  the 
Pakan.  This  tribe  is  said  to  speak  a  peculiar  language,  and,  like 
all  the  southern  tribes,  to  be  shorter  in  stature  than  the  Tayal 
tribes.  They  do  not  salute  by  placing  the  hand  upon  the  breast, 
but  by  a  i)re8sure  on  the  fore-arm.  "[Diey  do  not  tatoo,  and  their 
huts  are  circular,  with  a  conical  roof,  ana  not  square,  as  with  the 
Tayals.  What  is  most  remarkable  is  Uiat  the  Tsu,  although  dwell- 
ing on  the  east  side  of  the  island,  are  friendly  with  the  Chinese, 
and  they  have  supplanted  the  usual  trophies  of  heads  of  Chinamen 
^7  gi^ntic  heaps  of  wild  boars'  heads.  They  are,  however,  hostile 
to  their  neighbours  the  Ata-bu  to  the  north*west,  and  the  Sibu-kun 
to  the  south.  This  latter  tribe,  with  that  of  the  Kana-gu,  according 
to  Messrs.  Bernard  and  Guerin,  are  the  only  two  other  southerly 
tribes.    These  two  tribes  tatoo,  and  are  hostile  to  the  Chinese. 

According  to  the  same  authorities,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
the  first  detailed  information  that  has  ever  been  published  in  con- 
nexion with  the  natives  of  Formosa,  these  people  present  in  their 
movements  much  that  resembles  those  of  tne  upper  races  of  the 
quadrumana,  more  especially  the  goriUas,  uran-utans,  and  chim- 
panzes.  Their  arms  are  long,  and  their  feet  enormous.  In  walking, 
they  place  only  the  fore  part  of  the  foot  on  the  ground,  which  they 
Kem  to  seize  upon  by  a  pecuUar  play  of  the  joints,  or  articulations. 
The  southern  tribes  are  below  the  average  size  of  man.  The  hair, 
generally  raised  up  into  a  chignon  behind  the  head,  is  also  at  times 
shaved  oC  I'he  pilous  system  is,  indeed,  but  sparingly  developed, 
^e  features  are  those  of  a  race  degraded  by  uncertain  means  of 
existence.  To  the  north,  the  children  have  a  remarkably  European 
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type.  Very  various  physiognomies  are  however  met  with,  as  jBat 
faces  by  the  side  of  Greco-Roman  profiles  (may  not  this  be  owing 
to  admixture  of  races?).  The  people  of  the  south  have  a  purely 
'Malayan  physiognomy.  All  alike  are  gifted  with  marvellous 
vigour  and  agiUty.  All  of  them  likewise  betray,  by  their  looks, 
the  anxiety  and  mistrust  of  uninformed  minds.  Some  of  the 
women  are  pretty,  and  have  narrow  waists. 

A  cotton  scarf  of  a  blue  or  black  colour,  rolled  round  the  body 
and  tied  in  a  large  knot  in  front,  constitutes  the  basis  of  the  costume 
of  a  native.  He,  however,  superadds  when  he  can,  a  waistcoat 
without  buttons,  or  a  shift  without  arms,  and  open  in  front.  In 
cold  weather  he  wears  a  kind  of  mantle,  which  comes  down  to  the 
feet.  This  is  most  frequently  the  skin  of  a  goat,  and  a  Tayal 
seldom  ventures  forth  without  such  a  protection,  which,  when  not 
in  use,  is  carried  on  the  back.  Women  have  sleeves  to  their  shifts, 
coverings  to  their  legs,  and  a  kind  of  apron,  which  is  brought 
under  the  arms  and  tied  like  a  napkin  behind.  They  also  wear  a 
kind  of  turban  on  the  head. 

The  north-men  manufacture  hats  of  cane  with  wide  brims,  and 
caps  with  peaks*  The  peak,  however,  is  worn  behind,  and  is 
sometimes  painted  red,  and  decorated  with  glass  beads.  Both 
sexes  are,  indeed,  like  most  8emi*savage8,  partial  to  omaments; 
hence  no  end  of  copper  bracelets,  necklaces  of  glass  beads,  bone 
plates  hung  on  the  breast,  and  huge  rings  and  bamboo  cylinden 
m  the  ears. 

For  weapons,  they  have  a  large  knife,  carried  in  a  red  painted 
case  tied  to  the  waist,  a  long  matchlock,  two  or  three  powder-flasks 
suspended  by  strings  of  false  pearls,  a  sack  for  balls,  and  a  case  with 
eignt  charges  in  the  hollow  of  bits  of  bamboo,  rolled  round  the 
wrist ;  but  sometimes  only  bow  and  arrows.  Thus  accoutred,  and 
with  the  inevitable  goat-skin,  worn  like  a  knapsack,  and  a  dog 
held  by  a  strip  of  cane,  the  native  goes  forth  to  war  or  to  hunt 
Dogs  are  among  the  most  precious  resources  of  the  aborigines. 

M.  Gtierin  sums  up,  as  the  result  of  extensive  travel  and  obser- 
vation among  the  natives,  that  all  those  who  are  in  hostility  to  the 
Chinese  tatoo  themselves.  The  tatooing  of  the  forehead  and  the 
chin  have  alone,  he  says,  a  fundamental  signification.  It  is,  how- 
ever, most  probable  that  the  different  tribes  distinguish  themselves 
by  certain  peculiarities  in  tatooing.  The  Chinese  brieve  that  the 
formula  inscribed  on  the  face  of  a  native  indicate  two  periods  (A 
life,  puberty  and  marriage.  But  according  to  M.  Gu^n,  ayoung 
man  gets  his  first  mark  of  distinction  for  the  head  of  a  Chinaman 
brought  home  in  an  expediuon  of  which  he  has  been  a  member, 
and  his  second  when  he  has  himself  decapitated  a  colonist  from  ^ 
Flowery  Land.  Hence  the  importance  of  these  insignia;  for  the 
native  girls  will  not  wed  a  youth  who  has  not  his  two  lines.    It 
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is,  therefore,  easy  to  understand  how  the  Chinese  have  confounded 
these  marks  with  the  age  of  puberty  and  of  marriage.  The  Tayal 
tribes  confine  themselves  to  tatooing  the  chin  and  forehead,  but 
others,  as  we  have  seen,  tatoo  the  face  and  breast.  A  single  blue 
mark  on  the  forehead  indicates  the  nubile  girl;  but  a  married 
woman  is  cruelly  disfigured  on  the  cheeks  and  lips.  Tatooing  is 
done  by  the  women  only,  and  is  a  kind  t>f  sacerdotal  ceremony. 
The  holes  are  made  with  a  species  of  comb,  struck  into  the  skin 
with  a  mallet,  and  the  wounds  are  rubbed  over  with  a  resinous 
smoke,  the  design  being  indicated  by  a  string. 

The  villages  of  the  natives  are  generally  in  a  clearance  made  ia 
the  forest.  The  huts,  square  or  rectangular  in  the  north,  and 
round  with  a  conical  roof  in  the  south,  are  placed  apart  from  one 
another;  the  walls  are  made  of  boards,  and  the  roof  of  bamboo 
canes  and  thatch.  They  have  doors  and  windows.  In  the  interior 
are  bedsteads  of  bamboo  on  wooden  feet,  a  hearth  with  three 
stones,  with  skins  and  horns  drying  above,  and  around  weapons, 
jars,  baskets,  and  domestic  utensils.  In  front  of  each  hut  is  a 
granary,  standing  on  piles,  and  in  which  not  only  the  provisions, 
but  also  stufis,  skins,  clothes,  scalps  of  Chinamen,  and  the  cur- 
rency of  the  country  arc  deposited.  The  currency  consists  of 
little  cylinders  of  fish  bone,  strung  and  worn  as  a  necklace,  and 
counted  out  in  series  upon  a  bit  of  red  stuff. 

Batata  (Convolvulus  batata),  the  potato  of  Shakespeare  and  his 
contemporaries,  hemp,  and  the  rice-paper  plant  (Aralia  papyfera, 
according  to  M.  Gu6rin,  but  the  rice  paper  of  India-kath-sola, 
from  whence  ^*  Solah  hats"  is  said  to  be  the  produce  of  JEschy- 
nomene  aspera,  or  paludosa),  are  more  particularly  cultivated 
round  the  huts.  At  the  confines  of  each  village  are  mysterious 
places  carefully  shrouded  in  bushes  and  tall  plants,  which,  when 
penetrated  into,  are  found  to  conceal  rudely  constructed  wooden 
stages,  which  are  decorated  with  the  heads  of  Chinamen.  ^^  There 
are  always  some,"  says  M.  Guerin,  "  of  more  or  less  recent  date." 

The  cereals  are  grown  upon  table-lands  or  slopes  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  villages.  The  wood  is  burnt  down,  and  the 
ashes  enrich  the  land.  Turnips,  tobacco,  and  a  species  of  Leonto- 
don  are  also  cultivated,  the  latter  as  a  cure  for  intoxication*  The 
women  do  the  field  work,  whilst  the  men  hunt,  for  they  have  no 
domestic  animals,  save  dogs.  The  flesh  of  deer,  hogs,  and  goats 
is  jerked,  or  converted  into  charqui,  by  drying  in  a  current  ot  air. 
An  intoxicating  drink  is  obtained  by  fermenting  barley.  In  the 
south,  bear-«kins  are  preserved ;  but  in  the  north,  they  are  roasted 
with  the  animal,  the  feet  only  being  cut  off. 

Although  the  labours  of  the  fields  and  of  the  house  fall  in  main 

Eart  upon  the  women,  they  are  said  to  be  well  treated  by  their 
usbands,  and  to  be  lively,  agreeable,  and  fond  of  music  and 
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dancing.  Prostitution  is  unknown,  except  with  widows  in  the 
south;  and  adultery  is  so  severely  punished  as  to  be  without 
an  example.  The  natives  marry  very  young — the  youth  who 
covets  a,  girl  making  suitiable  presents  to  the  parents,  and,  if 
accepted,  the  girl  is  removed  from  the  parental  hut  by  a  noisy 
procession.  In  some  tribes  the  husband  makes  the  sacrifice  of  his 
two  canine  teeth  to  Hymen,  the  wife,  still  more  enthusiastic,  adds 
that  of  one  of  her  incisors.  Monogany  is  the  common  practice, 
but  some  of  the  chiefs  have  two  wives.  Children,  no  matter  of 
what  sex,  are  looked  upon  as  a  blessing,  whereas  the  reverse  is 
often  the  case  in  so-called  civilised  countries. 

Infirmities  are  very  rare  among  the  natives.  The  most  common 
diseases  are  intermittent  fever,  diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  consump- 
tion, and  small-pox.  In  the  latter  case  the  afflicted  are  removed 
to  a  distance,  and  only  one  person  is  allowed  to  hold  communica- 
tion with  the  patient.  The  dead  are  buried  in  their  own  huts, 
beneath  where  their  bed  lay,  and  that  in  a  sitting  posture,  with  a 
saucepan  on  the  head  and  rice  and  meat  on  the  knees.  The 
clothes,  arm?,  and  weapons  of  the  deceased  are  entombed  with 
him.  Death  is,  therefore,  evidently  looked  upon  as  a  transition 
state.  M.  Gu^rin  says,  however,  that  they  have  no  belief  in  a 
future  existence,  and  they  worship  neither  gods  nor  idols.  They 
invoke  a  kind  of  genius,  which  visits  them  in  their  dreams  in  the 
shape  of  a  relative.  Every  morning  they  also  observe  the  flight  of 
a  black  wren,  common  in  the  mountains,  and  adopt  their  proceed- 
ings for  the  day  according  to  its  flight  and  song.  They  have 
three  festivals  in  the  year,  corresponding  to  the  harvests  of  com, 
maize,  millet,  and  rice.  They  call  these  festivals  the  ^^  harvests  of 
cups,"  and  the  said  cups  are  largely  indulged  in  upon  such  occa- 
sions. The  habits  of  the  people  are  purely  patriarchal;  the  father 
of  a  family  is  absolute  head  of  his  own  house,  but  the  chief  of  a 
village  has  no  authority  beyond  what  is  granted  to  superior 
wisdom  or  courage.  Notwithstanding  their  hereditary  hostility  to 
the  Chinese,  murder,  M.  Gu^rin  asserts,  is  unknown  amongst 
themselves.  They  are,  however,  prone  to  thieve,  when  restitution 
or  compensation  can  be  enforced. 

Their  commerce  is  exclusively  devoted  to  exchanges.  They 
receive  from  the  Chinese  fire-arms,  powder  and  shot,  knives, 
domestic  utensils,  salt,  raki,  woollen  and  cotton  stufis,  needles, 
thread,  buttons,  glass-beads,  ivory  ornaments,  &c.  They  give  in 
exchange  hemp,  tissues,  rice  paper,  leopard  and  bear  skins,  and 
horns  of  deer  and  stags,  boar^  tusks,  venison,  mushrooms  and 
truffles,  some  medicinal  plants  and  dyes,  and,  above  all,  they  sell  or 
barter  the  right  to  cut  down  timber  on  the  moimtains,  and  to 
cultivate  rice  m  the  valleys. 

Mr.  Swinhoe,  who,  for  reasons  no  doubt  best  known  at  the 
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Colonial  Office,  has  removed  the  Britiab  consulate  from  Tay-wan 
to  Ta-ka-u,  has  recently  furnished  some  additional  interesting 
notes  regarding  the  natives  and  the  interior  of  the  island  (Pro- 
ceedings Roy.  Oeo*  Soc.,  voL  x.  No.  Ill),  and,  as  it  appears 
from  these  noticeS|  that  the  British  man-of-war  Swtdlow  and  the 
l)ave  tender  are  engaged  in  a  careful  survey  of  the  coast  line, 
no  doubt  the  comparative  advantages  of  the  great  northern 
estuary  of  Tam-sui,  the  Dutch  island  off  Tay-wan  or  Swinhoes 
election,  Tap-ka-u,  for  a  British  settlement,  will  be  finally  deter- 
mined. 

Monsieur  Gu^rin  remarks  justly  enough  that  if  the  rule  of  the 
Dutch  had  been  permanently  upheld  it  would  have  been  a  great 
benefit  to  the  natives.  The  Netherlanders  would  have  conciliated 
these  poor  people,  have  taught  them  the  arts  of  civilisation,  ini- 
^ted  them  in  a  sense  of  moral  and  religious  duties,  and  altogether 
have  bettered  their  condition.  The  Chinese  have  taken  every- 
thing from  them  without  teaching  them  anything.  They  have 
been  pitiless  and  inexorable  in  their  persecution  of  the  aborigines, 
whom  they  have  sought  only  to  exterminate.  The  latter,  driven 
to  the  mountains,  have,  however,  held  their  own  for  now  two 
centuries  against  their  invaders.  •  The  Chinese  have  pushed  on, 
clearing  the  forests,  cultivating  rice,  and  driving  the  natives  before 
them,  but  the  Formosans  have  defended  their  soil  foot  by  foot, 
and  the  progress  of  their  enemies  has  been  exceedingly  slow,  and 
that  more  especially  among  the  Tayal  tribes  in  the  north.  What 
progress  has  been  effected  has  mostly  been  done  in  connivance 
mm  natives  who  have  been  bought  over,  for  unprotected  wood- 
cutters would  soon  themselves  be  cut  off.  The  Chinese  have 
advanced  at  times  in  force,  and  have  e&ctuated  clearances  under 
protection  of  their  guns;  but  they  have  neither  enterprise  nor  per- 
severance enough  to  enter  frequently  upon  such  undertakings. 
The  natives  al^  defend  their  frontiers  by  very  efiSsctual  means, 
lying  in  ambush  and  attacking  their  enemy  under  circumstances 
often  most  disastrous  to  the  latter.  The  men  employed  on  this 
service  are  every  now  and  then  relieved  by  others,  who  come  down 
from  the  mountains  to  take  their  place.  It  can  be  readily  under- 
stood how  their  platforms  are  kept  well  supplied  with  Chinamen's 
heads  under  such  a  system.  The  border  tribes  would  not  suffice 
for  the  protection  of  the  frontiers,  if  those  of  the  interior  did  not 
come  in  turn  to  afford  aid  and  assistance.  Even  natives  who  have 
sold,  or  been  coerced  into  giving  protection  to  the  Chinese,  will  go 
elsewhere  to  slay  their  antagonists.  Such  protections  are  besides 
limited  to  a  very  few  points.  The  arrival  of  a  cargo  of  heads  at  a 
village,  the  result  of  a  successful  ambuscade,  is  celebrated  by 
Bacchic  orgies. 

The  Chinese  agriculturists  dwell  in  fortified  farms  at  the  western 
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foot  of  the  mountains.  Some  of  these  farms  serve  as  places  of 
barter  and  exchange,  and  those  are  especially  selected  for  this  par- 
pose  where  the  Chinese  proprietor  has  married  a  native  woman. 
The  half-castes — ^issue  of  the  marriage  of  a  Chinaman  and  a  native 
— also  plaj  an  important  part  in  the  commercial  intercommunica- 
tion of  the  two  people.  The  Chinese  are  so  mercenary  that  they 
never  hesitate  to  sell  arms  and  ammunition  to  their  hereditary 
enemies. 

Whaty  inquires  M.  Cru^in,  will  be  the  future  of  the  natives  of 
Formosa?  It  can  be  distinctly  averred  that  these  people  are  not 
of  those  whom  contact  with  civilisation  would  condemn  to  exter- 
mination. The  Japanese^  the  most  brilliant  of  all  the  migrations 
that  have  issued  forth  from  Indo-China^  would  of  themselves  fur- 
nish an  irrefragable  proof  to  the  contrary.  The  civilisation  of  the 
Japanese  has,  however,  according  to  the  same  writer,  been  too 
much  vaunted.  They  had  bad  initiators  in  the  Chinese.  An 
amelioration  of  a  dififerent  kind  is  wanted  for  the  natives  of  For- 
mosa. The  cessation  of  the  invasions  of  the  territory  and  of  the 
fordUe  acquisition  of  soil  by  the  Chinese  would  at  once  put  at  end 
to  the  existing  qrBtem  of  barbarous  reprisals.  Liberty  of  exchange, 
the  introduction  of  seeds,  of  agricultural  tools  and  of  domestic 
animals,  and  the  utilisation  of  timber,  with  the  working  of  the 
mines  of  gold,  silver,  lead,  copper,  iron,  coal,  and  jade,  would 
gradually  bring  these  long-persecuted  people  within  the  fold  of 
well-beinff.  The  presence  of  any  European  power  in  the  iaUnd, 
holding  UiQ  Chinese  in  subjection  to  the  mws  of  a  common  morality 
and  justice,  could  alone  ensure  such  a  desirable  state  of  things. 
The  natives  protected,  aided,  and  encouraged,  would  occupy  their 
mountains,  forests,  and  valleys  in  peace;  persecution  beins  put  an 
end  to,  they  would  come  down  to  the  pluns  and  towns,  and  devote 
themselves  to  those  peaceful  arts  and  productive  employments  for 
which  they  are  quite  as  well  adapted  as  their  yellow-faced  perse- 
cutors, and  from  which  th^  have  been  hitherto  excluded  solely 
by  the  jealousy  and  hatred  of  the  Chinese  and  by  hostilities  upheld 
by  unceasing  mtrusions  and  conflicts. 

China,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  paradoxical  countries  in  the 
world,  which  has  had  its  own  great  internal  revolutions,  may  be 
fairly  looked  upon  as  being  in  the  process  of  disruption  and  de- 
composition. The  Russians  are,  from  their  advanced  posts  in 
Bokhara,  in  Khurkand,  on  the  Issi-kul,  at  Kiakhta,  and  in  Man- 
diuria,  bringing  a  moral  and  political  power  to  bear  upon  China 
which  will  work  great  results  ere  long.  The  possession  of  the 
valley  of  the  Amur,  their  settlements  advancing  up  the  Sungari 
and  the  Ussari,  and  their  flourishing  establishments  upon  the 
coast,  ensure  to  the  same  power  the  proximate  subjection  of  all 
Manchu  Tartary.     The  httle-known  upland  valley  in  Chmese 
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Thibet,  Bometimes  called  Thian-ehaxiy  and  which  containa  Eashgar, 
Yarkandf  and  Khotan  as  chief  cities^  peopled  mainlj  by  Muham* 
madans^  has  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  the  diaeiples  of  Confucius, 
and  is  now  ruled  by  one  Yakub  Kushbeyji  of  Khotan,  whose 

'  name  would  seem  to  signify  ^^  James  the  little  Prince  of  Birds,'' 
and  who  after  many  battles  and  skirmiahes  has  become  master  of 
£a8tem  Turkistan.  Everywhere  to  the  westward  the  insurgent 
Muhammadana  have  established  independoit  governments,  and 
the  authority  of  the  Chinese  has  been  swept  away.  From  Eastern 
Turkistan  the  insurrection  has  spread  over  the  provinces  of  Khan- 
sa  and  Shan«fii,  and  even  to  the  Saa-chuan  districts  bordering  on 
Thibet.  In  Lhasa,  of  which  the  Lama  Gruru  ia  the  spiritual 
divinity  and  chief  of  all  Thibet,  the  rajah  or  gyalbo,  as  Mont- 
gomery's Pundit  styles  him,  who  is  at  the  head  of  state  afiairs,  has 
been  in  open  rebellion,  but  the  dalai  lama  or  ^^  mad  Lima/'  as  the 
Thibetian  pope  is  also  designated,  having  got  the  aid  of  the 
Chinese,  is  said  to  have  met  with  temporary  success.  Were  it 
not  that  history  has  shown  that  there  are  no  limits  to  human 
superstitions  and  no  end  to  traditional  claims  to  religious  supve* 
macy,  it  would  be  deemed  impossible  fer  so  childish  an  imposture 
to  long  withstand  the  knowledge  gradually  being  disseminated  by 
native  travellers  in  those  remote  regions. 

Not  only  in  Khan-sa,  Shan-si,  and  Sza-chuan,  the  three  great 
north-westerly  nrovinces  of  China  (all  without  and  beyond  being 
irrevocably  lost^,  but  even  in  the  great  westerly  province  of  Yu- 
nan,  the  authonty  of  the  Chinese  is  also  said  to  have  been  super- 
seded by  that  of  the  Muhammadana. 

Some  time  ago  Captain  Blakiston,  in  his  account  of  the  ascent 
of  the  Tang-tBze,  said :  ^^  The  majority  of  people  in  England  are 
under  the  impression  that  in  China  there  is  at  present  but  one 
rebellion — ^that  the  Taipings  are  the  only  rebels.  I  would  they 
were;  but  such  is  the  state  of  decay  into  which  the  government 
has  been  forced  by  the  peculation  and  corruption  of  tne  Manda- 
rins under  the  ruUng  dynasty,  that  there  are  now  no  less  than  four 
distinct  kinds  of  rebek;  and  revolt  is  rife  in  every  povince  of  that 
once  prosperous  empire."     The  Taiping  rebellion,  from  its  magni- 

•  tude,  takes,  however,  precedence  of  all.  It  originated  about  1850 
in  the  southern  province  of  Kwang-si.  The  founders  belonged  to 
a  religious  sect  called  God-worshippers — Christianity  being  their 
profession,  but  mixed  with  a  great  deal  of  error.  The  country,  at 
the  present  time  in  the  hands  of  the  Taipings^  may  be  said  to 
include  over  half  of  the  provinces  of  Kiang-su  and  Chi-kiang,  a 
district  as  fertile,  perhaps,  as  any  in  China,  and  estimated  by  Mr. 
Parkes  at  sixty  thousand  square  miles,  with  a  population  formerly 
of  seventy  thousand  souls.  Mr.  Forrest  says  he  does  not  see  any 
hope  of  the  Taipings  becoming  the  dominant  power  in  China,  but 
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neither  does  he  see  any  prospect  of  the  Manchus  reinstating  them- 
selves in  their  former  position.  ^^  There  is/'  he  says,  ^^  more  or 
less  rebellion  in  every  province,  except  one,  in  China.  As  yet  it 
is  but  the  beginning  of  a  chaos,  in  which  trade  and  commerce, 
prosperity  and  happiness,  mnst  for  a  time  sink,  bat  only  to  rise 
again  more  flourishing  and  more  glorious  than  ever.  There  ia 
much  hope,  however,  that  order  is  doing  valiant  battle  with  dis- 
order, and  is  conquering ;  that  English  prosperity  and  rule,  mani* 
fested  in  many  mercantne  houses  in  Hankow,  ICiukiang,  Shanghai, 
and  elsewhere,  are  silently  becoming  the  umpires  in  the  Celertial 
straggle;  for  round  such  beacons  the  tired  Chinese  will  cluster  and 
reform  their  strength.  But  this  restoration  will  be  fatal  to  both 
the  Manchu  and  Taiping  dynasties,  sooner  or  later.'' 

It  is  well  worth  consideration  in  the  presence  of  such  eventualities, 
if  it  would  not  be  a  judicious  and  politic  thing  to  found  a  com- 
mercial entrepdt  on  a  large  scale,  somewhat  after  the  fashion 
adopted  in  former  times  by  the  Dutch,  on  the  island  of  Formosa. 
In  the  interval  between  the  untoward  afiair  on  the  Peiho  and  the 
advance  upon  Pekin,  Captain  Sherard  Osborn  urged  that  ^^  pro- 
clamations be  made  along  the  coast  from  Hainan  to  the  Yang-tsze- 
kiang;  that  in  the  event  of  any  town  or  district  moving  on  behalf 
of  tne  capital  by  extraordinary  contributions  of  money  or  muni- 
tions of  war,  it  should  be  visited  with  hostilities."  Pleas  are, 
indeed,  never  wanting  in  case  of  contact  with  the  Chinese  for 
acting  either  on  the  defensive  or  offensive.  They  are  irrevocably 
dishonest,  unreasonable,  insulting,  and  domineering.  Captain 
Osbom's  history  of  the  late  war  (^^The  Past  and  Future  of  British 
Relations  in  China)  is  one  long  example  of  this  fact.  ^^  What  can 
you  do  with  such  a  people?"  says  the  spirited  author.  ^  Either 
one  of  two  things:  Leave  them  alone  to  exult  in  their  obstinate 
ignorance,  or  make  them  by  force  yield  to  your  view  of  the  case. 
Necessity  compels  us  to  adopt  the  latter  course."  The  refusal  of 
the  viceroy  at  Nankin  to  redress  the  outrages  committed  upon 
the  missionaries  of  Yang-chu  is  the  most  recent  ex  ample  of  the 
difficulties  peculiar  to  our  international  relations  with  the  Chinese. 
As  to  the  idea  of  changing  the  nature  of  these  relations  by  diplo- 
matic negotiations  at  Pekin,  it  is  at  once  impracticable  and  ab* 
surd.  The  Court  of  Pekin  only  holds  sway,  m  reality,  over  two 
provinces  of  the  empire.  Formosa,  finally,  is  not  like  Chusan, 
whose  pestilential  rice  swamps  were  so  fatal  to  the  brave  Came- 
ronians,  the  Royal  Irish,  and  the  55th  Regiments — it  is  *^  the 
beautiful  and  the  healthy  island"  par  eminence. 
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V. 

HAT  AKD  HEU  MOTREK. 

A  SWEET  musical  voice  in  the  passage*  The  door  opened,  and 
May  entered  the  boudoir,  bearing  a  little  basket  of  flowers.  Flora 
herself  could  not  have  looked  more  fresh  and  blooming. 

She  had  just  been  summoned  from  the  garden  by  Mrs.  Sutton, 
and  had  not  taken  off  the  daintylittle  straw  hat  with  which  her 
blonde  tresses  were  crowned.  What  a  winsome  smile  upon  her 
rosy  lips.    And  what  pearls  those  lips  revealed. 

Mrs.  Radcliffe  regarded  her  with  pride,  not  unmingled  with  a 
slight  feeling  of  envy.  Her  own  faded  charms  suffered  sadly 
by  contrast  with  those  of  her  lovely  daughter. 

"  Good  morrow^  dearest  mamma,"  cried  May,  kissing  her  affec- 
tionately. "  I  hope  you  are  quite  well  this  morning.  You  look 
80.  I  have  broimht  you  a  few  flowers.  Oh !  it  is  such  an  enr 
chanting  day.  There  has  been  a  slight  shower — the  last  shower 
of  April— and  now  the  sun  is  shining  so  brightly,  and  the  birds 
are  singing  so  blithely,  and  everything  is  looking  so  deliciously 
spring-like.  Do  let  me  j^ersuade  you  to  take  a  turn  in  the 
garden.  You  will  enjoy  it  so  much,  and  I  am  sure  it  will  do 
you  good.  Shut  up  in  this  close  room  you  can  have  no  idea  of 
the  beauty  and  freshness  of  the  morning.  Oh !  how  I  long  to 
open  the  window." 

"On  no  account,"  said  Mrs.  Radcliffe,  checking  her.  "The 
an:  is  far  too  chUly  for  me.  At  your  age  I  delighted  in  a  walk 
on  a  fine  spring  day  like  this,  but  now  I  am  a  poor  invalid,  and 
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must  be  content  with  my  boudoir.  Thank  you  for  these  flowers, 
my  love.  They  are  very  oeautiful,  but  the  odour  of  these  jonquils 
is  too  strong  to  be  agreeable.  Put  the  basket  aside,  please.  l4ow, 
come  and  sit  near  me,  and  let  us  talk." 

May  obeyed,  drew  a  chair  towards  her  mother,  and  fixed  her 
large  blue  eyes  inquiringly  upon  her. 

"To-morrow  is  the  first  ot  May/'  said  Mrs.  Radcli£Pe,  taking 
her  hand.  ^  To-morrow  you  will  be  nineteen,  the  brightest  ana 
happiest  season  in  a  woman's  existence— at  least,  it  is  generally  so 
considered,  though  in  my  own  instance  it  proved  otherwise.  At 
nineteen  I  was  tar  from  happy .**  She  sighed,  and  then  added, 
^^  But  I  am  sure  you  are  happy,  darling." 

"  Indeed  I  am,  dearest  mamma — ^truly  happy.  I  have  not  a 
wish  ungratified." 

^^  Not  one  T"  asked  her  mother.  ^^  Take  care,  I  am  about  to 
catechise  you.  But  before  I  begin  I  will  make  a  little  confession 
which  may  encourage  you  to  deal  frankly  with  me.  It  may  make 
you  smile,  but  I  shall  not  smile  at  any  avowal  it  may  elicit  from 
you.  Don't  interrupt  me.  At  nineteen — ^I  may  say  it  now,  smce 
I  am  an  old  woman — ^I  was  very  much  admired,  and  I  am  afraid 
ou  will  think  I  must  have  been  excessively  silly  when  I  own  that 

was  pleased  with  the  admiration  I  excited.  I  was  thought  a 
great  nirt.  I  see  you  are  beginning  to  laugh  already,  and  yon 
have  a  perfect  right  to  do  so,  for  you  are  entirely  free  from  the 
faults  wnich  I  have  just  admitted." 

^^  Dear  mamma,  I  am  not  laughing,"  remarked  *May,  trying  to 
look  grave. 

"  Listen  to  me,"  resumed  Mrs.  Radcliflfe.  "  Amongst  my  host 
of  admirers  there  was  only  one  who  really  interested  me,  and 
before  I  was  aware  of  it  he  had  contrived  to  win  my  heart. 
Your  grandpapa,  who  was  resolved  that  I  should  never,  with  bis 
consent,  marry  any  other  than  a  man  of  fortune,  forbade  me  to 
think  of  the  person  on  whom  I  had  foolishly  fixed  my  affections. 
Ah  !  what  a  struggle  it  cost  me  to  obey.  KecoUect  that  this  was 
at  nineteen — ^your  own  age,  darling.  I  had  no  tender  mother 
into  whose  pitying  breast  I  could  pour  my  grief.  Sympathy 
from  my  fatner  I  had  none." 

Here  she  paused  for  a  few  moments,  overpowered  by  her  recol- 
lections. 

**  Of  course,"  she  continued,  "  all  has  turned  out  for  the  best. 
I  was  very  silly  then.  Your  grandpapa — stem  as  I  deemed  him 
— ^was  quite  right,  and  I  was  quite  wrong.  But  I  did  not  think 
so  at  the  time — and  I  was  wretched,  rfow,  my  dear  child," 
she  added,  looking  into  her  daughter's  face,  "  you  will  not,  after 
this  confession,  withhold  your  confidence  from  me.  You  are  not 
circumstanced  as  I  was,  darling.    Your  papa  will  never  oppose 
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jour  inclinations — ^nor  will  I.  We  both  love  70a  tenderly.  You 
are  not  a  flirt — but  a  pretty  girl,  with  a  good  fortune,  muBt  have 
admirers.  I  had  no  fortune.  If  you  have  a  preference  for 
any  of  your  pretendanU — ^as  I  fancy  you  have— -do  not  hesitate 
to  avow  it." 

^Seally,  dear  mamma/'  replied  May,  who  had  listened  with 
some  surprise  to  this  address,  ^^  I  scarcely  know  how  to  answer 
yon.  It  would  be  ridiculous  in  me  to  pretend  I  am  not  aware 
that  some  young  men  who  come  here  do  pay  me  attention. 
But  I  have  never  thought  seriously  about  any  of  them." 

^But  there  is  a  younir  man  who  is  in  the  house— what  of 
himr  * 

^^  Make  yourself  quite  easy,  dear  manuna.  I  have  not  lost  my 
heart  to  cousin  Oswald.'' 

^'Cousin  Oswald — or  I  am  very  much  mistaken — ^thinks other- 
wise." 

^  So  he  may — so,  perhaps,  he  does — but  he  is  a  silly  fellow  so 
to  delude  himself.  I  like  Oswald.  He  has  excellent  qualities, 
and  a  disposition  that  might  attach  any  one  to  him.  I  know  he 
is  devoted  to  me ;  but  for  all  that  I  cannot  love  him—  except  as  a 
cousin.    There,  mamma,  do  you  now  understand?" 

^  Perfectly,  nay  love,"  repued  Mrs.  Badcliffe,  dissembling  her 
satisfaction.     ^^  1  am  rather  sorry  for  poor  Oswald." 

^' Yes,  I  am  sometimes  sony  for  him  myself.  But  what  am  I 
to  dot  How  am  I  to  cure  him  without  eiving  him  pain? 
Whenever  I  am  about  to  speak  seriously  to  him,  he  looks  at  me 
80  imploringly  that  I  cannot  find  in  my  heart  to  crash  his  hopes 
altogether.  So  we  ^  on.  He  follows  me  about  like  papa's 
great  wateivspaniel,  Neptune,  and  I  treat  him  much  as  I  treat 
Neptune.  I  believe  if  I  were  to  throw  a  stick  into  the  lake,  and 
bid  Oswald  fetch  it,  he  would  plunge  in  at  once  as  readily  as 
Neptune." 

And  she  laughed  heartily  at  the  notion. 

Mrs.  Radcline  smiled  secretly,  but  remarked,  ^'  I  am  shocked  to 
hear  you  compare  your  good-natured  and  devoted  cousin  to  a 
water-spaniel." 

^^  I  am  a  friend  to  dogs,  for  they  are  honest  creatures,  as  Pierre 
says  in  the  play,  mamma.  Oswald  is  as  honest  and  good  a 
creature  as  ever  lived,  and  has  the  fidelity  and  attachment  of  a 
dog,  so  I  think  the  comparison  is  not  so  very  inappropriate.  Have 
you  finished  your  catecliism  T" 

^^ Quite;  I  find  I  shall  have  nothing  to  say  to  your  papa  on 
your  birthday." 

^^  Papa  won't  be  sorry  for  that,  I  think,"  remarked  the  young 
lady,  archly. 

^' Well,  let  us  change  the  tepioi  my  love.    I  have  just  been 
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to  see  poor  Mr.  St.  Ires.  Thanks  to  Mrs.  Satton's  eare^  he  has 
almost  lecoyered  from  the  injniies  he  received  from  the  robbei& 
All  the  circumstanoes  attending  his  amTal  here  are  so  singular 
that  my  curiosity  has  been  greatly  ezdted  about  him.'' 

^^  So  has  mine,  mamma.  Tell  me  what  he  is  like,  in  the  fint 
place?" 

^^  You  saw  him  when  he  was  brought  into  the  house,  and  can 
judge  of  hia  appearance." 

.  ^^  True ;  but  ne  looked  so  dreadfully  pale  then.  I  thonght  hia 
dying.  He  appeared  to  be  very  hancbome." 
,  ^^  He  has  qmte  what  the  French  call  ^  rair  tCun grand  sdffBeur' 
I  was  very  much  struck,  I  assure  you,  and  from  the  first  motaeiit 
felt  an  interest  in  him,  for  which  I  find  it  difficult  to  aocoont 
This  sort  of  thing  is  very  unusual  with  me,  for  I  imcely  take  to 
interest  in  a  p^oifect  stranger.  But  Mr.  St  Ives  ia  not  an 
ordinary  person." 

^^He  se^ms  a  very  mysterious  person,  mamma.  Papa  and 
Oswald  can  tell  me  notmng  ajbout  hiinu  Have  you  learnt  aaj 
particulars?" 

^^  The  principal  features  of  his  history,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain 
them,  are  these :  He  has  been  brought  up  in  France,  and  has  no 
near  relatives  in  this  country.  He  lost  his  mother  in  infancy ; 
and  his  father,  I  believe — ^f  or  this  is  mere  surmise  on  my  part— is 
in  India." 

^^  How  came  he  to  be  crosaiug  Wootton  Heath  on  the  nigiit 
when  he  wa^i  robbed  ?  " 

^^  He  seems  to  have  been  on  his  way  to  town,  and  had  with 
him,  in  his  knapsack,  some  important  documents,  of  which, 
unluckilv,  he  has  been  deprived. by  the  robbers." 

^^  So  X  heard,"  cried  May.  ^^  I  want  to  know  what  those  doea- 
ments  rdate  to." 

"  Then  you  must  suspend  your  curiosity  till  to-morrow,  whan 
you  will  probablv  see  bun,  and  can  question  him,  if  you  think 
proper.  If  he  is  able  to  do  so,  be  will  come  down  to  break- 
fast in  the  morning.  I  took  care  to  tell  him  that  it  is  an  int9- 
resting  anniversary." 

^^The  anniversary  can  have  no  interest  to  *btm,"  obserred 
Mav. 

"Pardon  me,  my  love ;  he  was  much  flattered  by  being  allowad 
to  join  the  family  party  on  such  an  occasion." 

At  this  moment  the  door  was  partially  c^ned,  and  a  good* 
kumoured,  good-lookinc  face  was  seen  at  it. 

The  face  was  Oswald's,  who  asked  if  he  might  come  m. 
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Regeiying  permission^  he  shut  the  door  and  adTanced,  but  his 
annt  motioned  nim  to  keep  off. 

"You  have  been  smoking^  Oswald.  Give  him  some  eau-de- 
Cologne,  May/* 

Instantly  retiring,  Oswald  took  a  seat  on  a  causeuse  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  fireplace. 

undoubtedly,  he  was  a  very  handsome  young  fellow,  tall,  well 
built,  and  well  set  on  his  lower  limbs,  which,  as  he  wore  knicker- 
bockers, could  be  seen  to  be  remarkably  well  turned.  He  had 
an  open  countenance,  brown  curling  locks,  whiskers  a  few  shades 
lighter  than  his  hair,  and  brushed  back  according  to  the  pro- 
"raling  mode,  re^ar  features,  light  grey  eyes,  and  a  fresh 
complexion,  denoting  the  most  perfect  health.  Not,  periiaps, 
a  very  intellectual  face,  but  a  very  pleasant  one,  nevertheless. 
Considering  his  personal  advantages  and  his  devotion,  it  is  rather 
surprising  that  May  should  care  so  little  about  him. 

"  What  has  brought  you  here,  Oswald  !"  inquired  his  aunt 

"I  have  a  piece  of  news  for  you,"  he  rephed.  "I  have  just 
got  a  letter  from  my  mother.  Ynxo  do  you  think  is  coming  here 
to-morrow  1** 

"  Your  mother  T  cried  Mrs.  Baddiffe. 

"  I  hope  so,"  added  May.     "  I  shall  be  delighted  to  see  her." 

"No/  rejoined  Oswald,  laughing.  "  Your  grandpapa  is  coming. 
Perhaps  you  won't  be  quite  so  dehghted  to  see  Aim." 

Exclamations  of  surprise  were  uttered  both  by  manuna  and 
daughter. 

Oswald  easily  perceived,  from  the  expression  of  his  aunt's  f ac9, 
that  the  intelligence  was  not  altogether  agreeable  to  her.  At  any 
other  time  she  would  have  been  glad  to  see  her  father;  but  at 
this  particular  juncture,  when  Hilaiy  St.  Ives  was  in  the  house, 
and  when  she  had  a  little  project  on  foot  in  regard  to  him,  the 
shrewd  and.  suspicious  old  gentleman  was  very  likely  to  be  in  the 
way,  and  might  interfere  with  her  plan.  Besides,  he  had  known 
Seymour  Delacombe  intimately  in  days  gone  by,  and  would 
naturally  be  struck  by  the  likeness  borne  to  him  by  Hilary. 
These  reflections  passed  rapidly  through  her  mind,  and  gave  to 
her  countenance  tne  expression  noticed  by  Oswald. 

"  I  wonder  your  grandpapa  has  not  written  to  me  to  announce 
his  intention,"  she  observed,  in  a  tone  thai  showed  she  was  a  little 
put  out 
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^'He  felt  sure  he  would  be  welcpme,  as  he  will  be,  mamma,' 
said  May.  ^^  It  is  long  since  dear  grandpapa  has  paid  us  a  visit 
I  am  glad  he  is  coming  at  last/' 

^^Yes;  I  only  wish  he  had  deferred  his  visit  for  a  week," 
objected  her  mother.  ^'  Poor  Mr.  St.  Ives  has  got  his  room,  and, 
as  you  know,  your  grandpapa  is  very  particular,  and  won't  be 
satisfied  with  any  other  room  than  the  one  he  is  accustomed  to." 

"  Why  shoul(ui't  he  have  it  f "  cried  Oswald.  "  St.  Ives  must 
turn  out.  Luckily  he's  well  enough,  or  will  be  well  enough 
to-morrow  to  take  his  departure." 

'^  Tve  asked  him  to  stay  here  for  a  week  to  recruit,"  said  Mn. 
Sadcliffe,  in  a  tone  of  rebuke.  ^^  Sutton  will  find  him  another 
room." 

<<  Very  kind  of  ^ou  indeed,  aunt,"  said  Oswald,  a  little  abashed, 
and  secretly  wishmg  that  the  young  man  had  never  got  into  the 
house  at  all. 

^^  Have  the  robbers  been  caught,  Oswald  t  Has  Mr.  St.  Ives's 
knapsack  been  recovered!"  inquired  May.  ♦• 

"  Jfo.  Wormald,  the  police-oflScer,  has  just  been  here.  StiU 
at  fault,  though  he  is  not  without  hopes  of  capturing  the  gipsies; 
for  he  thinks  they  are  concealed  in  the  neighbourhood.  Poor 
St.  Ives,  I  fear,  has  said  good-bye  to  his  precious  documents." 

^^  Apparently,  they  are  a  great  loss  to  him,"  observed  May,  in  a 
sympathising  tone. 

^^If  he  wants  them  back  he  ought  to  offer  a  jolly  good  reward 
for  them,"  cried  Oswald.  '^  But  I  say,  aunt,  what  nas  become 
of  the  miniature  that  used  to  hang  up  there  t    I  mean  the  portrait 

Seeing  from  his  aunt's  looks  that  he  had  asked  the  wrong 
question,  he  stopped  short,  though  he  had  some  observations  to 
make. 

^^  You  have  no  business  to  be  so  inquisitive,  sir,"  said  Mrs. 
Radcliffe,  in  a  tone  calculated  to  check  lurther  remarks  on  the 
subject,  and  it  had  the  effect  desired. 

^'  Aunt  Bell,  I  trust,  gives  a  good  account  of  herself  t"  inter* 
posed  May,  coming  to  the  rescue. 

"  You  shall  see  her  letter,"  he  replied,  giving  it  to  her. 

"What  a  very  long  letter!  Must  I  read  it  aloud t"  she 
inquired. 

"  By  all  means,^'  he  replied  with  affected  nonchalance.  "  There 
are  no  secrets  in  it.  It  relates  chiefly  to  yourself.  I  ou^ 
perhaps,  to  have  kept  it  back  till  to-morrow — but  no  matter." 

May  then  read  as  follows : 

"  Your  time  seems  to  have  been  so  fully  and  agreeably  occu- 
pied, you  dear,  undutiful  boy,  that  you  appear  not  to  have  had 
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a  moment  to  spare  for  jour  poor  mother,  who  has  been  anxiously 
expecting  a  letter  from  you  for  the  last  f ortnight,  and  has  been 
doomed  to  constant  disappointment.  After  so  prolonged  a  silence 
jou  ought  to  have  something  pleasant  to  communicate. 

"  Your  last  letter,  now  nearly  three  weeks  old — think  of  that, 
sir ! — was  full  of  rapturous  descriptions  of  May— as  if  I  didn't 
know  how  lovely  and  amiable  she  is  —  and  the  impression  it 
conveyed,  whether  designed  or  not  on  your  part,  is  that  you 
have  fallen  in  love  with  your  charming  cousin." 

'^I  think  I  had  better  not  read  any  more,"  said  May,  stopping. 

"  Oh  yes,  pray  go  on,"  Oswald  entreated. 

'^I  shall  not  be  surprised  if  it  turns  out  to  be  so,  for  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  be  constantly  in  the  society  of  so  adorable  a 
creature  as  Mav  without  becoming  passionately  enamoured  of 
her.  Such,  at  least,  is  my  notion.  And  I  remember  the  time 
when  your  aunt,  who  was  quite  as  pretty  as  May  now  is,  could 
not  avoid  making  conquests  of  all  wno  came  near  her." 

^' What  do  you  think  of  that,  mamma?"  asked  May,  pausing. 
"I  hope  you  are  flattered." 

Gross  as  it  was,  the  flattery  was  not  a  whit  too  strong  for 
Mrs.  Radcliffe.    But  she  said, 

'^  I  wonder  your  Aunt  Bell  could  write  so  silly  a  letter.  But 
let  us  hear  it  out." 

^'  I  think  I  have  divined  your  secret^  my  dear  boy.  but  you  do 
not  throw  any  li^t  on  a  point  that  is  naturally  oi  the  utmost 
interest  to  me.  You  tell  me  you  are  May's  constant  companion, 
in  her  walks,  in  her  rides,  in  ner  drives.  You  say  she  sings  and 
plays  so  divinely,  that  you  could  listen  to  her  for  ever.  You  say 
you  act  as  her  head-gardener,  and  would  act  as  her  groom  if  she 
would  let  you ;  and  you  mention  several  other  particulars  that 
prove  how  devoted  you  are  to  her ;  but  you  do  not  tell  me  the 
one  thing  I  most  desire  to  know.  You  do  not  even  hint  that 
your  charming  cousin,  with  whom  you  are  evidently  smitten, 
manifests  the  slightest  predilection  for  you." 

Here  Oswald  coughed  slightly.  May,  however,  would  not 
raise  her  eyes  from  the  letter  to  look  at  him,  but  went  on. 

'^  A  mother^s  vanity  may  mislead  me,  but  I  cannot  think,  from 
the  opportunities  she  has  of  knowing  them,  that  May  can  be  in- 
sensiole  to  your  many  cood  qualities;  or,  shall  I  say  itt — ^indif- 
ferent to  your  personal  advantages.  I  fondly  persuade  myself 
that  the  attachment  must  be  mutual.  You  have  a  noble  and 
true  heart,  my  dear  boy,  if  you  have  not  the  cleverest  head  in 
the  world.  In  some  respects,  and  these  not  the  least  important  to 
her  happiness.  May  will  not  find  your  superior.  That  I  can 
afiirm.  I  have  long  entertained  the  idea  that  vou  are  formed  for 
each  other.    Heaven  grant  you  may  be  united  I" 
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"  Amen !"  ejacrilated  Oswald,  ferventiy. 

•'Is  there  much  mopet"  inqrared  Mrs.  Badcliffe. 

"Yes,  a  good  deal,  mammal 

"  Pray  stop,  if  yon  have  had  enough,"  said  Oswald. 

But  May  went  on. 

"  As  I  cannot  divest  myself  of  the  impression,  that  you  and  your 
fair  cousin  will  make  a  match  of  it  (or,  as  your  Aunt  Radcliffe 
used  to  say,  when  a  girl,  'put  up  your  horses  in  the  same  stable'), 
I  have  written  to  your  grandpapa  to  press  him  to  make  a  settle- 
ment upon  you.  He  is  very  rich,  and  lives  so  inexpensively, 
that  a  lew  tnousands  can  be  no  object  whatever  to  hun.  You 
are  certain  to  be  his  heir ;  but  he  is  hale  and  hearty,  and  has 
such  a  capital  constitution,  that  he*  may,  and  I  sincerly  hope,  will, 
last  for  several  years.  May  is  a  great  favourite  with  him,  and 
since  there  is  every  prospect  of  your  being  united  to  her,  I  fed 
pretty  sure  he  will  place  you  in  an  independent  position,  and 
remove  any  obstacles  that  might  otherwise  arise  on  that  score. 
As  he  is  as  punctual  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington  used  to  be,  and 
sure  to  reply  without  delay,  I  won't  send  off  this  letter  till  I 
hear  from  him." 

"  Has  she  got  his  answer  t"  inauired  Mrs.  RadclifFe. 

"Yes,  dear  aimt,  yes,"  repliea  Oswald,  eagerly.  **Do  finish 
the  letter,  May." 

"I  told  you  I  should  not  be  kept  long  in  suspense.  To  my 
great  surprise,  and  no  less  to  my  delight,  your  grandpapa  has 
answered  my  letter  in  person,  and  is  now  with  me  at  Dunham 
Lodge.  He  is  in  very  good  humour,  and  apparently  much 
pleased  with  the  idea  of  the  match.  He  won't  make  any  positive 
promise,  but  I  think  he  will  do  what  we  desire.  That  he  means 
to  do  something  is  certain,  for  he  has  determined  to  start  for 
Hazlemeie  House  at  once,  and  ascertain  by  personal  inspection, 
as  he  says,  ^  how  the  land  lies.' 

"To-morrow  he  will  be  in  town,  and  stay  at  the  Langham  Hotel, 
and  on  the  following  morning,  1st  of  May,  will  run  down  to  Hazle- 
mere.  He  is  an  odd  man,  as  your  aunt  knows  full  well,  and 
his  design  is  to  take  her  by  surprise;  but  I  think  she  ought 
to  be  prepared  for  his  visit. 

"  It  now  only  remains  for  me,  in  concluding  this  long  letter,  to 


you  will  be  principally  concerned, 
How  proud  and  happy  your  mother  will  be,  if  her  fond  anticipa- 
tions are  realised." 

"That  is  all,"  observed  May,  putting  down  the  letter. 

"  And  enough  too,"  said  her  mother. 
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Small  need,  we  think,  to  state  that  Mrs.  Woodcofs  letter  was 
meant  to  be  shown  to  Mrs.  EadclifEe  and  May,  but  that  clever 
lady  never  sappoeed  her  son  would  allow  it  to  be  read  under  such 
absurd  ciroomstances  as  those  recorded.  The  comical  intonation 
given  bj  May  to  certain  passages,  on  which  he  had  most  relied, 
entirely  destroyed  their  enect,  and  before  the  letter  was  ended, 
he  perceived  the  mistake  he  had  made,  and  became  very  hot  and 
confused.  Not  knowing  what  to  say,  he  cast  one  of  those  im- 
ploring looks,  to  which  she  was  accustomed,  at  his  fair  cousin ; 
W  she  was  not  to  be  moved  now. 

At  last  he  stammered  out,  ^^  I  should  nevdr  have  ventured  upon 
a  declaration,  if  I  had  not  been  prompted  by  that  unlucky  letter. 
But  do  let  me  learn  my  fate." 

"  Your  fate  is  not  in  my  hands,"  replied  May.  "  I  have  no  other 
answer  to  give  to  such  a  question.  What  can  you  have  been  saying 
about  me  to  Aunt  Bell  to  cause  her  to  write  to  grandpapa  as  she 
has  done?     You  have  placed  me  in  a  very  ridiculous  position." 

''I  will  ask  pardon  on  my  bended  knees,  if  that  will  soften 
you,"  he  cried,  about  to  suit  the  action  to  the  word. 

'^Remain  where  you  are,  sir.  I  caimot  treat  this  as  a  jest. 
Grandpapa  is  coming.     How  is  he  to  be  undeceived?  " 

"I  don't  know,"  rejoined  Oswald,  driven  to  his  wits'  end. 
^'But,  upon  my  honour,  I  had  no  idea  my  mother  would  write  to 
him,  still  less  that  the  old  gentleman  would  come  here  to 
perplex  us." 

"No,  you  could  not  possibly  foresee  that,  Oswald,"  observed 
his  aunt.  ^^  Your  mother  should  not  have  been  so  precipitate* 
But  I  xmderstand  her  feeling,  and  can  excuse  her.  You  must 
make  allowances  for  Oswald,  May.  It  was  natural  that  he 
should  delude  himself." 

"  Thank  you,  aunt,  thank  you,'*  he  cried,  gratefully.  "  I  cer- 
tainly believed — that  is,  I  fancied  May  was  not  quite  indifferent 
tome." 

"  Perhaps  I  have  been  to  blame,"  said  May,  relenting.  "  You 
are  not  the  only  person  who  has  been  deceived  by  my  manner," 
she  added,  glancing  archly  at  her  mother.  ^^  So  take  my 
forgiveness." 

And  she  extended  her  hand  towards  him,  which  he  pressed 
eagerly  to  his  lips. 

"  I  suspect  she  loves  him,  iu  spite  of  her  denial,"  thought  Mrs. 
Sadclifie. 

"I  hope  grandpapa's  errand  won't  be  altogether  fruitless,"  said 
^lay.  ^'  Mamma,  you  must  try  and  persuade  liim  to  do  something 
for  poor  Oswald." 

"Nay,  my  love,  it  rests  with  you,  and  not  with  me.  On  one 
condition,  no  doubt  your  grandpapa  will  do  something." 
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"  But  that  condition  I  cannot  agree  to,"  she  rejoined. 

*^  Ah  ! "  exclaimed  Oswald,  despairingly.  "  Don't  trouble 
yourselves  about  me,"  he  added,  with  a  broken-hearted  expres- 
sion. "I  care  for  nothing  now.  I  shall  go  abroad.  I  don't 
know  what  I  shall  do.     But  I  shall  not  remain  longer  here." 

"  Not  if  I  beg  you  to  stay  ?  "  said  May,  in  a  coairing  tone  that 
was  quite  irresistible. 

"  1  will  do  whatever  you  bid  me,"  he  replied,  with  the  submis- 
sion of  a  slave. « 

"  Then  I  order  you  to  remain  over  my  birthday,"  she  said. 
"  You  shall  go  when  you  please  afterwards." 

Just  then  an  interruption  was  offered  by  the  entrance  of  Mr. 
Radclifie,  who  came  in  quest  of  Oswald. 

"  I  thought  I  should,  find  you  here,"  he  said,  clapping  his 
nephew  on  the  shoulder  as  he  advanced  to  greet  his  wife,  whom 
he  had  not  seen  before  on  that  morning. 


vn. 


ME.  BADCLIFPB. 


Mr.  Radcliffr  was  turned  sixty,  rather  above  the  middle 
size,  and  had  the  portly  figure  and  large  features  which  we  are 
wont  to  assign  to  John  Bull.  He  looked  the  picture  of  good 
health,  and,  though  8toat>  he  was  active,  and  took  a  great  deal 
of  exercise,  living  as  much  as  he  could  in  the  open  air.  He 
wore  rather  large  whiskers,  which,  with  his  snow-white  locks, 
contrasted  forcibly  with  his  rosy  complexion.  He  did  not  wear 
the  traditional  j'ohn  Bull  top-boots,  but  his  sturdy  legs  were 
clothed  in  a  pair  of  Mr.  Bowley's  incomparable  cool  gaiters. 
He  had  a  loose  blue  coat  with  brass  buttons,  and  a  baggy  waist- 
coat. Mr.  Radcliffe's  manner  towards  his  wife  was  smgularly 
deferential,  and  it  was  evident  she  had  lost  none  of  her  influ- 
ence over  him.  Years  had  in  no  degree  diminished  his  admira- 
tion of  her  beauty. 

Mrs.  Radcliffe  thought  it  best  to  let  him  know  immediately 
that  her  father  was  coming  on  the  following  day,  and  thougn 
much  surprised,  he  was  greatly  pleased  by  the  intelligence.  Tjte 
difficulty  in  regard  to  the  room  in  which  Hilary  St.  Ives  was 
lodged  at  once  occurred  to  him,  as  it  had  done  to  his  wife.  But 
this  was  soon  got  over. 

All  being  settled,  Mr.  Badcliffe  chuckled,  and  rubbed  his 
hands  with  satisfaction  at  the  thought  of  seeing  his  father-in-law, 
whom  he  Uked  very  much. 

"  I  must  get  out  some  of  my '20  port  for  him,"  he  cried,  smack- 
ing his  lips.     "  He  will  want  a  glass  of  it  to  drink  your  health, 
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Majr,  and  so  shall  I — ^ha  I  ha  I "  And  he  langhed  his  resonant 
laugL  ^^  Oswald  must  drink  it  in  claret,  since  he  can't  stand 
port.  By-the-by,  I  had  forgotten  what  I  came  about,"  ad- 
dressing his  nephew.  ^^  Mrs.  Sutton  wants  to  m  to  Ouildf ord  on 
some  business  of  her  own.  You  must  drive  ner  in  the  dog-cart 
to  the  Gomshall  station.     I  can't  very  well  spare  the   time 


suppose 
back  trom 
Guildford." 

"No— no^she  won't  return  till  late.  A  fly  will  bring  her 
home." 

"  This  must  be  a  sudden  idea,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Badcliffe,  sur- 
prised. ^^  Sutton  was  with  me  just  now/ and  said  nothing  about 
going  to  Guildford.    What  is  to  happen  to  poor  Mr.  St.  Ives  t" 

"Oh!  he'll  take  no  harm,"  replied  her  husband.  "Boston 
will  look  after  him.  He  has  got  the  Timea^  and  a  book  to  amuse 
him — ^and  can  have  a  cigar  if  he  likes.  No,  I  beg  pardon,  mj 
love.    I  know  you  don't  allow  smoking  in  the  bedrooms." 

"  I  wish  I  could  prevent  it  everywhere  else  in  the  house.  But 
I  want  to  know  why  Sutton  is  going  to  Guildford." 

"  She  wants  to  go  to  the  bank,  f  believe,  mv  dear.  You  had 
better  not  keep  her  waiting,  Oswald.  The  dog-cart  has  been 
ordered  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago." 

"  Oh  1  1  didn't  understand  that,"  cried  the  young  man.  And 
with  an  expressive  look  at  May,  he  quitted  the  room. 

Mrs.  KadclifFe  was  puzzled,  but  sne  fancied  this  sudden  expe- 
dition to  Guildford  had  some  relation  to  Hilanr  St.  Ives.  What 
surprised  her  most  was,  that  Mrs.  Sutton  had  not  consulted  her 
before  taking  the  step.  However,  she  could  not  ask  further 
questions,  without  appearing  too  curious. 

"I  fancy  Sutton  has  saved  money,"  observed  Mr.  Radcliffe. 

''I  dare  say  she  has,"  she  replied. 

This  was  a  very  evasive,  and  by  no  means  truthful,  response. 
She  knew  perfectly  well  that  the  housekeeper  had  saved  what 
Oswald  would  have  called  "  a  pot  of  money. 

"  Well,  May,"  said  her  father,  looking  at  her,  "  now  that 
Oswald  is  gone,  I  have  something  to  tell  you." 

"  What  is  it,  dear  papa  ?"  she  inquired.  "  Why  should  it  be  a 
secret  from  Oswald! 

"  I  scarcely  know  why,"  he  replied,  smiling.     "  But  you  sha 
judge  whether  I  have  acted  discreetly,  or  not.    I  have  just 
received  a  proposal  of  marriage  for  you.    Now,  was  I  right  in 
reserving  tnis  communication  for  your  own  ear,  and  for  that  of 
your  mammal" 

"  You  were  quite  right,  papa,"  she  replied. 

March — ^VOL.  cxLiv.  no.  dlxxix.  t 
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^^  Does  the  offer  tneet  your  approval,  iny  dear  t"  inquired  Mn. 
Radcliffe,  not  feeling  at  all  certain  from  her  husband's  maoner 
that  it  did  so. 

'^  I  can  raise  no  objection  to  it.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  bound 
to  say  that*  viewed  in  a  certain  light,  the  offer  is  highly  advan- 
tageous. !Not  to  keep  you  a  moment  longer  in  suspense,"  he 
adaed  to  May,  ^^it  is  Sir  Charles  Ilminster  of  Boxgrove  Park, 
who,  through  me,  offers  you  his  hand.*' 

May  did  not  make  a  remark,  but,  from  having  blushed  deep) j, 
she  became  quite  pale. 

^^  I  shall  not  attempt  to  influence  you  one  way  or  the  other,  mv 
love,"  said  her  father,  kindly.  "  ^ou  must  consider  well  before 
you  dedde." 

"  You  are  the  kindest  papa  in  the  world,"  she  cried,  flinrinff 
W  arms  round  his  neck.  ^ 

Mrs.  RadcliSe  thoudit  it  behoved  her  to  say  a  few  words. 

^^  Most  girls  would  tnink  that  an  ofier  from  a  handsome  jonng 
baronet,  with  a  fine  place,  did  not  require  much  considei^tion'' 
she  observed. 

"  Sir  Charles  Ilminster  is  thirty-five,  mammaj' 

"  I  like  that.  Thirty-five  is  young  for  a  baronet.  Sir  Charles 
is  in  the  prime  of  life.  He  belcmgs  to  an  old  family — one  of  the 
oldest  in  the  county.  His  estates  are  unencumbered,  I  believe. 
To  add  to  his  numerous  recommendations,  he  stands  quite  alone. 
There  is  no  Dowager  Lady  Ilminster.  He  has  omy  a  sister, 
Lady  Richborough,  a  widow,  and  a  most  charming  person.'' 

^^I  quite  agree  with  you,  mamma,  Lady  ^cfaborough  u 
charming." 

"  Is  not  Sir  Charles  charming  f " 

"  Agreeable,  gentleman-like,  good-looking — ^yes.    Charming— 


no. 


"  Boxgrov6, 1  repeat,  is  an  exceedingly  fine  place." 

"  Granted.     But  I  like  Hazlemere  quite  as  well." 

"  Absurd.  The  two  places  cannot  be  compared.  Boxgrore  is 
an  ancient  mansion,  with  a  noble  park.  Our^s  is — but  i  won  t 
depreciate  it.  You  are  sadly  wanting  in  taste,  my  love,  and  I 
fear  in  discrimination^  The  main  point  is,  whether  you  at  all  like 
Sir  Charles." 

^^  I  neither  like  him,  nor  dislike  him,  mamma.  I  am  simply 
indifferent  about  him." 

"  You  will  have  to  make  up  your  mind  by  to-morrow,  my  dear," 
said  her  father.  "  He  is  coming  over  with  Lady  Richborough 
and  will  expect  an  answer." 

"  I  will  give  Lady  Richborough  my  answer,"  said  May. 

"  Incomprehensible  girl !"  cried  her  mother. 

"  Well,  do  as  you  pfease,"  observed  Mr.  Radcliffe.    "  Tve  said 
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I  won't  inflaence  you,  and  I'U  keep  my  word.  But  I  am  bouad 
to  confirm  aU  your  mamma  has  said  about  Sir  Charles  Ilminster. 
A  wrong  conclusion  might  be  drawn  from  my  silence.  And 
now,  my  dear,"  he  add^  to  his  wife,  "you  must  excuse  me. 
I  can't  stand  the  heat  of  this  room  any  loneer.  It  feels  like  a 
furnace."  ^ 

"  I  feel  it  very  warm,  too,  papa,"  cried  May.  *^  must  have  a 
turn  in  the  garden." 

And  they  quitted  the  room  together. 

"  We  shall  see  what  effect  HiIslvj  will  produce,"  mused  Mw. 
Kadcliffe,  as  she  was  left  alone.  "  He  is  far  handsomer  than  Sir 
Charles,  and  much  younger.  But  then  he  has  nothing.  I  wonder 
why  Sutton  has  gone  to  Guildford." 

May  and  her  father  reached  the  garden  just  in  time  to  see  the 
dog-cart,  with  Mrs.  Sutton  and  Oswald  inside  it,  dash  through 
the  lodge-gates.    The  young  man  waved  his  hand  to  them. 

Another  person,  stationedat  the  window  of  an  upper  chamber, 
watched  them  as  they  moved  slowly  across  the  lawn. 

This  person  was  ravished  by  May's  beautv.  Never  had  he 
beheld  a  countenance  so  enchanting,  nor  a  ngure  so  light  and 
graceful.    His  heart  was  lost  to  her  at  once. 


vm. 

Sm  CBABLES  nailKSTER  AND  LADT  BICHBOEOtJOH. 

The  do^-cart  was  on  its  way  to  the  station. 

Those  within  it  ought  to  have  been  enlivened  by  the  rare  beauty 
of  the  morning,  and  by  the  smiling  aspect  of  nature ;  but  they 
were  not.  The  conversation,  connnenced  by  Oswald,  soon  dropped. 
Mrs.  Sutton  was  evidently  pre->occupied,  and  would  not  give 
heed  to  his  talk. 

They  had  crossed  a  breezy  common — ^not  the  heath  upon  which 
Hilary  had  been  lost,  but  an  equally  picturesque  tract-*and  soon 
afterwards  entered  a  long  defile,  if  it  may  be  properly  so  termed, 
which  led  them  between  the  North  Downs. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  beauty  of  the  pass.  A  small  river 
took  its  course  through  the  narrow  valley,  and  the  road  skirting 
its  banks  offered  charming  points  of  view.  In  many  cases  the 
sides  of  the  downs  were  clotned  with  timber,  while  the  mansions 
to  which  those  woods  belonged  could  be  descried  through  openings 
amid  the  trees. 

One  of  the  most  extensive  and  most  beautiful  of  the  parks  in 
question  belonged  to  Sir  Charles  Ilminster,  of  whom  mention  has 
just  been  made.    Sir  Charles's  noble  ancestral  mansion  occupied 
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a  commanding  situation^  and  overlooked  the  whole  of  the  lovelf 
surrounding  aistrict. 

Drawn  by  Spanker,  the  dog-cart  was  going  at  a  rattling  pace 
past  the  tafi  my  palings  that  served  to  keep  the  deer  within 
Boxgrove  Park,  when  a  tui*n  in  the  road  showed  Oswald  a  lady 
and  gentleman  on  horseback,  followed  by  a  groom,  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  ahead. 

In  these  persons  he  had  no  difliculty  in  recognising  the 
owner  of  the  adjoining  property,  and  his  sister,  Lady  Kich- 
b  trough. 

As  Sir  Charles  and  the  lady  with  him  were  proceeding  very 
leisurely,  the  intervening  distance  was  soon  cleared  by  Spanker. 
The  groom  touched  his  hat  as  the  dog-cart  passed  him,  and  his 
master  and  Lady  Richborough,  heanng  the  sound  of  wheels, 
turned  to  see  who  was  coming  on. 

Both  were  extremely  well  mounted.  Sir  Charles  had  a  de- 
cidedly military  look  and  bearing — ^not  surpi-ising,  since  he  had 
been  in  the  — ^th  Lancers,  ana  had  served  with  distinction. 
He  had  a  tall,  symmetrical  figure ;  handsome,  but  rather  pro- 
nounced features ;  and  wore  thick  moustaches  and  a  long  im- 
perial. 

High-bred,  high-minded,  high-spirited,  chivalrous.  Sir  Oharies 
was  the  soul  of  honour,  and  had  a  spice  of  romance  in  his 
composition. 

Ten  years  younger  than  her  brother.  Lady  Richborough 
was  in  the  full  6clat  of  her  resplendent  beauty.  Magnificent 
black  hair,  eyes  of  almost  Oriental  size  and  splendour,  veiled  by 
long  dark  eyelashes,  classically  cut  features,  a  full  mouth,  and 
rounded  chin,  these  constituted  some  of  her  charms.  To  her 
personal  attractions  she  added  most  fascinating  manners,  and  a 
remarkable  power  of  pleasing  when  she  cared  to  exert  it  A 
perfect  Amazon,  she  never  looked  better  than  on  horseback. 
She  sat  her  steed  well,  and  her  riding-habit  brought  out  the  best 
points  of  her  superb  figure. 

The  widow  ot  Sir  Algernon  Richborough,  a  Yorkshire  baronet, 
who  unfortunately  had  a  son  by  a  former  marriage,  besides  other 
children,  her  charming  ladyship  had  a  tolerably  good  jointure. 
But,  alas  I  a  very  harsh  restriction  was  attached  to  it. 

Sir  Algernon  was  of  a  jealous  nature,  and  had  not  sulHcient 
confidence  in  his  lovely  wife.  Not  believing  she  would  be  faith- 
ful to  his  memory,  he  decreed  that  her  jointure  should  depart 
from  her  if  she  married  again.  But  for  this  proceeding,  which 
we  cannot  too  strongly  condemn,  it  is  certain  Lady  Richborough 
would  not  have  remained  two  years  a  widow. 

How  dreadfully  mercenary  are  the  young  men  of  the  day ! 
A  thousand  charms,  without  money,  will  not  fix  them.  The 
report  that  Lady  Richborough  would  lose  her  jointure  on  mar- 
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riage  scared  all  her  joimg  admirers.  Some  more  mature  pre* 
tendants,  with  better  taste  and  larger  means,  would  not  have 
minded  the  loss*  But  they  did  not  suit  Lady  Richborough,  who 
was  determined  upon  having  a  young  partner  in  her  second 
noces. 

It  remains  only  to  state  that  the  lovelv  widow  had  a  house  in 
Ebmy-street.  But  she  only  occupied  it  during  the  season,  and 
generally  took  care  of  her  brother  at  Boxgrove. 

Only  of  late,  Sir  Charles  Uminster  had  become  intimate  with 
the  Sadcliffes,  and  the  intimacy  was  brought  about  by  the  great 
fancy  taken  for  May  by  Lady  JElichborougn. 

Sir  Charles,  who  was  said  to  have  had  an  early  disappointment, 
from  which  he  had  never  entirely  recovered,  and  which  had 
hitherto  prevented  him  from  marrying,  was  not  proof  against  the 
charms  of  the  youthful  beauty.  May's  freshness  and  vivacity 
enchanted  him,  and  though  the  connexion  was  not  exactly  one 
he  would  have  sought  irhis  feelings  had  not  been  strongly 
engaged,  he  began  seriously  to  entertain  the  idea  of  making  her 
his  wife. 

Before  taking  the  decisive  step,  however,  he  consulted  his 
sister.  She  haa  already  perceived  the  effect  produced  upon  him, 
and  in  reality  had  helped  to  fan  the  flame  by  her  praises  of  the 
object  of  his  regards ;  and,  as  may  be  supposed,  he  met  with  no 
opposition  from  her.  On  the  contrary,  she  applauded  his  choice, 
and  counselled  him  not  to  lose  time,  but  secure  the  prize,  lest 
it  should  slip  through  his  fingers. 

This  argument,  of  which  he  recognised  the  full  force,  pre- 
vailed, ana  induced  him  to  make  the  formal  proposal  just  reported 
to  the  reader.  The  groom  having  deliverea  the  letter  containing 
the  proposal,  had  rejoined  his  master,  who  had  ridden  on  to 
Wootton,  and  Sir  Charles  was  returning  to  Boxgrove,  when 
overtaken  by  Oswald. 

On  reaching  Sir  Charles  and  his  sister,  who  had  reined  in 
their  horses,  Oswald  pulled  up,  and  greetings  were  exchanged. 

After  favouring  the  young  man  with  one  of  her  most  bewitch- 
ing smiles,  and  allowing  him  to  touch  the  tips  of  her  gloved  fingers, 
her  ladyship  addressed  nerself  to  Mrs.  Sutton,  of  whose  influence 
with  all  parties  at  Hazlemere  she  was  quite  cognisant,  and  bring- 
ing her  horse  as  close  as  she  could  to  the  housekeeper,  began  to 
chat  with  her  in  the  most  affable  and  friendly  manner,  making 
all  sorts  of  affectionate  inquiries  respecting  May  and  Mrs. 
Kaddiffe. 

Mrs.  Sutton  knew  that  Sir  Charles's  inroom  had  brought  a 
letter  that  morning  from  his  master  to  Mr.  Radcliffe,  and  her 
ladyship's  attentions,  coupled  with  the  haughty  baronet's  altered 
manner,  led  her  to  suspect  the  truth. 

While  Lady  Richborough  was  thus  employed,  Sir  Charles  took 
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Oswald  in  hand,  and  ascertained,  mnch  to  his  relief,  that  he  wis 
merely  conveying  Mrs.  Sutton  to  the  Gomshall  station.  We  say 
to  Sir  Charles's  relief,  fw,  with  all  a  lover^s  doubts  and  tre^a- 
tion,  he  had  at  first  imagined  that  the  young  man  and  his  com- 
panion were  on  the  way  to  Boxgrove,  oharged  with  some  sort  of 
reply  to  his  proposal.  A  little  reflection  would  have  shown  him 
the  absurdity  of  the  supposition,  but  time  for  reflection  had  not 
been  allowed  him. 

With  unwonted  courtesy,  he  then  pressed  Oawald  to  take 
lufRcheon  with  him  on  his  way  back,  and  the  young  man  readily 
accepted  the  invitation.  Like. all  who  came  near  her,  Oswald 
was  charmed  with  Lady  Riehborough,  and  was  delighted  at  the 
prospect  of  passing  an  hour  iu  her  society. 

IBlary  St.  Ives  formed  the  next  topic  of  discourse^  in  which 
everybody  took  part.  Of  course,  her  ladyship  had  heard  of  the 
strange  circumstances  of  the  case — ^how  the  young  man  had  been 
robbed  and  half  murdered  on  Wootton  Heath,  and  brought  to 
Hazlemwe.     How  was  he  going  on  ?     Was  he  still  alive  t 

Mrs.  Sutton  was  able  to  assure  her  that  Mr.  St.  Ives  ?ras  not 
only  alive,  but  going  on  so  well,  that  he  would  most  probaNj 
come  down  stairs  on  the  morrow. 

Lady  Richborough  was  astonished.  Never  was  anything  so 
wonderful.  He  owed  his  life  to  Mrs.  Sutton.  But  they  all 
knew  what  an  excellent  nurse  she  was. 

Mr9.  Sotton  acknowledged  the  compliment,  and  said  she 
should  not  have  left  her  patient  if  there  had  been  the  least  danger 
in  doing  so. 

Her  ladyship  next  inquired  if  it  was  true  that  Mr.  St.  Ives 
was  very  handsome.  Whereupon,  Oswald  immediately  called 
out  that  he  was  the  handsomest  fellow  he  had  ever  seen. 

On  this,  Sir  Charles  pricked  up  his  ears,  and  wanted  to  know 
all  about  him,  but  no  satisfactory  answer  could  be  given  to  his 
inquiries. 

"  Well,  we  are  coming  over  to  Hazlemere  to-morrow,  and  then 
we  shall  probably  see  him,  and  learn  something  miNne,"  observed 
her  ladphip.     "  A  pleasant  journey  to  you,  dear  Mrs,  Sutton.** 

**Xfear  Mrs.  Sutton,**  thought  the  housekeeper,  as  she  bowed 
adieu.  "I  see  how  it  is,  clearly  enough.  But  they  are  mis- 
taken, if  they  calculate  on  me." 

"We  shall  see  you  at  luncheon,  Mr.  Woodcot,*'  said  Sir 
Charles  waving  his  hand  to  Oswald. 

The  young"  man  nodded,  raised  his  hat  to  Lady  Richborough, 
and  just  touctiing  Spanker  with  the  whip,  quickly  disappeared. 

*^  I  on  will  lau^h  at  what  I  am  going  to  say,  Myrtilla,  observed 
Sir  Charles  to  his  sister,  as  they  rode  towards  the  handsome  paxk 
lodge ;  ^^  but  I  have  an  unaccountable  feeling  that  the  arrival  at 
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Hazlemere  of  this  mysterious  St.  Ives,  at  this  p^rticolar  foncturey 
bodes  ill  to  me.    I  fear  a  rival  in  him — a  succei^sful  rival." 

**  A  rival  !'*  exclaimed  her  ladyship,  displaying  her  pearly  teeth, 
as  she  laughed  heartily.  "I  know  you  are  excessively  super- 
stitious, Charley,  but  I  didn't  think  you  so  bad  as  this.  Dismiss 
such  idle  fears.  Handsome  as  they  say  he  is,  St.  Ives  is  not 
likely  to  cut  you  out.  He  has  appeared  on  the  scene  in  a  very 
strange  manner,  I  allow ;  but  he  will  very  soon  make  his  exit. 
You  have  far  more  reason  to  fear  rivalry  from  Oswald  Woodcot. 
He  is  in  love  with  lus  fair  cousin,  tnat's  certain.  But,  as  I 
have  told  you,  I  don't  think  he  has  made  the  slightest  impression 
upon  her  neart.  As  to  St.  Ives,  I  will  undertake  that  she  shan't 
fall  in  love  with  Aim." 

Meanwhile,  the  dog-cart  pursued  its  way. 

Having  now  recovered  in  some  degree  from  his  depression, 
Os^vald  unbosomed  himself  to  his  companion,  confessing  that  he 
had  shown  his  mother^s  letter  to  Mrs.  Radcliffe  and  May.  Mrs. 
Sutton  looked  grave,  and  told  him  he  had  pursued  an  exceedingly 
injudicious  course,  and  need  not  be  surprised  at  the  result. 
adding  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  repair  the  error  he  haa 
committed.  While  blaming  his  imprudence,  she  promised  him 
her  best  assistance  to  set  matters  nght ;  and  the  promise  raised 
the  poor  dowi^hearted  fellow's  hopes. 

Mrs.  Sutton  was  secretly  much  vexed  on  learning  that  old  Mr. 
Thornton  was  coming  to  Hazlemere  next  day,  as  his  visit  threatened 
to  embarrass  her  plans.  But  she  took  care  not  to  let  her  annoy- 
ance appear. 

They  reached  the  station  just  ten  minutes  before  the  arrival  of 
the  Guildford  train.  Oswald  would  have  waited  to  see  Mrs. 
Sutton  off,  if  she  would  have  allowed  him.  She  told  him  she 
should  not  return  till  late,  as  she  had  a  good  deal  to  do  at  Guild- 
ford. So  he  lighted  a  cigar,  and  drove  off  to  Boxgrove,  anti- 
cipating a  pleasant  luncheon. 

When  tne  train  came  up,  Mrs.  Sutton  entered  a  first^^lass 
carriage. 

IX. 

VHT  MBS.  6T7TT0K  WENT  TO  GUILDFORD,  AND  WHOM  SHB  MET  THZB3B. 

A  riiHASANT  old  town  is  Guildford — ^none  pleasantex  in  Enfl* 
land — and  on  that  sunshiny  spring  day  it  wore  an  unusual^ 
cheerful  aspect.  The  square  tower  of  the  ancient  Norman 
castle,  reared  upon  its  lofty  mound  in  the  centre  of  the  tovm, 
looked  proudly,  yet  smilingly,  on  the  many  pictur^ue  edifices, 
halls,  churches,  hospitals,  and  quaintly-gabled  habitations  clus- 
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tered  aronnd  it.  Bright  and  beantifnl  looked  the  hills  near  the 
town — fairest  of  all  being  St.  Catherine's  Hill,  which  now  looked 
so  lovely  and  inviting  tnat  a  devotee  might  have  been  tempted 
to  climb  to  the  desecrated  chapel  on  its  brow.  Fair  looked  the 
woods,  wherein  lies  buried  antique  and  storied  Losely — ^f  air  looked 
the  groves  around  Gompton — ^fair  looked  the  valley,  throng 
which  wanders  the  Wey. 

As  Mrs.  Sutton  passed  rapidly  through  the  lovely  valley  of  the 
Wey,  and  approached  the  picturesque  old  town,  *she  could  not 
help  casting  a  glance  at  the  towering  keep ;  but  otherwise,  we 
regret  to  say,  she  was  insensible  to  the  beauties  of  the  scene. 
Her  mind  was  fully  occupied  with  the  business  she  had  to  do. 

Quitting  the  large  and  bustling  station,  at  which  two  im- 
portant lines  unite,  she  took  her  way  up  the  High-street 
It  was  rather  crowded  at  the  time,  and  many  carriages  passed 
her,  but  she  looked  at  none  of  them.  She  bought  her  own 
dresses,  and  most  of  Mrs.  Badcliffe's  dresses,  at  Guildford ;  but 
she  was  not  going  to  the  draper^s  or  the  milliner^s  now.  She 
had  extensive  deiSings  with  several  other  tradespeople,  but  she 
did  not  enter  a  single  shop.  She  went  on  till  she  came  to  the 
London  and  County  Bank. 

As  she  entered  the  bank,  a  very  respectable  middle-aged  man, 
rather  bald,  and  wearing  spectacles,  who  was  enga^d  with  his 
books  at  a  desk  at  the  back,  happened  to  turn  nis  head,  and 
catching  sight  of  her,  he  immediately  quitted  his  occupation,  and 
saluted  Iter  deferentially. 

"Good  morning,  Mrs.  Sutton.  Glad  to  see  you,  ma'am. 
What  can  I  have  the  pleasure  of  doing  for  youf  he  in- 
quired, in  bknd  tones. 

"  I  want  to  draw  out  a  little  money,  Mr.  Price,"  she  replied. 

"  How  much  will  you  take,  ma'am  f "  said  Mr.  Price.  "  I  will 
write  out  the  draft  for  you,  if  you  please." 

"Thank  you.  Be  good  enough  to  write  it  for  six  hundred 
pounds." 

Mr.  Price  looked  a  little  surprised,  but  made  no  remark,  and 
having  written  out  the  cheque,  he  passed  it  over  the  counter  for 
her  signature. 

"l£>w  wUl  you  take  the  money,  madam  t"  was  the  next 
inquiry. 

"  In  five  bank  notes,  each  for  one  hundred.  The  remaining 
hundred  in  smaller  notes.  Stay,  I  should  like  twenty  pounds  in 
gold." 

"Very  good." 

And  the  bank  notes  and  gold  being  at  once  produced  and 
delivered  to  her,  she  proceeded  to  secure  them  in  her  portmonnaie 
and  pocketp-book — for  she  needed  both. 
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While  she  was  thus  employed,  Mr.  Price  told  her  he  had  just 
been  reading  in  the  /Surrey  Gazette  an  account  of  the  robbery  of 
Mr.  St  Itcs  on  Wootton  Heath,  and  he  presumed  the  newspaper 
was  correct  in  stating  that  the  unfortunate  young  ffentleman  bad 
been  conyeyed  to  Hazlemere,  by  Mr.  Radchffe.  jSeinginf ormed 
that  the  statement  was  exact  in  all  its  particulars.  Mr.  jprice  next 
expressed  his  surprise  at  the  great  remissness  of  tne  police.  What 
were  they  about  f  The  robbers  ought  long  since  to  have  been 
captured.  In  this  Mrs.  Sutton  entirely  concurred.  But  Mr. 
Pnce  did  not  stop  here*  He  next  ventured  to  observe — and  he 
made  the  remark  with  a  peculiarly  soft  smile — that  he  thought  he 
knew  how  Mrs.  Sutton  intended  to  invest  her  money.  Mr. 
Malham  had  been  at  the  bank  the  other  day,  and  mentioned 
casually  that  a  very  desirable  house  was  to  be  sold  at  Wootton 
for  six  hundred  pounds — a  great  bargain — cheap  as  dirt.  Mr. 
Price  hoped  she  was  going  to  buy  that  house.  M[rs.  Sutton's 
smile  might  have  signmed  either  "yes"  or  "no/'  at  the  option  of 
the  observer;  but  sue  made  no  direct  response,  and  bowing  to 
Mr.  Price,  prepared  to  depart 

Just  as  sue  was  going  two  persons  entered  the  bank.  Unmis- 
takably military  men,  and  probably  from  Aldershot  camp,  which, 
as  the  reader  need  scarcely  be  informed,  is  not  very  far  from 
Guildford.  The  foremost  of  the  two— a  youngish  man,  under 
thirty,  apparently — ^scarcely  merits  description.    But  his  com- 

1)anion  mustnot  bethuspassed  over.  He  was  a  very  distinguished- 
ooking  person  indeed,  nfteen  years  at  least  older  than  his  friend, 
but  stul  strikingly  handsome.  His  aristocratic  and  refined  de-> 
meanour  did  not  savour  of  the  camp,  though  his  bronzed  visage, 
marked,  but  not  disfigured,  by  a  large  cicatrice,  and  grey 
moustache  proclaimed  that  he  had  served  long  under  an  Indian 
or  an  African  sun.  If  he  had  so  served,  his  health  did  not 
seem  much  impaired.  His  dark  eye  was  still  full  of  fire,  and 
his  tall  thin  figure  perfectly  erect.  A  dark  blue  frock-coat  was 
buttoned  tightfy  across  his  chest. 

Both  officers  removed  their  cigars  from  their  lips  as  they  en- 
tered the  bank. 

^^  Pray  come  in,  colonel,"  cried  Captain  de  Yesci,  the  younger 
of  the  two.  ^^  I  won't  keep  you  longer  than  is  required  to  cash  a 
cheque." 

'^1  will  wait  for  you  as  long  as  my  dgar  will  keep  alight," 
replied  the  colonel,  laughing. 

That  voice ! — that  well-known  voice !  which  she  had  not  heard 
for  many,  many  years,  and  never  expected  to  hear  again,  thrilled 
through  Mrs.  Sutton's  frame,  and  suspended  for  the  moment 
the  action  of  her  heart,  causing  such  evident  emotion  that  she 
well-nigh  sank  to  the  ground. 
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All  the  colour  fled  from  her  cheeks.  Even  her  lips  became 
white ;  and  Mr.  Price,  noticing  her  hazard  looks,  thought  she 
must  have  been  taken  suddenly  ill,  and  f  eft  half  inddned  to  spring 
across  the  counter  to  her  assistance. 

She  raised  her  ores  towards  the  colonel,  regarding  him  as 
steadfastly  as  she  oared.  Yes,  it  was  he !  But  little  ehsDged 
— despite  his  grey  hair  and  the  honourable  scar  upon  his  cheek. 
She  would  have  known  him  anywhere,  and  under  any  drcaiih 
stances. 

Did  he  know  hert  He  stared  hard  at  her — struck  by  the 
likeness  to  a  long-forgotten  and  once  dear  face^  But  how  should 
he  know  her?  He  oelieved — ^firmly  believed — ^that  she  whom 
he  had  loved  in  years  long  gone  by  was  dead.  Nevertheless,  this 
strange  likeness  to  the  lost  one  greatly  startled  him. 

Mustering  all  her  courage — and  she  had  need  of  it — Mrs. 
Sutton  passed  him  as  firmly  as  she  conld.  Her  dress  brushed 
him  slightly  as  she  went  by,  t}iough  he  moved  out  of  her  wav. 
How  she  sustained  herself  at  that  tiying  moment  she  could 
scarcely  tell. 

The  colonel's  curiosity  being  excited,  he  stepped  to  the  counter, 
and  addressing  Mr.  Price  said, 

^^  Can  you  oolige  me,  sir,  with  the  name  of  the  lady  who  has 
just  gone  out  1" 

"  Mrs.  Sutton,"  was  the  laconic  reply. 

^^Good  Gk>dl  what  a  sti*ong  likeness  I"  mentally  ejaculated 
the  colonel,  too  much  disturbed  to  ask  any  further  questions. 

Mrs.  Sutton  felt  so  extremely  faint,  tnat  she  was  oblimd  to 
enter  a  chemist's  shop  and  procure  some  sal-vdatile.  The  sti^ 
mulant  presently  revived  her,  but  she  was  still  seated  in  the 
shop  when  the  colonel  and  Captain  de  Yesci  passed  the  door. 
Neither  of  them  noticed  her.  They  were  talking  loudly,  and 
she  distinctly  heard  the  colonel  observe  to  his  f rienc^ 

^^I  wonder  where  the  deuce  that  wcHuan  has  gone  to!"  a 
remark  that  elicited  a  laugh  from  the  captain. 

Waiting  till  they  were  gone,  she  proceeded  to  her  millinei^s, 
whose  shop  was  close  at  hand,  and  purchased  one  of  those  thick 
black  veils  whioh  are  as  effectual  a  disguise  as  a  loo-maak  ased 
to  be  to  our  great-grandmothers.  Shrouded  by  this  veil  she  felt 
more  easy,  and  repaired  to  the  White  Hart,  where,  bein^  well 
known,  shie  was  at  once  ushered  to  a  private  room  up-stairs  by 
the  landlady,  who  seemed  very  glad  to  see  her.  She  ordered  a 
little  luncheon^  and  at  the  same  time  asked  for  writing 
materials. 

Left  to  herself,  and  having  in  some  degree  regained  her  oom- 
posnre^  she  strove  to  reflect  on  the  extraordinary  events  that  had 
recently  taken  place.    The  last  occurrence  seemed  to  her  the 
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strangest  of  all,  and  quite  confounded  her,  upsetting  all  her 
schemes,  and  filling  her  with  uneasiness. 

She  had  every  reason  to  suppose  the  colonel  was  in  India,  and 
could  not  comprehend  what  nad  brought  him  back.  He  could 
only  have  just  returned,  for  she  was  certain  she  should  hare 
heard  of  his  arrival  from  Mrs.  Badcliffe  if  any  miention  had 
been  made  of  it  in  the  public  journals.  Yet  he  had  returned. 
She  had  heard  his  voice — ^had  seen  him.  Here  he  wafl-*-0(n  the 
spot. 

How  was  this  unlooked-for  danger  to  be  yarded  against? 
A  few  days  midit  possibly  elapse  bef<»re  Mrs.  Kadcliffe  heard  of 
his  return— but  she  was  sure  to  hear  of  it  ere  long— m  all  nro' 
bability  from  himself.  Nothing  more  certain  than  he  woula  be 
invitea  to  Hazlemere.     Equally  certain  that  he  would  come. 

Distraction  was  in  the  thought.  Fate  seemed  at  work.  The 
perepeties  of  the  dark  drama  in  which  she  enaeted  the  principal 
and  not  whcdly  guiltless  part  might  be  at  hand. 

From  these  meditations  she  was  roused  by  the  waiter,  who 
placed  writing  materials  on  a  small  table  beside  her,  and  then 
proceeded  to  lay  a  o0ver  for  luncheon. 

Her  plans  were  now  so  disconcerted  that  she  felt  inclined  to 
abandon  her  task ;  but  at  last  she  resolved  to  bid  defiance  to  fate, 
and  ^  on. 

Alter  tracing  a  few  lines  on  a  sheet  of  paper  in  bold,  mascu- 
line characters,  totally  unHke  her  usual  hand^Titing,  she  enclosed 
the  bank-notes  of  large  amount  which  she  had  just  received,  and 
secured  the  letter  in  an  envelope,  which  she  directed  in  the  same 
bold  hand. 

She  had  just  completed  her  task,  when  the  waiter  informed 
her  that  luncheon  was  ready,  and  asked  if  he  should  send  her 
letter  to  the  post.  She  thanked  him,  but  declined,  and  put  the 
letter  in  her  bag. 

She  ate  very  little  luncheon,  but  drank  a  glass  of  sherry,  as  she 
still  fek  rather  faint^  and  then  ringing  the  bell,  paid  her  bill  and 
prepared  to  depart. 

Voices  in  the  entrance-hall  beneath  arrested  her  on  the  stairs. 
The  colond  and  De  Vesci  were  there,  lighting  their  cigars  before 
schis  out.  A  narrow  escape.  A  moment  sooner,  and  she  must 
Lly^eome  upon  them. 

'  As  soon  as  the  coast  was  clear  she  descended,  said  a  few  civil 
wotds  to  the  hostess,  who  was  all  smiles  and  politeness,  and 
begged  har  respectful  duty  to  Mrs.  Badcliffe,  and  then  proceeded 
to  the  station. 

Not  with  the  intention  of  returning  to  Gomshall,  though.  Her 
day^s  work  was  not  yet  done.  She  had  another  and  a  longer 
journey  to  perfcMrm. 
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X. 

COLONEL  DELACOMBE. 

She  took  a  ticket  by  the  South- Western  Bailway  to  London, 
and  remained  in  the  ladies'  waiting-room  till  the  train  from 
Godahning  came  up.  Then  selecting  a  firstp-class  carriage,  which 
was  nearly  f  ull,  she  got  into  it. 

Till  this  moment  she  had  dreaded  another  encounter  with  the 
colonel,  but  she  now  felt  secure.  But  just  when  the  train  was 
about  to  start  the  door  opened,  and  the  very  person  she  sought 
to  avoid  got  in,  and  took  the  only  vacant  seat,  which  happened 
to  be  opposite  her  own. 

Captam  de  Vesci,  who  had  accompanied  him  io  the  door, 
muttered  a  word  at  parting,  which  caused  the  colonel  to  glance 
inauisitively  at  his  vL»-£irvis. 

Mrs.  Sutton's  features  were  completely  masked  bv  her  veil. 
Her  eyes  only  could  be  distinguishea,  and  she  shrank  back  in  her 
seat  as  far  as  she  could. 

Notwithstanding  this,  the  colonel  lost  no  time  in  addressing 
her.  Assuming  a  most  respectful  manner,  he  observed  that  he 
fancied  he  must  have  seen  her  at  the  bank.  No  answer.  He 
ventured  to  make  the  inquiry,  because  he  had  been  struck  by  her 
extraordinary  resemblance  to  a  lady,  whom  he  had  known  very 
intimately  in  former  years.  Under  sueb  circumstances  she  would 
excuse  him.  A  slignt  inclination  of  the  head,  but  no  further 
response.  He  next  spoke  of  Guildford  and  Abbot's  Hospital, 
which  he  had  just  visited — a  very  curious  place — uncommonly 
curious.  She  had  no  interest  whatever  in  Guildford,  or  in  Abbotrs 
Hospital.  Finding  all  his  attempts  futile  to  engage  her  conversa- 
tion, he  was  compelled  to  desist. 

He  opened  a  newspaper,  and  while  feigning  to  be  occupied 
with  it,  stole  an  occasioniu  glance  at  her.  Sne  felt  he  was  watch- 
ing her,  but  though  tremoling  inwardly,  did  not  betray  the 
slightest  emotion. 

After  awhile  he  changed  his  tactics,  and  began  to  converBe 
with  an  elderly  gentleman  next  him,  and  she  fancied  some  parts 
of  his  discourse  were  intended  for  her  ear.  He  informed  this 
^ntleman,  who  proved  to  be  the  rector  of  Woking,  that  he  had 
just  returned  from  India,  and  had  landed  at  Southampton  in  the 
Pocnah,  He  had  since  been  at  Aldershot,  where  his  old  regiment 
was  stationed.  He  had  been  so  long  in  India  that  everything 
appeared  strange  to  him.  Most  of  his  friends  were  dead,  and  the 
few  who  were  Tefb  must  have  forgotten  him.  As  he  made  the 
latter  remark,  he  glanced  at  Mrs.  Sutton ;  but  though  listening 
attentively,  she  did  not  appear  to  notice  what  he  said. 
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The  rector  and  his  son  got  out  at  Wokins,  and  the  colonel  had 
again  recourse  to  his  newspaper.  At  Wejbridge^  the  two  other 
persons  quitted  the  train,  and  he  was  left  alone  with  the  myste- 
rious lady.    Now  he  was  determined  to  have  an  answer  from  her. 

Rather  abruptly,  and  in  a  somewhat  different  tone  from  that 
which  he  had  preTiously  adopted,  he  asked  if  she  had  ever  been 
in  India.     She  answered  faintly,  ^^  Never." 

"  Where  can  we  have  met  then  t"  he  cried.  **  That  we  have 
met  before  to-day  I  am  certain.  If  not  in  India,  it  must  have 
been  in  this  country,  upwards  of  twenty  years  ago.  I  have  only 
had  a  momentary  glimpse  of  your  features,  madam,  but  they 
recalled  so  vividly  the  face  of  one  veiy  dear  to  me,  that  if  she 
were  not  lost  to  me  for  ever,  I  should  have  believed  you  were  she 
herself.  Even  now  I  cannot  wholly  divest  myself  of  the 
idea '' 

"  No  more  of  this,  I  beseech  you,  sir,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Sutton. 
"I  cannot — will  not — ^listen  to  it.  You  are  quite  mistaken  in  me 
We  have  never  met  before." 

"  By  Heaven !  the  very  voice  T'  cried  the  colonel.  "  If  you 
have  a  spark  of  pity  in  your  composition,  madam,  you  will  raise 
your  veil." 

But  she  showed  no  signs  of  compliance,  though  the  request  was 
stiD  more  passionately  urged. 

"Why  do  you  refuse  met"  he  cried.  "My  conduct  may 
appear  impertinent,  but  on  my  soul  I  I  am  influenced  by  no  idle 
curiosity  or  improper  motive.  Doubts  have  been  created  in  my 
mind  that  must  be  set  at  rest." 

"  I  shall  think  you  crazed  if  you  continue  in  this  strain,  sir," 
she  rejoined.  "If  I  happen  to  resemble  some  one  you  have 
known,  that  is  no  reason  w4iy  I  should  be  subjected  to  annoyance. 
You  «;  a  perfect  stranger  to  me."  "■  ^ 

"  I  am  Seymour  Delacombe.  Does  that  name  awaken  no  re- 
collections in  your  breast?" 

"  None,"  she  rejoined,  firmly. 

The  colonel  fell  back  in  his  seat,  with  something  like  a  groan. 

Looking  up,  shortly  afterwards,  he  perceivea  that  she  had 
turned  aside,  and  was  nastily  removing  a  handkerchief  from  her 
eyes. 

"  By  Heaven !  she  is  weeping,"  he  mentally  exclaimed.  And 
his  doubts  being  again  roused  by  the  discovery,  he  added,  "  I  see 
you  are  moved,  madam.  I  assure  you  it  has  not  been  my  wish 
to  distress  or  offend  you.  Far  from  it.  I  owe  you  an  explanation 
of  my  conduct,  and  if  you  will  permit  me,  I  will  give  you  such  par- 
ticulars of  my  history  as  relate  to  the  unhappy  lady,  whose  loss  I 
deplore,  and  whom  you  so  strangely  resemble  in  feature,  voice, 
and  person." 
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^^Pray.  spacpe  me  the  recital,  sir/'  she  rejoined,  with  freezing 
coldness*  ^  Doubtless  the  history  is  curionay  bnt  it  can  have  no 
interest  for  me.  I  have  no  desire  to  be  made  tbe  depositary  of 
your  secrets/' 

^^  I  fear  I  have  really  offended  you,  madam — ^bat  it  has  been 
most  inadvertently.    I  beg  you  to  accept  my  excuses," 

^^  I  cannot  accept  them,  sir.  Either  you  or  I  must  descend  at 
the  next  station." 

^^  I  will  relieve  you  of  my  society/'  he  rejoined,  haughtily. 
^^  It  will  not  put  me  to  much  inconvenience  to  obey  you,  since  I 
have  no  luggage  with  me.  My  trunks  have  been  sent  on  to 
London,  faeem  it  right  to  acquaint  you  that  I  learnt  your 
name  at  the  Guildford  bank — ^your  name,  and  nothing  mare,"  he 
added,  observing  her  start. 

^^  If  we  ever  meet  again,  it  must  be  as  entire  strangers,"  she 
cried,  in  an  agitated  voice.  ^^  Promise  me  this,  and  we  part 
friends." 

"  I  promise  it." 

"On  your  word  of  honour!" 

"  On  my  word  of  honour." 

"  Enough." 

On  reaching  Kingston,  Colonel  Delacombe  bade  her  a  cere- 
monious adieu.  His  tall,  thin  figure  could  be  seen  on  the  platform 
as  the  train  departed. 

He  was  vexed  at  being  thus  defeated,  but  he  promised  himseir 
speedy  revenge. 

Mrs.  Sutton  pursued  her  journey  in  comparative  tranquillity, 
and  reached  Waterloo-bridge  Station  without  further  adventure. 


XI. 

MB.  PAGE  THOBNTOK. 

Taking  a  cab,  she  drove  at  once  to  the  General  Post  Office 
at  Charing-cross,  and  registered  the  letter,  in  which  she  had 
enclosed  the  bank-notes  at  Guildford.  She  smiled  with  satisfac- 
tion when  this  was  done. 

She  next  told  the  cabman,  who  had  waited  for  her,  to  proceed 
to  Silver's,  at  Cornhill,  and  there  dismissed  him«  At  this  large 
establishment,  where  every  kind  of  habiliment,  of  every  size  and 
Quality,  can  be  ha.d,  she  purchased  articles  of  wearing  apparel  of 
tne  best  description,  sufficient  to  constitute  a  complete  outfit, 
stating  they  were  required  by  a  young  gentleman  who  was 
going  out  to  India  immediately.  As  she  was  provided  with  the 
requisite  measure,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  the  matter.    Messrs. 
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SSver  supplied  her  with  all  she  wanted.  Hayiag  paid  the  biU, 
which  was  made  ont  to  Hilary  St.  Ives,  Esq.,  A»  aesired  that  it 
might  be  forwarded  to  him  with  the  goods,  te  the  address  given. 
Messrs.  I^ver  prdmised  that  her  directions  should  be  carefully 
attended  to,  ana  she  departed. 

This  affair  occupied  some  time,  for  she  had  been  solicitous  to 
choose  such  articles  as  would  best  suit  Hilaiy,  and  she  pleased 
herself  with  the  idea  of  how  much  surprised  he  would  be  when 
he  received  the  packages.  Her  business  was  now  ended,  and  her 
mind  more  easy.  It  would  have  been  quite  easv,  if  she  had  not 
encountered  Colonel  Delacombe.  But  she  had  nis  promise  not  to 
molest  her,  and  she  thought  she  could  prevent  him  from  coming 
to  Hazlemore,  at  least,  for  the  present. 

Mrs.  Sutton  was  very  rarely  in  London,  and  still  more  rarelv 
in  the  city,  but,  being  Uiere,  she  thought  she  might  as  well  look 
about  her. 

Countryfolk  ore  always  attracted  by  shops,  and  she  stopped  to 
^e  at  several  richly-garnished  windows  as  she  passed  along 
Comhill.  At  last,  she  entered  a  jeweller^s  for  the  purpose  of 
purchasing  a  birthday  gift  for  May,  and  had  just  chosen  a 
simple,  pretty  ring,  set  with  an  emerald,  when  an  elderly  gentle- 
man came  in,  and,  on  beholding  her,  uttered  an  exclamation  of 
astonishm^it.  Unluckily,  her  veil  was  raised  at  the  moment, 
and  she  could  not  let  it  fall. 

A  very  gentlemanlike-lookine  old  gentleman.  About  seventy 
—perhaps  a  trifle  more — bat  looking  very  hearty  for  his  years. 
His  features  had  a  sardonic  expression,  not  devoid  of  ^humour, 
which  lurked  about  his  mouth,  and  his  keen  searching  grey  eyes, 
peering  from  under  bushy  brows,  betokened  great  shrewdness. 
His  round,  red  cheeks  were  scrupulously  shaven.  His  attire  was 
extremely  neat ;  but  it  was  the  neatness  of  the  old  school,  not  of 
the  new.  He  wore  a  low-crowned  hat  turned  up  at  the  sides,  a 
chocolate-coloured  coat  with  a  velvet  collar,  and  a  white  cravat. 
Though  the  day  was  particularly  fine,  he  was  armed  with  an 
umbrella. 

To  her  infinite  dismav,  Mrs.  Sutton  recognised  her  mistress's 
father,  old  Mr.  Page  Thornton,  of  Chester. 

^'  God  bless  me !  Mrs.  Sutton,"  he  exclaimed.  ^^  Who  would 
have  thought  of  seeing  you  I  How  are  you  t  And  how  are  they 
all  at  ELazTemere  f ' 

"  All  quite  well,  thank  you,  Mr.  Thornton.  I  needn't  ask  how 
you  are,  sir.     You  are  looxing  uncommonly  well." 

"  Thankee — ^yes — quite  as  well  as  an  old  fellow  can  expect  to 
be.    But  what  are  you  doing  in  town,  madam  t" 

Mr.  Thornton  was  very  inquisitive. 

"Why,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  sir,  I  wanted  to  buy  a  little 
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present  for  Miss  May — ^to-morrow  is  her  birthday,  as  you  are 
aware — ^and  not  being  able  to  meet  with  anything  I  uked  at 
Onildford,  I  ran  up  to  town/' 

"  Exactly  my  own  errand.  I  have  come  here  to  buy  May  a 
birthday  present.  Odd,  ain't  it!  What  have  you  bought, 
ma'am  t " 

Mrs.  Sutton  showed  him  the  emerald  ring. 

"  Ah !  very  pretty !  But  I  must  choose  something  else.  Give 
me  the  benefit  of  your  taste,  ma'am.  You  know  what  May  would 
like." 

"  Anything  from  her  grandpapa  will  please  her,  sir.  But  I 
see  no  reason  why  you  should  not  give  her  a  ring  as  well  as  myself." 

"  None  on  earth — ha !  ha !  I  will.  Girls  load  their  nngers 
with  rings  now-a-days.  Can't  have  too  many — ^ha  1  ha !  Help 
me  to  choose  one." 

On  this  hint  a  glittering  assortment  of  jewelrv  was  placed 
before  him,  from  wnich,  with  Mrs.  Sutton's  aid,  he  selected  a 
« diamond  locket,  a  diamond  star,  a  lovely  sapphire  ring,  the 
prettiest  little  watch  and  chain  imaginable,  with  some  other  orna- 
ments, costing  altogether  nearly  two  hundred  pounds,  which  he 
ver^  cheerfulTy  paid. 

He  then  gave  directions  that  his  grand-daughter^s  name  with 
the^ate,  1st  May,  186 — y  should  be  engraved  inside  the  watch. 

The  jeweller  promised  that  this  should  be  done  in  the  course  of 
a  few  hours,  and  asked  where  he  should  send  the  things. 

^^  Pack  them  up  carefully  in  a  little  box,  and  send  them  to 
me — ^Mr.  Page  Thornton — at  the  Langham  Hotel,  Portland- 

Elace.  The  box  must  be  delivered  into  my  own  hands.  I  shall 
e  at  dinner  at  half-past  seven." 

The  jeweller  promised  faithfully  that  the  box  should  be  brought 
to  him  at  the  Langham,  at  the  hour  appointed. 

"  A  word  with  you,  ma'am,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  taking 
Mrs.  Sutton  aside.  ^^  I'm  coming  to  Hazlemere  to-moirow.  Bat 
don't  mention  it.    Don't  say  you  ve  seen  me." 

"  I  won't  even  say  that  Tve  been  in  town,  sir." 

^  Ah !  I  see,"  he  cried,  with  a  knowing  look.  "  Run  up  on 
the  sly,  eh  ?  Never  mind,  I  won't  peach.  But  tell  me !  how 
does  my  grandson  Oswald  get  on  t  In  favour  with  his  fair  cousin, 
eh  ?     You're  in  their  secrets,  I'll  be  sworn,  Sutton." 

^^  Indeed,  I  am  not,  sir.  Mr.  Oswald  and  Miss  May  are  con- 
stantly together — that's  all  I  know.  But  I  think — mind,  I  only 
think — my  young  lady  has  had  an  offer  this  very  morning  from 
Sir  Charles  Ilminster." 

^^Sir  Charles  Ilminster  of  Boxgrovel  Zounds!  she  must 
accept  Am." 

"  Must  accept  him,  Mr.  Thornton !  You  know  very  little  of 
your  granddaughter,  sir,  to  say  so." 
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^^Well,  I  mean  she  ouaht  to  accept  him.  Oswald  must  be 
thrown  over.  Mrs.  Woodcot  will  be  wofully  disappointed,  but 
that  can't  be  helped.  We  must  find  some  one  else  for  the  poor 
lad.  Sir  Charles  has  a  sister — a  widow — ^young  and  very  hand- 
some, I  am  told.  She  might  do.  Til  talk  it  over  with  Mrs. 
Baddiffe.  But  Fm  keeping  you  here,  ma'am.  Where  are  you 
going,  if  ifs  fair  to  ask  ?  " 

Mrs.  Sutton  replied  that  she  was  going  to  the  Cannon-street 
Station,  whereupon  he  offered  to  escort  her  thither,  and  they  left 
the  shop  together. 

As  yet,  Mrs.  Sutton  had  said  nothing  respecting  Hilary  St. 
Ives;  but  as  they  walked  along  in  the  direction  of  Cannon- 
street — after  a  little  debate  with  herself  as  to  the  prudence  of 
alluding  to  him — she  told  the  old  gentleman  of  the  guest  they 
had  got  at  Hazlemere,  and  under  what  strange  circumstances  he 
had  been  brought  there. 

Mr.  Thornton  listened  to  her  narration  with  surprise  and  some 

a)leasure ;  but  when  he  learnt  that  Mrs.  Radcliffe  had  invited 
arjr  to  remain  a  few  days  to  recruit,  he  became  redder  than 
ever  m  the  face. 

"  Why  ask  him  to  stay  ?"  he  exclaimed,  angrily.  "  Because  Mr. 
Badcliffe  chose  to  play  the  Good  Samaritan,  why  should  she  play 
the  foolt  Who  is  he?  Some  wretched  adventurer — a  strolling 
pWer,  FU  be  bound. 

Mrs.  Sutton  strove  to  appease  him,  but  he  continued  grumbling 
all  the  way  till  they  reached  the  gates  of  the  station. 

While  thanking  him  for  his  escort,  Mrs.  Sutton  thought  it  well 
to  caution  him  that  he  must  know  nothing  about  Mr.  St.  Ives  on 
his  arrival  at  Hazlemere  on  the  morrow. 

Mr.  Thornton  promised  to  be  careful,  and  bidding  her  adieu, 
got  into  a  hansom-cab  and  drove  to  the  Langham  Hotel. 

As  he  was  whirled  rapidly  through  the  crowded  streets,  he 
could  not  help  thinking  about  Mrs.  Sutton.  "  A  very  superior 
woman,  indeed,'*  he  said  to  himself,  "  quite  a  lady.  Upon  my 
soul  I  can't  make  her  out." 

As  he  entered  the  large  coffee-room  of  the  Langham,  he 
observed  a  gentleman  seated  at  one  of  the  tables,  whose  striking 
appearance  at  once  attracted  his  attention.  Feeling  certain  he 
blew  the  face,  he  applied  to  a  waiter,  and  learnt  that  the  gentle- 
man was  the  very  person  he  supposed — Colonel  Delacombe.  He 
at  once  marched  towards  him,  and  the  colonel,  looking  up  from 
his  newspaper  as  he  advanced,  after  a  moment's  hesitation  recog- 
nised him,  and  arose.  Explanations  ensued,  and  they  shook 
hands  very  cordially  together.  The  meeting  was  as  agreeable  as 
unexpected, — ^particulany  agreeable  to  the  colonel,  who  imme- 
diately began  to  make  inquiries  about  Mrs.  Radcliffe^  and  appeared 
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enchanted  with  the  £Ood  afcounts  given  him  of  her  by  the  old 
gentieman.  Mr.  Thornton,  who  was  veiy  proad  of  his  daughter, 
assured  him  she  was  looking  just  as  well  as  erer,  which  the  coLoikel 
was  quite  ready  to  believe.  Then  the  old  gentleman  faegaa  to 
talk  about  his  grand-daughter,  and  expatiated  on  her  beauty,  but 
the  gallant  colonel  would  not  admit  that  she  could  be  so  beantifiil 
as  her  mother. 

^^Most  people  think  May  far  better-looking  than  her  mother,^ 
cried  Mr.  Thornton,  "  but  I  own ^" 

"Impossible!"  exclaimed  the  colonel.  "Esther  Thornton — 
pardon  me  for  calling  her  by  that  name ! — was  the  most  charming 
creature  ever  beheld  Her  daughter  may  equal  her,  but  cannot 
possibly  surpass  her.  I  am  not  going  to  oe  sentimental.  Senti- 
ment is  not  in  my  line  now.  But  I  assure  you  I  was  a  long  time 
in  getting  over  that  cruel  disappointment.  I  suffered  more  from 
it  uian  from  any  bodily  wound,  and  I  have  received  a  good 
many." 

"  1  can  easily  believe  it,  cdoneL  I  know  how  much  you  were 
attached  to  Esther.  I  was  obliged  to  act  harshly  in  breaking  off 
that  engagement — contrary  to  my  own  feelings — ^but  I  did  what 
I  conceived  to  be  my  duty  to  my  daughter." 

"  You  acted  very  properly,  Str.  Thornton — ^very  wisely.  Mr. 
BadcUffe  has  made  ner  a  devilish  deal  better  husband  than  I 
should  have  done." 

^^  Bedcliffe  has  certainly  made  her  an  excellent  husband,  and 
perhaps  all  is  for  the  best.  She  might  have  been  a  £^eat  anxie^* 
to  you.  You  are  aware  she  has  had  very  poor  health  for  years, 
and  is  now  a  confirmed  invalid — when  I  say  an  invalid,  I 
mean  that  she  thinks  herself  one,  and  lives  like  one.  I  call  her 
a  nudade  imaginare.  And  so  she  is ;  for  she  looks  as  well  as 
ever,  as  I  have  just  told  you.  Run  down  to  Hazlemere  w  hen  yoa 
have  a  few  days  to  spare.  Esther  will  be  ddighted  to  see  yon, 
and  so  will  Kadcliffe — he  is  a  deuced  good  fellow,  and  not  the  least 
bit  jealous — and  you  will  make  the  acquaintance  of  my  pretty 
little  May.  I  am  going  there  to-morrow,  and  will  tell  tnem  I 
have  seen  you." 

"  You  will  do  me  a  great  kindness,  Mr.  Thornton.  I  intended 
to  drop  Mrs.  RadclifFe  a  line  to  inform  her  of  my  return,  which, 
as  I  have  explained,  w^as  much  sooner  than  I  anticipated,  but  yon 
will  say  all  tnat  for  me." 

They  then  had  some  further  friendly  chat,  and  as  the  colonel 
had  no  euiragement,  they  agreed  to  dine  together  at  seven  o^doek. 
Mr.  Radcli&  was  rather  fond  of  good  cheer,  and  like  Baion 
de  Brisse,  piqued  himself  upon  his  skill  in  arranging  a  menu. 
The  colonel  left  the  matter  eoitirely  to  hina^  and  havii^  ordered 
what  he  hoped  would  turn  out  to  be  a  nice  little  dinner,  he  pr»- 
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posed  a  shprt  promenade,  and  they  went  forth  together,  strolling 
down  Bond-street  and  St.  JamesVstreet,  looking  in  at  the 
Carlton,  to  which  club  Mr.  Thornton  belonged,  and  proceeding 
to  the  Senior  United  Service  Club,  of  whicn  the  colonel  was  a 
member,  and  where  he  announced  his  return.  During  their 
walk,  Colonel  Delacombe  met  several  acquaintances,  all  of  whom 
seemed  as  much  surprised  as  delighted  to  see  him.  The  colonel 
was  very  chatty  and  agreeable.  If  his  object  was  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  the  old  gentleman,  he  succeeded  to  a  marvel. 

The  dinner  was  first  rate — at  least  the  colonel  said  so.  He 
had  not  eaten  such  a  good  dinner  since  the  last  time  he  dined 
with  Mr.  Thornton,  he  wouldn't  say  how  many  years  ago.  The 
old  gentleman  was  much  flattered.  They  managed  to  get  through 
a  bottle  of  perfectly-iced  Clicquot,  with  a  slight  aamixture  of 
fine  old  sherry,  and  had  just  begun  to  test  the  merits  of  a  bottle 
of  Laffitte,  CI  a  famous  vintage,  which  was  placed  upon  the  table 
when  the  cloth  was  drawn,  when  the  waiter  introduced  a  young 
man  charged  with  a  small  box,  which  he  said  he  was  ordered 
to  deliver  into  Mr.  Thornton's  own  hands.  The  old  gentleman 
said  it  was  all  right,  and  the  messenger  withdrew. 

After  explaining  what  the  box  contained,  Mr.  Thornton  begged 
the  colonel  to  excuse  him  for  a  moment  while  he  locked  it  up. 

On  his  return  he  remarked,  "  Apropos  of  that  box  of 
trinkets,  I  mast  relate  an  odd  circumstance  that  occurred  to 
me  to-day.  Chancing  to  be  in  Comhill,  quite  by  accident, 
I  entered  a  jeweller's  shop,  with  the  design  of  purchasmg  a  birth- 
day gift  for  May,  when  whom  should  1  stumble  upon  but  my 
daughter's  housekeeper,  Mrs.  Sutton.  She  had  come  there  on 
the  same  errand  as  myself.     Odd,  wasn't  it  ?" 

"Very  odd,"  remarked  the  colonel.  "Did  you  say  Mrs. 
Sutton?" 

"  Yes,  that's  the  housekeeper's  name,  and  a  very  superior  per- 
son she  is — not  like  a  housekeeper  at.  all — quite  a  laay,  in  fact. 
It  appears  that  she  went  over  to  Guildford  this  morning." 

"  To  Guildford  1"  exclaimed  the  colonel. 

"  Yes ;  and  not  finding  exactly  what  she  wanted  for  May,  she 
came  on  to  town,  little  dreaming  she  would  meet  m^." 

"  And  little  dreaming  that  /  should  hear  of  her,  and  learn  all 
about  her,"  thought  the  colonel,  greatly  surprised. ' 

Filling  a  bumper,  he  said,  "Let  us  devote  this  glass  to  Mrs. 
Radcliffe.  To-morrow  you  will  drink  your  grand-daughter's 
health.     To-day  let  ns  drink  her  mothei's, 

"  With  the  greatest  pleasure/'  replied  Mr.  Thornton. 

Reason  was  done  to  the  toast. 

Cheered  by  the  generous  wine,  the  old  gentleman  remariced 
with  a  droll  look,  "I've  a  proposition  to  make  to  you,  colonel, 
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which  I  hope  you  may  find  agreeable.  Sun  down  with  me  to 
Hazlemere  to-morrow,  and  surprise  Mrs.  Radcliffe,  ha  I  haT 

"Are  you  serious,  sirt"  asked  the  colonel.  "Or  is  this  a 
jest?  Ii  you  are  in  earnest,  I'm  more  than  half  inclined  to 
take  you  at  your  word.  But  all  responsibility  must  rest  with 
yourself.'* 

"  m  ensure  you  a  hearty  welcome  from  Badcliffe ;  that's  all 
you  need  trouble  yourself  about.  Madame  will  certainly  be 
charmed  to  see  you.     Gad,  it  will  be  a  surprise  to  Aer." 

"  And  to  Mrs.  Sutton  as  well,"  thought  the  colonel. 

Nothing  could  have  pleased  the  colonel  better,  and  he  was 

Suite  as  much  tickled  by  the  jest  as  the  old  gentleman  was. 
ndeed,  there  was  more  in  it  to  him  than  to  Mr.  Thornton. 

Settled  that  they  were  to  start  for  Hazlemere  at  a  tolerably 
early  hour  in  the  morning. 

Their  bottle  of  claret  finished,  they  adjourned  to  the  smoking- 
room,  where  they  continued  to  talk  oi  bygone  days,  of  old  friends, 
and  of  events  that  had  occurred  during  the  colonel's  prolonged 
absence. 


XII. 

IN  WHAT  MANNER  MRS.  SUTTON  OBTAINED  POSSESSION  Of  THE  DOCUMENTS. 

On  consultmg  the  time  tables,  Mrs.  Sutton  found  there  was 
no  train  that  would  answer  her  purpose  before  six  o'clock,  and 
having  more  than  an  hour  to  spare,  she  repaired  to  the  refresh- 
ment-room, and  partook  of  a  slight  repast. 

Though  quite  unconscious  of  the  aanger  that  threatened  her 
on  the  morrow,  and  never  dreaming  of  the  meeting  that  had 
taken  place  between  Mr.  Thornton  and  Colonel  Delacombe, 
she  was  uneasy,  and  had  a  presentiment  of  coming  ill. 

While  travelling  homewards  in  the  train,  she  revolved  the 
strange  events  of  the  day,  weighing  the  difficulties  they  were 
likely  to  give  rise  to,  and  which  she  might  have  to  encounter. 

The  train  was  late,  and  it  was  not  far  from  eight  o'clock  when 
she  reached  the  Gomshall  station.  A  fly  was  in  waiting,  for  she 
had  mentioned  in  the  morning  that  she  should  require  one  on  her 
return. 

The  night  was  clear  and  starlight,  but,  as  we  know,  she  had  to 
pass  through  a  district  abounding  in  fine  timber.  Where  the  road 
was  overshadowed  by  wide-brancning  trees,  as  it  not  unfrequently 
was,  it  was  profoundly  dark.  The  fly  proceeded  slowly,  being 
drawn  bv  a  miserable  horse. 

A  courageous  woman,  and  possessing  strong  nerves,  Mrs.  Sutton 
did  not  feel  any  alarm,  as  she  proceeded  at  tne  slow  pace  we  have 
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mentioned  along  the  somewhat  lonely  road.  She  tried  to  com- 
pose her  mind  before  her  re-appearance  at  Hazlemere,  and 
nothing  occurred  to  disturb  her  until  she  had  passed  the  lodge  of 
Boxgrove  Park. 

The  vehicle  in  which  she  sat  was  crawling  up  an  ascent  at  a 
foot's  pace,  when  two  men,  whose  appearance  she  did  not  like 
— though  she  could  scarcely  distinguish  them  through  the  gloom — 
suddenly  emerged  from  the  side  of  the  hedge,  where  they  seemed 
to  have  been  lurking,  and  addressed  a  few  words  in  rather  gruff 
tones  to  the  driver. 

Involuntarily,  the  thought  of  the  gipsies,  by  whom  Hilary  had 
been  robbed,  crossed  her.  These  might  be  the  very  men — she 
knew  the  police  suspected  that  they  were  still  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  idea  frightened  her,  for  she  had  still  a  considerable 
snm  of  money  about  her,  and  she  hastily  concealed  the  notes 
aboat  her  person,  leaving  some  ten  or  twelve  sovereigns  in  her 
portemonnaie. 

Her  alarm,  however,  seemed  groundless.  After  a  few  words 
with  the  driver,  which,  owing  to  her  trepidation,  she  could  not 
catch,  the  two  men  went  on  at  a  quick  pace,  and  were  soon  lost 
to  view. 

Putting  her  head  out  of  the  window,  she  inquired  of  the 
coachman  what  they  had  said. 

^'They  asked  if  I  came  from  the  Gomshall  station,"  he  re- 
plied ;  ^^  and  one  on  'em  wanted  me  to  give  him  a  lift  as  far  as 
Blackthorn  Common,  but  I  refused,  not  much  liking  their  looks." 

This  explanation  did  not  altogether  relieve  Mrs.  Sutton's 
uneasiness,  but  nothing  more  happened  till  they  got  to  the  edge 
of  the  common,  when  the  poor  jade  that  had  brought  her 
thus  far  stumbled  over  something  on  the  road,  and  when  he  got 
on  his  legs  again  it  was  evident  he  could  go  no  further. 

Presently  the  coachman  appeared  at  the  window,  and,  touching 
his  hat,  said : 

"  Sorry  to  tell  you,  ma'am,  that  you'll  have  to  get  out.  My 
horse  is  dead  lame.     Accidents  will  happen,  you  knows,  ma'am. 

"  Yes,  but  this  is  extremely  vexatious.  You  have  brought  a 
veiy  bad  horse,  and  I  shan't  employ  you  again." 

^^  The  horse  ain't  a  good  un,  I  admit,  ma'am.  But  it  warn't 
exactly  his  fault.  He  fell  over  a  great  stone  that  seemed  left  in 
the  road  o' purpose." 

'^  Well,  I  suppose  I  must  walk.  Luckily,  we're  not  more  than 
two  miles  from  Hazlemere.     Open  the  door,  and  let  me  out." 

^^  Shall  I  go  with  you  across  the  common,  ma'am  t" 

"No,"  she  replied  in  a  decided  tone,     "  I  can  take  care  of  my- 

Scu. 

She  had  got  about  half  way  across  the  common  without  meet- 
ing with  anything  to  alarm  her,  when  fancying  she  heard  foot- 
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steps,  she  turned  her  head,  and,  to  her  indescribable  dismay,  per* 
ceived  the  two  men  about  a  bowshot  off,  running  fleetfy  and 
noiselessly  along  the  turf,  with  the  eyident  design  of  overtaking 
her. 

On  seeing  them  she  instantly  started  off,  though  with  very 
slight  chance  of  escape.  Terror,  instead  of  lending  her  wings,  as 
it  IS  said  to  do,  on  fearful  emergencies  like  the  present,  seined 
to  deprive  her  of  all  strength. 

Her  pursuers  gained  rapidly  upon  her,  and  called  to  her  to  stop, 
loudly  and  menacingly. 

Finding  escape  impracticable,  and  feeling,  moreover,  that  she 
should  speedily  drop,  she  turned  and  faced  them. 

By  the  time  they  came  up,  she  had  regained  her  breath,  and 
something  of  her  courage. 

^^  What  do  you  want?"  she  cried,  in  as  bold  a  tone  as  she 
could  assume.  '^  But  I  needn't  ask.  Your  design  is  to  rob  me." 
«No,  we  means  you  no  harm,  missis,"  repUed  the  foremost  of 
the  two,  who  was  no  other  than  Reuben.  "  We  have  been  on 
the  look  out  for  you.  We  saw  you  go  to  the  station  this  morning, 
and  managed  to  find  out  how  you  meant  to  return.  We  wants 
to  have  a  word  with  you,  if  you  please,  missis,"  he  added,  doffing 
his  cap,  and  speaking  as  civUly  as  he  could. 

^'  Say  on  then,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Sutton,  who  had  now  recovered 
her  composure. 

"Cut  it  short,  Reuben,"  cried  Seth  Cooper,  impatiently. 
"  CiwiHty's  well  enough  in  its  way,  but  we  arn  t  time  tor  it  just 
now.  Come  to  the  pmt.  Tell  Madam  Sutton  plainly  as  'ow  we 
wants  to  make  a  bargain  yA'  her." 

"  What  I  you  know  my  name  ?"  she  exclaimed. 
"Ay,  and  we  knows  summat  more  nor  your  name,  missis,' 
rejoined  Seth. 

"  We  also  know  how  to  hold  our  tongues,  missis,"  observed 
Reuben,  more  courteously. 

"  If  you  know  me,  I  am  equally  aware  whom  I  have  to  deal 
with,"  said  Mrs.  Sutton.  "  You  are  the  two  men  who  robbed 
and  maltreated  Mr.  Hilary  St.  Ives  on  Wootton  Heath  the  other 
night." 

"  Granted,"  replied  Reuben.  "  We  don't  deny  the  fact.  We 
woa  lucky  enough  to  light  on  Mr.  St.  Ives  t'other  night.  We  wo8 
lucky  enough  to  get  hold  of  his  papers,  and  we  now  counts  on 
selling  'em  to  advantage." 

"  Werry  walerable  they  is  to  you,  Madam  Sutton,  as  you'll 
find,"  remarked  Seth,  significantly.  "  Secrets  is  safe  wi'  us.  But 
you  mightn't  like  to  trust  other  folk  wi'  'em.  We've  run  creat 
risks  in  stayin'  hereabouts — wi'  the  perlice  at  our  'eels — chiefly  on 
your  account,  and  we  must  be  compensated.  Wot  are  we  to  get 
for  the  papers  !" 
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"Haye  you  got  them  with  yout"  she  demanded. 

"Ay,"  he  rejoined.  "We  don't  trust  'em  out  ov  our  own 
keeping." 

"You  shall  have  twelve  sovereigns — all  my  purse  contains," 
she  replied. 

"  That's  very  little,"  said  Reuben.  "  Them  dockyments  is  worth 
hundreds  to  you,  missis." 

"  Twelve  suvrins !"  cried  Seth,  scornfully.  "  We  can't  take  it. 
CcMiaider  the  risk  we've  run  to  sarve  you,  Madam  Sutton.  Be 
yon  sartin  you've  got  no  more  about  you  ?" 

"A  great  chance  that  I  have  so  much,"  she  replied,  now  con- 
vinced that  it  was  needless  to  offer  more; 

The  vittains  held  a  brief  consultation  together,  during  which 
Mra.  Sutton  watched  them  anxiously.  To  her  infinite  reUef  and 
satisfaction  she  saw  they  meant  to  comply. 

Pulling  out  a  large  packet  from  nis  pouch,  Seth  stepped 
towards  her,  holding  it  in  his  hand. 

"Here's  the  papers,"  he  said ;  "  not  one  on  'em  a-missin',  I'll 
take  my  Bible  oath  on  it." 

"  And  here^s  my  purse,"  she  replied,  giving  it  to  him. 

"  Count  tke  money,  Benben,"  cried  Seth,  handing  the  purse 
to  him. 

"A  dozen  suvrins,  all  right,"  said  Beuben. 

"Then  take  the  papers,  missis,"  cried  Seth,  delivering  the 
packet  to  her,  "and  good  luck  go  wi'  'enu  You've  got  the  best 
o'  the  bargain." 

"And  now  we'll  wish  you  good  night.  Madam  Sutton,"  said 
Beuben.  "  You'll  hear  no  more  of  us.  Long  afore  daybreak 
we  shall  be  miles  away  from  Wootton." 

And  they  flew  with  the  swiftness  of  hunted  deer  across  the 
cammoD. 

"  Now,  indeed,  I  feel  secure,"  cried  Mrs.  Sutton,  pressing  the 
packet  esnihin^^  to  her  breast. 

Half  an  hour  afterwards  she  arrived  at  Hazlemere,  pale  and 
exhausted.  Naturally,  her  first  business  was  to  lock  up  the  pre- 
cioiis  packet,  reserving  its  examination  for  another  season. 

After  giving  such  orders  as  were  necessary,  she  repaired  to 
HibofVs  room,  and  was  glad  to  find  that  still  further  improve^ 
mcuk  had  taken  place  in  him  since  morning.  He  was  in  veiy 
good  spirits,  and  looking  forward  with  pleasurable  anticipation  to 

theBMSTOW. 

She  sat  with  him  for  some  little  time,  and  then  proceeded 
to  die  boudoir,  where  she  had  a  long  conversation  with  her 
mistress* 

Bat  she  did  not  t^  her  why  she  went  to  Guildf  oard,  nor  whom 
die  had  seen,  there.  Neither  did  she  explain  what  had  subse- 
quently befallen  her. 


(    278    ) 
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Part  V. 

The  officers  heard  numerous  stories  from  the  merchants  and 
other  inhabitants  of  the  sport  which  abounded  in  the  island,  in  the 
way  of  elephant-shooting  and  jungle-fowl  shooting  in  the  woods. 
They  went  out  to  sea  to  look  at  the  pearl-divers^  who  pursue  their 
fearful  trade  at  some  distance  from  the  harbour.  They  joined  in  ex- 
cursions to  view  the  cinnamon-groves  and  the  jack-wood  forests,  that 
tree  whose  fruits  are  so  large,  growing  out  of  the  stem  of  the 
trunk,  that  it  requires  the  services  of  two  natives  to  bear  one  single 
^ack  fruit,  slung  on  a  bamboo,  into  market.  When  they  went  oat 
into  the  interior  for  sport  or  for  travelling,  they  encamped  under 
the  canopies  of  the  tallipot-palm,  which  serves  the  natives  for  tents 
to  shade  them,  or  other  travellers  from  the  fierce  rays  of  the 
tropical  sun.  These  palm-leaves,  simply  stitched  together,  coropoee 
a  structure  which,  though  fragile,  is  quite  a  sufficient  shelter  in  that 
climate,  and  a  few  of  them  are  ample  enough  to  stretch  over  an 
area  which  would  contain  hundreds  of  men. 

As  there  was  no  prospect  of  any  active  service,  and  as  the 
exercise  or  drill  which  they  were  obliged  to  keep  up  in  some 
measure  could  not  be  pursued  for  more  than  about  half  an  hoar  in 
the  short  time  preceding  the  dawn  of  the  morning,  the  officers  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  attend  either  to  their  sport  or  to  their  amose- 
ment,  and  the  same  description  would  also  answer  for  the  other 
detachments  of  the  regiment  who  duly  arrived  at  the  same  port, 
the  colonel's  party  coming  last,  and  nol  having  touched  at 
Madeira*  Williams  and  Clare  became  every  day  closer  allies,  and 
it  was  a  great  consolation  to  the  latter  to  find  that  he  had  some  one 
to  listen  to  his  recital,  and  to  enter  with  interest  into  his  feehnp, 
as  he  spoke  of  the  disappointment  which  he  experienced  at  bemg 
obliged  to  give  up  hopes  of  seeing  again  for  a  very  lonj^  time  the 
person  in  whom  his  thoughts  and  prospects  of  happiness  wen 
wholly  concentrated.  For  none  of  the  changes  and  chances  of  the 
voyage  had  in  the  least  cancelled  from  his  mmd  the  ruling  paaeion 
which  had  held  its  sway  ever  since  it  commenced  its  power,  and 
which  unceasingly  mastered  him. 

Although  the  wound  which  had  been  given  Halstead  in  such  a 
dastardly  manner  was  neither  mortal  nor  dangerous,  it  yet  took 
some  time  before  he  could  be  allowed  to  move  about;  an^  during 
the  whole  of  the  days  of  his  illness,  the  doctor  was  constant  in  his 
care,  and,  though  he  was  much  engaged,  bestowed  much  time 
and  attendance  upon  him.     Of  course,  the  great  impatienoe  o( 
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both  the  young  men  led  them  to  feel  very  anxious  about  the  mode 
of  returning  to  their  regiment,  but  they  showed  it  in  very  dif- 
ferent ways.  Jones  was  perpetually  proposing  plan?,  for  first 
going  home  to  England,  and  then  taking  the  first  ship  that  was 
bound  for  Ceylon  from  thence,  and  also  said  it  was  very  tiresome 
waiting  on  the  island.  He  at  first  showed  great  attention  to 
Halstead,  and  was  most  profuse  in  his  expressions  of  sorrow,  but, 
after  a  few  days,  he  formed  associates  amongst  the  merchants  and 
their  assistants,  and  passed  away  most  of  the  days  in  the  billiard* 
room.  Halstead,  who  looked  on  him  always  in  the  ingenuousness 
of  his  nature  as  a  second  brother,  listened  to  everything  he  had  to 
say,  and  easily  found  an  excuse  for  his  conduct.  The  kind  doctor, 
who  had  also  much  practice,  and  was  obliged  to  be  away  from  his 
hoase  a  good  deal,  felt  much  interested  in  their  story,  and  was  of 
opinion  that  they  ought  to  wait  patiently  for  the  first  ship  which 
was  bound  from  Madeira  for  Ceylon,  and  Halstead  always  thought 
the  same,  and  said  so,  when  Jones  and  he  discussed  the  matter 
together.  But  Jones  was  of  a  very  adventurous  nature,  and  it 
happened  rather  unfortunately  for  Halstead  that  he  should  have 
been  thrown  into  the  society  of  a  man  like  this,  us  he  invariably, 
by  his  strength  of  mind  and  energy  of  character,  turned  his  com- 
panion to  his  own  way  of  thinking.  He  was  about  two  years 
older,  and,  from  the  time  he  had  joined  the  regiment,  had  never 
seemed  to  care  for  any  thing  but  gambling  and  diversion  of  all 
kinds.  He  had  no  steady,  fixed  purpose,  and  when  he  had,  with 
much  reluctance,  mastered  the  small  details  of  drill  requisite  for 
his  assuming  the  duties  of  an  officer,  he  never  afterwards  gave  the 
least  attention  to  improving  himself  in  the  knowledge  of  his  pro- 
fession* He  never  opened  a  book,  and  the  five  minutes  which  he 
devoted  to  the  newspaper  every  morning  was  generally  the  sum 
total  of  his  daily  studies.  He  used  to  say  that  it  was  not  manly 
to  pore  over  books  or  mug  over  dry  writings  when  a  man  had 
once  embarked  in  life;  he  should  throw  all  that  old  woman's 
trash  to  the  back  of  the  fire — the  world  was  the  school  that  one 
ought  to  take  as  the  mode  of  forming  one's  character.  There  was 
more  to  learn  from  men  and  from  the  varied  conversation  of 
travellers  than  all  that  was  contained  in  those  old  books,  which, 
perhaps,  the  old  fellows  who  wrote  were  only  able  to  learn  about 
from  other  books  which  they  kept  poring  over,  and  addling  their 
brains  about.  The  plausible  and  fluent  way  in  which  he  talked 
told  greatly  on  all  with  whom  he  conversed,  particularly  when 
they  were  young  people ;  and  there  was  no  doubt  that  he  had 
naturally  good  talents,  which  he  had  improved  by  constantly 
mingling  in  conversation  with  all  whom  he  met.  At  his  own 
fathei^s  house,  where  he  was  an  only  son,  he  had  never  been  kept 
in  the  slightest  restraint,  and  from  the  earliest  years  had  been 
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flattered  and  made  much  of  amongst  the  guests  of  his  fSiflhery  who 
was  a  man  of  consklenible  wealth.     As  for  his  mother,  the  way  in 
which  she  doted  upon  him,  and  spoiled  him,  was  such  that  be  him- 
self very  soon  peioeiyedi  it.    It  formed  a  sort  of  inward  joke  to 
him,  and  he  felt  a  secret  contempt  for  the  being  that  evinced  such 
weakness,  and  perhaps  it  was  this,  as  much  as  his  great  love  of 
change,  that  made  him  urge  his  father  to  purchase  a  commission 
for  him.     His  £ither  saw  that  he  could  not  induce  him  to  forego 
the  resolution  of  entering  the  army,  so  he  diought  it  would  be 
better  to  let  him  see  the  rough  vicissitudes  of  the  officer's  life  at 
first,  and,  if  possible,  to  disgust  him  of  it,  and  then,  perhaps,  that 
he  might,  having  seen  what  sort  of  existence  it  was,  be  anxious  to 
leave  it  and  take  to  some  more  sensible  profession,  after  he  had,  as 
the  common  saying  was,  ^^  run  through  his  wild  oats."     I  said 
that  it  was  sonde  time  before  Halstead  was  well  enough  to  move 
out,  but  about  two  months  after  their  adventure  (Jones  having 
written  to  their  friends)  they  both  received  letters  from  home.  The 
distress  which  both  the  parents  felt  at  the  untoward  events  which 
had  happened  was  differently  expressed  by  each.    Jones's  father 
sent  a  very  large  remittance  of  money,  and  told  his  son  of  the 
anxiety  that  he  and  his  mother  felt  for  his  quick  return  to  England, 
and  hoped  that  he  might  take  the  first  opportunity  of  ooming. 
Halstca^d's  father,  afier  expressing  due  sorrow  for  his  sad  naishap, 
also  enclosed  a  draft  for  his  expenses,  which  vras  ample  for  the 
purpose.     He  said  that,  perhaps,  he  had  first  better  come  to  Eng- 
land ;  but  in  any  case  he  urged  him  to  return  to  his  r^ment  as 
soon  as  he  had  the  opportunity.     Both  fathers  had  written,  to  the 
authorities  at  the  Horse  Guards,  and  told  the  story  of  their  sons 
being  unavoidably  detained,  and  finished  by  applying  for  leave  of 
absence  to  give  them  time  to  rejoin.     As  soon  as  these   letters 
arrived,  both  the  youn^  men  addressed  the  doctor,  and  told  him(^ 
the  news  which  they  had  received,  and  also  o&red  him  a  large 
sum  of  money  for  his  kind  attendance  upon  Halstead;  but  this 
generous  man  positively  refused  to  accept  anything  from   them. 
They  were  quite  abashed  at  his  great  goodness. 

Shortly  afterwards  they  went  out  to  walk  in  the  town,  and 
Halstead  seeing  a  jeweller^s  shop,  went  in  and  purchased  a  r^ry 
handsome  watch,  and  then  they  both  returned  to  the  doctor's 
house.  They  kobocked  at  his  room  door,  and  being  told  to  eome 
in,  Halstead  gave  him  the  watch,  and  insisted  on  his  keeping  it  as 
a  memorial  of  the  gratitude  which  he  felt  to  him  for  having  shown 
him  so  much  kindness.  It  was  not  difficult  for  Halstead's  father 
to  reconcile  him  to  the  idea  of  first  going  home  to  England  before 
joining  his  regiment,  for,  in  truth,  the  specimen  which  he  had  of 
board-ship  life  made  him  look  with  great  disgust  to  the  thooghta 
of  accompanying  troops  in  another  long  sea  voyage.    But  ciroun- 
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dtances  had  occurred  that  induced  Jones  to  take  another  step,  and 
with  his  ever  changeful  character  he  hastily  determined  to  choose 
another  path  than  that  which  was  pointed  out  to  him  by  his 
friends.  Shortly  after  the  day  that  they  gave  him  the  watch,  they 
left  the  doctor's  house,  although  he  preraed  them  to  stay  while  they 
remained,  and  went  to  a  lodging-house,  where  they  resolved  to 
stay  for  the  next  few  days,  until  they  should  find  a  ship  to  go  to 
England  in,  for  which  they  were  ready  to  leave  the  island*  Jones 
had  been  much  in  the  habit  of  playing  since  he  came  at  the  public 
billiard-room,  and  had  lately  met  with  a  young  Spanish  nobleman 
who  had  been  on  a  visit  to  the  island,  and  had  some  friends  there. 
Th]8  Spaniard  had  never  been  introduced  to  him  regularly,  but, 
like  a  giddy,  thoughtless  young  man,  he  had,. from  playing  with 
him  and  meeting  him  at  different  places  of  resort  in  the  island, 
become  an  intimate  acquaintance  of  his.  Though  he  passed  for 
a  nobleman  from  Spain,  yet  had  any  more  experienced  person 
heard  the  statement  that  he  was  such  he  would  have  paused  some 
time  before  he  either  would  have  believed  it  or  would  have  gone 
the  length  of  taking  him  into  his  companionship.  He  was,  in 
truth,  a  young  man  who  was  excessively  fond  of  billiards,  and 
engaged  in  it  with  Jones  every  day,  losing  a  good  deal  of  money 
sometimes,  and  at  other  times  being  more  successfuL  He  had 
always  shown  a  great  wish  to  cultivate  friendship  with  any  Eng- 
lish person  that  he  met,  and  seeing  these  two  inexperienced  young 
Englishmen,  he  thought  that  &om  forming  their  acquaintance  he 
might  eventually  get  introduced  to  many.  He  had  frequently 
made  visits  to  the  Bock,  and  had  heard  of  the  great  fiivour  in 
which  officers  were  held  by  all  its  inhabitants.  Whether  it  is  the 
princely  style  in  which  the  English  live,  or  the  really  stylish  ap- 
pearance that  officers  present  Jun  their  dress,  their  equipage,  and 
their  every-day  appearance,  he  was  much  taken  with  what  he  saw, 
and  being  in  ^e  habit  of  meeting  English  people  at  Gibraltar,  and 
being  quick  and  intelligent,  had  pick^  up  the  language.  He  was, 
Hke  a  great  many  foreigners,  extremely  fond  of  play,  and  both 
Jones  and  he  passed  most  of  the  day  at  it.  The  day  after  Hal- 
stead  and  Jones  had  quitted  the  doctor's  house,  when  they  were 
seated  at  breakfast  in  their  lodgings,  Jones  said,  ^^  I  have  had  a 
proposal  made  me  by  Da  Costa,  the  young  Spaniard  I  told  you  of 
yesterday,  and  I  should  like  much  that  you  agreed  to  it.  He 
wants  me  to  go  with  him  to  Gibraltar;  he  says  that  he  will  pay 
me  a  large  sum  he  owes  me  when  we  get  there.  He  says  there 
will  be  a  ship  going  there  in  two  or  three  days,  and  that  if  you 
and  I  go  wiUi  him  we  might  have  a  much  better  chance  of  leaving 
from  that  port  than  we  could  have  from  Madeira." 

'^But,"  said  Halstead,  ^^I  thought  your  father  wished  you  to 
return  to  England?  " 
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'^Oh/'  said  Jones,  ^^that  is  nothing.  Both  my  father  and 
mother  alwap  agree  to  anything  that  1  propose,  and  I  know  that 
they  will  agree  to  this  also.     I  can  do  as  I  like." 

Halstead  said,  ^'  It  is  well  to  be  you,  for  I  find  that  most  young 
men  are  much  trammelled  in  their  inclinations.  I  know  that  I 
have  not  very  severe  parents,  but  they  would  not  hear  of  my  going 
against  their  wishes." 

Jones  said,  ^^  Well,  after  a  young  man  has  embarked  in  life,  I 
think  he  ought  to  take  his  own  way.  There  is  nothing  like  a  man 
doing  what  he  likes.  I  hate  a  fellow  that  does  not  do  as  he  likes. 
He  should  take  what  profession  he  likes,  he  should  follow  what- 
ever creed  he  likes,  ana  he  should  never  submit  to  petticoat  govern* 
ment ;  above  all,  he  should  marry  whatever  woman  he  likes." 

Halstead  laughed,  and  said,  ^'  I  fancy  that  in  the  last  particular 
no  man  would  differ  with  you,  but  who  would  ever  wish  a  man  to 
ally  himself  to  any  one  that  he  did  not  like?" 

Jones  said,  '^  I  do  not  know  that.  I  am  sure  I  am  as  much  my 
master  as  any  young  fellow  I  know,  and  yet  I  also  know  perfectly 
that  my  governor  and  the  old  lady  are  most  anxious  for  me  to 
marry  a  girl  that  lives  near  us  who  has  a  large  fortune  and  a  title 
also,  and  yet  I  swear  I  will  not  do  anything  of  the  kind ;  and, 
what's  more,  I  do  believe  that  there  are  many,  both  men  and 
women,  that  are  egged  on  to  form  matches  in  that  way." 

Halstead  said,  ^^  Of  course  every  man  knows  his  own  fancy  best, 
but  ought  we  not  to  wait  here  for  a  ship  to  go  to  England  or  on 
to  Ceylon?" 

Jones  said,  ^^  I  do  not  see  that  we  are  bound  to  wait  at  this  port 
more  than  any  other,  and  I  am  sure  our  friends  have  written  to 
the  authorities  to  tell  them  of  the  reason  of  our  absence,  and  that 
there  will  be  no  blame  attached  to  us.  For  my  part,  I  am  sick  of 
this  place,  and  I  would  much  sooner  leave  it  immediately." 

This  move  struck  Haktead  in  a  new  way,  and  after  considering 
some  time,  he  agreed  to  accompany  Jones  and  the  young  Spaniard. 
So  great  was  the  influence  which  Jones  had  over  him,  that  he 
could  have  succeeded  in  persuading  him  to  do  anything ;  and  this 
step,  viewed  as  he  now  viewed  it,  seemed  the  likeliest  to  bring  him 
to  means  of  getting  over  his  difficulties.  I  omitted  to  say  that 
shortly  after  he  Kaa  found  that  his  wound  was  not  dangerous,  he 
had  written  at  length  to  his  father,  and  told  him  not  to  feel  uneasy 
about  him ;  so  he  felt  assured  that  his  family  were  now  aware  of 
his  being  quite  recovered.  No  means  had  been  neglected  either 
by  the  doctor  or  by  the  magistrate  to  discover  the  delinquents  who 
had  attacked  and  plundered  him,  but  it  was  all  in  vain— the  Por- 
tuguese inhabitants  screened  one  anothei*,  and  the  treachery  of  the 
villains  who  perpetrated  the  act  was  quite  evident  to  all,  and  also 
the  fear  of  it  acted  as  a  hindrance  to  deter  others  from  giving  in- 
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formation  to  the  police ;  so  he  andJones,  now  having  formed  their 
determination,  agreed  to  set  about  making  preparations  for  their 
Toyage,  and  the  latter  went  in  search  of  Da  Costa  to  tell  him  that 
thej  had  made  up  their  mind  to  accompany  him*  The  ship  was 
a  small  Spanish  clipper,  which  was  frequently  passing  between 
Madeira  and  Gibraltar,  and  the  voyage  did  not  promise  to  last 
more  than  four  days,  so  it  seemed  a  mere  tour  of  pleasure — a  pic- 
nic, as  it  were — ^to  tTones  and  his  companion,  who  had  also  quite 
sufficient  money  to  provide  themselves  with  all  that  they  required. 
The  young  Spanish  nobleman  was  known  to  the  captain,  and, 
indeed,  the  latter  treated  him  with  the  deference  whicn  might  be 
paid  to  a  prince;  he  also  demeaned  himself  to  his  companions  in 
the  most  obsequious  manner.  Accordingly,  about  three  days  after 
the  conversation  which  occurred  between  the  two  young  men  and 
their  agreement  to  go  to  Gibraltar,  the  wind  being  fair,  the  cap- 
tain came  to  Da  Costa,  and  told  him  that  the  sooner  they  got  on 
board  the  better.  With  light  hearts  and  the  buoyant  spirits  that 
belong  to  their  time  of  liie,  they  went  down  to  the  beach,  and 
getting  into  a  boat,  with  the  light  weight  of  baggage  which  they 
had  considered  necessary  for  their  present  equipments,  they  were 
rowed  to  the  vessel. 

They  thought  it  was  better  to  defer  purchasing  a  large  supply 
of  linen  and  other  clothes,  fit  for  the  long  sea  voyage,  until  they 
got  to  Gibraltar.  They  each  of  them  had  written  a  letter  to  their 
friends,  informing  them  of  their  intended  trip.  They  also,  before 
parting,  had  taken  a  cordial  farewell  of  the  doctor,  who  had  been 
80  generous  and  so  disinterested  in  his  conduct;  and  now  they  felt 
in  good  spirits  for  commencing  their  new  undertaking,  which  had 
all  the  charm  of  novelty  to  tliem ;  and  to  Jones,  the  prospect  of 
any  new  adventure  was,  as  it  were,  new  life.  Soon  the  light  sails 
of  the  clipper  were  filled  with  the  breeze;  the  blue  Atlantic,  in  all 
its  beauty  and  clearness,  was  being  cleft  rapidly  by  the  ship's  bow, 
the  captain  rejoicing  at  the  favourable  breeze,  and  having  his  ship 
freighted  ^vith  a  merchandise  for  which  he  knew  there  was  the 
greatest  demand,  was  quite  cheery  on  the  prospect  of  soon  reaching 
Gibraltar. 

The  three  young  men  conversed  together  upon  the  deck,  and 
related  stories  of  the  different  passages  in  each  other^s  short  life. 
The  young  Spaniard  sang  the  songs  of  his  countrv,  in  that  noble 
and  spirit-stirring  style  peculiar  to  the  natives  of  Spain,  expressed 
as  they  were  in  that  grand  and  sonorous  language.  Their  fare  was 
simple,  and  they  had  not  many  of  the  luxuries  which  mark  the 
Englishman's  board;  but  what  they  had  was  (|uite  sufficient  for  a 
board-ship  appetite,  and  the  fruits  were  delicious.  They  soon 
sighted  the  famed  rock,  that  great  ^^Cuerpo  Muerte,"  which 
operates  upon  the  Spaniards  as  the  frightful  vision,  bringing 
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signa  of  their  htuniliation,  Che  ^  b^te  noiie,"  that  ever  and  anon 
comes  up  to  their  view,  to  bring  to  their  mind  that  they  have  lost 
the  haughty  pkce,  in  the  estimation  of  Christendom,  which  they 
held  when  their  chivalrous  sons  had  discovered  new  worlds,  and 
subjugated  continents  under  a  Columbus  or  a  Cortes.  However, 
little  of  this  feeling  was  realised  by  the  young  Spanish  nobleman 
with  whom  they  sailed,  and  the  captain  also  lost  sight  of  it  in  the 
assiduity  with  which  he  lent  himself  to  the  task  of  seeing  the  ship 
being  properly  steered  into  the  difficult  strait  which  runs  between 
the  two  continents,  and  holds  in  view  the  Calpe  and  Abyla,  of 
whom  the  ancients  have  recounted  so  many  fables. 

The  navigation  was  very  difficult,  but  like  many  other  local 
intricacies,  which  would  be  fatal  to  novices,  the  seamen  in  this 
craft  had  so  freauently  surmounted  it,  that  after  tacking  for  three 
or  four  hours  tney  brought  the  clipper  in  safely  to  Kosia  Bay, 
were  duly  visited  by  the  officer  of  health,  and  having  gone 
through  the  proper  forms,  lay  there  at  anchor  till  the  next  morning. 
When  the  morning  light  came  on  they  saw  the  huge  clifl^  brisding 
as  it  is  with  its  nine  hundred  pieces  of  ordnance,  its  numerous  bat- 
teries, its  vast  chasm  yawning,  from  the  crest  downwards  to  the  fore- 
ground, composed  of  inaccessible  stones,  divided  by  Charles  Vth*8 
wall,  with  its  narrow  roadways,  winding  forth  through  shnibs, 
through  tracts  covered  with  heath,  brown  grass  or  earth,  but  chiefly 
through  rocky  soil,  its  frowning  attitude,  as  it  looks  over  the  north 
side,  presenting  an  impenetrable  barrier  to  Spain.  Then  the 
thickly-congregated  buildings  lay  near  the  bay  in  the  foreground, 
the  bastions,  the  waterport,  the  town  range,  the  dingy  town  ii<«lf, 
half  Spanish,  half  British,  whose  inhabitants  are  invariably  called 
(I  know  not  why^  scorpions,  the  Alameda,  the  Jumper^s  Battery, 
the  Rosia  BarracKs,  Windmill  Barracks,  and  Europa.  The  young 
Spanish  nobleman  urged  them  to  come  and  pay  him  a  visit  in  his 
country  house,  which  was  at  Tarifa,  some  twenty  miles  away;  but 
they  said  that,  under  all  circumstances,  they  could  not  think  of 
leaving  Gibraltar  now.  So,  as  they  were  obliged  to  part,  Jones 
and  Halstead  took  leave  of  him,  and  went  on  shore  to  look  out  for 
a  lodging,  having  paid  the  owner  of  the  vessel  handsomely ;  and 
the  young  Spaniara,  saying  that  h</  hoped  that  they  might  soon 
meet  again,  took  his  departure  for  Tarifa. 

When— having  quicldy  suited  themselves  with  house-room— 
the  two  young  men  had  been  in  their  lodgings  they  were  soon 
visited  by  the  officers  of  the  garrison,  and  they  experienced  the 
hospitality  which  the  military  are  sure  to  show  to  all  their  frater- 
nity, and  especially  to  officers  of  a  strange  regiment  in  GKbrtltar. 
They  were  conducted  over  the  difietent  batteries,  St.  Georse's 
Half,  the  lines  of  covered  way,  and  the  wondrous  stronglKMds, 
whidi  have  from  time  to  time  been  constructed  by  the  English 
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since  their  occupation  of  the  fortress.  Thej  were  made  honorary 
guests  at  the  messes^  and  had  access  to  the  great  building,  which 
was  first  set  on  foot  during  the  memorable  siege  of  Gribnutar,  and 
has  since  spread  to  a  dimension  which  surpasses  that  of  any  other 
colonial  one,  the  library  with  its  adjuncts,  the  billiard-rooms  and 
the  racket-courts.  The  former  contains  volumes  in  vast  numbers, 
and  of  the  literature  of  most  modem  languages,  besides  the  standard 
English  works,  and  all  English  new  publications;  and  this  col- 
lection, together  with  a  room  solely  appropriated  far  illustrated 
works,  and  another  for  the  newspapers  published  in  nearly  every 
capital  of  importance,  would  form  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  instruc- 
tion and  improvement  to  any  officer  who  was  disposed  to  avail 
himself  of  its  privileges.  The  building  was  much  frequented,  and 
the  stables  adjoining  it  were  generally  full  of  the  officers'  horses, 
as  with  a  liberal  policy  the  committee  of  management  provided 
for  their  accommodation,  in  a  place  where  riding  was  the  only 
means  of  locomotion. 

There  being  at  that  time  no  cabs  or  carriages  kept  on  stands  for 
hire,  every  roan  who  wished  to  go  any  distance,  and  get  over  it 
quickly,  was  obliged  to  go  on  horsebadk.  But  the  library  was  not 
the  great  attraction,  neither  were  the  riders  to  be  found  in  its 
rooms.  The  billiard-room  always  found  Jones,  and,  as  a  natural 
consequence,  Halstead.  I  believe  that,  had  the  latter  felt  inclined 
to  devote  an  hour  to  study^  he  would  have  been  afraid  to  do  so, 
aware  as  he  was  of  the  certainty  of  incurring  the  jests  and  the 
sarcasm  of  his  mercurial  companion.  I  would  sooner  have  a  good 
rubber  of  billiards  than  see  the  whole  of  what  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
rock  (was  his  favourite  saying),  including  even  the  wonders  of  St. 
MichaeFs  Cave  when  it  is  lit  up;  as  for  the  old  books  in  the 
Hbrary,  I  think  they  might  be  left  to  the  old  gentlemen  in 
spectacles.  Playing  from  morning  till  night,  sometimes  varying  it 
at  the  racket  court,  and  occasionally  joining  in  excursions  to  the 
Cork  Wood,  the  days  ran  on,  and  still  no  ship  to  take  them  out  to 
where  their  duty  pointed  them  to  go.  They  had  heard  from  their 
parents;  both  of  them  had  had  letters.  Jones's  father  sent  him  a 
further  large  remittance,  and  told  him  how  rejoiced  he  was  to  hear 
of  his  being  well,  and  that  he  had  hoped  to  see  him  back  soon, 
before  his  embarkation  for  the  East,  but  that  he  trusted  to  him  to 
do  what  was  best.  Halstead's  father  wrote  in  a  much  more 
doubtful  strain  with  regard  to  his  prospects,  and  said  that  his 
mother  had  been  urging  him  to  try  and  procure  an  exchange  for 
him  into  another  regiment  at  the  Mediterranean  station,  and  that  * 
it  seemed  to  him  idso  most  desirable ;  that  be  had  informed  the 
authorities  as  to  his  being  unavoidably  delayed,  and  that  it 
occurred  to  him  that  now  the  principal  thing  to  think  of  was,  the 
finding  out  some  person  who  would  like  to  exchange,  as  he  had 
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made  up  his  mind  aa  to  the  necessity  of  going  to  the  necesBBry  ex- 
pense,  that  he  had  been  very  urgent  about  the  point  of  getting  him 
additional  leave,  and  that  it  had  been  at  last  acceded  to ;  that  he 
ought  to  consider  the  matter,  and  let  him  know  what  he  thought 
of  it;  that  he  ought  by  all  means  to  be  careful  of  the  company  he 
was  thrown  into,  and  to  avoid  any  useless  expense,  and  to  bewsie 
of  habits  of  gambling  and  of  drinking  ;  he  also  sent  him  a  remit- 
tance.   If  Halstead  had  been  free  from  the  society  of  his  impulsive 
and  volatile  companion,  there  would  have  been  every  hope  of  his 
following  his  father's  advice,  but  the  reckless  ease,  the  abandon, 
the  youthful  spirit  with  which  Jones  threw  himself  into  any  sort  of 
pursuit  which  gave  him  pleasure,  was  quite  contagious,  and  had 
been  so  long  a  sort  of  luring  power  to  his  young  companion,  that 
he  could  not  shake  it  off,  so  true  is  the  Eastern  saying,  ^'  Man  is 
the  evil  genius  of  man ;"  and  notwithstanding  the  advice  of  friends 
and  the  example  of  seniors,  '^  Though  the  brain   might  devise 
many  good  laws  for  the  blood,  yet  a  hot  temper  leaps  over  a  cold 
decree,  such  a  spark  is  youth  the  hare  to  jump  over  the  counsel  of 
old  age  the  cripple.'*  And  the  ni::hts  passed  away  in  deep  drinking 
and  play.     But  though  Jones  played  high,  and  also  with  all  that 
would  join  him,  and  kept  his  friend  along  with  him  most  part  of  the 
day  in  the  billiard-room,  there  occurred  another  event,  which  formed 
a  more  engrossing  subject  of  his  thoughts,  and,  indeed,  after  some 
time,  made  him  forget  the  pursuit  of  gambling  which  he  was  so 
much  addicted  to.  When  they  were  both  out  riding  between  Campo 
and  the  Cork  Wood,  they  passed  a  house  which  was  surrounded 
with  orange  groves,  and  had  the  air  of  a  pleasant  secluded  spt 
which  some  merchant,  they  supposed,  or  else  some  wealthy  person, 
had  chosen  for  a  country  residence  in  preference  to  the  heat  and 
crowd  of  the  fort,  and  found  its  retirement  a  pleasantcr  sojourn 
than  one  among  the  miscellaneous  inhabitants  who,  in  throngs 
frequent  the  markets  and  the  streets  of  Gibraltar.     The  small 
garden  looked  neat,  and  was  well  stocked  with  pomegranates, 
orange-trees,  and  lime  trees,  with  aloes  in  plenty,  and  the  house  was 
of  a  pleasing  construction,  though  small.     They  passed  this  place 
and  admired  it.     One  evening,  when  Jones  was  nding  by  himself 
slowly,  he  came  up  to  the  gate  of  this  house,  and  he  saw  standing 
underneath  an  orange-tree,  inside,  a  figure,  the  like  of  which  in 
symmetry,  in  grace,  and  almost  angelic  loveliness,  he  had  never 
witnessed  in  any  country.    Her  height  was  much  above  the  usual 
stature  of  women ;  her  long  flowing  hair,  parted  in  the  centre  of 
her  head,  like   the   locks  of  Phyrrha,  the  maid  whom  Horace 
immortalised,  *^  implex  mundidis,'*  fell  in  graceful  wave9,^lack 
as  ebony,  till  turned  behind  and  filleted  with  a  single  band.     Her 
brows  were    arched  and   regular;   her  forehead  smoother  than 
ivory.     Her  bright  black  eyes  actually  flashed  with  eloquence  and 
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fire.    Her  nose  was  long,  and  her  mouth  smalL     Her  colour  was 

the  brunette  of  the  country ;  and  if  her  arms  were  not  as  white  as 

those  which  adorn  the  English  maiden^  their  shape^  as  issuing 

from  the  mantilla  that  hung  now  across  her  shoulders,  could  well 

compensate  for  their  hue;  and,  unconsciously  as  she  held  them  up 

to  catch  the  fruit  which  a  boy  was  throwing  her  down  from  the 

tree,  she  revealed  the  beauty  of  their  contour  and  the  smallness  of 

her  handsw     Her  beautiful   form   was  dressed  simply,  but  be- 

comingly,  and  being  at  some  distance  from  the  gate,  she  had  not 

noticed  any  person  approaching*     A  small  bower  was  near  the 

tree,  and  a  rustic  seat  under  it,  on  which  lay  a  guitar.     She 

talked  in  the  playful  joyousness  of  buoyant  youth  to  the  boy,  not 

more  than  ten  years  old,  on  the  tree,  and  showed  her  teeth  of 

beautiful  pearly  whiteness  when  she  laughed.    There  was  a  swing 

which  haa  been  hung  from  this  tree  to  another  at  a  short  distance, 

and  the  boy  had  just  had  his  swing  on  it,  and  had  got  on  the  tree 

to  throw  down  its  delicious  fruit  to  her.     When  Jones  saw  her  in 

the  distance,  his  impulse  was  instantly  to  find  some  means  of 

addressing  her — an  easier  task  in  that  country  than  it  would  have 

been  in  his  own — and,  riding  on  a  few  yards  past  the  ^te  to 

where  there  was  a  clump  of  trees  planted  by  the  roadside,  he 

fastened  his  horse's  bridle  to  one  of  the  branches,  unbuckled  the 

girth  so  as  to  give  it  ease,  and,  unobserved — as  he  was  both  in 

passing  the  gate  and  in  dismounting  at  the  grove — ^he  walked 

boldly  up  to  it,  and  was  soon  in  presence  of  the  lady. 

He  was  a  young  man  about  twenty-three;  his  figure  was  well 
made,  of  the  middle  size;  his  hair  light,  and  his  countenance  open, 
bold,  and  ingenuous;  he  had  the  bnsk  off-hand  address  of  a  youth 
who  entered  at  once  upon  any  pursuit  without  care  or  considera- 
tion, and  the  confidence  which  a  continual  habit  of  being  gratified 
in  ail  his  wishes  had  given  him.  He  could  not  be  called  decidedly 
handsome,  but  was  good  looking,  and  self-possessed  enough  to  be 
viewed  with  favour  by  most  women  at  first  sight. 

When  he  entered  the  gate,  he  instantly  decided  upon  what  he 
should  say,  and  without  hesitation  walked  onwards.  When  the 
girl  heard  his  footsteps  she  drew  the  black  mantilla  over  her  head, 
turned  round  fixedly,  and,  standing  still,  waited  his  approach. 
Her  attitude  was  graceful,  her  manner  composed ;  her  eyes  beamed 
from  their  long  black  lashes  in  a  kind  of  laughing  surprise.  He 
made  his  bow,  and,  lifting  his  sombrero,  said  that  he  trusted  to  lier 
kindness  to  pardon  the  hberty  which  he  now  took  in  begging  her 
to  inform  him  as  to  the  way  to  Los  Barrios;  he  was  a  stranger,  and 
he  despaired  of  getting  told  it  from  the  Spaniards  whom  he  met 
on  his  way,  as  he  could  scarcely  speak  their  language,  so  he  thought 
the  best  way  for  him  was  to  come  into  the  first  respectable  house 
he  saw,  and  seek  for  the  information.  He  added  that  there  was  ^ 
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oompftnioa  of  his  whoNi  he  exMcted  to  oome  after  him^  aiul  he  haA 
gone  on  before  to  tiy  anA  fitra  out  the  way. 

The  girl  gnswered  hnn.  hy  saying  that  he  was  now  many  Wagufls 
from  Los  Barrios,  and  that  there  was  rather  a  diffioult  road  before 
him  from  its  turnings,  but  that  if  he  went  on  aa  far  a»  the  Diike  of 
Kent's  farm  he  would  find  persons  who  would  direct  faim  which 
road  to  take. 

^  I  expect  my  companion  to  come  back  soon/'  he  said,  ^  but  I 
must  wait  for  him  until  he  comes  up  heie,  aa  he  may  pechi^  bsa 
his  way.  I  hare  now  left  my  hone  tied  tx>  a  tree  outside^  and  I 
had  better  go  to  where  he  is.'' 

Just  at  this  moment  an  old  womaa^  who  appeared  certainly  is 
an  inferior  order  of  life  from  the  girl,  came  out  from  the  houss^ 
and  the  girl  calling  to  her,  spoke  some  weirds  to  her  in  Spanish, 
which  was  her  native  knguage,  although  she  waa  also  able  to 
express  herself  in  English,  ohe  asked  her  if  it  would  be  any 
harm  to  ask  the  eaballero  to  stay  there  until  his  companion  came 
up,  and  the  old  woman,  who  invariably  anticipated  all  her  wishes, 
said  no,  and  that  she  would  go  in  and  get  some  vijM>  and  water  for 
the  traveller. 

^^  Gaballero,"  the  girl  said,  ^if  you<  will  stay  here  till  your 
friend,  the  gentleman  you  wait  for,  rides  up,  it  will  perhaps  be 
more  convenient  for  you  than  to  stay  where  you  have  left  yoor 
horse." 

^^  You  are  exceedingly  kind,  young  kdy,"  said  Jonesy  ^and  I 
feel  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  ofier,  which  I  will  accept." 

At  this  time  the  little  boy  came  down  from  the  tree,  and,  child^ 
like,  ran  up  to  Jones  and  looked  him  in  the  face.  Jones  held  oot 
his  hand  to  him,  and  asked  him  if  he  liked  swinging.  He  could 
scarcely  understand  him,  but  laughed.  The  girl  aeked  Jones  to 
sit  down  on  the  seat  under  the  arbour,  saying  thai  he  must  be 
fatigued  after  hia  ride.  His  curiosity  was  much  excited  as  to  who 
was  the  owner  of  the  house  and  the  gardens,  and  who  these  two 
were,  but  he  said  to  himself  that  he  would  certainly  not  ask  now, 
as  any  appearance  of  inquisitiveness  might  perhaps  ofiend,  so 
thanking  the  young  lady  tor  her  kindness,  he  sat  down,  and  pre- 
sently the  old  woman  came  with  wine  and  water  and  pressed  hiaa 
to  drink  it.  The  mannera  of  the  Spanish  women  aie  sudi  that  a 
much  greater  licence  is  permitted  in  their  address  to  a  stranger 
than  would  be  tolerated  by  modest  ladies  in  England,  but  in  truth 
this  girl,  though  she  was  so  bewitchingly  lovely  that  she  mads 
conquests  wherever  she  went,  was  in  every  respect  her  own  mis-> 
,  tress.  Her  mother  was  an  invalid ;  her  mother^s  duenna^  who  was 
the  old  woman  that  brought  the  wine,  was  devoted  to  her  canae^ 
Her  father  had  been  dead  about  a  year  before  this  time.  Her 
little  brother  and  herself  formed  the  whole  of  the  junior  portion 
of  the  family.     When  the  old  woman  had  heard  her  tell  m  her 
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own  langufiffe  what  she  had  said^  aad  tbe  aeooont  of  what  the 
etranger  said  to  her,  she  told  her  that  wfaiiehfi  atayed  outoide  there 
was  no  harm  in  tiw  EngUefa  cahaQero  neafeing  thore  until  hbfiDend 
came  np,  that  she  woaQ)  tell  her  mother  all  about  i%  and  ahe  aaid 
that  it  would  be  as  well  if  she  first  went  into  the  house  and  saw 
Dofia  Flores,  and  that  she  could  mention  to  her  the  circumstance. 
So  completely  had  this  charming  person  won  upon  the  aflection  of 
this  woman,  and  indeed  upon  uiat  of  all  peisooa  who  knew  her, 
that  she  was  most  ansdbua  to  meet  her  wishes^  and  with  the  readi- 
ness of  Spanish  women  she  saw  that  she  was  much  taken  with  the 
appearance  of  the  young  stranger*.  But  DoSa  Flo]:e%  her  mother, 
had  been  some  time  Tery  anxious  also  that  she  should  receive  with 
iavour  another  person,  whom  she  herseff  believed  to  be  oF  noble 
txnf^jky  and  she  also  felt  much  prejudiced  in  &vour  of  hia  famHy, 
having  known  his  father  in  early  youth.  But  when  the  duenna 
had  thus  given  her  opinion  aa  to  the  propriety  of  allowing  Jones 
to  stay  there,  the  girl  did  not  fancy  there  was  any  harm  in  courte- 
ously making  him  thia  request,  so  accordingly  whilst  he  sat  there 
she  went  into  the  house  to  tell  her  mother  of  the  event,  and  left 
her  little  brother  with  the  stranger. 

Jones  could  muster  Spanish  enough  to  ask  him  what  his  sister^s 
name  was — ^he  guessed  at  the  relationship — and  the  little  fellow 
said  immediately  Maraquita  Flores.  Shortly  after  Mara^uita  hep- 
self  returned,  and  Jonea  began  S{>eaki2ig  to  her,  and  praising  the 
beauty  of  the  garden,,  its  treesi  its  situation,  and  saying  what  a 
deli^tful  residence  it  was.  She  answered  him  with  the  readiness 
and  ease  which  belonged  to  her  country,  and  with  an  accent  the 
most  sweetly  sonorous,  with  a  slight  lisp,  and  in  English^  broken, 
but  always  intelligible.  The  want  of  tact,  the  laughing  candour 
of  her  disclosures,  her  ready  smile  at  his  implied  compliments^  and 
her  extreme  beauty,  quite  enchanted  him.  They  conversed  toge^ 
ther  some  time,  and  he  saw  the  guitar,  and  said  that  he  was  sorry 
indeed  that  he  could  not  plav  on  it  for  her,  he  wished  he  had 
aome  song  to  please  her,  could  she  gratify  him  by  singii^  to  it? 
She  laughed,  took  up  the  instrument,  tuned  it,  and  struck  a  few 
chords.     She  sang: 

Esa  rostro  tan  diTino, 

Y  aus  ojos  tan  precioaos, 

Y  811S  labios  tan  hermosos, 
Quiero  siempre  los  mirar. 
Ah  que  siento  mil  pefiosos 

Y  me  hacen  delirar. 
Literally, 

That  countenanoe  so  divine,  and  those  eyes  so  precioiu  \ 

Those  lips  so  lovely.    I  wish  to  see  them  alwavs. 

Ah !  I  feel  a  thousand  pangs.    That  beauty  takes  away  my  reason. 

These  were  the  first  lines  and  several  others  to  the  same  effect,  but 
the  sweetness,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  power  of  the  voice,  the 

x2 
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deep  feeling  of  the  singer,  the  impassioned  vehemence  with  which 
she  entered  into  the  intonation,  were  none  of  them  lost  on  Jones. 
He  JEtsked  her  to  sing  again ;  and  she  sang  a  song,  in  which  the 
cadence  was  more  mournful,  as  of  a  parting  strain,  where  a  girl 
was  about  to  bid  adieu  to  her  friend. 

Porque  te  qiiiero  tanto,  porque  ti  he  conocido, 

No  86  por  Dio  conmigo,  ehei  tanto,  tanto,  tanto  crueldad 

Desde  mi  amor'bollante,  te  acuerda  algon  dia 

Addio,  querida  mia,  y  para  siempre,  para  siempre  addio. 

Since  I  lore  you  so  mnch,  because  I  now  know  you ; 
I  know  not  why  Fate  has  awarded  me  such  cmdf,  cmel  destiny. 
Since  then  my  Bursting  heart  has  owned  yon  for  its  treasure ; 
Bat  now  adieu,  oh,  adieu  for  ever ! — oh^  for  erer ! 

While  thus  conversing  and  listening  to  her  singing,  they  seemed 
to  forget  that  the  time  was  passing  away,  and  Jones  said,  that  it 
appeared  to  him  strange  that  his  friend  did  not  arrive,  but  that  he 
must  have  lost  his  way,  he  was  sure.  He  asked  her  if  she  knew 
Gibraltar;  and  she  said  she  sometimes  went  in  there  to  a  friend's 
house — she  was  a  lady,  a  relative  of  hers,  who  lived  in  the  garri- 
son— and  when  there  was  any  assembly  going  on  which  she 
wished  to  be  present  at,  she  generally  slept  at  her  friend's  house, 
as  it  was  impossible  to  leave  the  fortress  at  night.  Jones  was 
determined  not  to  be  the  means  of  either  getting  her  blamed  by 
her  friends  or  of  delaying  her  from  any  occupation,  so  he  made 
frequent  apologies,  and  was  most  profuse  in  his  thanks  to  her  for 
her  very  great  kindness  in  allowing  him  to  wait  so  long,  and  he 
said  also  he  was  quite  shocked  at  his  friend's  delay.  The  girl,  so 
simply  and  so  naturally  begged  him  not  to  mind,  and  also  so 
completely  entered  into  his  feelings  as  to  the  awkwardness  of  his 
situation,  that  Jones,  who  had  been  used  to  the  cold  reserve  of 
English  domestic  life,  could  not  but  feel  surprised;  but  she  kept 
up  the  conversation  so  well,  and  she  showed  that  she  felt  so  far  from 
constrained  or  displeased,  that  he  found  himself  convinced  that  she 
liked  his  conversation,  and  that  it  was  not  acting,  as  he  at  first 
supposed.  After  this  he  thought  he  should  take  courage,  and 
speak  to  her  a  little  more  openly ;  so  he  said,  that  he  hoped  he 
might  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  her  again,  and  asked  her  if  he 
could  ever  see  her  when  she  visi tea  Gibraltar?  She  laughed,  and 
said  seldom;  but  that  soon  there  was  going  to  be  the  PiSata  ball, 
and  she  would  perhaps  go  there  masked.  Jones  intreated  her  to 
go,  saying  that  he  would  be  there,  and  asked  her  to  do  him  the 
favour  of  telling  him  what  dress  she  would  go  in. 

^^  I  shall  have  then  a  muslin  like  this.    I  shaU  have  on  a  white 
mantilla,  and  a  black  man's  mask." 

"  But,"  said  Jones,  "  there  will  be  many  black  masks  there  as 
well  as  white  mantillas^  and  I  shall  be  in  despair  if  I  should  have 
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the  misfortune  to  address  any  of  them,  and  find  that  your  voice 
does  not  answer  to  me.    Will  you  listen  to  me  one  moment?" 

^'  I  object  not  to  hear  what  you  have  to  say/'  she  said. 

<'  There  is  this  ring,"  he  said.  And  he  took  a  diamond  hoop 
from  his  finger,  which  was  valuable,  and  put  it  into  her  hand. 
^  When  you  go  to  the  ball,  will  you  wear  this  and  give  it  me 
when  you  are  addressed  by  me?  Tou  will  know  me  again.  I 
shall  not  be  masked.  I  shall  not  dance  with  any  one  who  will  not 
give  me  the  ring.     You  will  not  let  any  other  person  have  it." 

^^  What  is  this  you  propose?  "  she  said.  ^'  This  ring  worth  eight 
pounds  you  give  me;  suppose  it  is  lost?  " 

"  Oh,  I  will  trust  it  to  you  to  keep  it  till  you  see  me  again,"  he 
said.  ^'  It  is  now  getting  late,  the  gate  at  the  landport  of  the  fort 
is  closed,  and  the  £rawbridge  is  drawn  up  at  gun-fire,  and  now  it 
wants  little  to  the  time.  I  must  leave  you,  but  do  keep  the  ring, 
aad  let  me  see  you  at  the  Pifiata  ball." 


WHICH  SHALL  IT  BE? 

A  SEQUEL  TO  "  WORTH  THE  WINNING." 

V. 

IN  WHICH  MB.  TBEEBT  HIKES  ACQUAINTANCE  WITH  AN  INTBKESTINO  IKVAUD. 

OuB  friends  at  Treeby  Cottage  spent  the  quietest  of  Christmas 
evenings.  Mr.  Treeby  had  had  it  in  his  mind  at  one  time  to  ask 
the  whole  batch  of  Jenkinsons  to  dinner,  and  ^'  make  a  night  of 
it,"  as  he  expressively  termed  it.  But  this  plan  had  to  be  aban- 
doned as  soon  as  it  came  to  Dr.  Mortemn's  ears. 

^^  A  dinner-party,  and  that  noisy  woman  and  her  noisy  daughters 
at  it?  A  fine  thing  for  my  patient,  to  be  sure  I  I  won't  allow  it, 
sir,"  said  the  physician;  and  there  was  no  more  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  Treeby  it  would  seem  ^'  made  a  night  of  it"  in  his  own 
fashion  up  in  his  study  by  himself^  for  he  never  showed  himself 
after  dinner,  and  complained  next  morning  of  a  violent  headache. 
Mr.  Reefer  kept  his  brother  company  one  half  of  the  evening,  and 
gave  the  ladies  the  benefit  of  his  society  the  other  half.  There  was 
the  usual  round  of  innocent  secular  songs,  interspersed,  at  Mrs. 
Treeby's  special  request,  with  a  few  sacred  pieces  appropriate  to 
the  cmuracter  of  the  day ;  and  Mr.  Reefer  divided  his  attention  aa 
equally  as  possible  between  the  four  ladies,  which  gave  him  little 
opportunity  for  paying  his  addresses  to  the  lady  of  his  love.  This 
drawback,  however,  did  not  disturb  his  equanimity  so  greatly  as 
it  might  have  done  had  he  not  been  able  to  count  on  another  day, 
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lor  it  hftd  been  definitely  agsieed  npon  that  he  and  his  imther 
should  not  leave  until  Satniday.  It  tvas  what  most  yoimg  mea 
would  have  called  a  hum-drum  cremng';  fafut  to  Amstin  the  qinet- 
neee^  the  parity,  the  freshness  and  geniality  of  tlw  tttinoq)Iiere,  the 
aroplicity  and  naturalness  of  some  of  the  pefsons  were  a  pleasant 
velief  af^  the  oppressiTe  excitement  of  town  life,  fiis  beiif  a 
lover  would  na^cally  add  to  the  feeling,  and  as  he  bent  over  Eaters 
shoulder,  with  has  oheek  so  close  to  hers,  and  tncned  the  leaves 
over  for  her,  how  he  must  hav«  rejoiced  in  the  frustration  of  thai 
dinnei^ar^  plan.  It  might  have  materially  enhanced  his  enjoy- 
ment had  the  thought  sudd^y  struck  the  rest  of  the  partj  that 
two  were  company,  but  five  were  not,  and  they  had  left  him  for  a 
little  alone  with  his  love;  but  to-morrow  was  oomii^.  Nor, 
perhaps,  as  he  seated  himself  beside  Maud,  were  his  Mgoets  veiy 
poignant  that  no  thought  suggestive  of  retirement  from  the  Boens 
nad  struck  her  ;  for  had  not  the  opposition  he  encoonterod  sons^ 
thing  piquant  in  it,  and  was  it  not  a  pleasant  addition  to  the 
music?  frobably  the  most  exciting  part  of  the  evening  was  when 
there  came  a  loud  ring  at  the  door-bell  just  before  prayers,  and 
directly  afterwards  Charles  entered  the  room  with  a  neat  little  note 
in  the  shape  of  a  cocked4iat,  addressed  to  Mrs.  Treeby  in  the  bold 
and  stylish  handwriting  of  Mrs.  Algernon  Jenkinson,  the  contents 
of  which  were  to  the  effect  that  Mrs.  Algernon  Jenkinson  would 
be  inexpressibly  happy  if  her  dear  Mrs.  Trentham  Treeby,  Mr. 
Trentham  Treeby,  ana  two  of  the  Misses  Trentham  Treeby  would 
give  her  the  pleasure  of  their  company  to  dinner  on  the  following 
evening  at  seven  o'clock,  to  meet  her  old  and  very  particular 
friend,  Mr.  Maddison  Binn-Wardour. 

^^  Shall  yon  accept,  mamma?"  asked  Kate. 

^I  can't  say,  my  love,  until  I  have  ibown  this  note  to  your 
father.     He  may  not  care  to  go." 

But  Mr.  Treeby  did  care. to  go,  and  Mrs.  Treeby  and  Emily 
liad  to  go,  and  Maud  chose  to  go,  and  so  they  went.  There  was 
no  other  stranger  at  Mrs.  Jenkinson's  party  besides  the  gentlemaa 
of  the  triple  name ;  but  Mrs.  Jenkinson  had  done  homage  to  the 
clvurch  in  giving  its  representative,  Mr.  Hawkes,  an  invitation. 
She  liked  to  show  her  respect  for  the  church  whenever  At  had 
Ae  opportunity,  and  she  had  been  told  that  the  vicar  enjoyed  a 
;good  dinner.  Besides,  she  always  experienced  a  feeling  of  bh^ 
&otion  and  comfort  ^hen  she  liad  a  clergyman  at  her  table ;  it 
jeemed,  jompehow,  as  if  reltgion  was  hovering  benignant  over  the 
'entertainment,  and  blessing  it.  That  firat  dinner-party  «f  the 
JenkiaifiGns',  «t  Marshwavd,  must,  I  think,  have  been  a  coaq)fels 
mocess,  for  Mr.  Treeby  was  loud  in  his  prsrises  of  it  for  long  iner- 
wards.  His  eulogies  were  prineipaUy  expended  on  Mrs.  Jenkbr- 
jon's  very  old  and  particiuar  finend,  Mr.  Wardomr,  who  seeoied 
to  have  taken  his  a£R3Ctions  completely  by  storm.    Mr.  Wardotf 
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was  a  shrivelied  up,  dyspeptacJooking  little  man,  with  features  cast 
in  the  Jewish  type^  a»d  a  gentle  and  almost  melancholy  manner. 
When  Mr.  Treeby  was  presented  to  him,  he  gaaed  at  him  pen- 
«ively  for  a  mo»c»ty  and  then  said,  in  his  gentle  way, 

^'  Excuse  me,  sir,  bat  are  you  not  Mn  IVerUham  Treeby?" 
**  Of  course  he  is,  my  dear  Mr.  Binn-Wardour  I "  cried  Mm. 
Jenkinson,  from  a  sofa  9A  the  other  end  of  the  room,  wiiere  she  was 
xegaling  Mn»  Treeby  with  a  snocinot  account  of  Mr,  Wardour^s 
antecedents*  ^^  Your  memory  must  really  have  been  playing  you 
false,  for  I  repeatedly  mentioned  Mr.  Treeby  to  you  by  his  full 
name  this  aftemoon^  when  I  told  you  you  would  have  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  him  here  this  evening.  What  would  your  London  phy- 
sician say,  my  dear  Mn  Wardour?" 

'^  That  memory,  sight,  hearing — all  were  going ;  that  I  was  not 
two  removes  fix>m  paralysis,  dear  friend,"  returned  Mr.  Wardour, 
pathetically.  ^^Then  you  are  Mr.  Trentham  Treeby?"  he  said, 
again  regarding  the  lord  of  Treeby  Cottage  with  thoughtful  eyes. 

^^  Trentham  r  Of  course  I  am.  That's  half  the  name  my  god- 
fathers and  godmothers  gave  me  in  my  baptism,  and  a  precious 
good  aristocratical  name  too,  by  Jove ! "  rephed  Mr.  Toasby,  in  his 
energetic  fashion. 

^*  Then  you  must  be  the  same,"  said  Mr.  Wardour,  mueingly. 
^^  I  asked,  sir,  because,  during  my  voyage  through  the  world,  I 
have  heard  and  known  of  many  families  of  the  name  of  Treeby, 
but  only  of  one  of  the  name  of  Trentham  Treeby.  You  must  be 
related  to  the  well-known  Lancashire  family." 

^'  Aelated?  Tm  the  family  itself!"  cried  Mr.  Treeby,  in  high 
delight.  ^^  You  see  before  you  the  sole  remaining  sciron  of  one  t£ 
the  oldest  and  out-«nd«-out  pure  blue  blood  families  in  the  kin^ 
doDfi.  My  father  was  known  all  over  Lancashire  for  his  broad 
acres  and  boundless  affulence  before  adversity  withered  it  all  up 
like  dry  grass — confound  her !  My  great-grandfather  was  a  knight 
of  Queen  Anne — knighted  for  inventing  a  maclune  with  a  long 
Greek  name,  which  I  don't  remember,  for  it's  ages  since  I  opened 
the  classics — and  married  a  peeress  in  her  own  right  You  seem 
up  in  heronry  and  the  ancient  county  families,  Mr.  Binndoor? 
This  is  something  like  a  high-bred  gentleman;  he  knows  another 
when  he  sees  him,"  continued  Mr.  Treeby  into  himself.  ^^  He's 
the  picture  of  a  genuine  aristocrat;  they're  always  seedy -looking 
and  white." 

'^  I  thought  I  could  not  be   mistaken,"  said   Mr.  Wardour, 

softly ;  ^^  your  look,  your  air,  your  whole  deportment,  sir,  might 

have  assured  me.    I  feel  honoured  in  making  your  acquaintance." 

^  So  do  I  in  making  yours,  or   my   name's  not  Trentham 

Tieeby  1"  returned  the  other,  enthusiastically. 

The  two  became  fast  friends  from  that  moment,  and  when  the 
left  the  room  after  dinner,  they  got  together  and  unbosomed 
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themaelves  freely  over  their  wine;  at  least,  Mr.  Treeby  unbosomed 
himself,  for  Mr.  Wardour,  though  he  seemed  desirous  of  drawing 
forth  his  neighbour's  confidence  as  much  as  possible,  contrived  to 
give  very  little  of  his  own  in  return.  Mr.  Treeby  was  great  on 
the  subject  of  his  patron  Lord  Boulder,  and  the  invitation  to  him- 
self and  family. 

^^  Lord  Boulder — Lord  Boul-der,  Ashleigh  Man-or,**  repeated 
Mr.  Wardour  to  himself,  meditatively,  when  Mr.  Treeby  came  to 
a  stop.  ^^  It  must  be  the  same.  Tell  me,  Mr.  Treeby,  is  he  not 
the  peer  who  takes  such  an  active  interest  in  the  speculative  enter- 

Erise  of  the  kingdom?  My  memory,  alas,  is  not  to  be  trusted," 
e  continued,  sorrowfully,  tapping  his  forehead  with  his  hand^ 
^^  memory,  sight,  hearing — all  failing — wasting  away,  wasting 
away  I " 

^^  That's  confounded  unfortunate,  Mr.  Binndoor,"  replied  Mr. 
Treeby,  sympathetically,  ^^but  it's  the  way  fortune  treats  her 
favourites  when  she  gets  tired  of  'em ;  pitches  'em  overboard  with- 
out a  tear.  Boulder  is  the  noble  peer  you  mean;  he  takes  shares 
in  every  new  company  that  shoves  its  head  above  water,  and  if  it 
sinks  under  the  submerging  wave,  he  snaps  his  fingers  at  it  and 
looks  out  for  the  next.  Til  be  bound  he's  heard  of  a  new  one,  and 
WQjits  me  at  Ashleigh  to  do  the  business  for  him.  I'm  his  agent 
for  the  ^Tan  and  Hide,'  as  I  told  you;  and  a  precious  paying 
concern  it  is,  by  Jove  1 " 

^^  So  you  did,  so  you  did;  you  did  tell  me;  I  recollect  it  per- 
fectly— ah  me ! "  And  Mr.  Wardour  sighed  deeply,  as  if  the  codt 
sciousness  of  possessing  a  memory  which  could  cheat  him  in  five 
minutes  was  too  much  for  him.  ^'  Has  his  lordship  any  other 
property  besides  Ashleigh,  Mr.  Treeby?"  he  asked,  after  he  had 
dramed  a  glass  of  port. 

^^  Yes,  he's  got  a  princely  estate  somewhere  in  the  outlands  of 
Scotland.  Hang  it!  what's  the  name  of  the  place?  My  memory's 
getting  its  turn,  I  think  I  Riptogie,  or  Pitbogie,  or  Rogi^pogie, 
something  or  other." 

^^  Has  he  no  other?  "  asked  Mr.  Wardour. 

^'  If  he  has  he's  never  let  out  a  syllable  of  it  to  me,  whidi 
wouldn't  be  like  his  lordship,"  replied  Mr.  Treeby. 

^^  He  has  never  mentioned  to  you  that  he  had  a  property  in 
Norfolk  called  ChilUngham  ? "  said  Mr.  Wardour. 

"Not  he,  Mr.  Binndoor,"  returned  Mr.  Treeby;  "has  he 
one?" 

"  Ah,"  said  Mr.  Wardour,  pensively,  and  then  paused  to  pour 
himself  out  another  glass  of  wine.  "Ah,"  he  repeated  in  the 
same  tone  when  he  had  tossed  off  the  fresh  bumper,  and  he  bent 
his  eyes  apparently  in  dreamy  meditation  on  the  table-cloth,  but 
was  really  looking  up  under  them  at  Mr.  Treeby  all  the  time.  "I 
believe  his  lordship  once  had  a  very  fine  property  of  that 
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I  believe  he  does  not  poesess  it  now ;  I  believe  it  was  sold  many 
years  ago.  But  my  memory,  my  memory,  Mr.  Treeby,  I  cannot 
trust  my  memory.  His  lordship  may  be  enjoying  Chillingham  at 
this  moment ;  he  may  have  sold  it  only  yesterday ;  he  may  never 
have  sold  it  at  all ;  there  may  be  no  such  place  in  existence ;  it 
may  be  all  a  delusion — a  fantasy  of  my  imagination,  a  dream ! " 

Here  Mr.  Wardour  put  his  hand  into  the  pocket  of  his  tail-coat 
in  search  of  his  handkerchief,  but  finding  no  such  article  there  he 
applied  his  table-napkin  to  his  eyes,  and  wiped  away  a  tear  of 
emotion  which  had  arisen  in  them. 

^^  It  must  be  a  confounded  nuisance  and  trying  disposition  of 
Providence  to  be  deprived  of  thepleasures  and  comforts  of  me- 
mory," remarked  Mr.  Treeby.  "  ^  Tnough  lost  to  sight  to  memory 
dear/  as  the  poets  say.    Fortune  was  always  an  ungrateful  slattin. 

Mr.  Wardour  seemed  wrapt  in  profound  meditation  for  some 
moments;  his  eyes  were  bent  alternately  on  the  table-cloth  and  on 
his  wine-^lass,  which  he  replenished  mechanically  at  short  in- 
tervals.  At  length,  he  looked  up  at  Mr.  Treeby  (he  had  been 
looking  under  at  him  for  the  last  five  minutes)^  and  said,  in  his 
most  gentle,  melancholy  tone: 

^^I  have  been  thinking  of  what  you  were  saying,  sir,  that  you 
considered  it  probable  his  lordship  was  on  the  point  of  investing 
money  in  some  new  company,  and  that  he  wished  to  have  your 
advice  and  assistance  before  doing  so.  Now,  Mr.  Treeby,  during 
the  course  of  my  voyage  through  this  sad  world,  I  have  been  in  a 
great  many  countries,  I  have  seen  various  peoples,  I  have  met  with 
all  sorts  of  characters,  I  have  dabbled  in  all  kinds  of  business,  I 
have  been  mixed  up  in  all  kinds  of  transactions.  My  latest  hobby 
has  been  taking  shares  in  many  of  those  new  companies  which 
have  started  up,  more  for  amusement  than  anythinc^  else,  and  to 
beguile  the  tedium  and  melancholy  of  an  invalid  ufe,  and  as  I 
have  always  been  my  own  agent,  I  flatter  myself  that  I  have 
gained  considerable  experience  as  to  their  general  principles  of 
working,  and  as  to  the  most  safe  and  profitable  way  of  investing 
in  them.  There  has  lately  come  within  my  knowledge  a  new 
company  which  has  been  projected  on  what  I  may  call  a  colossal 
scale,  and  which  bids  fair  to  be  the  most  prosperous  and  brilliant 
thing  of  the  kind  ever  known  in  this  country.  It  may  happen 
that  his  lordship  may  also  have  heard  of  it,  ana  that  it  is  the  very 
company  in  wnich  he  contemplates  taking  shares ;  and  what  I 
would  take  the  liberty  of  saying  to  you,  sir,  is  this,  that  if  such  is 
the  case,  you  might  mention  to  his  lordship  when  you  see  him  that 
you  are  acquainted  with  a  gentleman  who  is  fully,  thoroughl]^, 
and  intimately  acquainted  with  every  matter  connected  with  this 
new  company,  and  that  he  will  be  happy  to  afford  him  all  the 
advice  and  assistance  in  his  power  shoula  he  see  fit  to  avail  himself 
of  them." 
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^His  lordship  I  his  lordship  will  be  delighted,  Mr.  Windoor," 
died  Mr.  Treeby.  ^  He'll  have  you  down  to  his  place,  and  talk 
to  you  face  to  face,  by  JTove  I  Bat  there's  your  raemoiy,  yon 
know,  hoVU  you  manage  about  it?" 

<<Do  you  think  I  could  trust  it,  my  dear  sir?"  returned  Mr. 
Wardour,  with  a  sad  smile.  ^  I  commit  everything  to  paper  at 
once." 

And  he  drew  a  bulky  memorandum-book  significantly  from  his 
pocket. 

^^  If  none  of  you  will  do  further  justice  to  my  '36,  gentlemen,  I 
propose  that  we  join  the  ladies,"  said  the  host. 

And  the  four  adjourned  to  the  drawing-room. 

VI. 

PBELnaiVA&T. 

Meakwhile,  at  Treeby  Cotuge,  Austin  Beefer  was  taking 
the  opportunity  of  confiding  his  passion  to  Kate.  He  had  seen 
Mrs.  Treeby  alone  that  morning,  and  had  told  her  that  he  pre- 
snmed  she  had  been  made  aware  of  the  oonversartion  which  had 
taken  place  between  himself  and  Mr.  Treeby. 

**  Yes,  Mr,  Reefer,"  she  said,  "  Mr.  Treeby  told  me  about  it, 
and  of  cottiBe  the  suddenness  of  it  took  me  a  little  by  surprise; 
but  I  am  quite  willing  with  Mr.  Treeby  that  you  should  speak  to 
Kate  herself,  Itnd  ascertain  what  her  sentiments  are."* 

^^  Then  I  have  your  fullest  consent?"  he  said. 

^It  is  sudden — very  sudden,"  she  replied,  speaking  more  to 
herself  than  to  him ;  ^^  and  you  must  not  feel  flurprised,  Mr. 
fiee&r,  if  it  should  seem  so  to  Kate,  and  should  startle  her  a  little. 
A  young  girl's  feelings,  you  know,  are  usually  much  slower  of 
development  than  a  man's." 

Mrs.  Treeby  advanced  this  proposition  with  the  most  charming 
forgetfulness  of  the  fact  that  her  own  impulsive  love  for  young 
Mr.  Treeby  save  a  flat  denial  to  it.  Her  theory  was,  that  maidens 
should,  and  that  they  did,  deliberate  a  good  deal  before  falling  in  love 
with  men ;  and,  like  many  other  worthy  theorists,  it  never  seemed 
lo  oocnr  to  her  that  theories  are  occasionally  contradicted  in  prao- 
tioe.  How  these  elderly  people,  while  remembering  dennite 
events,  gradually  loae  the  perception  of  past  modifications  of 
emotional  and  mental  circamstance.  As  age  advances  memory 
aeems  to  become  dead  to  the  world  of  feeling,  and  to  live  only  in 
the  world  of  material  &ct. 

^  If  my  daughter,"  continued  Mrs.  Treeby,  "  should  give  you  a 
fiivourable  answer,  I  would  be  the  last  to  stand  in  the  way  of  her 
wishes,  for  I  caimot  tell  you,  Mr.  Reefer,  how  deeply  1  feel  on 
such  matters.    I  think  one  cannot  hold  too  sacred,  or  dierish  loo 
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csnfyHjy  the  feelings  of  a  yoang  girl's  heart  on  a  questioB  like 
that  of  marriage;  and  I  am  strongly  opposed  to  a  mothei^s  using 
her  influence  either  in  the  way  of  coercion  or  prohibition,  unless 
there  is  some  urgent  reason  for  doing  so.  You  will  be  the  only 
man  who  has  ever  asked  Kate  to  be  his  wife— ^the  only  man, 
indeed,  in  her  own  station  with  whom  she  has  ever  had  the  oppo^- 
tanity  of  becoming  acquainted.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been 
better  if  she  could  have  seen  a  little  more  of  society;  but  I  think 
Katie  is  one  who  knows  her  own  mind,  and  if  she  accepts  you,  I 
shall  feel  quite  sure  she  gives  herself  to  you  heart  and  soul;  1  don't 
think  you  are  one  who  would  be  satisfied  yourself  unless  you  knew 
that  that  was  the  case,"  she  added,  looking  up  in  his  face  and 
oniting.  ^And  I  like  you^  Mr.  Reefer;  I  know  scaroely 
mytfaing  of  you  beyond  what  I  have  seen  of  you  myself  in  these 
kst  three  days,  but  I  think  you  are  true  and  good,  and  will  watch 
over  my  darHng." 

**It  is  very  generous  of  you  to  say  so,  Mrs.  Treeby,"  replied 
Austin.  ^  I  hardly  feel  tiiat  I  deserve  such  a  good  opinion ;  I 
assure  you  I  feel  as  if  I  was  ^oing  to  do  a  guilty  thing  in  asking 
your  daughter  to  be  my  wife — as  if  I  was  making  you  a  base 
letum  for  your  hospitality ;  but  I  am  buoyed  up  by  the  hope  that 
if  she  gives  me  a  favourable  answer,  I  shall  be  able  to  prove  that 
your  confidence  in  me  is  not  misplaced.'* 

"Yes,  I  like  you,  Mr.  Reefer,"  repeated  Mrs.  Treeby,  looking 
at  him  tenderly;  and  perhaps  a  little  sadly  too.  ^'  I  wish  I  was  as 
certain  that  the  blessed  One,  whose  birth  we  commemorated  U^ 
gedier  yesterday,  was  as  dear  to  you  as  my  daughter — nay^  a 
mousand  times  more  precious." 

"I  fear  that  I  do  not  devote  as  much  time  and  thought  to 
religious  matters  as  I  ought,"  he  replied,  gravely ;  ^*  but  do  not  think 
I  am  wholly  indifi^rent  to  them,  Mrs.  Treeby.  If  one  thing  is 
calculated  to  attract  our  adoration  and  love  more  than  another, 
ssrety  it  is  our  Lord's  character." 

^  jTefl,  dear  Mr.  Reefer;  but  don't  be  content  with  loving  and 
admiring  at  a  distance — with  looking  at  the  Saviour  of  men 
merely  as  a  far-ofif  being  in  history.  Go  near  to  Him,  and  see 
what  a  glorious  person  He  is,  and  how  in  all  the  world  He  is  the 
only  friend  any  one  can  have  worth  the  name.  What  would  I 
have  done  without  Him  all  these  years !  Don't  think  me  intru- 
sive, Mr.  Reefer,  but  I  had  four  ^brothers  once,  all  very  dear 
to  me,  and  I  know  how  loveable,  and  noble  and  high-minded 
young  men  may  be  without  having  learned  what  the  great  object 
of  lire  ought  to  be— *the  only  object  which  will  really  repay  por- 
Buit^— to  merge  self  in  God,  to  nail  the  heart  to  the  Cross,  and  to 
haiw  no  life  but  in  Him  who  hangs  there.  My  brothers  are  all 
dead.  Did  they  learn  the  secret  before  they  went?  God  knows 
—God  only  knows.    He  has  been  very  gracious  to  me ;  it  seems 
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sometimes  as  if  I  heard  His  voice  saying,  '  All  are  safe.'  Would 
that  the  voice  could  always  ring  in  my  ears.  How  can  I  look 
forward  to  not  meeting  them  again?  xet  if  they  were  without 
that  knowledge  I  never  shall." 

She  paused  a  moment,  tears  rolling  down  her  cheek ;  and  as  she 
repeated  with  most  mournful  but  most  decided  emphaas,  ^^I  never 
shall,"  Austin  felt  the  words  entering  into  him  and  thrilUng  him 
with  their  infinite  pathos. 

^^  You  are  young  now,  Mr.  Reefer,  and  rejoicing  like  a  giant  to 
run  your  race,  and  if  Kate  is  to  run  it  with  you,  I  would  like  to 
think  of  you  as  both  with  your  eyes  set  on  the  best  goal,  so  that 
beyond  it  you  may  be  sure  of  meeting  again  where  maniage  is 
unknown.  Forgive  me,  Mr.  Reefer.  I  am  an  old  woman,  who 
has  known  something  of  the  bitterness  of  life,  and  who  knows  the 
only  true  source  of  its  sweetness;  but  perhaps  I  may  be  rude  and 
ovei>-earnest  in  speaking  of  the  matter  which  lies  nearest  my  heart'' 

^^  I  have  some  idea  what  a  saint  is  like  now,"  thought  Austin, 
returning  the  gaze  of  the  deep-set  eyes,  in  which  the  quiet  light  of 
a  rich  and  steady  enthusiasm  burned,  of  such  a  type  as  we  may 
imagine  kindled  in  the  eyes  of  the  martyrs.  ^^  This  is  truth,"  he 
thought;  ^^this  earnestness  of  hers  comes  from  the  &ct8  of  ez* 
perience,  not  from  the  appearances  of  fancy.  Her  belief  are 
entwined  with  the  fibres  other  being,  and  she  speaks  of  what  she 
knows,  not  of  what  she  imagines." 

"What  need  of  apology,  Mrs.  Treeby?"  he  said.  "Rather 
accept  my  thanks,  and  the  assurance  of  how  much  I  feel  your 
kindly  interest  in  me.  If  I  am  to  be  made  happy  before  I  go,  it 
will  add  not  a  little  to  my  happiness  to  remember  who  is  to  be  my 
mother-in-law." 

"You  are  goin^  to  speak  to  her  to-day?" 

"  Yes,  this  evenmg,  when  you  are  all  away;  it  will  be  a  good 
opportunity." 

"  And  if  you  win  her,  Mr.  Reefer,"  said  Mrs.  Treeby,  taldng 
his  hand  in  hers  and  holding  it  caressingly,  ^'  if  my  darhng  gives 
herself  into  your  keeping,  you  will  guide  her  and  cherish  her  with 
all  tenderness,  will  you  not?" 

Austin  replied  by  squeezing  the  hand  that  rested  in  his  own,  and 
went  away  to  his  brother^s  room,  feeling  as  if  he  would  like  to 
have  some  image  of  that  saintly  presence  constantly  by  him,  which 
he  micht  sometimes  look  at  and  worship.  Mrs.  Treeby  sat  for  a 
few  mmutes  in  a  meditative  mood,  wonaering  within  herself  how 
the  matter  would  end ;  strong  in  belief  of  Austin — foigetfol,  as 
simple  well-wishing  minds  like  hers  are  apt  to  be,  oi  the  dire 
betrayal  of  her  own  young  trust— and  ready  to  wish  him  God 
speed,  yet  with  an  unaccountable  presentiment  that  he  would  meet 
with  disappointment — that  Ejtte  would  give  him  an  absolute 
refusal. 
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BARON  TAUCHNITZ. 

British  and  American  writers  owe  a  large  debt  of  gratitude  to 
Bason  TAUCHNirZy  who  came  forward  at  a  time  when  the  rights 
of  English  Authors  were  wholly  unprotected,  and  constantly  in- 
vaded, and  without  any  possible  claim  on  their  part,  ofiered  them 
most  liberal  terms  for  the  Continental  Copyright  of  their  pro- 
ductions. 

Conduct  so  honourable,  and  liberality  so  remarkable,  could  not 
fail  of  reward.  The  Tauchnitz  Collection  speedily  superseded  all 
others,  and  is  now  unrivalled  and  unapproachable.  No  English  or 
American  traveller  on  the  Continent  fails  to  provide  himself  with  a 
supply  of  those  handy  and  well-printed  volumes,  which  prove 
such  pleasant  companions  on  railway  and  steam-boat,  and  serve  to 
beguile  the  tedium  of  a  long  evening  at  an  hotel. 

The  Collection,  which  comprises  the  best  works  of  all  the  most 
eminent  writers  of  the  present  day,  now  numbers  One  Thousand 
Volumes.  Baron  Tauchnitz  has  worthily  marked  this  point 
in  his  great  undertaking,  by  an  exceedingly  beautiful  reprint  of  the 
New  Testament;*  and  has  confided  the  super\nsion  of  the  volume 
to  the  learned  Pbofessob  Tischendorf,  of  Lfcipsic,  than  whom 
no  one  better  qualified  for  the  task  could  be  found. 

Well  is  it  observed  by  Professor  Tischendorf,  in  his  Intro- 
duction to  this  beautiful  reprint:  ^^A  magnificent  display  of 
human  intellect  in  the  Literature  of  England  and  America  was 
that  which  the  noble  originator  of  this  Collection  aspired  to  accom- 
plish for  the  benefit  of  the  educated  world  beyond  the  native 
countries  of  the  authors  represented.  As  the  Thousandth  Volume 
he  introduces  the  Word  of  God  which  we  have  received  at  the 
hands  of  the  Apostles  of  the  Lord ;  and  it  is  without  a  doubt  the 
most  worthy  crown  of  this  edifice  erected  by  human  genius.'*  * 

Vast  as  it  is,  the  edifice  is  not  more  than  half  completed;  and 
we  hope  to  record  the  publication  of  the  Two  Thousandth  Volume 
of  the  Collection. 

*  The  Neir  Testament.  The  Authorised  English  Version,  with  Introduction 
and  Various  Readings  from  the  three  most  celebrated  manuscripts  of  the 
orifcinal  Greek  Text.  Bj  Constantine  Tischendorf.  Tauchnitz  Edition ;  vol. 
1000.    Leipzic,  1869. 
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Five  white  pebbles  he  cast  in  the  river, 
Five  magic  words  on  his  nervous  lips  quiver, 
But  what  makes  Sir  Courcy  turn  pallid,  and  shiver? 
He  sees  the  house  of  his  lady  love, 
He  marks  a  light  in  her  chamber  move; 
The  casement  is  open'd,  a  ladder  let  down, 
With  a  terrible  oath,  and  a  fierce  dark  frown. 
The  lover  beholds  a  page  descend;  • 
There  was  not  a  doubt  of  that  figure  and  face 
Surpassing  the  Graces  themselves  in  grace, 
Sucn  as  the  knight  had  lov'd  to  trace. 
And  with  it  his  thoughts  of  home  to  blend 
Hopes  now  crushed,  and  brought  to  an  end ! 
One  moment — the  vision  has  pass'd  away, 
The  moonbeams  alone  on  the  still  waves  play. 
He  bit  his  nails  till  they  could  not  be  shorter. 
He  curs'd  the  white  pebbles,  the  landscape  ^^  in  water;' 
He  wished  (most  unknightly)  that  woman  and  beauty 
Were  consign'd  to  a  region  both  torrid  and  sooty. 
He  stamp'd  with  such  fury  his  feet  were  quite  sore, 
The  pain  seem'd  to  soothe,  so  he  stamp'd  away  more^ 
Till  at  length  starting  wildly,  he  mounted  his  steed, 
And  swept  o'er  the  ground  at  a  desperate  speed. 

III. 
"  Over  the  hills,  and  far  away," 
He  is  spurring  before  the  break  of  day. 
Those  whom  he  met  must  have  thought  him  insane. 
Or  the  Wandering  Jew  in  a  cavalier  vein. 
Or  one  doing  }>enance  for  naughty  deed, 
Or  trying  to  break  in  a  sorcerer^s  steed ; 
The  sight  was  so  fearful,  men  shook  their  heads, 
And  muttered  a  pray'r  and  told  their  beads. 
De  Vere  had  a  constitution  strong. 
Such  as  to  judges  and  popes  belong. 
Or  he  could  not  have  stood  such  a  shaking  of  bones, 
Such  gallopping  fierce  over  boulders  of  stones. 

Such  jerky  and  uneasy  motion. 
Such  leaping  of  trenches  and  fences  and  wall. 
Without  breaking  his  neck  by  a  stumble  or  fall ; 

But  of  all  this  he  had  not  a  notion. 
The  feat  of  Dick  Turpin  was  nothing  to  this 
(If  it  ever  took  place,  which  is  dubious,  I  wis). 
If  it  did,  he  had  roads  that  he  coold  not  well  miss, 
But  De  Vere  had  no  milestone  to  point  out  the  wayi 
And  ^^  finger-po8t«"  date  from  a  much  later  day; 
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In  fact,  if  there  had  been  inscriptions  thus  telling. 

They  were  useless  to  him — ^he  was  backward  in  spelling. 

It  was  quite  unbecoming  in  one  of  his  station 

To  read  and  to  write — ^*twas  a  monk's  occupation. 

A  knight  was  effeminate,  low,  mean,  and  muddy, 

Who  made  use  of  brains  for  such  purpose  as  study; 

His  steed  was  the  Pegasus  most  to  his  mind. 

And  a  +  was  sufficient  to  show  he  had  sign'd 

Any  document,  testament,  deed,  or  a  letter; 

With  a  stout  sword  to  back  it,  no  pen-craft  was  better, 

For  more  litigation  and  cost  comes  from  writing 

Than  heads  knockM  together  disputing  or  fighting. 

But  thoughts  such  as  these  did  not  worry  De  Vere, 

His  mind  and  his  heart  were  duetting  elsewhere; 

He  muttered  ^^ revenge!''  with  clench'd  teeth,  while  oa 

spurring, 
To  such  rude  exertions  his  steed  not  demurring; 
For  it  seem'd  to  surmise  great  events  were  at  stake^ 
And  fleet  as  Marrow  sped  on  for  his  sake. 
Until  they  ^vMr  stopp'd  in  their  flying  career. 
The  gates  of  the  castle  long  sought  for  appear. 
De  Courcy  dismounted,  and  as  he  drew  near, 
A  burst  of  wild  merriment  grates  on  his  ear ; 

And  flambeaux  were  flashing. 

Gray  music  was  crashing ; 
That  ''high  junks"  were  rife,  it  was  perfectly  clear. 

«  Shout  on ! "  yell'd  De  Vere, 
''  Rude  finest  I  should  be,  what  with  rent  clothes  and 

splashing. 
But  I  long  to  give  all  a  confounded  good  thrashing, 
Though  soon  tney  shall  have  a  strong  taste  of  my  mind. 
No  doubt  all  this  row  is  but  simply  a  blind 
To  cover  the  mischief  now  lurking  behind. 
And  open  the  false-hearted  maiden's  retreat ; 
But **  he  added  some  oaths  that  I  will  not  repeat. 

With  intentions  thus  foul. 

And  a  horrible  scowl. 
Sir  Courcy  he  vow'd,  from  the  depth  of  his  soul. 
That  his  sword  should  be  wetted  in  gore  that  night ; 
And  mounting  the  staircase — ^he  well  knew  the  way— > 
He  went  to  the  chamber  the  lady  to  slay, 
And  saw,  plain  enough,  by  the  moon's  feeble  light, 
Descend  from  the  casement  a  form  svelte  and  slight 
No  mistaking  that  figure,  though  dress'd  i  la  rigueuTf 

As  a  page  of  some  showy  pretension, 
'Twas  the  true  oeau-ideal,  or  something  more  real^ 

Of  the  lady  of  whom  I  made  mention. 

March — ^YOL.  CXLIV.  NO.  DLXXIX.  T 
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He  rusli'd  to  the  window,  a  knight  was  below, 

Who  was,  without  doubt,  both  his  rival  and  foe; 

Then  down  the  rope-ladder  attempted  to  gQ« 

Never  trust  such  expedients  for  flight  or  evasion, 

Unless  you  are  ^^  up  "  to  the  mark  and  ooeasion ; 

In  seeking  a  ^^rib/'  yaur*8  may  ^et  out  of  joint 

Should  you  be  in  a  hurry,  or  miss  the  least  point 

De  Vere  was  a  man-of-war  heavily  plated, 

A  stout  man  to  boot,  so  ill-fortune  was  fated ; 

He  fell  with  a  crash  that  no  small  stir  created. 

The  page  and  the  knight  both  ran  quick  to  his  aid. 

^'  Saints,  help  me  I "  exclaim'd  the  now  terrified  nuddy 

**  Why,  no — surely,  yes — ^'tis  De  Courcy,  my  lover^ 

Oh  I  horror  of  horrors,  he  will  not  recover ! 

Call  the  leech-^bring  some  water — ^ah  1  what  shall  I  do?" 

Here  De  Vere,  who  was  sprawling  full  length,  cried  oat 

*^Ughl 
Of  women  the  falsest,  I  owe  this  to  you* 
I  thought  you  were  faithful,  alas !  to  my  ^row^ 
But  you  and  your  knight  shall  pay  deart|||^monDwP' ' 
^^I  and  my  knight?  why,  De  Vere^ ' ti», my  brotbtr; 
We  agreed  in  a  game  to  elope  with  each  other; 
To  day  is  his  weading,  and  grand  masquerading, 
And  you  spoil  all  the  fun  by  your  jealous  upbraiding.** 
De  Vere  rubb'd  his  eyes,  and  confusion  stole  o'er  him. 
As  the  sister  and  brother  stood  really  before  him; 
And  grasping  their  hands,  he  related  his  story, 
How  with  '^  water  bewitch'd  "  he  had  rusted  his  glory* 
More  humbled  than  hurt  from  the  ground  he  was  lifted, 
And  cun^d  the  weak  folly  in  which  he  had  drifted. 

But  a  sweet  voice  replied^ 

^*  When  you  woo  a  young  bride, 
Let  it  be  with  a  full  heart's  reception; 

Let  no  vision  or  bubble 

Tour  honest  thoughts  trouble. 
Lest  they  lead  you  to  misconception !  *' 
The  maid  added  archly,  ^^  Of  ladders  beware, 
No  mail-coated  warriors  in  safety  they  bear ; 
Whenever  such  fancies  your  mood  may  ei^^age^ 
Take  a  woman's  advice — and  be  dreufd  as  a  page!  ^ 
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SHADOW-HUNTED  SHADOWS. 

What  shadows  we  are,  and  what  shadows  we  pursue!  Thia 
lefiection  of  an  elder  statesman  and  a  flpreater,  was  often  in  the 
mind  of  the  late  Sir  James  Graham,  anc^  towards  the  close  of  his 
life,  not  unfrequently  on  his  lips. 

'Opi  yip  ^ftas  iMw  Zprat  cKXX«y  4rX^ 
*Etdmk\  6aotMtp  (fi^um^  f  mu^v  2KIAN, 

0  cmroi  hrnmman  I  o  quantum  est  in  rebus  inane  I  Men  were  ever 
of  old,  and  they  are  found  to  be  now,  the  willing  victims  of  illusion 
in  all  stages  of  life:  children,  youths,  adults,  and  old  men,  all,  as 
Emerson  puts  it,  are  led  by  one  bauble  or  another:  Toganidnii 
the  goddess  of  illusion,  Proteus,  or  Momus,  or  GyUTs  Mocking — 
for  the  Power  has  many  names — ^is  stronger  tnan  the  Titans,, 
stronger  than  Apollo.  ^  There  are  as  many  pillows  of  illusion  as 
flakes  in  a  snow  slvm.  We  wake  from  one  dream  into  another 
dream.'  Tlie  toyJ^  be  sure,  are  various,  and  are  graduated  ia 
refinement  to  the  quality  of  the  dupe.''  For  instance,  the  intelleo- 
tnal  man  requires  a  fine  bai^  while  the  sots  are  easily  amused. 
^^But  everylxKly  is  drugged  with  his  own  frenzy,  and  the  pageant 
marckea  at  all  hours,  with-  music  and  banner  and  badge.''  False 
glozing  pleasures,  to  adbpt  George  Herbert^s  diction, 
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Foolish  nijB^t-flres,  women's  and  dmldren'a  wishes. 
Chases  in  arras,  gflded  emptiness, 
Shadows  weil  awunted,  dreams  in  a  eareer, 
XmkKMder'd  lkS|.  notbing  between  two  dishes^ 

These  are  the  pleasuxaahaia.     • 

Mnem  Antoninus,  in  his  Meditations,  harps  on  the  note  of 
Shadow-hunting  or  ShadoW'-hunted  Shadows.  You  will  soon  be 
reduced  to  aahes  and  skeleton,  he  keeps  telling  himself;  and  even 
if  you  leave  a  name, — ^what  is  a  name?  vox  et  vrceterea  nihil. 
The  shadows  you,  a  shade,  pursue,  are  miserably  shadowy.  The 
prins  of  life  are  so  mean,  he  says,  that  to  scuffle  for  them  is  ridi- 
cohras^  and  puts  him  in  mind  of  a  parcel  of  puppies  snarling  for  a 
bone,  or  of  the  contests  of  children  for  a  toy.  Wherever  he  looks, 
the  wide  world  over,  and  in  whatever  age  of  its  historv,  he  sees 
abundance  of  people  very  busy,  and  big  with  their  projects,  who 
drop  off  presently,  and  moulder  to  dust  and  ashes.  The  freshest 
laurels  wither  iqpaoe^  and  the  echoes  of  Fame  are  soon  silenced. 
The  ^  insect  youth"  that  people  the  air  and  make  it  murmurous 
with  busy  life, — ^is  not  their  close  resemblance  to  the  children  of 
men  one  <rf  poetry's  eommonplaces? 

t2 
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To  Contemplation's  sober  eye 

Such  is  tne  raoe  of  Man ; 
And  they  that  creep,  and  they  that  fly. 

Shall  end  where  they  began. 
Alike  the  busy  and  the  gay 
But  flutter  through  life's  little  day 
In  fortune's  varying  colours  drest ; 

Brush'd  by  the  hand  of  rough  Mischance 

Or  chili'd  by  Age,  their  airy  dance 
They  leave,  in  dust  to  rest. 

Having  asked  to  be  told  her  fortune  by  the  Wise  Wight  of 
Mucklestane  Moor,  Miss  Ilderton,  in  Scott's  story,  is  told  by  the 
cynical  Recluse  that  it  is  a  simple  one;  an  endless  chase  through 
life  after  follies  not  worth  catching,  and  when  caught,  successively 
thrown  away — a  chase,  pursued  from  the  days  of  tottering  infancy 
to  those  of  old  age  upon  his  crutches.  ^^  Toys  and  merry-makings 
in  childhood — ^love  and  its  absurdities  in  youth — spadille  and 
basto  in  age,  shall  succeed  each  other  as  objects  of  pursuit^ 
flowers  and  butterQies  in  spring — butterflies  and  thistledown  in 
summer — withered  leaves  in  autumn  and  wint^>— all  pursued,  all 
caught,  all  flung  aside."  Que  votU-eUes  faire  W^i  grand  matinf 
Cleofas  asks  his  demon-guide,  concerning  ees  persannea  whose 
early  rising  and  eager  bustle  have  caught  and  fixed  his  attention. 
*^  Ce  que  vous  souhaitez  de  savoir,  reprit  le  D^mon,  est  une  chose 
digne  d'etre  observ^e.  Vous  allez  voir  an  tableau  des  soins,  des 
mouvements,  des  peines  que  les  pauvres  mortels  se  donnent  pendant 
cette  vie,  pour  remplir,  le  plus  agr^ablement  qu'il  leur  est  possible, 
ce  petit  dspace  qui  est  entre  leur  naissance  et  leur  mort"  Mn 
Battle's  philosophy  of  life,  as  expounded  in  her  opinions  on 
whist,  is  at  one  with  that  of  graver  and  greater  authonties.  She 
regards  man  as  a  gaming  animal,  who  must  be  always  trying  to 
get  the  better  in  something  or  other — ^a  passion  that  can  scaroely, 
she  contends,  be  more  safely  expounded  than  in  a  game  at  cards- 
cards  being  a  temporary  illusion;  in  truth,  a  mere  drama;  '^for 
we  do  but  play  at  being  mightily  concerned,  where  a  few  idle 
shillings  are  at  stake,  yet,  durm^  the  illusion,  we  are  as  mightily 
concerned  as  those  whose  stake  is  crowns  and  kingdoms."  Thej 
are  a  sort  of  dream -fighting,  she  argues;  much  ado,  great  battling, 
and  little  bloodshed;  mighty  means  for  disproportioned  ends; 
quite  as  diverting,  and  a  great  deal  more  innoxious,  than  many  of 
those  more  serious  games  of  life,  which  men  play,  without  esteenh 
ing  them  to  be  such.     Telle  est  la  vie^  as  most  of  us  live  it. 

Dream  after  dream  ensues, 
And  still  they  dream  that  they  shall  still  succeed, 
And  still  are  disappointed, 

writes  WiUiam  Cowper.    Not  at  all  in  the  same  measure  or 
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manner,  but  pretty  much  to  the  same  efiecty  writes  the  pictu- 
resqne  poet  of  Belb  and  Pomegranates: 

It  is  but  to  keep  the  nerves  at  stram. 

To  dry  one's  eyes  and  laugh  at  a  fall^ 
And  baffled,  get  up  to  begin  again, — 

So  the  ohaoe  take  up  one's  me,  that's  alL 
While,  look  but  once  nom  your  farthest  bound. 

At  me  so  deep  in  the  dust  and  dark. 
No  sooner  the  old  hope  drops  to  ground 
Than  a  new  one,  straight  to  the  self-same  mark, 

I  shape  me — 
Ever 
Bemoved  I 

Side  by  side  with  the  massivenees  of  the  Roman  Past^  muses 
Mr.  Hawthorne,  all  matters  that  we  handle  or  dream  of  now-ar 
days  look  evanescent  and  visionary  alike ;  and  he  pictures  accord- 
ingly his  four  chief  figures  in  ^^  Transformation"  as  persons  con- 
scious of  this  dreamy  character  of  the  present,  as  compared  with 
the  square  blocks  of  granite  wherewith  the  Romans  built  their 
lives.  ^^  Perhaps  it  even  contributed  to  the  fanciful  merriment 
which  was  just  now  their  mood.  When  we  feel  ourselves  fading 
into  shadows  and  unrealities,  it  seems  hardly  worth  while  to  be 
sad,  but  rather  to  laugh  as  gaily  as  we  can,  and  ask  little  reason 
wherefore." 

There  is  a  deal  that  is  suggestive  in  the  Abb6  Gterbet's  dis- 
ooursiDgs  in  the  Catacombs  at  Rome.  ^^Ce  dernier  caique  de 
rhomme,"  he  says,  in  what  has  been  called  a  commentary  on 
fiossuefs  moty  that  the  corpse  of  a  man  becomes  a  je  ne  aais  qwn, 
for  which  there  is  no  name  in  any  language — '^  oette  forme  si 
vague,  si  effitc^,  k  peine  empreinte  sur  une  poussiire  k  peu  prte 
impalpable,  volatile,  presque  transparente,  d'un  blanc  mat  et 
incertain,  est  ce  qui  donne  le  mieux  quelque  id6e  de  ce  que  les 
anciens  appelaient  une  ombre.  Cette  forme  est  plus  frSfe  que 
I'aile  d'un  papillon,  plus  prompte  k  s'evanouir  que  la  goutte  de 
ros^  suspendue  k  un  orin  d'herbe  au  soleil;  un  peu  d'air  agit^  par 
votre  mam,  un  souffle,  un  son  deviennent  ici  des  agents  puissanta 
qui  peuvent  aneantir  en  une  seconde  ce  que  dix-sept  si^cles,  peut- 
Stre,  de  destruction  ont  epargne.  Voyez,  vous  venez  de  respirer^ 
et  la  forme  a  disparu.  YoiU  la  fin  de  I'histoire  de  I'homme  en  ce 
monde."  What  shadows  we  are  1  Ashes  to  ashes  ends,  even  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  man's  noblest  story;  and  dust  to  dust  con- 
cludes his  noblest  song. 

O  death  all-eloauent !  you  onlv  prove 

What  dust  we  doat  on,  when  Mas  man  we  bye. 

Hawthorne's  Gervayse  Hastings  is  a  type  and  symbol,  when  he 
describes  himself  as  depressed  by  a  haunting  perception  of  un- 
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reality;  aa  ooe  to  whom  all  things,  all  penoniy  are  like  diadows 
flickering  on  the  wall.  ^^  Neither  have  I  mjrself  any  leal  <zi8t- 
ence/'  he  says,  ^^  but  am  a  shadow  like  the  rest."  And  the  end- 
not  to  say  the  moral— of  his  story  may  serve  to  j«mind  us  of  the 
Abbe  Gerbet's  words.    Oenrayse  Hastings  is  scttted  with  other 

Siests'  at  a  feast — of  Tery  odd  fellows— oTer  whom  is  suspended 
e  skeleton  of  the  oddest  of  all,  the  founder  of  the  feast.  Aa  the 
speaker  ceased  his  confession  of  shadowy  experiences^  ^'  it  so  chanced 
that  at  this  juncture  the  decayed  ligaments  of  the  skeleton  gave 
way,  and  the  dry  bones  fell  together  in  a  heap.  ...  The 
attention  of  the  company  being  thus  diverted,  for  a  single  instant, 
from  Gervaysc  Hastings,  they  perceived,  on  turning  again  towards 
him,  that  the  old  man  had  undergone  a  change.  His  shadow  had 
ceased  to  flicker  on  the  wall."  The  woe  of  tjtos  old  man  was,  that 
to  him  the  world  to  come  was  all  shadow  too. 

Mrs.  Sohimmelpenninck  expresses  her  belief  that  in  youth  aid 
middle  age  there  is  often  a  real  conviction  of  the  transitory  natue 
of  the  most  established  temporal  things,  but  that  in  old  age  it  is 
not  merely  a  conviction,  but  a  vivid  palpable  reality,  and  that  the 
eternal  mountains  do  then  indeed  appear  near  at  hand,  while  all  the 
campaign  around  seems  faded  into  shadowy  distance;  and  she 
inclines  to  say,  like  the  monk,  who  for  forty  years  had  exhiUted 
the  picture  of  the  Last  Supper,  that  he  had  seen  so  many  paai 
away,  that  himself  and  those  ne  spoke  to  seemed  a  shadow,  while 
the  blessed  institution  of  the  Holy  Supper  stood  before  him  alone 
a  reality.  But  many  is  the  young  heart  that  feels  as  Margaret 
Hale  felt,  in  Mrs.  Gaskell's  story,,  when  to  her  life  seemed  a  viin 
show,  so  unsubstantial,  and  flickering,  and  fleeting,  and  whoi  ^it 
was  as  if  from  some  aerial  belfry,  high  up  above  the  stir  and  jar  of 
the  earth,  there  was  a  bell  continually  tolling,  ^  All  are  shadows! 
— all  are  pasung  I— all  is  past  I '  '* 

Le  terns  tneme  sera  detrmtj  as  La  Bniy&re  says:  '^oe  n'est  qu'im 
point  dans  les  espaces  immenses  de  F^ternit^,  et  il  sera  effiuse.  0 
y  a  de  16g^res  et  frivoles  circonstances  du  terns,  qui  ne  sont  pis 
stables,  qui  passent,  et  que  j'appelle  des  modes,  la  grandeur,  h 
faveur,  les  richesses,  la  puissance,  I'autorit^,  I'ind^pendance,  le 
plaisir,  les  joies,  la  superfluity.  Que  deviendront  ces  modes, 
quand  le  tems  meme  aura  disparu?  La  vertu  seule,  si  pea  i  la 
mode,  va  au-del&  des  tems.'' 

Between  two  worlds  life  hovers  like  a  star 
'Twixt  night  and  mom,  upon  the  horizon's  yeige: 
How  little  do  we  know  that  which  we  are  I 
How  less  what  we  may  be !    The  eternal  surge 
Of  time  and  tide  rolls  on,  and  bears  afar 
Oar  bubbles ;  as  the  old  burst,  new  emerge, 
LashM  from  the  foam  of  ages ;  while  the  graves 
Of  empire  heave  but  like  some  passing  Waves. 
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So  wiHes  Bjron  in  the  poem  that  contains  perhaps  his  grandest 
and  most  powerful  strains^  interspersed  among  his  wittiest  and 
ittost  wicked  ones.  If  ever  man  was  haunted  by  the  conviction 
that  we  are  shadows  all,  and  that  shadows  are  our  pursuit,  it  was 
he.  But  with  him  there  was  nothing  of  a  ^^ saving  faith"  in 
this.  As  Shakspeare^s  Prince  of  Arragon  reads  on  the  scroll  at 
Bdbnont) 

Some  there  be  that  shadows  kiss ; 
Such  have  but  a  shadow's  bliss ; 

and  of  such  was  Byron.  And  he  knew  it.  Not  more  alive  to  this 
philosophy  was  Cowper  himself,  when  he  pictured  men 

'EoT  threescore  years  employed  with  ceaseless  care 
In  catching  smoke  and  feemng  upon  air ; 

or  when  he  pointed  with  this  moral  his  lines  on  the  felled  poplars 
that  once  lent  him  a  shade,  beneath  which  he  had  so  often  been 
channed  by  the  blackbird's  sweet  flowing  ditty : 

Tis  a  sight  to  engage  me,  if  anjthmg  can, 
To  muse  on  the  perishing  pleasures  of  man ; 
Though  his  life  be  a  dream,  his  enjoyments,  I  see^ 
Hare  a  being  less  durable  even  than  he. 

One  great  amusement  of  the  household  in  the  Castle  of  Indo- 
lence,  on  the  testimony  of  its  poet-laureate,  was, 

In  a  huge  crystal  magic  globe  to  spy, 

Stiil  as  you  turned  it,  all  things  that  do  pass 

Upon  this  ant-hill  earth ;  where  constantly 

Of  idly  busy  men  the  restless  fry 

Kuu  bustliug  to  and  fro  with  foolish  haste. 

In  search  of  pleasures  Tain  that  from  them  fly. 

Or  which,  obtaiued,  the  caitiffs  do  not  taste. 

If,  with  Churchill,  we  stand  as 

Spectators  only  on  this  bustling  stage, 
We  see  what  vain  designs  mankind  engage  : 
Yice  after  vice  with  ardour  they  pursue, 
And  one  old  folly  brings  forth  twenty  new.  .  . 

Squirrels  for  nuts  contend,  and  wrong  or  right, 
I*or  the  world's  empire,  kings,  ambitious,  fight. 
What  odds  P — to  us  'tis  all  the  selfisaroe  thmg, 
A  nut,  a  world,  a  squirrel,  and  a  king. 

In  other  verses,  and  another  measure,  the  same  poet  justifies  his 
use  of  the  expression  "  whatever  shadows  we  pursue,"  by  the  inter- 
polated comment, 

Tor  our  pursuits,  be  what  they  will. 

Are  little  more  than  shadows  still; 

Too  swift  they  fly,  too  swift  and  strong. 

For  man  to  catch  or  hold  them  long. 

Of  world-wide  application  is  what  Bernardin  de  Saint-Pierre  said 
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of  himself,  by  way  of  private  interpretadon:  ^'Toutes  mes  idies 
ne  8ont  que  des  ombres  de  la  nature,  lecueillies  par  una  autre 
ombre.''  Goldsmith  was  not  altogether  in  sport  when  he  made 
Croaker  in  the  comedy  pronounce  life  to  be,  at  the  greatest  and 
best,  but  a  froward  child,  that  must  be  humoured  and  coaxed  a 
little  till  it  falls  asleep,  and  then  all  the  care  is  over;  while  Honey- 
wood  assents — Good-natured  Man  that  he  is' — with  a  ready  *^Veiy 
true,  sir;  nothing  can  exceed  the  vanity  of  our  existence,  but  the 
folly  of  our  pursuits."  For  Goldsmith  was  in  sad  earnest  when  he 
wrote  of  himself  as  one 

Impelled  with  steps  unceasing  to  pursue 
Some  fleeting  good  that  mocks  me  with  the  view ; 
That,  like  the  circle  bounding  earth  and  skies. 
Allures  from  far,  yet,  as  I  follow,  flies. 

Shadow-hunted  shadows   is   the   very  text   for   Mr«  Carl^. 
World's  memory  is  very  whimsical  now  and  then,  he  says,  in 
recording  the  forgotten  exploits  of  Johann,  King  of  Bohemia, 
^^all  which  have  proved  voiceless  in  the  World's  memory;  while 
the  casual  Shadow  of  a  Feather  he  once  wore  has  proved  vocal 
there."    And  a  whole  chapter  is  devoted  to,  and  entitled,  a  Eaiser 
hunting  Shadows, — Kaiser  Karl  with  his  Pragmatic  Sanction  to 
wi^  and  similar  projects,  aims,  or  hobbies,  more  or  less  shadowy 
and  unsubstantial,  all.     ^'  There  was  another  vast  Shadow,  or  con- 
fused high-piled  continent  of  shadows,  to  which  our  poor  S^aiaer 
held  with  his  customary  tenacity.     To  procure  adherenoea  and 
assurances  to  this  dear  rragmatic  Sanction,  was,  even  more  than 
the  shadow  of  the  Spanish  crown,"  the  one  grand  business  of  hia 
life  henceforth.     ^'  Shadow  of  Pragmatic  Sanction,  shadow  of  the 
Spanish  Crown, — ^it  was  such  shadow-huntings  fof  the  Kaiser  in 
Vieima"  that  thwarted  the  Prussian  Double-Marriage.    Another 
object  which  Kaiser  Karl  pursued  with  some  diligence,  and  which 
^^  likewise  proved  a  shadow,"  was  his  Ostend  East  India  Company, 
which  gave  much  disturbance  to  mankind.     ^^  This  was  the  thiid 
grand  shadow  which  the  Kaiser  chased,  shaking  all  the  worid, 
poor  crank  world,  as  he  strode  after  it."     Foiled  in  this,  as  in 
another  and  another  chase,  no  wonder  he  grew  more  and  moie 
saturnine,  and  ^^  addicted  to  solid  taciturn  field-sports.    Sis  Poli- 
tical *  Perforce  Hunt  {Parforce  Jagd)\  with  so  many  two-footed 
terriers,  and  legationary  beagles,  distressing  all  the  world  by  their 
bayins  and  their  burrowing,  had  proved  to  be  of  Shadows;  and 
melted  into  thin  air,  to  a  very  singular  degree ! "     Many  chapters 
later  Mr.  Carlyle  recurs  to  his  picture  of  the  ^^  Kaiser  in  his 
Shadow-hunt,  coursing  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  chiefly,  as  he  has 
done  these  twenty  years  past" — and  so  begins  a  chapter  entitled, 
by  a  mixed  metaphor,  ^^  Kaisei^s  Shadow-hunt  has  caught  Fire"— 
by  contact,  namely,  with  inflammable  Poland.    And  a  subsequent 
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ehapter  details  the  damages  the  poor  Eaiser  had  to  pay  for  meddling 
in  Polish  elections, — ^^  for  galloping  thither  in  chase  of  Shadows 
•  •  •  This  may  be  considered  as  the  consummation  of  the  Kaiser's 
Shadow-hunt ;  or  at  least  its  igniting  and  exploding  point.  .  •  . 
Shadow-hunt  is  now  all  gone  to  Pragmatic  Sanction,  as  it  were: 
that  is  now  the  one  thing  left  in  Nature  for  a  Kaiser;  and  that 
he  will  love,  and  chase,  as  the  summary  of  all  things."  From  this 
point  we  see  him  ^o  steadily  down,  and  at  a  rapid  rate, — getting 
into  disastrous  Turkish  wars,  '^  with  as  little  preparation  for  War 
or  Fact  as  a  life-long  Hunt  of  Shadows  presupposes." 

Or  let  us  take  our  stand,  vrith  the  same  philosopher,  in  that 
CEil-de-Bcsufy  in  the  Versailles  Palace  Gallery — through  which 
what  Figures  have  passed,  and  vanished!  ^^ Figures?  Men? 
They  are  fast-fleeting  Shadows;  fast  chasing  each  other:  it  is  not 
a  Palace^  but  a  Caravansery." 

Macaulay  has  his  Sermon  in  a  Churchyard.  To  that  spot  the 
homilist  invites  all  and  sundry,  and  he  takes  his  standpoint  for  his 
text.  Gome  to  this  school  of  his,  he  bids  us,  with  the  promise 
that  there  we  shall  learn,  ^'  in  one  short  hour  of  placid  thought,  a 
stoicism  more  deep,  more  stem,  than  ever  Zeno's  porch  hath 
taught:" 

The  plota  and  feats  of  those  that  press 
To  seize  on  titles,  wealth  or  power. 
Shall  seem  to  thee  a  game  of  chess. 

Devised  to  pass  a  tedious  hour. 
What  matters  it  to  him  who  fights 
Tor  shows  of  unsubstantial  good. 
Whether  his  kinp,  and  queens,  and  knights. 
Be  things  of  nesh,  or  tilings  of  wood  P 

We  check  and  take,  exult,  and  fret ; 

Our  plans  extend,  our  passions  rise. 
Till  in  our  ardour  we  forget 

How  worthless  is  the  victor's  prize. 
Soon  fades  the  spell,  soon  comes  the  night : 

Say  will  it  not  be  then  the  same. 
Whether  we  played  the  black  or  white, 

Whether  we  lost  or  won  the  game  P 

This  may  remind  us  of  Mrs.  Battle's  apology  for  whist,  or  of  the 
conchiding  sentence  in  a  characteristic  confession  by  Benjamin 
Constant — who,  by  the  way,  had  said  of  himself  in  a  previous 
letter,  Jepasserai  comme  une  ombbe  sur  la  terre  enire  Is  malheur  ^t 
f  ennui — ^he  records  his  aentiment  profond  et  (like  his  name)  con- 
siani  of  the  shortness  of  life — a  sentiment,  he  says,  so  deep 
and  so  constant  that  it  makes  the  pen  or  the  book  drop  from 
his  hand  whenever  he  takes  to  study  :  *^  Nous  n'avons  pas  plus  de 
motifs  pour  acqu^rir  de  la  gloire,  pour  conqu^rir  un  empire,  ou  pour 
faire  un  bon  livre,  que  nous  n'en  avons  pour  faire  une  promenade 
on  une  partie  de  whist."    Even  so  utterly  different  a  man  in  creed 
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and  character  as  Joseph  de  Maistre  could  exciain:,  ^  Ah !  le  vilun 

monde  t  j'ai  toujours  dit  qu'il  ne  pourrait  aller  si  bous  avions  le 

sens  commun.  •  .  Cest   notre  fohe   qui  fait  tout  aller."    Else 

when  we  see — especially  when  death  brings  home  to  us,  strikes 

home  to  us — what  shadows  we  are,  and  what  shadows  we  punnie, 

^'  en  veriti  chaoun  se  coucherait  et  daignerait  si  peine  s'haDiUer." 

N^importe  I   ttmt  marclie  et  deU  astez.    And  readers  of  M.  de 

Tocqueville's  letters  will  remember  how  often  that  philosophic 

writer  confides  to  his  correspondents  his  conviction  that  there  is  no 

one  thing  in  the  world  capable  of  fixing  and  satisfying  him*    He 

had  attained  a  success  unhoped  for  at  the  beginning  of  his  career, 

but  was  &r  from  happy.     Often,  in  imagination,  he  would  foicy 

himself  at  the  summit  of  human  greatness;  and  when  there,  the 

conviction  would  force  itself  irrepressibly  upon  him,  that  the  same 

painful  sensations  would  follow  him  to  that  sublime  altitude. 

Succeeding?     What  is  the  great  use  of  succeeding?  muses  the 

master  showman  of  Vanity  Fair.     Failing?    Where  is  the  great 

harm?    ^'Pshal     These  things  appear   as  nought,  when  Time 

passes— -Time  the  consoler— Time  the  anodyne — Time  the  grey 

calm  satirist,  whose  sad  smile  seems  to  say,  Look,  O  man,  at 

the  vanity  of  the  objects  you  pursue,  and  of  yourself  who  punae 

them!" 

Dust  are  our  frames;  and,  gilded  dust,  our  pride 
Looks  only  for  a  moment  whole  and  sound; 
Like  that  long-buried  body  of  the  king. 
Found  lying  with  his  urns  and  ornaments, 
Which  at  a  touch  of  light,  an  air  of  heaven, 
Slipt  into  ashes  and  was  found  no  more. 

The  professed  cynic,  remarks  an  essayist  on  the  theme  of  Occa- 
sional Cynicism,  has  reached  the  delightful  conclusion  that  ^  the 
whole  thing,"  by  which  he  means  life  and  all  its  interests,  is  a 
sheer  mistake  and  piece  of  confusion.  And  as  it  presents  itself  to 
the  grander  and  loftier  type  of  mind,  this  difficulty  is  held  by  the 
same  writer  to  be  the  ^^  starting-point  of  all  systems  of  religion  and 
philosophy,  of  which  it  is  the  object  to  show  either  that  aims  exist 
before  men's  eyes  that  are  solid  realities  worth  pursuing,  and  not 
mere  shadows,  or  else  that  even  shadows  are  better  worth  puisoing 
in  some  one  way  than  in  all  others." 

Jeffrey's  earlier  letters  abound  in  almost  cynical  reflections  on 
the  folly  of  ambition  and  the  ^'  ridiculous  self-importance"  implied 
in  ^^  heroic  toils."  The  whole  game  of  life  seemed  to  him  a  little 
childish,  ^^and  the  puppets  that  strut  and  look  lofty  very  nearly  as 
ridiculous  as  those  that  value  themselves  on  their  airs  and  gcaces— 
poor  little  bits  of  rattling  timber — to  be  jostled  in  a  bag  as  soon  as 
the  curtain  drops."  ^^  God  help  us,  it  is  a  foolish  little  thing  this 
human  life  at  the  best ;  and  it  is  half  ridiculous  and  half  pitifiU  to 
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what  importance  we  ascribe  to  it,  and  to  its  little  ornaments  and 
diitinctions/'  Ac.  We  are,  as  a  modem  poet  of  name  and  promise 
pats  it,  for  ever  at  hide-and-seek  with  our  souls: 

Not  in  Hadea  alone 

Doth  Sbyphus  roll,  ever  fnutiute,  the  stone. 
Do  the  Danaids  ply,  ever  vainly,  the  sieve. 
Tasks  as  futile  does  earth  to  its  denisens  give. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  shortness  and  uncertainty  of  life,  how 
despicable,  exclaims  David  Hume,  seem  all  our  pursuits  of  happi- 
ness I  And  even  if  we  would  extend  our  concern  beyond  our  own 
life,  he  goes  on  to  say,  how  frivolous  appear  our  most  enlarged  and 
most  generous  projects,  when  we  consider  the  incessant  changes  and 
revolutions  of  human  aifairs,  by  which  laws  and  learning,  books 
and  governments,  are  hurried  away  by  time,  as  by  a  rapid  stream, 
and  are  lost  in  the  immense  ocean  of  matter.  If  such  a  reflection 
certainly  tends  to  mortify  all  our  passions,  does  it  not,  asks  the 
essayist,  thereby  counterwork  the  artifice  of  nature,  by  which  we 
are  ^^  happily  deceived  into  an  opinion  that  human  life  is  of  some 
importance?  And  may  not  such  a  reflection  be  employed  with 
success  'by  voluptuous  reasoners,  in  order  to  lead  us  from  the  paths 
of  action  and  virtue  into  the  flowery  fields  of  indolence  and  plea- 
sure?" The  Chinese  have  been  pointed  to,  by  a  moral  philosopher, 
to  point  his  moral,  which  is,  the  desolating  tendency  of  Secularism 
— they  having  learnt  practically,  as  well  as  theoretically,  to  think 
of  themselves  as  mere  transitory  beings,  who  have  no  future  life  to 
expect,  and  no  present  Providence  to  reverence  or  fear;  and  the 
result  he  takes  to  be,  that  they  are  the  meanest,  the  most  deceitful, 
and  one  of  the  most  vicious  nations  in  the  world — a  people  who 
literally  sit  in  darkness,  and  whose  lives  are  passed  in  the  shadow 
of  death.  "  In  all  the  world  there  is  no  more  terrible  or  instructive 
example  of  the  practical  results  of  looking  upon  men  as  mere  pass- 
ing shadows,  who  have  no  superior  and  no  hereafter."  Once 
succeed,  this  writer  argues,  in  persuading  men  that  they  are  mere 
passing  phenomena,  possessing  no  more  distinctive  qualities  than 
the  successive  waves  of  the  sea,  and  the  consequence  is  inevitable. 
**They  will  cease — gradually,  imperceptibly,  and  with  all  sorts  of 
moral,  and  perhaps  religious,  reflections  on  their  lips — to  care  for 
what  is  great,  permanent,  and  noble,  and  they  will  become,  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  the  words,  beasts  that  perish." 

Many  men,  says  Archdeacon  Hare,  spend  their  lives  in  gazing 
at  their  own  shadows,  and  so  dwindle  away  into  shadows  thereof. 
And  one  of  his  companion  guessers  at  truth  remarks,  that  instead 
of  watching  the  bira  as  it  flies  above  our  heads,  we  chase  his 
shadow  along  the  ground ;  and,  finding  we  cannot  grasp  it,  we 
conclude  it  to  be  nothing. 

If  man  be  a  reality,  says  John  Sterling,  no  empty  vision  in  the 
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dreaming  soul  of  nature,  but  inwardly  substantial  and  penonali 
that  which  he  most  earnestly  desires,  which  best  satisfies  his  whole 
being,  must  be  real  too.  And  here  is  a  parallel  passage  from  a 
later  author: 

Yds,  this  life  is  Uie  war  of  the  Palse  and  the  True. 
Yet  this  life  is  a  truth ;  though  so  complex  to  view 
That  its  Utent  veracity  tew  ot  us  find.  .  .  . 
Ay,  the  world  but  a  frivolous  phantasm  seems. 
And  mankind  in  the  mass  but  as  motes  in  sunbeams ; 
But  when  Fate,  from  the  midst  of  this  frivolous  nature. 
Selects  for  her  purpose  some  frail  human  creature. 
And  the  Angel  of  Sorrow,  outstretching  a  wan 
Forefinger  to  mark  him,  strikes  down  from  the  man 
The  &lse  life  that  hid  him,  the  man's  self  appears 
A  solemn  reality :  Him  the  dread  spheres 
Of  hearen  and  nell  with  their  forces  dispute. 
And  dare  tt'^  be  indifferent?    Hence,  and  be  mute, 
Light  scoffer,  vain  trifier !    Through  all  thou  discemest 
A  Ureater  than  thou  is  at  work,  and  in  earnest; 
And  he  who  dares  trifle  with  man,  trifles  too 
With  man's  awful  Maker.  .  .  . 
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BY  NICHOLAS  HICHELL. 

CbowdS)  crowds,  where'er  I  turn;  I  cannot  flee 
Life's  quick,  wild  whirl ;  I  can  no  exit  see 
From  thy  blind  maze,  close-pent  humanity  1 

Crowds,  crowds;  they  press  along  this  bustling  street, 
With  anxious  eyes,  their  business  to  be  fleet, 
As  if  their  souls  obeyed  their  hurrying  feet. 

Crowds,  crowds;  did  heaven  mean  man  to  turn  away 
From  leafy  wood,  moss'd  vale,  and  mountain  grey, 
And  all  fair  earth  reveals  by  night,  by  day; 

To  gather  in  close  masses,  making  here 

Life  no  calm  walk,  to  thought  and  nature  dear. 

But  a  wild  rush  of  passion,  hope,  and  fear? 

The  mid-day  sky,  a  voiceless  arch,  is  spread, 
A  few  dun  clouds  move  silently  o'erhead, 
Here,  only  here,  is  tumult's  tossing  bed. 

London,  thy  wealth  I  see  in  gorgeous  square. 
In  carriages  that  dash,  in  marts  that  glare, 
In  rich  attire  that  fashion's  votaries  wear. 
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London,  thy  lean  pinched  poverty  I  meet, 

In  many  an  alley  dark,  and  noisome  street. 

Where  want,  vice,  suffering,  make  their  hideous  seat. 

0  from  this  world  of  hearts  what  secret  cries, 
What  varied  sounds,  contrasted,  mount  the  skies. 
From  mirth's  loud  laugh  to  griefs  despairing  sighs  I 

Angels  may  hover  in  this  noontide  air. 

To  waft  to  heaven's  bright  gate  the  good  man's  prayer, 

While  fiends  to  hell  the  oath  and  curse  may  bear. 

1  leave  the  abodes  of  splendour,  moving  slow. 

Pass  domed  St.  Paul's,  that,  crowned  with  heaven's  soft 

glow. 
Looks  Utan-like  on  pigmy  men  below. 

The  bell  in  thunder  smites  the  quivering  air. 
And  cries,  '^  Another  hour !  reflect !  prepare  I" 
But  for  Time's  preaching  nought  these  burners  care. 

I  gaze  upon  a  forest — ^not  of  trees 

Filled  with  gay  birds,  and  whispering  to  the  breeze 

Sweet  idyl-songs,  and  fairy  melodies; 

But  a  wide  wood  of  ships  from  every  land. 
Wafting  earth's  treasures  to  our  northern  strand- 
Ships  in  their  vast  array  how  proud,  how  grand  I 

I  wander  east,  and  pass  the  hoary  Tower, 

Where  flit  the  shades  at  evening's  glimmering  hour. 

Of  valour,  beauty,  slain  by  ruthless  power. 

Beyond,  a  maze  of  houses  stretches  still. 

Mixed  vrith  foul  dens  which  squalor's  children  fill. 

Battling  through  life  with  churlish  want  and  ill. 

Yet  spite  of  poverty,  and  vice,  and  woe, 

Crowds  move  and  toss,  and  here  may  throb  and  glow 

Good,  virtuous  hearts  amid  the  vile,  the  low. 

O  London !  where  thy  end?  the  pilgrim  cries; 
Monster  of  life !  great  sun  that  draws  all  eyes  I 
Seat  of  wealth,  want,  of  joys  and  miseries! 

Strange  a  small  isle,  to  other  lands  a  span. 
Savage,  despised,  when  Rome  led  glory's  van, 
Should  boast  the  mightiest  city  known  to  man  I 
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11. — Our  Season. 

"Dear,  dirty  Dublin!"  So  are  you  apostrophised  by  Lady 
Morgan,  and,  for  aught  we  know,  by  many  other  distinguished 
and  facetious  authors. 

Alas !  we  fear  that  the  sobriquet  is  too  true,  for  we  know  no 
dirtier  streets  in  any  city  with  which  we  happen  to  be  acquainted, 
notwithstanding  that  we  boast  a  wealthy  corporation,  who  are  for 
ever  meeting  and  quarrelling  about  something  or  other.  The 
untidy,  **  devil-may-care"  look  of  our  highways  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  few  marks  of  individuality  remaining  to  the  Irish  metropolis, 
and  seems  closely  associated  with  the  dolcefar  ntente  appearance 
of  much  about  the  city  and  its  inhabitants.  If  such  be  the  aspect 
it  presents  to  one  who  knows  Dublin  under  all  seasons;  in  sun- 
shine and  cloud,  rain  and  dust,  what  impression  must  be  con- 
veyed to  the  tourist's  mind  who  only  sees  our  city  when  it  is  "  out 
of  town"  in  August  and  September;  when  the  judges  et  hoc  genus 
omne  are  recreating  at  Homburg  or  on  the  Swiss  mountains,  the 
lord  lieutenant  either  at  his  park  residence,  or  perhaps  his  seat  in 
England,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  military  encamped  at  the 
Curragh — ^in  fact,  when  the  whole  of  what  constitutes  ^'society" 
is  away  for  a  holiday,  and  no  one  left  but  attorneys'  clerks  and 
yawning  shopmen  to  kill  the  tiresome  hours  as  best  they  may, 
even  their  masters  luxuriating  in  their  summer  quarters  at  Kings- 
town or  Bray? 

True,  the  Englishman's  visit  to  foreign  capitals  is  generally 
made  at  the  same  time  of  year  when  they  are  deserted  by  their 
regular  inhabitants,  but  then  John  Bull  looks  for  a  more  business 
state  of  things  so  near  home  than  among  mussoos  or  mein  herrs^ 
and  is  apt  to  come  down  heavily  upon  the  indolence  and  impro- 
vidence of  Paddy.  Mr.  Bull's  censures  are  doubtless  just,  in  a 
general  way,  but  he  should  see  Dublin  during  '^our  season," 
before  giving  a  verdict  of  inactivity  and  dulness  against  us. 

We  allow  that  the  prestige  of  a  resident  aristocracy  has  passed 
away  with  the  Union,  and  whole  streets  of  mansions  no  longer 
rejoice  in  titled  owners ;  yet  has  a  class  of  occupants  grown  up  to 
fill  the  vacant  places  of  the  ancien  regime,  if  not  so  Defined,  yet 
combining  more  of  the  elements  of  good  society  than  i»  to  be 
found  perhaps  in  any  city  of  the  kingdom  out  of  London. 

About  the  first  or  second  wee|^  in  December  an  increased  stir  is 
visible  about  our  streets  and  squares,  especially  in  that  part  of  the 
town  called  the  ^^  Pembroke"  estate,  the  houses  in  this  district 
having  Iain  for  months  closely  shuttered  up  and  deserted,  save  by 

Some  widowed  solitary  thing. 
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in  whose  care  the  premises  have  been  left.  Country  fiunilies  leave 
their  seats  down  in  the  unfrequented  West,  or  on  the  wide  plains 
of  Mnnster,  and  prepare  theniselves  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  winter 
in  town.  It  is  not^  nowever,  till  some  weeks  after  Christraas  that 
our  season  may  be  said  fairly  to  have  commenced.  Then  it  is  that 
the  fairer  members  of  society  are  busily  engaged  in  deciding  on 
their  dresses  for  the  ensuing  campaign  at  the  Castle,  and  great 
is  the  expectation  preceding  the  first  drawing-room  of  our  season. 
Now  the  carriages  stand  in  double  rows  opposite  Madame  Man- 
talini's  premises,  and  unwilling  husbands  ana  fathers  are  inveigled 
in  on  pretence  of  ^^just  looking  at"  that  lovely  moir^,  or  the 
newest  ^^  sweet  thing''  in  silks.  What  a  flutter  there  is  in  the 
various  houses  of  our  Belgravia  on  the  night  of  the  drawing-room  I 
What  a  trying  on  of  dresses  and  looping  up  of  trains,  and  exhi- 
bition of  the  court  costumes  to  select  parties  of  friends  who  come 
to  see  Miss  de  la  Poer  or  Mrs.  O' Grady  en  grand  tenue  I  Then 
the  important  ceremony  of  '^  packing  up"  the  trains,  and  setting 
ourselves  into  the  carriage,  with  occasional  cries  of  '^  Oh,  my  flowers 
will  be  destroyed  I  Do,  Fred,  have  regard  to  mv  train,  and  don  t 
quite  tear  it  liko  ribbons  with  your  spurs."  "Tell  William  ta 
pull  up,  my  fan  is  left  behind  I" 

At  length,  after  several  false  starts,  we  ^et  "  under  weigh,"  and 
presently  join  the  queue  of  carriages,  which  is  enforced  by  rigid 
police  regulations,  except  in  the  case  of  those  favoured  few  who 
possess  the  privilege  of  the  private  entree. 

What  a  flutter  of  delight  agitates  the  heart  of  the  young  d6» 
butantel  and  what  anxious  thoughts  as  to  "how  she  will  look?** 
It  is  quite  as  important  an  occasion  to  her,  or  more  so,  my  dear 
marchioness^  as  your  daughter  Lady  Juliana  Arabella  Matilda 
being  introduced  at  St.  James's,  and  probably  our  Irish  belle  is 
more  enioue  than  a  young  lady  of  the  haute  noblesse  would  ac- 
knowledge to. 

Andy  dear  lady,  what  would  you  not  give  often  for  the  lovely 
fresh  facea  you  may  see  any  day  at  a  viceregal  drawing-room? 
Such  rosebuds,  and  such  clear  delicately -tinted,  complexions  I 
Eyes,  too^  ye  gods!  dark  and  velvety,  enough  to  lure  many  a 
Paris  to  fight  the  battles  of  Troy  once  more  on  behalf  of  these 
lovely  Helens  I 

The  inmates  of  the  carriages  bound  for  the  Castle  endeavour  to 
beguile  the  tedium  of  the  ^^  progress"  by  chit*chat,  and  many  a. 
jokiB  and  merry  laugh  is  interchanged  by  the  younger  ones;  ynU 
ticisms  on  Charlie's  first  appearance  ^^  en  laquais,"  and  perhaps  Ay 
remarks  on  his  silk  "  continuation?,"  being  somewhat  resented  by 
that  young  gentleman,  who  is  barely  out  of  his  teens,  and  who 
feels  the  injustice  of  having  an  elder  brother  radiant  in  the  uniform 

of  the Irresistibles.     At  length,  we  begin  to  "  drag  our  slow 

length"  up  the  steep  street  leading  to  the  viceregal  residence,  and' 
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while  our  young  ladies'  hearts  beat  fast,  we  sweep  through  ike 
castle-yard,  and  ^^  set  down*^  under  the  chief  though  somewhat 
dingy  entrance  of  "  our  Castle  of  Dublin. **  Tall,  splendid  High- 
landers, or  Guardsmen  (as  the  case  may  be),  stand  sentinel  in  the 
vestibule,  and  line  the  grand  staircase,  gay  with  exotic  plants  and 
radiant  with  numberless  lights.  We  cannot  now  stop  to  recal  the 
historic  associations  of  the  ground  we  are  treading,  though  many 
an  eventful  scene  in  our  national  history  has  taken  place  within 
the  precincts  of  this  ancient  fortress  since  its  foundation  a.d.  1213, 
by  one  Henry  de  Londres,  down  to  this  present  century.  Follow- 
ing the  gay  throng  of  brilliant  uniforms,  official  and  court  dresses, 
interspersed  with  the  trains  and  feathers  of  the  fairer  portion  of 
society,  we  arrive  at  the  first  long  drawing-room,  there  to  await 
admission  in  due  course  to  the  ante  and  presence  chambers.  An 
opportunity  is  thus  given  to  the  ladies  of  "  settling  their  plumage,'* 
and  arranging  trains,  &c.,  for  a  graceful  introduction  to  the  ^  vice* 
king  and  queen:"  a  little  badinage,  or  perhaps  a  few  observations 
on  our  neighbours^  toilettes,  serve  to  pass  away  the  tiresome 
interval  of  waiting.  Here,  too,  we  can  scan  the  ^gmtantes,  each 
season  usually  bringing  some  fresh  and  lovely  cojimry  faces  for 
^^presentation;"  the  crowd,  meanwhile,  increases  every  minute^ 
and  by  the  time  the  inner  folding  doors  are  opened,  we  are  glad  to 
join  in  the  stream  which  flows  into  the  next  apartments,  the 
barrier  being  with  difficulty  kept  by  stalwart  lancers  or  dragoons. 
One  by  one  we  then  pass  into  tne  subdued  and  courtly  atmosphere 
of  the  presence  chamber.  Here  our  fair  companions  nave  to  make 
their  obesiances  alone,  and  if  ^'presented,"  to  receive  tlil^vioe- 
regal  salute  (that  quaint  old  custom  of  kissing!).  Grentlemen 
having  attended  his  excellency's  levee  on  the  previous  day,  the 
only  duty  left  to  them  is  to  '^  pass  on,"  and  await  the  exit  of  the 
ladles  in  the  next  drawing-room. 

Somewhat  relieved  when  this  important  ceremonial  is  over,  we 
are  not  sorry  to  partake  of  refreshment  in  St.  Patrick's  EUl,  and 
many  are  the  greetings  interchanged  with  country  friends  whom 
^'  one  never  could  have  expected  to  see  here  I "  Military  bands 
enliven  us  with  their  strains,  and  while  dowagers  retail  the  latest 
gossip  over  ices  and  coffee,  brave  young  militaires  and  beauteous 
girls  repeat  the  ^^  old,  old  story"  beneath  the  glowing  lights  r^ 
fleeted  and  redoubled  in  the  mirrored  and  gilded  panels  of  this  fine 
old  hall.  The  stranger,  however,  to  see  St.  Patrick's  Hall  to  adk 
vantage,  should  be  present  on  the  festival  yearly  given  in  celebnr- 
tion  of  our  patron's  day, 

^when  yonn^  feet  are  flying 

In  hxrj  rings  aronnd  the  echom^  hall. 

Soft  airs  through  braided  locks  m  perfume  sighing. 

Glad  pulses  beating  unto  music's  cidl. 

^  St.  Patrick's  ball"  is,  par  excellence,  the  fSte  of  ^^  our  eeaioBi* 
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though^  being  a  national  gathering,  and  all  who  haye  attended  a 
levee  or  drawing-room  having  the  entree,  the  company  is  not  so 
select  as  at  the  private  reunions  ^at  the  Castle.  There  is  a  wonde]>- 
ful  life  and  spinti  notwithstanding,  about  St.Catrick'8  ball,  which 
few  even  of  other  nationalities  can  forbear  entering  into.  The 
handsome  apartments  (hung  with  portraits  of  a  long  line  of 
viceroys),  brilliantly  illuminated  and  decorated,  the  variety  of 
uniformsy  and  last,  though  not  least,  the  lovely  faces  of  many  of 
Erin's  fairest  daughters,  form  a  coup  d'ceil,  which  must  be  seen 
and  enjoyed  to  be  appreciated.  Here  are  gathered  all  the  celebrities, 
small  and  great,  of  our  capital,  lawyers  and  soldiers.,  gentlemen, 
professional  and  non-professional,  with  a  fair  sprinkling  of  Irish 
noblesse,  who  have  still  sufficient  patriotic  spirit  left  to  give  their 
support  to  the  distinguished,  though  now  somewhat  depreciated, 
office  of  deputy  governor.  The  visits  of  royalty  to  ^^  La  Belle 
Irlande"  are,  unfortunately,  like  those  of  celestial  beings,  ^'  few  and 
iar  between."  Not  that  we  are  unmindful  of  the  pleasure  so 
recently  afibrded  us  of  welcoming  to  our  shores  the  future  king  of 
these  realms,  and  his  amiable  ana  charming  young  princess,  who, 
it  may  be  truly  said,  won  all  hearts  during  her  short  stay  among 
us.  But  we  cannot  conceal  the  fact  that  the  want  of  a  royal  resi- 
dence in  this  country  is  a  grave  error  on  the  part  of  the  adminis- 
tration, and  the  annual  presence  of  so  many  members  of  the  royal 
family  in  Scotland  for  a  considerable  period  must  contrast  un- 
favourably, especially  in  the  eyes  of  foreigners,  with  the  apparent 
neglect  displayed  towards  Ireland.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that 
frequent  disturbances  in  some  parts  of  the  country  produce  much 
apprehension  in  the  minds  of  Englishmen  against  the  security  of 
lue  or  property  on  this  side  the  Channel;  but  by  a  more  thorough 
miion  of  interests  between  the  two  countries,  we  believe  much  of 
this  unhappy  state  of  feeling  would  pass  away.  Gould  our  populace 
once  understand  that  their  welfare  was  bound  up  with  that  of  their 
wealthy  sister  country,  and  that  the  royalty  of  Britain  was  no  state 
figment,  but  a  beneficent  reality  in  the  midst  of  them,  sympathising 
with  their  distresses,  and  in  earnest  about  their  well-being,  we  feel 
sure  that  Ireland  might  yet  become — what  rebels  and  demagogues 
have  hitherto  falsely  deluded  her  children  into  believing  was  pos- 
sible through  their  mad  folly — 

Great,  glorious,  and  free. 

First  flower  of  the  earth,  first  gem  of  the  sea ! 

But  we  have  allowed  ourselves  to  stray  off  into  questioas  quite 
beyond  the  scope  of  such  a  paper  as  this;  so,  leaving  the  Castle  and 
its  state  festivities,  let  us  take  a  glance  at  other  phases  of  society 
to  be  met  with  during  the  winter  and  spring  months  in  our  Irish 
metropolis. 
Among  the  ^^institutions"  of  our  season  we  must,  of  course,  in- 
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elude  ^kettledramming."  It  is  not  our  pnrpose  now  to  txftoe  tke 
etymology  of  the  word,  or  to  dive  into  the  origin  of  this  fneadlj 
meeting;  suffice  to  say  that  its  modem  repute  seems  to  haTe grows 
up  in  Dublin  simurbaneously  with  its  introduction  to  I^ndon 
society.  It  is  decidedly  a  favourite  in  our  city,  where  there  is 
always  a  considerable  sprinkling  of  ^disengaged'*  and  semi-idle 

Joung  men,  who  are  easily  pressed  into  the  service  of  the  fair 
ostesses  of  the  ^'  squares."  A  lady,  to  be  really  sucoessf al  at 
kettledrumming,  must  fill  her  rooms,  so  that  it  becomes  a  feat  re- 
quiring the  nicest  calculation  on  the  part  of  atf^endant  swains  not 
to  demolish  part  of  a  train  or  lace  mantle  at  each  step  he  takes. 
Mrs.  Montague  Dash  wood  has  a  sp^cialit^  (as  the  French  say)  for 
this  kind  of  entertainment,  and  the  appearance  of  her  cards  of 
invitation  for  Mondays  during  March  is  hailed  with  pleasure  hj 
all  lovers  of  good  society. 

Mrs.  Montague  Dash  wood  holds  a  very  high  place  in  our  social 
community,  and  deservedly  so,  from  the  urbanity  of  her  manners 
and  real  kindliness  of  heart.  Her  comely  figure  and  pleasant  fitoe 
smiles  a  welcome  on  each  visitor  as  they  arrive,  and  we  may  add 
that  the  secret  of  Mrs.  Dashwood's  success  in  kettledrumming  is^ 
that  she  has  the  art  of  making  all  her  friends  thoroughly  ^^at 
home,"  and  by  the  judicious  use  of  introductions  no  one  is  left  to 
regard  their  neighbour  in  sullen  silence,  or  to  form  uncompli- 
mentary estimates  of  each  other's  character,  as  the]  British  nation 
are  generally  supposed  to  do  (by  foreigners,  at  least)  before  unde^ 
going  the  above-named  ceremony.  About  half-past  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  Mrs.  Montague  Dash  wood's  friends  begin  to 
arrive,  and  the  amiable  hostess  and  her  charming  daughters  are  on 
the  qui-vive  to  welcome  each  new  visitor.  Many  prefer  a  kettle- 
drum to  evening  entertainmei^ts,  on  account  of  ^^  morning  dres^ 
only  being  necessary,  and  to  those  who  reside  in  the  suburbs  of 
the  city  these  opportunities  for  social  intercourse  are,  indeed,  a 
great  boon. 

Everybody  (t.  e.  everybody  in  a  certain  "  set")  comes  to  Mia 
Montague  Dash wood'^  matinees.  Lady  Barbara  o Wellington  and 
the  Honourable  Miss  Swellington  come.  Miss  Swellington  is  a 
fine  "  strapping*'  young  lady. 

Pair,  fair,  with  golden  hair, 

and,  we  fear,  as  fickle  as  the  poet's  heroine,  though  we  scaroel; 
think  that  many  have  lost  their  hearts  to  the  imperious  beauty. 
The  Darealls  come — large,  stately  Saxon  damsels  are  they, 
daughters  of  an  Englishman  connected  by  marriage  and  landed 
estates  with  the  sister  country.  The  De  Burghos  tsome — true 
types  of  Celtic  noblesse,  who  look  on  any  pedigree  commencing 
letter  than  King  John's  reign  as  a  mere  mushroom  distinction. 
Their  brilliant  dark  eyes  and  "  blue  black*'  hair  show  their  natioii- 
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ality,  with  which  Spanish  blood  has  been  more  than  once  mingled. 
Tradition  says  that  a  De  Burgho  wotdd  have  been  King  of  Gon- 
naught  were  it  not  for  a  more  powerful  rival,  who  made  mince- 
meat of  their  distinguished  ancestor,  and  seiaed  the  throne  by 
force! 

Mrs.  (VBlamey  eomes — fat,  fair,  and — ^well,  we  wcn^t  say  forty ! 
A  charming'  person,  Mrs.  O'Blamey  I  Widowed,  she  gracefully 
deplores  the  loss  of  her  first  husband,  the  late  lamented  ^Blarney, 
who  broke  his  neck  at  a  steeplechase,  and  left  her  to  mourn — ^not 
without  hopes,  however,  of  replacing  her  "  idol"  within  a  reason- 
able period  I  Mrs.  O^  Blarney's  sister.  Miss  Fitzogle,  accompanies 
her ;  Miss  Fitzogle  is  strong-minded,  and  quite  able  to  give  back 
their  own  (as  the  saying  is)  to  any  one  presuming  on  weir  face- 
tious qualities  so  far  as  to  offer  for  her  acceptance  the  artick 
commcmly  known  as  "  chaff." 

The  Puffingtons  come — Puffington's  antecedents  are  not  bril- 
liant; he  amassed  a  fortune  somewhere  in  CottonopoUs,  and  then 
beginning  to  look  about  for  that  ^^  position/'  so  dear  to  the  heart 
of  the  parvenu,  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  terra  incognita  (to  many  of 
our  English  friends)  of  Uonnaught.  Here,  in  a  country  so  much 
deserted  by  its  old  gentry  and  feudal  proprietors,  was  an  oppor- 
tunity for  enacting  the  '^  grand  seigneur,"  and,  by  acquiring 
landed  estates,  Puffin^n  might  attain  the  status  of  a  squire  more 
easily  than  in  the  thickly  inhabited  counties  of  England,  where 
old  rights  of  possession  and  family  are  so  jealously  guarded. 
Puffington,  accordingly,  by  the  transfer  of  several  thousands 
sterling,  became  the  possessor  of  broad  acres  in  Galway  and  Mayo 
(a  good  many  of  them  "  bog^'  by  the  way).  Here,  he  is  doubtless 
regaled  with  plentiful  doses  of  flattery  by  the  pauper  population, 
who  are  glad  of  such  a  windfall  of  money  coming  to  their  parts, 
though  in  their  secret  hearts  they  despise  the  parvenu,  and  con- 
trast his  upstart  ways  with  those  of  the  reckless,  extravagant,  gen- 
tlemanly ^^  ould  stock,"  now  scattered  to  the  four  quarters  of  the 
earth. 

Tlie  Puffingtons  are  ^^  taken  up"  by  some  of  the  county  aris- 
tocracy, on  the  ground  of  their  wealth  being  beneficial  to 
neglected  Connaught,  and,  greatly  to  the  delight  of  the  P.'s,  they 
are  to  a  certain  extent  admitted  to  ^^  society."  Puffington's  note- 
paper  is  quite  a  sight  of  itself — such  quarterings  in  his  coat  of 
arms,  and  mediaeval  devices  in  the  lettering  of  his  address!-— 
Ballyscumlan  Hall  I  and  Castle  O'Bosh  1  However,  here  they  are 
^^  kettledrumming,"  and  received  hy  Mrs.  Montague  Dai^wood 
with  that  courtesy  which  our  fair  hostess  extends  to  all  her  guests. 

The  Puffingtons  have  cost  us  a  digression,  and  now  the  matinee 
is  at  its  height — a  very  Babel  sound  pervades  Mrs.  Dashwood's 
drawing-rooms,  which  present  an  intricate  mass  of  ladies'  trains, 
throogh  which  the  gentlemen  with  difficulty  thread  their  mazy 
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way,  endeavourinfr  to  conduct  some  Tair  acquaintance  to  the  tea- 
room. Standing  by  one  of  the  windows  is  a  pretty,  though  some- 
what insipid-looKing  girl,  with  a  blonde  complexion  and  haii. 
Liucy  Devereux  is  one  of  the  belles  of  the  season,  the  admiration 
of  cavalry  ^^  subs''  and  dancing  ensigns;  she  is  jealously  guarded 
by  that  rather  unpleasant  adjunct,  a  ^^  managing  mamma,"  who 
fleems  to  have  rather  overdone  her  part,  however,  as  Lucy  has  now 
gone  through  two  or  three  seasons  in  town,  and  is  still  ^'dis- 
engaged/' notwithstanding  Mrs.  Devereux's  exertions  to  secure  an 
eligible  match  for  her  daughter.  The  Devereux  are  poor,  and, 
doubtless,  Lucy's  two  months  in  town  every  spring  have  to  be 
made  up  for  by  divers  retrenchments  during  the  rest  of  the  year; 
but  we  greatly  fear  that  Mrs.  Devereux's  machinations  will  prove 
labour  lost,  and  that  Lucy  will  be  glad  to  ^'  settle  down"  into  the 
wife  of  an  honest  country  gentleman,  or  become  the  "  lady  rector^' 
of  a  remote  parish  ere  long.  Meanwhile,  we  will  give  her  the 
chance  of  another  season,  and  hope  she  may  succeed  in  capturing 
a  colonel  of  dragoons,  or,  at  least,  a  '^  younger  son"  in  the  (Tuards! 

But  let  us  hush  our  gossip  for  a  white,  as  a  young  lady  has 
taken  her  place  at  the  piano,  and  is  carolling  forth,  in  brilliant 
fresh  notes,  the  opening  words  of  "Kathleen  Mavoumeen,"  We 
may  remark  here  that,  as  a  rule,  national  music  is  not  very  much 
in  vogue  now-a-days  in  our  Irish  metropolis,  the  "  Irish  Melodies' 
being  too  frequently  supplanted  by  German  or  Italian  airs,  indif- 
ferently sung  (as,  of  course^  they  must  be)  by  strangers  to  those 
languages,  who  might  really  excel,  would  they  only  restrict  their 
efforts  in  the  musical  line  to  our  unequalled  national  songs ! 

The  conversation  at  our  matinee  is  not  exactly  what  could  be 
called  "  improving."  It  is  generally  something  in  the  following 
style : 

Young  Man.  Were  you  at  the  last  Drawing  Room? 

Young  Lady.  Oh !  yes,  and  at  all  the  balls. 

Y.  M.  I  don't  dance — think  it  rather  a  bore. 

Y.  L.  Don't  you  really?  I'm  so  fond  of  it,  and  the  Marquis  of 
D.  gives  such  charming  parties,  though,  indeed,  since  the  delight- 
ful 2nd  Blazers  left,  I  don't  care  much  for  Castle  balls. 

Y.  M.  Ah — aw — fond  of  music? 

Y.  L.  Oh  yes !  I  love  the  opera;  and  that  delightful  Patti  sang 
so  charmingly  when  she  was  here  last,  and  Mario  has  such  a  delh 
cious  tenor  I 

Y.  M.  Aw — ^voice  cracked  some  time  since. 

Y.  L.  Oh !  how  can  you  say  so.  I  shall  go  to  hear  him  when 
he  comes  to  Dublin,  that  is  if  papa  will  allow  us,  for  he  doesn't 
approve  of  the  theatre. 

Y.  M.  Ah — aw — shall  we  go  back  to  the  drawing-room? 

{Exeunt  from  the  tea-room.) 

Some  of  the  conversation  is  a  trifle  more  lively.   Miaa  0'Talk»- 
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tive  is  a  little  pass^,  but  still  ^'  well  preserved.''  Asks  Mr.  Muf- 
fingtoD  (all  in  one  breath)  whether  he  has  been  to  Miss  Grushington's 
ball,  and  to  Mrs.  O^Grady's  tea;  and  supposes^  of  course,  that  he 
will  be  at  Lady  Polkington's  "at  home"  on  Saturday.  No. 
MuiBngton  scarcely  g«es  out  at  all.  Then  he  ought  to,  Miss 
O'Talkative  thinks,  and  especially  on  no  account  should  he  lose 
Lady  Polkington's  "at  home."  Why?  asks  Muffington.  Because 
Misa  Polkington  is  an  heiress,  with  ever  so  many  thousands,  and 
Miss  O'Talkative  believes  that  gentlemen's  only  object  in  society 
is  the  pursuit  of  money.  Oh  I  smiles  Muffington;  how  can  she 
say  so?  And  suggests  that  ladies  are,  of  course,  exempt  from  any 
imputation  of  the  kind.  And  so  the  chit-chat  goes  on,  until  it  is 
nearly  six  o'clock,  and  Mrs.  Montague  Dashwood's  visitors  rapidly 
begin  to  flit  off. 

Gome  like  shadows,  so  depart ! 

however,  can  scarcely  be  said  of  the  elderly  portion  of  the  fair 
visitors,  who  are  generally  of  goodly  proportions,  which  are  further 
extended  by  heaps  of  velvet  and  satin  robes.  The  young  men 
usually  dread  being  condemned  to  the  office  of  supplying  the 
wants  of  these  good  old  creatures  at  the  tea-table. 

Before  taking  leave  of  "kettledrums,"  we  must  not  omit  a 
notice  of  Miss  Gushington,  who  is  always  to  be  seen  at  these 
entertainments,  and,  indeed,  at  nearly  every  habitat  of  good 
society.  Miss  Gushington  is  not  young,  although  she  affects 
extreme  juvenility  to  such  an  extent  that  she  is  unable  to  appear 
at  '^  the  Castle/'  -on  account  of  having  no  chaperon  (she  says) ! 
Miss  Gushington  belongs  to  an  ancient  and  honourable  family,  and 
has  a  good  many  chivalric  notions  pertaining  to  high  birth ;  she 
is,  in  fact,  wildly  romantic  (though  really  clever  and  accomplished), 
and  is  a  general  favourite  with  "les  jennes  gens,"  whom  she 
especially  patronises,  none  of  them  being  too  youthful  for  her 
freshness  of  nature ! 

In  addition,  she  gives  charming  parties,  where  all  that  is  dis- 
tinguished and  "^lite"  in  Dublin  society  is  to  be  met  with. 

We  cannot  pass  over,  in  a  record  of  "  our  season,"  one  place  of 
fashionable  resort — though  we  regret  for  many  reasons  that  it 
should  be  so— viz.  the  Cathedral  of  Saint  Patrick  on  Sunday 
afternoons.  However  opinions  may  differ  as  to  the  advisability  of 
choral  services,  all  must  admit  that  the  sublime  liturgy  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  is  nowhere  wedded  to  more  exquisite  music,  or 
entrusted  to  better  singers,  tlian  in  our  national  cathedral.  But 
we  wish  that  people  would  come  there  impressed  with  the  feeling 
that  they  are  about  to  engage  in  a  solemn  act  of  worship,  not  to 
see  and  be  seen,  as  we  fear  is  the  design  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
habitu^  of  the  "  reserved  seats  "  at  St.  Patrick's.  Surely  there  is 
everything  in  this  church  (now  so  munificently  restored  in  the 
"beauty  of  holiness")  to  attune  the  nund  to  heavenly  thoughts^ 
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and  to  lift  the  soul,  freed  from  the  trammds  of  the  six  w<»kiiq( 
days,  to  the  contemplation  of  the  uneeen  world.  One*  in  whose 
heart  dwelt  the  love  of  ^^  hidden  faaimoniefl''  has  left  a  record  in 
tuneful  numbers  of  the  effect  produced  on  her  mind  by  the  glorious 
mufdc  and  solemn  associations  of  St  Patrid::'s,  as  they  eiosled  in 
its  former  neglected  state: 

A^'n!  oh!  send  that  anthem-peal  again 

^Through  the  arched  roof  in  triumpn  to  the  sky  1 
Bid  the  dd  tombs  ring  proudly  to  l£e  strain. 
The  faannen  thrill  as  if  with  victory ! 

»  •  •  •  • 

These  notes  oioe  moie ! — they  bear  my  soal  away. 
They  lend  the  wings  of  mqraing  to  its  flight ; 

No  earthly  passion  in  the  exnlting  lay 
Whispers  one  tone  to  win  me  from  that  height. 

How  much  more  rkow  must  the  thoughtful  mind  feel  the  ia- 
fluence  of  the  beauteous  order  and  restored  symmet^  of  this 
monument  of  the  faith  of  what  mav  have  been  ^'  dark  ages,  as 
compared  with  the  opai  day  of  light  and  knowledge  where  oar 
lot  is  cast,  but  which  yet  produced  works  that  after  generationB 
have  in  vain  striven  to  rival  I 

The  banners  once  more  hang  above  the  stalls  appropriated  to 
each  member  of  the  knightly  band  of  Su  Patrick^  though  the 
seats  are  generally  tenanted  now-a-days  by  canons  and  preben- 
daries, or  by  certain  individuals  favoured  by  them.  The  ancieat 
orgaoy  whicn  used  to  answer  responsive  to 

The  fall-voiced  choir  below, 

has  disappeared,  replaced  by  an  instrument  unobtrudvely  built 
into  the  side  aisles  of  the  chancel,  so  as  no  longer  to  m.ar  the  archi- 
tectural features  of  the  cathedral.  We  must,  howeveri  breathe  a 
sigh  to  the  harmonious  memory  of  the  old  organ  presented  by  a 
Duke  of  Ormonde,  who  captured  it  from  the  Dutch  in  days  long 
past,  and  doubtless  thought  his  act  of  plunder  sanctified  by  this 
gift  to  the  church !  We  have  a  dreamy,  child's  recollection  of  its 
tones,  mellowed  by  age,  flowing  through  the  dimly  lighted  choir 
of  the  old  St.  Patrick's,  which  was  surrounded  by  gloomy  wood- 
work of  black  oak,  and  our  young  delight  in  all  the  ideal 
i>lea8ures  of  the  time  and  place — though  the  surroundings  were  far 
ess  aesthetic  than  the  renovated  church  of  to-day  can  boast.  The 
white-robed  boys  of  that  day  are  passed  by — all  grown  to  man's 
estate,  and  some,  perhaps,  no  longer  ^^  sing  the  Lord's  song  in  a 
strange  land" — ^yet  does  the  memory  of  our  first  visit  to  St 
Patrick's  come  vividly  back  to  remembrance,  when  listening  to 
the  fresh  young  voices,  who  year  by  year,  at  the  holy  Chiistmsft- 
tide,  repeat  the  old  story  of  peace  and  goodwill  to  mankindy 

*  Eelicia  Hemans. 
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hemlded  by  ''  There  were  shepherds  abiding''— -and  again  pouring 

forth  their  united  carol  in  the  gladsome  news  that  ^'Unto  us  a 

Child  is  bom,  a  Son  is  eiven.'' 

The  service  concludec^  the  fashionable  crowd  pours  out  into  the 

nave  and  aides  of  the  cathedral,  and,  to  q,uote  the  simple  words  of 

thepo^ 

Esob  for  itbo's  welfiure  kindlj  speen. 

All  very  well  in  its  time  and  place,  but  these  are  certainly  nai 
the  courts  of  God's  house.  We  must  stop  for  an  instant  to  admire 
Farrell's  noble  statue  of  Captein  Boyd,  and  the  quaint  old  monu- 
ment of  the  Boyle  family,  JSarls  of  Cork,  before  taking  a  parting 
glance  at  the  noUe  coup  d'ooil  of  pillared  aisles^  vaulted  roof,  and 
windows  glowing  with  rich  tints;  on' one  side  the  battle-worn 
colours  of  the  illustrious  18  th  Eoyal  Irish  Regiment  hang  above 
ihe  buried  dust  of  prelates,  soldiers,  and  peers,  while  in  an  obscure 
ade  aisle  is  the  monumental  tablet  to  the  memory  of  the  talented, 
but  unhappy.  Dean  Swift,  a  name  which  must  ever  remain  linked 
with  the  nistory  of  St.  Patrick's.  And  here  we  would  add  our 
tribute  of  praise  and  gratitude  to  the  splendid  munificenoe  of  its 
restorer.  Sir  Benjamin  Lee  Guinness,  whose  liberality  in  this 
work  recab  the  princely  acts  of  the  ages  of  chiTalry,  and  our 
worthy  conntryman  will  certainly  require  no  other  ^  stoned  urn 
or  animated  bust?'  to  transmit  his  memory  to  succeeding  gene- 
rations.* 

Here,  on  a  spring  morning  some  few  months  ago,  were  assembled 
all  that  is  distinguished  and  of  noble  birth  in  Ireland,  besides 
numerous  notabilities  from  the  sister  countries,  to  witness  the  im- 

nng  and  quaintly  medieval  ceremony  of  the  installation  of 
[.R.H.  the  rrince  of  Wales.  We  regret  that  this  noble  rcdigious 
edifice  should*  have  been  so  entirely  ^^  secularised"  as  it  was  for  the 
occasion,  the  interior  fittings  of  the  chancel  and  the  most  solemn 
adjuncts  of  public  worship  being  cleared  away  in  order  to  ^^adapt"* 
the  cathedral  for  a  pageant  Yet  must  we  confess  that  the  spectacle 
was  one  combining  such  elements  of  sublimity  and  solemnity  as 
can  be  witnessed  but  once  in  a  lifetime.  The  ^^  long-drawn  aislei?' 
filled  with  a  brilliant  crowd,  conspicuous  with  the  uniforms  of 
deputy-lieutenants  of  counties^  military  and  naval  officers,  &c.,  the 
enmson  pathway  along  which  the  procession  of  knights,  peers,  and  ' 
dignitaries  passed  to  the  Ladye  Chapel  at  the  extreme  east  of  the 
church,  the  chief  interest,  of  course,  being  centred  on  the  rojral 
^postulant"  (to  use  herald's  language)  and  his  sweet  princess,  ac- 
companied by  the  scarcely  less  distinguished  viceregal  family — ^but, 
more  than  all,  the  glorious  flood  of  harmony  poured  fortn  as  the 
■  ■        —■         ■■  11  i^i^^i^ 

*  Since  the  abore  was  written,  the  munificent  restorer  of  St.  Patrick's  has 
passed  away,  after  receiving  the  highest  honours  possible  toa  oommoaer  fnm 
me  asttmbied  laiights  on  the  recent  occaaion  of  the  inatallation. 
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mighty  organ  took  up  the  trampet's  notes  which  announced  the 
entry  of  the  procession^  and  the  voices  of  many  sweet  singers  gave 
back  Te  Deum  to  the  echoing  walls — all,  all  combined,  must  re- 
main fixed  on  the  memory  of  most  who  witnessed  that  scene,  now 
a  thing  of  the  past. 

The  illusions  which  are  called  up  in  the  mind  by  a  visit  to  St 
Patrick's  Cathedral,  especially  during  the  pageant  just  mentioned, 
are  somewhat  rudely  dispelled  by  a  glance  at  its  external  but-  • 
roundings.  In  this  miserable  quarter  of  our  city,  squalid  and 
hopeless  poverty  drags  out  a  wretched  existence  in  whole  streets 
and  lanes  of  tottering  houses.  Many  exertions  have  been  made  to 
alleviate  the  conditidh  of  our  poor,  but  the  Celtic  race  seems  to 
sink  more  hopelessly  into  misery  and  dirt  than  perhaps  any  otbec 
European  nation. 

It  would  be  of  little  interest  to  any  casual  reader  to  follow  the 
course  of  the  festivities  of  our  season.  Balls  and  assemblies  aie 
much  the  same  as  in  any  other  city,  and  we  need  only  mention 
that  performances  of  amateur  theatricals  of  a  high  character  sie 

fenerally  given  by  officers  of  some  of  the  regiments  in  garrison, 
[nfortunately,  the  inclement  northern  winter  prevents  our  enjoy- 
ing that  greatest  of  civilised  pleasures,  the  Italian  Opera,  at  this 
season.     The  visit  of  these  song-birds  is  reserved  for  a  later  period 
in  the  year,  just  as  the  autumn  evenings  begin  to  dose  in,  and 
when  the  greater  portion  of  ^^  society"  is  still  absent  from  the  city. 
Yet  do  full  houses  nightly  assemble  to   listen   to  the  artistic 
warblings  of  ^^  the  Italians,"  for  we  are  essentially  a  music-loving 
people.     Then  may  the  romantically  minded  among  us  pass  night 
by  night  into  the  realms  of  cloudland;  then,  wrapt  for  the  time 
being  in  a  haze  of  sweetest  harmonies,  we  are  transported  to  the 
sunny  streets  of  Seville  or  the  "  silent  pathways"  of  Venice;  thai 
does  Don  Juan  serenade,  and  Count  Almaviva  act  the  tender  lov^, 
while  the  ever  fresh  and  sparkling  Rosina  sing  sweetest  of  ^^  music 
lessons;"  then  are  the  mournful  acceriis  of  the  troubadour  heard 
bewailing  his  hard  fate  within  the  moated  fortress,  and  the  gipsj 
mother  softly  murmurs  her  mountain  song,  while  the  shadow  of 
approaching  death  hangs  heavily  on  her.     Anon  Sir  Huon,  best 
and  bravest  of  knights,  obeys  the  magic  commands  of  Oberon,  and 
seeks  the  caliph's  daughter  by  ^^  Babylon's  wave,"  while  Fatima, 
in  the  moonlit  cave,  apostrophises  ocean  in  the  sublimest  of  soenas^ 
and  the  mermaid  glides  along  the  sea-beach  in  her  shell-chariot, 
with  tenderest  melody  luring  the  shipwrecked  and  storm-tossed 
mariner.     Nor  shall  we  forget  the  Druid  priestess  and  her  frantic 
love,  poured  forth  in  the  gloriously  melodious  strains  of  that 
sweetest  of  composers,  Bellini,  though  where,  alas  1  shall  we  find 
another  "Norma,"  since  "La  Divi  Grisi"  took  her  loit  farewell  of 
the  lyric  stage  I 

But  to  return  to  our  subject.    Easter  week  is  always  a  festiTS 
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time  in  our  city,  when  country  folks  run  up  for  a  short  holiday 
in  town.  The  cattle  show  is  a  great  attraction  to  many ;  the  ladies 
even  not  disdaining  to  display  tne  latest  fashions  at  this  gathering. 
A  flower  show,  too,  is  generally  added  to  the  attractions  of  the 
metropolis  at  this  season,  but  the  event,  par  excellence^  of  the  week, 
is  what  we  may  term  the  Irish  Derby.  These  national  steeple- 
chases are  held  at  a  place  some  sixteen  miles  from  Dublin,  which 
bears  the  somewhat  amusing  name  of  ^^  Punchestown."  Here  all 
the  national  love  for  sport  has  a  full  opportunity  of  displaying 
itself,  and  we  might  fill  several  pages  witli  an  account  of  the  road 
and  the  course. 

Should  the  weather  prove  propitious,  the  sight  is  indeed  an 
amusing  one;  after  a  battle  for  seats  at  the  Dublin  Railway 
terminus,  we  slide  away  from'  chimney-tops  and  rocfs — past  the 
quaint  pinnacles  of  Kilmainham  Hospital — away  through  the 
broad  plains  of  Kildare,  with  the  fine  outline  of  the  Dublin  and 
Wicklow  mountains  on  one  side  of  us,  and  a  well  wooded  country 
stretching  away  to  the  north  and  west. 

About  an  hour's  run  brings  us  to  Sailings  station,  the  nearest 

E>int  to  the  course,  and  here  we  plunge  out  into  a  scene  of  confusion, 
armen  shouting  and  gesticulating,  men  tumbling  over  *  each 
other  in  their  haste  to  cet  a  &ir  start  on  the  road  to  Punchestown, 
which  is  about  five  miles  distant.  The  cainlrivers,  after  demand- 
ing fabulous  prices  for  a  ^^  lift"  to  the  course,  gradually  lower  their 
terms  as  we  advance,  and  return  vehicles  begin  to  follow  each 
other  in  rapid  succession. 

On  then — ^past  old  family  seats,  and  through  the  long  straggling 
town  of  Naas,  up  long  and  winding  hills,  the  banks  on  eacn  side 
of  the  road  studded  with  early  primroses,  while  the  sweet  carol  of 
birds  rejoicing  in  the  fresh  spring  air  is  welcome  to  the  tired 
Dubliner,  who  takes  one  of  his  few  yearly  holidays  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  ^^  national." 

At  length  the  cars  come  to  a  ^^  block,"  which  tells  that  we  are 
ck)6e  to  the  course,  and  soon  the  crowded  stand  and  numerous 
carriages  come  in  full  view.  Spread  all  over  the  course  is  a 
motley  crowd  of  all  sexes  and  ages,  the  country  people  for  miles 
round  flocking  to  this  truly  national  gathering. 

The  course  is,  indeed,  a  *^  stiff  one,"  with  half  a  dozen  difficult 
fences,  besides  a  wide  brook,  to  say  nothing  of  a  couple  of  stone 
walla  six  foot  high — all  which  are  closely  scrutinised  by  the  know- 
ing in  ^^  horsey"  matters,  while  waiting  for  the  sport  to  begin. 
Soon  the  bell  sounds,  and  after  the  customary  difficulty — stewards 
laying  on  their  whips  pretty  smartly  on  rustic  legs  and  backs, 
which  civilities  are  reciprocated  by  anathemas  loud  and  deep, 
although  occasionally  taken  in  laughing  part  by  the  su£brers — ^the 
coQzse  in  front  ot  the  winning  post  is  cleared,  and  six  beauties  are 
trotted  up  to  the  starting  place.    The  signal  given,  they  are  off; 
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and  in  less  time  than  it  takes  us  to  write  it,  three  or  four  fenoa 
have  been  crossed,  and  after  leaving  one  poor  fellow  in  tha  brook, 
and  another  rolled  off  by  the  stone  wall,  yellow  jacket  and  Uue 
pass  the  winning  post  neck  to  neck,  yellow  winning  by  only  hX 
a  head. 

The  silence  consequent  on  the  interest  which  was  tAt  in  dw 
race  being  at  an  end,  a  Babel  of  sound  pervades  the  grand  stand 
and  its  approaehes ;  on  the  diffM:^ent  carriages  luncheon  hampen 
are  unpacked,  and  the  popping  of  champame  corks,  and  clatter  of 
knives  and  forks,  awakes  keen  sensations  m  the  stomachs  of  •lea 
fortunate  spectators,  who  are  fain  to  satisfy  their  cravings  widi 
sandwiches  and  porter  dispensed  in  the  neighbouring  booths.  This 
year  a  very  unusual  and  sgreeable  sensation  was  experienced  at 
Punchestown  by  the  presence  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales, 
but  so  many  able  pens  have  been  employed  in  chroniding  the 
events  of  the  ^  Prince's  week,"  that  we  snail  not  attempt  to  describe 
the  particulars  of  that  ^^  great  day  for  Ireland  I"  The  return 
journey  from  our  ^^  Derby"  is  quite  as  amusing,  in  its  way,  as  diat 
from  the  Epsom  meeting,  without,  however,  the  practical  and  ill- 
natured  jokes  so  often  perpetrated  at  the  latter — all  is  jollitj, 
good  humour,  and  fun — Paddy  in  all  his  glory  on  ^hia  Lridi 
jaunting  car,"  a  vehicle  which,  notwithstanding  all  the  changes 
taking  place  in  the  country,  still  holds  its  position  in  the  '^'affee* 
tions^'  of  the  people. 

Towards  the  close  of  ^^  our  season,"  one  of  the  chief  attractions 
is  a  review  in  the  Phoenix  Park.  This  fine  demesne  puts  on  its 
most  attractive  garb  about  the  month  of  May;  the  numerous  old 
thorn-trees  then  become  sheets  of  white  bloom,  and  the  noble  elms 
put  on  their  spring  garb  of  tender  green.  Her  gracious  majest/s 
birthday  is  usually  celebrated  by  a  grand  military  display,  at  which 
^  everybody"  is  present,  and  should  the  day  prove  fine — a  neces- 
sary proviso  in  our  fickle  climate — the  sight  is  really  a  brilliant 
one.  Carriages  are  all  grouped  along  one  side  of  the  Fifteen 
Acres,  as  that  portion  of  the  park  appropriated  to  military  exef- 
cises  is  denominated,  a  privileged  few  being  ranged  near  the  Flag- 
staff, where  a  space  is  kept  for  the  lord-lieutenant's  equipage. 
His  excellency's  arrival  on  the  ground  is  the  signal  for  the  review 
to  commence,  and  all  the  usual  evolutions  of  a  sham  fight  are 
gone  through.  Meanwhile,  the  occupants  of  the  difierent  vefaicks 
amuse  themselves  according  to  their  several  bents.  The  more 
aristocratic  portion  of  the  company  survey  the  proceedings  of 
the  day  through  critical  eye-glasses,  while  the   numbler  ooeu* 

Sints  of  cabs  and  cars  make  up  in  fun  what  may  be  wanting  in 
gnity. 

The  love  for  military  distinction,  which  forms  a  prominent  fea- 
ture in  the  Irish  character,  is  greatly  fostered  by  these  displayed 
and  many  a  brave  soldier  and  distinguished  commander  was  fijst 
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kipired  with  martial  iongings  by  witnessing  the  sham  fights  of 
the  Fifteen  Acres. 

We  feel  that  our  readei's  patience  must  be  nearly  exhausted  by 
this  rather  discursive  paper,  but  we  hope  we  shall  be  rardoned  if 
we  have  transgressed  toe  limits  of  a  brochure  in  dwdlling  on  the 
Tsrious  little  incidents  which  distinguish  a  winter^s  residence  in 
the  good  old  city  of  Dublin,  and  we  can  only  plead  aa  an  excuse 
the  pleasure  which  we  feel  in  lingering  over  the  agreeable  recollec- 
tions attaching  to  ^^  our  season." 

!«•  M.  C« 


THE  LADY  OF  THE  BEACH. 

A  GHOST  STORY. 

Bt  Mbs.  BU8HBT. 

When  solemn  midnight's  latest  chime 
From  yonder  distant  spire  has  toll'd, 

And  fancy  owns  the  spell-bound  time, 

When  gloom  and  awe  their  joint  sway  hold; 

When  the  silent  village  sleeps  in  peaoe^ 
The  sheep-bells'  faintest  sounds  are  o'er, 

The  very  watch-dogs*  hayings  cease, 
And  the  busy  world  is  still  once  more; 

Who  wanders  on  the  lonely  beach, 

Regardless  of  the  chill  sea  air? 
And  why,  when  her  steps  yon  dark  cliff  reach, 

Does  the  lady  always  kneel  in  prayer  ? 

Why  at  this  hour  does  she  quit  her  home^ 
Such  a  dreary  watch  as  this  to  seek? 

Oh  I  cold  and  white  as  the  ocean  foam, 
Is  her  young  and  bloodless  cheek. 

She  walks — but  her  steps  leave  no  more  trace 
Than  shadows  as  along  they  speed; 

And  none  may  tell  her  resting  place, 
Save  he  alone  who  did  the  deed. 

The  shuddering  peasants  pass  with  fear 
By  day  yon  spot  of  woe  and  crime; 

The  boldest  dare  not  venture  near 
By  night,  nor  try  yon  rocks  to  climb 
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Years  have  passed  on — long  years — and  yet 
At  midnight's  hour,  through  calm  and  storoii 

The  same  mysterious  watch  is  set 
By  that  restless  phantom  form. 

Tears  have  passed  on,  but  vengeance  never 
Hath  fallen  upon  the  murderei^s  head^ 

Save  the  gnawing  of  that  worm  which  ever 
Upon  the  guilty  heart  is  fed. 

•  •  •  •  • 

An  aged  man  on  his  couch  is  laid, 
Life's  closing  hour  has  come  at  length; 

To  him  avails  no  mortal  aid. 

And  failing  fast  is  his  wonted  strength. 

No  words  of  holv  faith  can  calm 

The  tumult  of  his  anguished  mind; 
Religion's  eveivsoothing  balm 

He  dares  not  seek,  nor  hopes  to  find. 

Death's  dews  are  on  his  changing  brow- 
Convulsive  shiverings  shake  his  frame, 

As  with  deep  groans  he  utters  now 
A  long  unspoken,  bygone  name. 

Dark  hints  his  broken  words  reveal 
Of  perjured  vows,  and  fouler  wrong; 

For  conscience  can  no  more  conceal 
The  fearful  secret  borne  so  long. 

He  mutters  of  the  cliff,  the  cave — 
His  victim's  tryste— her  piercing  cry. 

That  o'er  the  hoarsely  dashmg  wave 
Arose  in  wild  despair  on  high. 

Who  shrinks  not  at  thine  icy  grasp. 

Oh  Death?    For  terrible  art  thou  I 
But  when  thou  com'st  pale  guilt  to  clasp. 

What  tenfold  horrors  cloud  thy  brow  I 

The  murderei^s  gone  to  meet  his  doom. 
And  the  "  Lady  of  the  Beach"  no  more 

At  midnight  leaves  her  ocean  tomb 
To  wander  on  the  fatal  shore  !* 

*  The  above  little  poem  was  suggested  by  a  ghost  story  current  in  a  Bnull 
town  on  the  south-west  coast  of  England.  The  author  never  haviiig  heisdf 
encountered  the  "  Lady  of  tiie  Beaca"  in  her  nightly  peregrinations,  esnoot 
vouch  for  the  reality  of  ner  appearance.  But  that  a  female  was  murdered  about 
fifty  years  a^  on  that  shore  is  a  fact ;  and  it  is  also  a  fact  that  the  supposed 
mxmierer  eymoed,  on  his  deathbed,  all  the  horrors  of  a  guilty  conscience,  sod 
in  his  delirious  ravings  almost  betrayed  the  terrible  secret  whidi  he  had  k^  lo 
long. 
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FBOM     THE     GEBMAN. 
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It  is  now  more  than  a  thousand  years  since  the  old  knight 
Zdenko  of  Brawda  lived  in  his  Castle  Brawda,  in  the  then  duchy 
of  Saatz.  The  mighty  sword  which  in  his  younger  days  hehad 
wielded  in  honour  of  Boleslaus,  on  many  a  battle- field,  was  now 
hanging  rusting  in  the  armoury,  by  the  side  of  the  maces  of  his 
ancestors,  their  helmets,  and  proschiwanicze,*  and  the  only  object 
which  now  occupied  his  mind  was  the  education- of  his  son  V  eit. 
After  twenty  years  of  unfruitful  marriage  his  wife  had  presented 
him  with  tms  son,  but  his  birth  cost  her  her  life.  The  worthy 
chaplain  of  the  castle  instructed  the  fine  handsome  boy,  his  father 
himself  taught  him  the  management  of  a  horse,  and  it  was  very 
pleasant  to  see  how,  even  as  a  little  fellow,  V eit  would  go  through, 
m  the  highest  glee,  his  chivalrous  exercises,  or,  though  not  without 
some  difficulty,  read  portions  of  the  Bible,  and  repeat  by  heart 
sundry  Latin  verses. 

Veit  was  so  steady  and  sensible  that  his  father  could,  without 
uneasiness,  allow  him  to  make  little  excursions  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  castle  unattended. 

Once — ^it  happened  to  be  on  Saint  Peter  and  Saint  Paul's  day — 
the  youth,  now  twelve  years  old,  descended  from  the  elevated 
castle  down  to  the  valley  beneath,  through  whose  green  meadows 
the  river  Egra  flowed  in  graceful  windings  like  a  shining  silver 
band.  But  on  this  occasion  he  was  not  alone.  A  splendid  large 
dog,  which  his  father  had  presented  to  him,  bounded  joyoudy 
now  in  front  of  him,  now  by  his  side,  now  behind  him,  then  it 
would  stretch  itself  at  his  feet  right  in  his  way,  just  as  if  the 
animal  wished  to  prevent  his  young  master  from  going  further ; 
but  he  jumped  gaily  past,  laughing  with  all  his  heart  when  he 
beheld  the  dog  bound  in  the  air,  and  recommence  as  before. 
When,  however,  Hercules — ^that  was  the  animal's  name — found 
that  his  efforts  were  vain,  he  laid  himself  sorrowfully  down  upon 
the  banks  of  the  river,  and  fixed  his  eyes  upon  his  youthful  master. 
Veit  went  on  amusing  himself  in  various  ways  at  the  water^s  edge, 
either  cautiously  pitching  small  stones  along  the  glassy  surface, 
enchanted  when  in  leaps,  ever  diminishing  in  distance,  they 
reached  the  opposite  bank;  or  cutting  branches  from  the  willow- 

*  Froscliiwanicce,  a  weapon  used  by  the  ancient  Boheniians. 
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trees  and  fonning  them  into  flutes,  from  which  he  drew  many  a 
plaintive  tone,  or  he  would  plait  the  fresh  leaves  into  wreaths,  and 
cast  them  into  the  river,  watchins  them  as  they  floated  away, 
until  they  entirely  disappeared  from^his  sight.       ^  ' 

Thus  the  happy  boy  played  for  a  couple  of  hours,  when  he  per- 
ceived three  cnarming  snow-white  lilies  upon  a  narrow  strip  of 
land  which  ran  out  into  the  river.  He  stepped  nearer  to  pick 
them,  but  the  prettiest  of  them  was  bent  so  deep  down  towards 
the  water,  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  reach  it  with  his  hand. 
This  provoked  him^  and  ne  reflected  how  he  could  manage  to  get 
it;  on  looking  round  him  he  observed  that  not  far  &om  the  banks 
of  the  liver  the  relay  an  alder-tree  which  had  been  blown  down. 
It  occurred  to. him  that  his  aged  tutor  had  told  him  that  the 
Egyptians  in  the  earliest  times  made  use  of  such  logs  of  wood 
instead  of  boats,  he  instantly  ran  to  the  prostrated  trunk,  and  bj 
exerting  his  strength  to  the  utmost  he  succeeded  in  detaching  a 
part  of  the  tree,  and  in  dragging  it  along  with  him. 

Hercules,  who  had  hitherto  been  lying  quiet  on  the  grass,  sprang 
up  barking,  and  flung  himself  as  before  in  the  pathway  of  hs 
eagerly-occupied  master^  who  in  anger  scolded  the  good  creature, 
threatening  to  push  the  block  against  him  if  he  did  not  get  out  of 
his  way.  So  Hercules  slunk  sadly  away  from  his  enraged  master, 
and  followed  him  with  downcast  head  to  the  water's  edge.  Here 
the  venturesome  boy  jumped  upon  the  trunk  of  the  tree  to  paddle 
with  his  hands  and  feet  out  to  the  extremity  of  the  promontory; 
but  he  had  scarcely  got  upon  his  simple  boat  before  it  capozed, 
and  the  water  closed  above  his  head. 

His  faithful  companion  on  seeing  his  master  so  suddenly  di»- 
appear,  ran  howling  up  and  down  the  shore,  then  dashed  into  the 
water,  and  swam  backwards  and  forwards  until  he  all  at  once 
seemed  to  get  a  trace  of  the  lost  one.  He  dived  down,  and  a  few 
seconds  afterwards  drew  the  insensible  boy  up  by  the  skirt  of  his 
clothes,  and  gently  laid  him  upon  the  strip  of  land  beneath  the 
lilies.  He  licked  his  hands  and  dripping  Iocks,  and  at  last  stretched 
himself  exhausted  by  liis  side  on  feeling  his  warm  breath  again, 
and  fancying  that  the  lovely  boy  was  sleeping.  But  Veit  lay 
beneath  die  sweet  flowers  like  one  who  has  charming  dreams,  and 
does  not  wish  to  wake.  A  rapturous  smile  spread  over  his  chedc 
and  played  round  his  half  open  rosy  mouth ;  his  eyes  opened  now 
and  then  as  if  seeking  an  object,  but  quickly  dosed  anin^  and 
the  dark  eyelashes  were  the  more  firmly  pressed  together,  as  if 
what  he  beheld  around  him  was  not  near  so  beautiful  as  that  whidi 
presented  itself  to  his  mental  vision. 

As  the  evening  advanced,  and  the  son,  no  bigger  than  a  half 
moon,  was  lingering  upon  the  western  mountains,  the  old  steward 
of  the  castle^  who  had  ascertained  the  road  the  little  lord  had 
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taken  out  of  the  wood,  came  to  accompany  him  home.  Hercules, 
perceiving  him,  jumped  up^  barking  loudly,  and  ^^Stay,  stay, 
thou  lov^y  child ! "  the  sleeping  boy  ezdaimed,  just  as  the  old 
man  approached  and  gently  stirred  him.  With  wide  open  eyes 
Veit  p^ied  around  as  if  searching  for  something,  and  ne  cned 
angriW,  rising  from  his  reclining  position, 

^'  I  ou  wicked  Kuno,  why  did  you  frighten  away  the  pretty 
child  from  me?    Which  way  has  she  goner  " 

^^  You  have  only  been  dreaming,  my  dear  young  master,"  re- 
plied Kuno.  '^I  saw,  and  see  nothing  else  but  your  faithful 
companion  who  is  dripping  with  water.  Your  clothes  are  also 
wet.     What  has  happened  to  you?" 

"  I  will  tell  you,"  answered  Veit.  "  I  fell  into,  the  river  when 
I  was  trying  to  pick  a  lily;  and  I  imagine  that  Hercules  drew  me 
out  of  the  water.  But  scarcely  had  I  reached  the  bank  again, 
when  I  felt  myself  lulled  into  a  gentle  slumber  by  a  charming  per- 
fume, and  perceived  that  the  lilies  bent  down  over  me,  wafting  their 
sweet  fragrance  towards  me.  And  the  flower  which  had  appeared 
most  beautiful  to  me,  seemed  so  glorious,  that  nothing  I  had  ever 
beheld  before  could  be  compared  with  it.  I  could  not  turn  my 
eyes  from  it.  Presently  the  leaves  began  to  move,  the  gold- 
streaked  petals  fell  into  the  loveliest  fair  tresses,  encircling  a  lily* 
white  face,  delicately  tinged  with  red  by  the  rays  of  the  evening 
sun;  the  broad  leaves  enveloped  the  tall  stem,  and  flowed  like  a 
garment  of  snow  round  the  most  bewitching  form  of  a  little  girl, 
who,  sweet  as  an  angel,  glided  towards  me." 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure,"  replied  Kuno,  "  angels  play  with  sleeping 
children." 

"  No,  dear  Kuno,"  Veit  eagerly  continued,  "  I  was  not  dream- 
ing; I  was  lying  merely  in  a  sort  of  pleasant  stupor,  and  was 
aware  that  I  could  open  my  eyes  when  I  pleased ;  but  I  felt  that 
this  enchanting  being  was  standing  by  my  side,  bending  over  me, 
playmg  with  my  wet  hair,  and  affectionately  calling  me  by  endear* 
ing  names.  She  gazed  tenderly  into  my  eyes,  and  her  rosy  lips 
had  already  nearly  approached  my  moutn — ^when  that  horrid 
Hercules  barked,  and  the  sweet  child  hurriedly  exclaiming  ^^  Fare- 
well!" disappeared  from  my  sight.  I  immediately  opened  my 
eyes — and  it  was  you  who  had  frightened  her  away.  No,  dear 
Kuno,  I  assure  you  I  have  not  dreamed  all  this." 

When  Veit  had  finished  his  Tecital,  it  recurred  to  Kuno  that, 
when  approaching  the  river,  though  still  at  some  distance,  he  had 
seen  something  white  fluttering  among  the  foliage.  He  shook  his 
head  seriously,  thinking  to  himself  that  it  might  perhaps  have 
been  a  mermaid,  who  had  been  enticed  from  her  crystal  palace 
by  the  handsome  boy's  blooming  countenance,  or  even  a  fairy^ 
pleased  with  the  youth's  amiable,  intelligent  dispositioDi  whoy 
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perhaps,  intended  to  grant  him  her  protection  through  future  life. 
jCuno  did  not  fail  to  tell  his  young  lord  on  their  way  home  a  great 
deal  about  the  maidens  of  Egra,  who  often  in  the  summer  even- 
ings  rose  to  the  surface  of  the  cool  river^  and  while  the  sun  was 
setting  sported  upon  the  banks,  and  many  other  stories  which,  in 
those  days,  were  told  of  spectres  who  haunted  old  castles,  witches^ 
and  spirits  of  the  woods. 

As  the  valley  through  which  the  river  Egra  ran  was  one  or  two 
miles  from  the  castle  of  Brawda,  and  our  wanderers,  absorbed  in 
their  conversation,  walked  slowly  homewards,  which,  moreover, 
was  over  the  hills,  the  sun  had,  of  course,  long  since  set  behind 
the  mountains,  and  the  clouds  of  night  had  drawn  together  from 
every  quarter  of  the  sky,  like  a  thick  veil,  ere  Vcit  and  Kuno, 
with  faithful  Hercules,  entered  the  castle  gates. 

As  a  pleasing  dream  long  lingers  in  the  mind,  so  it  was  with 
Veit;  he  was  ever  thinking  of  the  beautiful  little  creature  whom 
he  had  seen  by  degrees  transformed  from  a  lily  into  a  child,  and 
had  so  afTectionately  stroked  his  hair.  A  hundred  times  she 
appeared  before  him,  caressed  him  tenderly,  and  vanished.  Every 
day  he  traversed  the  long  road  on  the  bank  of  the  Egra;  every 
evening  he  laid  upon  the  slope,  where,  in  St.  Paul's  and  St 
Peter's  day,  he  had  been  happier  than  he  had  ever  been  before — 
all  in  vain.  The  lovely  child  did  not  present  herself  to  him 
again. 

At  first,  when  his  son  and  Kuno  related  to  him  the  adventure 
on  the  shores  of  the  Egra,  old  Zdenko  had  shaken  his  head, 
opining  that  probably  a  fairy  was  striving  to  gain  an  influence 
over  the  boy,  and  would,  perhaps,  lead  him  astray  by  her  beauty. 
But  as  months  passed  on,  and  she  still  did  not  show  herself  to 
Veit  again,  he  firmly  believed  that  a  pleasing  dream  had  made  an 
impression  upon  the  mind  of  the  sensitive  lad.  However,  Veit 
remained  grave  and  thoughtful,  and  treasured  the  remembrance  of 
his  sweet  lily-angel  of  his  boyhood  even  into  the  riper  years  of 
youth. 

Thus  two  summers  rolled  on,  and  the  second  autumn  was 
peeping  forth  in  the  yellow  oak-leaves,  when,  from  the  battle- 
ments of  the  castle,  the  owls  uttered  their  harsh  low  wail  in  such 
ominous  sounds,  all  the  inmates  of  the  castle  were  filled  with 
terror;  and  when  the  leaves  had  fallen  from  the  trees,  the  chill 
north  wind  whistled  among  the  mountains,  and  the  Egra  had 
already  begun  to  flow  less  rapidly,  then  accents  of  sorrow  and 
mourning  were  echoed  through  the  spacious  halls. 

Equipped  in  his  splendid  armour,  the  aged  knight,  Zdenko,  was 
borne,  on  a  bier  covered  with  black,  to  the  grave,  where  his 
ancestors  reposed.  With  tottering  steps  Veit  followed  the  honoured 
corpse,  mournful  hymns  rose  dolefully  towards  the  heavens,  heavy 
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with  snow,  and  many  a  pious  prayer  accompanied  to  his  last  rest- 
ing place  the  universally  beloved  knight. 

When  Knight  Zdenko's  remains  were  deposited  in  the  vault, 
and  its  iron  doors  had  been  closed  with  a  hollow  sound,  with  tear- 
ful eyes  Veit  returned  to  the  deserted  castle.  His  loss  so  entirely 
filled  his  heart,  that  he  did  not  think  of  his  beautiful  angel,  and  it 
was  not  until  his  father's  brother  had  come  from  Prague,  to  take 
him  with  him  thither,  that  a  painful  longing  for  his  beloved  came 
back  with  full  force  to  his  mind,  and  he  thought  he  must  bid  fare- 
well to  all  earthly  happiness  when,  wending  his  way  to  the  capital 
upon  his  white  horse,  ne  had  to  leave  everything  that  was  dear  to 
him  behind  him.  The  steward  and  chaplain  remained  at  Brawda 
faithfully  and  honestly  managing  the  property  left  to  their  care. 


n. 

A  NEW  strange  life  began  for  Veit  in  Prague,  which  did  not 
please  him  at  all  at  first.  At  home,  in  his  own  castle,  his  time  had 
been  divided  between  chivalrous  exercises  and  pious  instruction; 
he  had  seen  kind  and  friendly  countenances  around  him,  every 
word  he  heard  was  amiable,  every  greeting  he  received  was 
cordial.  When  a  stranger  kuight  visited  the  castle,  he  was 
hospitably  welcomed  and  lodged.  Cheerfully  the  goblet  circu- 
lated, filled  to  the  brim  with  sparkling  wine,  and  toasts  were 
drank;  b^t  when  the  sun  had  gone  down,  thanks  having  been 
returned,  each  went  to  their  comfortable  couch.  It  was  not  thus 
in  his  uncle's  house.  His  cousins — three  wild  licentious  young 
men— did  nothing  but  run  riot  the  whole  day,  and  scoff  at  religion, 
and  Veit  was  doomed  to  hear  many  a  disdainful  jest,  if,  in  the 
purity  of  his  mind,  he  chanced  to  make  use  of  some  pious  expres- 
sion. They  associated  with  other  not  less  corrupt  Hungarian 
youths,  and  revelled  with  them  until  far  into  the  night,  only 
betaking  themselves  towards  morning  to  rest,  haggard  and  pale. 
Many  a  courtesan  was  sumptuously  entertained  in  their  boisterous 
society,  while  the  needy  were  heartlessly  turned  from  their  door ; 
and  when  they  had  shamefully  dissipated  everything,  they  sallied 
forth  upon  the  high  roads,  and  plundered  the  rich  travelling 
merchants. 

When  poor  Veit  had  passed  some  weeks  in  this  manner,  so 
hateful  to  his  feelings,  he  could  not  stand  it  any  longer,  and  he 
begged  his  uncle  to  permit  him  to  go  back  to  his  own  castle. 

"  Of  what  are  you  thinking,  my  dear  son,'*  replied  his  uncle. 
"  How  can  you  censure  a  mode  of  life  which  is  befitting  every 
distinguished  nobleman,  and  only  appears  strange  to  you  on  account 
of  your  neglected  education.  That  my  boys  do  not  care  so  much 
about  praying  as  you  do,  I  am  glad  of.     I  brought  them  up  to  be 
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bold  knights,  and  not  churchmen.  That  they  devote  themselves 
to  wine  and  love  is  still  more  pleasing  to  me,  for  wine  and  love 
gladden  the  heart  of  man,  and  spur  on  to  every  great  deed;  nnd 
when  they  sally  forth  for  adventures  they  exercise  their  stvength, 
which  otherwise  would  rust  in  these  quiet  times.  Believe  me,  mj 
dear  son,  what  the  trader  loses  benefits  many  others,  thus  it  is  in 
this  world  one  individual  must  let  others  share  his  abundance. 
Your  father  and  I  did  the  same  in  our  youth.  Be.  wiser,  and  give 
up  this  effeminacy,  which  ill  becomes  a  high-bom  knight.^' 

Veit  shook  his  head  thoughtfully,  and  went  to  his  chamber;  bat 
he  could  not  occustom  himself  to  the  life  he  was  leading. 

One  day,  when  his  cousins  and  their  friends  were  carourang  and 
drinking,  and  Veit,  as  usual,  was  sitting  listlessly  with  them,  sud- 
denly there  was  a  whizzing  sound  up  the  stairs,  like  a  tempest 
sweeping  through  dry  trees ;  the  doors  flew  open,  and  a  tall  mag- 
nificently dressed  knight  stood  in  the  hall. 

"Are  you  here  again,  Brother  Blitz?"  they  all  exclaimed, as 
with  one  voice,  and  one  after  the  other  they  rushed  into  the 
stranger's  arms,  who  laughed  so  loudly  from  joy  that  the  ^eiy 
windows  rattled,  while  his  eyes  were  incessantly  fixed  upon  the 
youthful  Veit. 

This  knight,  whom  his  companions  always  called  ^'Blitz,^ 
because  he  often  presented  himself  among  them  like  lightning, 
after  having  disappeared  for  months,  without  anybody  knowing 
where  he  had  gone — this  knight  had  for  many  years  been  the 
most  intimate  friend  of  Veit's  cousins,  and  had  initiated  them  into 
their  present  jovial  mode  of  life.  No  one  exactly  knew  where  he 
came  from,  nor  yet  his  real  name ;  it  was  only  known  that  he  must 
possess  enormous  wealth,  for  he  always  supplied  his  comrades  with 
gold  and  silver  for  their  pleasures,  and  his  clothes  were  glittering 
with  these  precious  metals,  as  well  as  with  splendid  jewels.  His 
countenance  was  pale  and  emaciated,  his  large  eyes  often  rolled, 
and  flashed  fearfully  beneath  his  bushy  eyebrows ;  the  form  of  his 
mouth  was  good  when  ii  was  closed,  but  it  became  strangely  dis- 
torted when  the  knight  laughed,  which  was  always  so  harsh  and 
shrill  that  one  could  not  help  feeling  horrorstruck  by  it.  He 
invariably  wore  a  black  glove  upon  his  right  hand,  which  he  never 
took  off,  and  which  strangely  contrasted  with  the  rest  of  his 
handsome  apparel.     He  was  powerfully  and  finely  built 

"Who  is  this  new  companion  you  have  got?"  cried  he,  check- 
ing his  laughter,  though  still  examining  Veit  with  his  dark  eyes, 
as  if  he  would  penetrate  his  very  soul. 

The  cousins  made  themselves  merry  over  poor  Veit's  innocence 
and  correct  conduct,  and  ended  by  saying, 

*  Lightning. 
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^^Well,  Brother  Blitz,  perhaps  you  will  be  able  to  bring  him 
into  the  right  way ! " 
But  the  knight  suddenly  became  serious,  and  replied  gravely: 
^^If  this  youth  be  so  quiet  and  pious  I  will  be  his  protector 
against  you,  you  mad  fellows ;  and  he  who  henceforth  dares  to 
jeer  at  him,  shall  feel  the  weight  of  my  hand." 

With  these  words  he  turned  quickly  away  from  Veit,  the  comers 
of  his  mouth  curled  in  the  air,  displaying  his  white  teeth  beneath 
his  blue  lips,  as  he  rushed  out  of  the  door  and  through  the  court* 
yard,  in  the  same  noisy  manner  in  which  he  had  entered.  His 
comrades  looked  gloomily  at  each  other,  and  one  after  the  other 
left  the  room;  and  more  cheerful  than  usual,  the  good  Veit  went 
to  his  bed.  The  knight's  whole  appearance,  and  particularly  his 
terrific  laugh,  had  made  a  disagreeable  impression  upon  the  youth; 
but  the  words  he  liad  uttered  were  so  consoling,  that  he  determined 
to  trust  him.  ^^  How  can  the  poor  fellow  help  that  nature  has  made 
his  features  so  repulsive?"  said  Veit  to  himself.  ^^  I  will  look  upon 
him  as  my  good  angel,  who  will  rescue  me  from  my  present  hateful 
associates,  or,  at  least,  teach  my  cousins  better  manners."  With 
these  thoughts  he  fell  asleep. 

When  he  awoke  in  the  morning,  he  heard  the  hollow  laugh  of 
the  knight  in  the  ante-chamber,  and  the  voices  of  his  cousins. 
They  were  speaking  privately,  and  yet  vety  eagerly  to  the 
stranger.  The  door  presently  opened,  and  the  knight  entered 
Yeit's  room,  who  had  scarcely  roused  himself  from  sleep.  With  a 
loud  growl  Hercules  sprang  from  a  comer,  and  would  not  allow  the 
stranger  to  approach  his  master,  though  he  did  his  utmost  to  quiet 
the  dog.  The  knight  cast  glances  of  fury  upon  the  animal,  and 
had  grasped  the  hilt  of  his  sword  to  give  it  a  tremendous  blow, 
but  V  eit  begged  him  rather  to  keep  at  a  little  distance  from  his 
bed,  for  it  was  the  nature  of  the  faitl\ful  creature  to  be  restless 
when  strangers  came  near.  The  knight,  therefore,  took  a  chair 
some  yards  from  Veit's  bed,  and  apologised  for  his  early  visit,  by 
saying,  that  Veit's  quiet  demeanour  the  evening  before  had  so 
charmed  him  that  he  could  not  delay  becoming  better  acquainted 
with  him.  He  spoke  of  the  gay  young  men  who  so  often  resorted 
to  the  castle  to  pass  away  the  time,  and  could  not  find  sufficient 
words  to  express  his  annoyance  that  such  worthless  men  had, 
during  his  absence,  become  acquainted  with  his  cousins,  and  had 
led  them  into  many  evil  ways,  into  which  he  had  been  so  careful 
to  prevent  them  from  falling.  He  at  last  ended  by  declaring  that 
their  plundering  expeditions  against  merchants,  and  the  society  of 
giddy  women  were  particularly  distasteful  to  him,  and  that  he 
would  on  no  account  allow  such  doings  in  future.  So  saying,  he 
again  burst  out  into  a  harsh  discordant  laugh,  so  that  Veit,  who, 
while  he  had  been  speaking,  had  contemplated  him  with  a  friendly 
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smile,  full  of  confidence,  was  involuntarily  seized  with  a  fit  of 
shnddering,  and  was  forced  to  turn  his  face  towards  the  wall.  The 
knight,  however,  perceiving  the  young  man's  emotion,  passed  his 
hand,  on  which  was  a  black  glove,  three  times  across  his  &ce,  and 
then  said,  with  almost  clenched  te^th,  and  in  a  suppressed  tone: 

^^  Do  not  take  it  amiss,  dear  friend,  that  all  at  once,  in  the 
midst  of  grave  conversation,  I  begin  to  laugh ;  a  severe  wound 
here,  in  my  right  hand,  often  causes  me  such  acute  pain,  that  a 
convulsive  feeling  distorts  my  face.  You  will  get  accustomed  to 
it,  and  not  mind  it,  and  this  trifle  shall  not  come  in  the  way  of  our 
friendship.'' 

Having  delivered  himself  of  this  speech,  he  rose,  and  held  out 
his  black  hand  amicably  to  the  youth,  who,  in  his  good  nature, 
would  have  taken  it,  if  Hercules,  his  eyes  flashing  with  anger,  and 
lowing  his  teeth,  had  not  sprung  between  them.  < 

^^  Cursed  animal!"  roared  the  knight,  in  a  voice  of  thunder  and 
fury,  as,  his  countenance  transformed  by  its  hideous  expression, 
and  his  eyes  darting  a  greenish  flame,  he  rushed  out  of  the  room.  • 

This  evening  the  dming-hall  was  more  brilliantly  lighted  up 
than  ever  before.  Costly  viands  smoked  upon  silver  dishes;  the 
rarest  wines  in  golden  goblets  were  placed  round  the  sumptuous 
table;  servants  in  handsome  liveries  were  moving  about;  and 
round  the  large  table  stood  thirteen  chairs^  those  at  the  upper  end 
were  covered  with  gold  embroidered  damask,  and  were  of  finely 
carved  ivory.  Towards  midnight  the  guests  began  to  arrive,  eacli 
accompanied  by  a  splendidly  equipped  attendant,  who.  removed 
their  lords'  swords,  and  then  took  their  places  to  wait  at  table.  At 
length,  when  every  one  had  long  arrived.  Brother  Blitz,  as  if  con- 
veyed there  by  a  whirlwind,  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  room. 

^^  Charming  I "  he  cried ;  ^^  this  entertainment  to  my  honour  is 
charmingly  arranged. .  Let  us  go  to  table  at  once,  it  is  late,  and  I 
have  still  a  matter  of  importance  to  accomplish  to-night.  Brother 
Veit  shall  sit  by  my  side." 

Then  every  one  took  his  appointed  place;  the  conversation 
became  more  and  more  lively,  generous  wine  sparkled  in  golden 
goblets,  and  Veit  took  part  in  the  general  merriment  with  more 
pleasure  than  usual. 

^^Now,  do  you  see,"  exclaimed  Brother  Blitz,  with  a  satisfied 
air,  '^  how  gay  this  usually  quiet  youth  is  to-night  I  He  is  a 
woman  hater,  and  it  was,  I  wager,  only  the  presence  of  the  women 
you  had  here  which  shut  his  mouth.  Well,  he  was  quite  right; 
the  conversation  is  more  amiable  when  the  company  is  composed 
only  of  men." 

The  conclusion  of  this  speech  was  greeted  by  a  loud  laugh  from 
the  whole  party ;  but  the  knight  glanced  gravely  at  the  jovial 
guests,  as  tnough  he  disapproved  their  mirth. 
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^  We  know/'  began  one,  '^  that  you  always  find  fault  with  us 
when  we  pay  homage  to  the  fair  sex— of  course-  you  are  pleased 
when  Veit  agrees  with  you.  Still  I  am  of  opinion  that  no  dish 
18  palatable,  and  no  wine  gratifies  the  taste  that  is  not  presented 
by  a  young  damsel." 

The  others,  who  seemed  to  notice  the  knightfs  expression,  did 
not  applaud  ^ese  words  much,  and  the  conversation  soon  turned 
sgain  upon  the  chase,  and  noble  studs  and  their  riders,  when  Veit 
had  an  opportunity  of  relating  about  the  glorious  woods  and  plains 
surrounding  his  paternal  castle,  and  of  the  splendid  stables  his 
father  had  owned.  It  was  long  since  he  had  been  so  happy ;  the 
wine,  of  which  he  had  so  freely  partaken,  heated  his  brain  and 
loosened  his  tongue,  till  at  last  he  became  the  merriest  of  all  at 
table. 

''  Tou  are  a  capital  fellow ! "  cried  Brother  Blitz,  juniping  up 
and  attempting  to  embrace  Veit;  but  there  again  stood  Hercules 
between  them,  with  wild  eyes,  his  half  open  mouth  displaying 
teeth  all  ready  for  the  attack,  and  in  mingled  dismay  and  fury  the 
knight  stepped  back. 

"  Brother  Viet,"  he  cried,  in  a  voice  trembling  with  rage,  ^'  if 
you  have  any  regard  for  me,  do  not  again  let  that  dreadful  animal 
appear  before  me.  Let  the  whole  world  armed  come  against  me^ 
and  I  will  bid  them  defiance;  but  the  sight  of  that  beast  strikes 
me  with  such  horror  that  my  hair  stands  on  end.  I  warn  you, 
brother,  if  that  animal  shows  me  his  teeth  again,  I  will  run  him 
through  before  your  eyes/' 

Veit  and  the  others  would  have  looked  upon  these  words  as  a 
joke  of  the  strong-built  knight,  if  his  pale  countenance  and  the 
trembling  which  snook  his  wnole  frame  had  not  convinced  them 
that  he  was  in  earnest. 

^'You  shall  not  see  Hercules  again,"  replied  Viet,  good- tem* 

teredly.  ^'  Calm  yourself;  I  will  chain  him  up  in  my  room,  and 
e  shall  only  accompany  me  when  I  kn6w  that  we  are  not  likely 
to  meet." 

^^  No ! "  cried  the  the  knight,  violently.  '^  That  must  not  be. 
You  must  send  him  away — far  away  from  here  to  your  castle-— or  I 
shall  have  no  peace.  Gbvc  me  your  word  that  you  will  do  so  at 
once  to-morrow  rooming." 

Veit  made  many  objections,  but,  attacked  by  every  one,  and  his 
brain  being  stupefied  by  wine,  he  at  length  promised.  Towards 
morning  the  party  broke  up. 

When  Veit  had  flung  himself  upon  his  couch,  and  looked 
down  upon  the  faithful  companion  of  his  childhood  whom  he  was 
so  soon  to  lose,  he  felt  very  sad,  and  could  not  help  sighing.  He 
kept  the  animal  by  his  bed,  lovingly  patting  him,  and  sorrowfully 
muttered:  ^'I  must  send  you  away  to-morrow,  dear  Hercules.     1 
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nmst,  indeed,  fond  as  I  am  of  you.  I  know  that  you  only  wanted 
to  defend  me,  when  the  knight  was  going  to  embrace  me  in  the 
kindness  of  his  heart.  I  thoroughly  remember  when  we  were  at 
Brawda  that  you  always  followed  me  and  no  one  else ;  that  you 
accompanied  me  in  the  fields  and  in  the  woods,  and  once— >-that?a 
four  years  ago— you  drew  me  out  of  the  water.  Do  you  recol- 
lect on  the  banks  of  the  Egra,  when  the  lovely  child  was  with 
me — ^yott  remember — and  it  disappeared,  and  I  never,  never  be- 
held it  again?"  Lower  and  lower  he  spoke,  as  his  weary  head 
dropped,  and  he  slumbered ;  then  Hercules  drew  softly  back,  and 
after  looking  several  times  up  to  his  master,  stretched  himself  to 
xepose  at  his  feet. 

The  youth's  sleep  was  disturbed  by  strange  and  fevered  dreams. 
Whichever  way  he  looked  the  knight  seemed  to  stand  before  him 
with  a  naked  sword,  that  seemed  glowing  ted,  in  his  now  un- 
gloved right  hand,  from  the  fearful  wound  in  which  black  blood 
was  flowing;  in  every  direction  he  heard  the  hollow  laughter  of 
the  stranger  knight.  Then  all  would  be  quiet  again,  and  tne  Lily 
maiden's  charming  form  would  float  past  him ;  he  endeavoured  to 
hasten  afl;er  her,  but  once  more  the  loathsome  image  of  the  mys- 
terious knight  presented  itself  to  him,  and  his  previous  anguish 
seized  upon  his  dreaming  soul.  Late  in  the  day  he  at  length 
awoke,  and  with  dismay  remembered  the  promise  he  had  given 
when  in  a  state  of  half  intoxication.  I^ong  he  wavered  what  he 
should  do,  but  he  was  forced  to  admit  to  himself  that  he  ought 
not  to  break  his  word ;  so  he  called  a  servant  and  desired  him  to 
take  the  dog  immediately  to  Castle  Brawda,  and  leave  it  there  in 
the  care  of  the  old  steward.  With  sorrowful  eyes  the  faithful 
creature  looked  at  his  beloved  master,  and  whining  piteoualy, 
could  with  difiiculty  be  got  to  go  with  the  servant. 

Yeit  flung  himself  upon  a  horse,  and  rode  far  away  out  of  the 
town^  to  give  vent  to  the  various  feelings  which  his  dream  and 
this  parting  had  awoke  in  his  heart. 

IIL 

Thbee  hours  after,  when  he  again  rode  into  the  castle-yard, 
Brother  Blitz  came  forward  to  meet  him  with  a  cheerful  air.  He 
took  the  horse's  reins  and  held  the  stirrup  for  the  youth,  and  when 
Veit  had  dismounted,  he  pressed  him  with  evident  joy  to  his 
breast. 

"Accept  my  thanks,  dear  boy,"  he  exclaimed,  in  high  glee, 
**  accept  my  thanks  for  the  great  sacrifice  you  have  made  on  my 
account !  Out  of  friendship  for  me  you  have  resigned  a  com- 
panion to  whom  the  habit  of  many  years  had  bound  you ;  for  ray 
sake,  for  the  first  time  in  your  life,  you  have  been  ungrateful 
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towards  a  creature  dear  to  you.  Now  you  are  mine,  and  I  will 
not  leave  you.  1  am  bound  to  you  for  ever.  There  is  no  wish  of 
yours  that  shall  not  be  gratified.  If  you  desire  gold,  my  treasures 
are  immense.  If  you  have  a  thirst  for  knowledge^  I  will  satisfy  it; 
for  know  I  am  far  advanced  of  my  time  in  all  sciences,  which  now 
are  only  in  their  infancy.  Do  you  wish  for  glory  and  honour,  my 
power  is  vast.    All — all  shall  be  yours  " 

And  again  the  knight's  hollow  laughter  rang,  as  he  once  more 
embraced  the  almost  stupefied  youth ;  then,  with  sparkling  eyes 
and  exulting  air,  he  placed  his  black  hand  upon  the  boy's  fair 
head. 

At  its  touch,  Yeit  could  not  imagine  what  had  come  over  him ; 
a  totally  unknown  sensation  seemed  to  quiver  through  his  soul,  so 
that  all  those  feelings  which  he  had  hitherto  experienced  appeared 
to  be  swallowed  up  in  a  vortex,  and  the  remembrance  of  past 
sorrows  and  pleasures  had  only  left  a  faint  impression  upon  his 
mind.  With  boisterous  joy  his  relations  and  friends  received  him 
in  the  spacious  hall ;  all  praised  him  for  the  finest  fellow  in  the 
whole  of  Bohemia.  A  toast  was  drank  to  his  health,  while  the 
ffoblet  was  passed  round;  the  knight,  after  having  taken  a  long 
draught  himself,  handed  it  to  the  jwuth. 

"This  is  not  wine  of  our  country ! "  exclaimed  Veit,  after  having 
emptied  the  tall  tankard.  "  These  grapes  ripen  under  a  warm  sun ; 
their  juice  sheds  a  voluptuous  fire  through  every  nerve  and  every 
vein.     Another  bumper ! " 

He  was  obeyed,  and  soon  the  youth's  cheeks  glowed  with  a 
hectic  flush,  his  eyes  flashed  as  if  reflecting  the  inner  fire.  The 
carousing  and  noise  became  general.  Yeit  jestingly  reverted  to 
the  sacrifice  he  had  made,  and  laughed  at  the  sorrow  he  had  felt 
at  parting  with  his  trusty  dog ;  indeed,  he  appeared  to  himself 
childish  and  silly,  and  he  could  not  conceive  how  he  could  have 
clung  so  fondly  to  a  mere  animal.  Blitz  managed  that  Veit  was 
kept  in  a  constant  round  of  dissipation;  he  scarcely  ever  left  him^ 
and  often  embraced  him,  and  stroked  his  rich  hair  from  off  his 
brow ;  even  at  night  he  was  at  his  side,  until  he  closed  his  weary 
eyes. 

Thus  one  day  followed  the  other  in  wild  pleasures.  The  inclina- 
tion to  drink,  which  had  already  showed  itself  in  Veit's  nature,  but 
which  his  father's  judicious  care  had  kept  down,  broke  forth  in  full 
force  when  tempted  by  the  delicious  wines  of  the  knight's  cellar,, 
and  countenanced  by  the  example  of  his  companions ;  thus  it  was 
that  Veit  was  rarely  with  his  lull  senses  about  him.  There  was  a 
marked  contrast  between  his  dress  and  that  of  the  knight  and  his 
friends,  who  seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in  having  the  most 
changes.  Veit  knew  perfectly  that  with  his  fortune  he  could  not 
cope  with  the  others,  and  yet  the  wish  to  appear  in  as  handsome 
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attire,  to  possess  as  fine  horses,  with  as  magnificent  trappings  and 
bridles,  grew  more  and  more  intense.  The  knight,  as  if  he  had 
read  the  wish  in  Yeit's  eyes,  immediately  satisfied  it.  Garmentg 
glittering  with  gold  and  jewels  soon  enveloped  the  youth's  manly 
form;  tall  feathers,  vieing  with  the  driven  snpw  in  whiteness, 
waved  from  his  splendid  cap,  and  by  his  side  hung  a  long  sword, 
resplendent  in  its  diamond-hilted  sheath.  Thus  mounted  upon  a 
supeibly  caparisoned  charger,  brought  from  a  foreign  land,  the 
young  horseman  showed  himself  off.  All  eyes  were  upon  him 
when  he  rode  through  the  streets;  many  a  young  noble  looked 
after  him  with  envy,  and  many  a  graceful  maiden  cast  stolen 
glances  at  him ;  thus  vanity  and  arrogance  gradually  took  root  in 
his  heart.  The  whirl  in  which  the  unfortunate  youdi  now  always 
lived,  the  wild  amusements  which  from  early  morning  till  late  at 
night  kept  him  enthralled,  the  many  anxieties  of  worldly  vanity, 
which  contracted  his  heart  more  and  more,  made  him  gradually 
forget  the  misery  of  his  fellow-creatures.  Each  step  he  took  in 
life  he  wandered  further  from  the  eternal  source  of  truth,  which 
springs  from  the  gentle,  peace-giving  precepts  of  religion,  and  bat 
seldom  his  degenerated  neart  admitted  a  passing  thought  to  the 
Giver  of  all  Good.  His  companions'  profane  words  shocked  him 
no  more  as  they  once  did;  he  no  longer  dwelt  in  thought  upon  the 
pious  habits  in  his  father's  house;  he  no  longer  contemplated  with 
innocent  pleasure  the  starry  heavens.  The  pernicious  strange 
power  which  enslaved  him  had,  as  it  were,  annihilated  all  the 
ffood  qualities  which  once  had  been  his;  and  if,  at  times,  a 
tnought  like  a  spark  from  heaven  would  awaken  repentance  in 
the  depths  of  his  soul,  the  nameless  knight  would  be  at  his  side,  and 
extinguish  by  his  cunning  words  the  flickering  flame,  apparently 
destroying  every  idea  of  improvement  when  he  passed  his  black 
hand  over  the  youth's  gloomy  brow. 

In  one  respect  alone  Veit  remained  faithful  to  the  principles  of 
former  days.  The  gay  females,  who  again  held  their  sway  without 
restraint  in  the  castle,  continued  to  be  hateful  to  him. 

^^  You  are  a  fool,"  the  knight  one  day  exclaimed,  angrily,  for 
now  he  could  say  what  he  pleased  to  Veit^  ^^  you  are  a  fool  to 
keep  to  the  prejudice  of  your  absurd  education  on  this  one  single 
point." 

'^  I  shall  always  do  so,"  replied  the  other  with  firmness. 

^*  Because  the  churchman  of  whom 'you  think  so  much  used  to 
paint  women  to  you  as  denizens  of  hell?" 

"  No,"  answered  Veit  more  quietly,  "  because  an  image  dwells 
in  my  heart,  by  the  side  of  which  tne  faces  of  your  lady  friends 
seem  to  me  like  grinning  masks  that  disgust  me.'^ 

^  Speak  more  plainly,"  said  the  knight,  fixing  his  piercing  eyes 
upon  the  youth,  ^^  do  you  still  treasure  a  secret  in  your  breast? 
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And  kying  his  arm  familiarly  round  the  young  man's  shoulder, 
he  bent  his  ear  eafferly  nearer  to  his  mouth,  as  though  he  feared 
to  lost  a  syllable  of  the  statement. 

'*  You  shall  know  all,"  said  Veit,  after  reflecting  for  a  short 
while,  '^  but  whether  you  will  understand  me,  or  whether  I  shall 
not  appear  td  vou  to  be  speaking  as  one  in  a  dream,  I  do  not 
know.''  And  he  proceeded  to  narrate  the  history  of  his  first  love, 
who  had  burst  forth  from  a  wonderful  flower  on  the  banks  of  the 
Egra;  he  described  the  lovely  being,  who  every  year  appeared  to 
his  mental  vision  more  beautiful  and  more  animated,  and  who 
grew  more  and  more  distinct  to  his  sight  the  less  he  strove  to  think 
of  her.  ^'  Often,"  he  continued,  ^*  when  sensual  appetites  awaken 
in  my  spirit,  the  charming  form  of  her  I  love  presents  itself  to 
my  view,  and  my  mind  becomes  soothed  and  tranquillised,  till  the 
thoughts  which  have  inflamed  my  fancy  vanish  as  the  morning 
light  chases  away  the  horrid  dreams  of  night.  The  glances  of 
your  courtesans,  their  smiles  and  caresses  then  seem  to  me  like 
odious  drops  of  poison,  which  appear  to  fall  into  the  goblet  I  have 
lifted  to  my  thirsty  lips,  and  witli  a  shudder  I  put  it  down  again. 
No,  brother,  nothmg  in  the  world  will  be  able  to  chase  this  feeling 
from  my  mind." 

The. knight  had  eagerly  drank  in  every  word,  and  after  a  long 
alence,  during  which  he  seemed  absorbed  in  deep  reflection,  he 
asked  the  youth, 

<<  Can  you  assure  me  that  the  figure  which  appeared  to  you 
in  your  home,  was  not  merely  the  airy  creation  of  an  empty 
dream?" 

^^  As  sure  as  my  hand  is  now  touching  you/'  replied  the  youth, 
''  as  sure  as  I  am  now  unveiling  the  cherished  secret  of  my  soul, 
80  surely  that  sweet  being  lived  then." 

In  delight  the  knight  burst  forth  in  his  strange  peal  of  laughter, 
and  joy  beamed  from  his  flashing  eyes,  which  seemed  to  emit 
sparks  on  all  sides,  so  brilliant  were  they. 

The  two  following  days  the  knight  did  not  make  his  appear- 
ance, at  midnight  of  the  third  day  he  returned  to  the  assembled 
party.  It  was  evident  by  his  manners  that  he  was  very  much  dis- 
satisfiedy  and  he  often  cast  angry  glances  at  Veit,  who,  since  his 
last  conversation  with  him,  had  been  pensive,  and  was  not  near  so 
noisy  as  he  had  been  for  some  time  past. 

^^  I  have  to  inform  vou,"  began  the  knight,  ^^  that  I  must  leave 
you  to-morrow  mommg.     Important  aflairs,  which  require  my 

Eresence,  call  me  far  from  you,  dear  friends.  I  can  assure  you  I 
ave  never  left  you  so  unwillingly  as  I  do  to-night.  I  am  par- 
ticularly concerned  on  your  account,  brother  Veit,  for  I  love  you 
as  the  apple  of  my  eye.  However,  the  hour  of  separation  has 
struck,  and  in  order  to  give  you  a  last  proof  of  my  iriendship,  I 
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have  filled  your  chest  with  gold  pieces,  so  that  you  need  not  deny 
yourself  any  pleasure  during  my  absence.  In  a  year's  time  we 
shall  see  each  other  again ;  let  us  drink  a  bumper  to  a  happy 
meeting.** 

Notwithstanding  all  his  weaknesses,  the  truly  good-hearted  Veit 
was  greatly  moved  at  the  sincere  affection  the  knight  entertained 
for  him ;  he  instantly  emptied  the  goblet  presented  to  him,  and 
the  nameless  guest  having  once  more  warmly  embraced  him,  with 
hurried  steps  left  the  hall. 

Poor  Veit  fancied  he  had  never  experienced  such  a  bitter 
parting.  Sleep  would  not  visit  his  eyelids  that  night,  his  whole 
person  was  on  fire  from  the  deep  draught  he  had  taken  of  the 
parting  cup,  and  as  the  moon  was  shining  clearly,  he  sprang  up 
from  his  couch,  ordered  his  horse  to  be  saddled,  and  hastened  oft 
to  the  woods.  Suddenly  the  heavens  became  overcast,  black 
clouds  shrouded  the  bright  moon,  and  darkness  overshadowed  the 
tall  pine-forest,  so  that  not  even  the  light  sandy  path  could  be 
distinguished.  But  the  road  was  known  to  Veit,  and  he  urged 
on  his  horse,  whose  quiet  pace  was  hateful  in  his  tumultuous  franie 
of  mind.  The  horse  obeyed  the  violent  digs  of  the  spur,  and 
darted  off  at  full  speed,  until  at  last  it  reared,  stood  still,  then 
turning  round  seemed  as*if  it  were  going  to  retrace  its  steps.  But 
the  youth  held  it  fast  with  a  strong  hand,  and  struck  the  spurs  with 
redoubled  force  into  the  animal's  bloody  sides.  The  horse  scratched 
the  ground  and  snorted,  then  rising  itself  upon  its  hind  legs  it 
made  a  tremendous  spring,  only  to  be  precipitated,  crushed,  and 
bruised  into  a  yawning  abyss,  while  the  youth  lay  senseless  and 
saturated  in  blood  by  his  side. 
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And  wilt  thou  faithlessly  from  me  departing, 

With  all  thy  lovely  visions  flee  away, 

With  all  thy  fair  delights,  with  all  thy  sorrows, 

Nor  can  I  bid  thee  stay? 

Inexorable  one  too  swiftly  flying, 

Oh !  golden  time  of  life  return  to  me ; 

In  vain,  thy  rolling  waters  fast  are  liieing 

Unto  eternity. 
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The  golden  sun  has  set  that  once  around  me 
Life-giving  rays  upon  youth's  pathway  shed, 
The  bright  ideals  to  the  world  that  bound  me 
Are  vanished. 

Reality  with  robber-grasp  hath  shaken 
The  sweet  belief  in  life  so  long  concealed, 
Yet  that  so  god-like  and  so  beauty-laden 
My  dreams  revealed. 

As  once  with  aspirations  more  than  mortal 
Pygmalion  o*er  his  fair  creation  hung, 
Until  the  cold  cheeks  of  the  lifeless  marble 
To  life  forth  sprung. 
So  o'er  fair  nature  I  my  arms  extended 
With  all  the  loving  ardour  of  my  youth, 
Until  into  my  poet's  heart  she  answered, 
Breathing  forth  love  and  truth. 

m 

And  sharing  what  within  my  soul  was  burning, 
Though  dumb  to  others,  found  for  me  a  voice. 
To  me  the  kiss  of  love  with  love  returning, 
She  cried,  Rejoice,  rejoice. 
Then  lived  to  me  the  tree,  the  rose  in  beauty, 
The  silver  waters  of  the  fountain  rang 
A  dirge  of  liquid  harmony  I  echoed. 
My  liielessness  they  sang. 

Then  glowed  within  me  mighty  aspirations 

(My  heaving  breast  a  circling  world  contained) 

To  step  out  into  life  with  deed,  with  duty, 

With  crying  long  restrained. 

So  longed  I,  for  though  great  the  world  within  me. 

How  few  the  flowers  that  from  the  buds  had  sprung. 

How  faint  the  broken  accents  feebly  uttered 

By  faltering  tongue. 

And  on,  and  ever  on,  no  fears  dismaying, 
Blest  with  wild  happiness  the  youth  up  springs, 
No  cankering  cares  his  onward  path  delaying, 
But  courage  lending  wings. 
No  star  so  pale  in  the  blue  realms  of  ether 
But  that  his  soaring  spirit  can  descry. 
No  height  so  lofty,  so  remote  no  distance. 
But  his  wings  bear  him  nigh. , 

Still  lightly  borne  along,  the  hours  unheeding 
(To  Fortune's  child  what  fear  of  adverse  fates  ?), 
Whilst  round  the  chariot  of  life,  on-speeding 
A  train  aerial  waits. 
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Love  smileth  near,  gay  Fortune  soldcn  garlands 
With  glory's  crown  of  stars  for  him  entwines, 
Whilst  bnght  above,  o'er  him>  a  halo  flinging, 
Truth  glonously  shines. 

Yet,  ah !  already  tired  as  noon  advance?. 

Their  faithless  steps  retracing,  one  by  one, 

See  the  gay  comrades  of  a  brilliant  morning 

For  ever  gone. 

Light-footed  fickle  Fortune  parted  from  me. 

The  thirst  for  knowledge  still  unquenched  remained, 

And  dark  and  gloomy  doubtings  threw  their  shadows, 

And  truth's  fair  image  stained. 

I  saw  the  lioly  wreaths  of  glory's  twining 
Around  unworthy  brows  profanely  bound ; 
And  all  too  fleeting  from  my  grasp  escaping. 
Love's  spring-time  found. 
And  stiller  ^rew  the  night  and  darker  ever, 
And  I  abandoned  trod  the  darksome  way, 
And  hope  scarce  shed  upon  my  lonely  being 
A  glimmering  ray. 

But  who  along  life's  ever-changing  current 
Bore  me  in  peace  and  loving  patience  gave — 
Who  faithfully  stood  by  me  calm,  consoling 
E'en  to  the  grave? 

Who  with  a  gentle  hand  life's  burdens  lifted? 
Who  healed  each  wound  and  consolation  brought? 
Thou,  Friendship,  who  my  griefs  and  joys  hast  shardd; 
Thou  whom  I  early  sought. 

And  thou  who  with  her  joined,  who  with  her  working, 

Hushest  the  soul  storm  gathering  in  my  breast; 

Stern  diligence  up-building,  ne'er  destroying, 

Nor  e'er  at  rest 

Who  e'en  in  vast  Eternity's  up-building, 

But  single  grain  of  sand  on  grain  up-rears; 

Yet  spreading,  as  time  onward  rolls,  before  us. 

Days,  minutes,  years ! 

Julia  Goddabd. 
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THE  EUPHRATES  EXPEDITION.* 

« 

On  the  evening  of  the  3rd  of  April,  1835,  two  English  ships 
came  to  anchor  in  the  Bay  of  Antioch.  One  was  the  Columbine^ 
sloop  of  war,  Captain  Henderson,  the  other  the  barque  George 
Canning^  which  carried  General  Chesney  and  his  companions,  the 
material  of  two  steam-boats,  and  the  other  necessaries  for  the  navi- 
gation and  exploration  of  the  river  Euphrates. 

Most  bays  present  some  features  of  scenic  beauty.  That  of 
Antioch  is  surpassingly  beautiful.  It  is  encircled  by  a  mountain 
girdle  of  striking  grandeur,  varied  here  and  there  by  spots  of  soft 
and  most  attractive  scenery.  To  the  north  is  the  wooded  range 
of  Jibal  Musa,  with  the  extensive  ruins  of  Scleucia  Pieria  on  its 
lower  slope ;  to  the  south,  Mount  Casius,  encircled  with  woods, 
except  at  its  top,  which  is  clad  with  a  cap  of  snow  during  the 
greater  portion  of  the  year.  The  river  Orontes  comes  tumbling 
over  a  rocky  bottom  between  steep  and  lofty  mountains,  one  of 
which  is  crowned  by  the  ruins  of  the  convent  of  St.  Simon 
Stylites,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  valley,  and  the  same  character 
of  country — a  rocky  valley  hemmed  in  between  wooded  moun- 
tains— extends  hence,  some  sixteen  miles,  by  the  groves  of  Daphne, 
to  the  capital  of  the  Greek  Kings  of  Syria. 

The  political  condition  of  the  country  was,  at  the  epoch  of  the 
arrival  of  the  expedition,  very  anomalous.  Syria,  up  to  Antioch 
and  further  north,  was  occupied  by  the  troops  of  Muhammad  Ali, 
under  his  lieutenant  Ibrahim  Pasha.  The  expedition  had  been 
inaugurated  under  the  auspices  of  the  Sultan,  and  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  as  the  Egyptians  were  in  open  rebellion  against  the 
authority  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  that  information  should  have  been 
received  from  Captain  Lynch,  I.N.,  who  had  reached  Syria  by 
another  route,  that  Muhammad  Ali  had  not  only  declined  to  afford 
any  facilities  for  the  landing  of  the  steamers,  but  he  had  also  for- 
bidden the  local  authorities  to  give  any  assistance  in  transporting 
them  across  the  country  to  their  destination.  Luckily,  however, 
owing  to  the  active  measures  taken  by  General  Chesney  with  the 
authorities  and  with  Ibrahim  Pasha  himself,  except  the  stationing 
of  a  battalion  of  troops  under  canvas  at  the  entrance  to  the  old 
city  of  Antioch,  and  placing  all  possible  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
obtaining  bullocks,  camels,  and  men  to  assist  in  the  transport,  the 

*  Narrative  of  the  Euphrates  Expedition,  carried  on  by  order  of  the  British 
Goyemment  during  the  Years  1835,  1836,  and  1837.  By  General  Erancis 
Hawdon  Chesney,  Colonel  Commandant  14th  Brigade  Royal  Artillery,  D.C.L., 
F.R.S.^  E.R.Q.8.,  Commander  of  the  Expedition.    Longmans,  Green,  and  Co. 
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opposition  of  the  Egyptians  never  extended  to  positive  or  actual 
hostility. 

A  place  suitable  for  an  encampment  having  been  found  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Orontes,  the  landing  of  the  material  was  proceeded 
with,  not  without  danger,  however,  as  the  sea  sometimes  ran  high 
over  the  bar.  On  the  13th  of  April,  Captain  Fitzjaraes  relates: 
^^At  about  four  p.m.,  as  I  was  landing  through  the  surf  in  the 
launch,  I  observed  astern  the  captain  of  the  Columhine  in  his  pig, 
with  four  men  pulling  with  difficulty  through  the  surf,  and  at  la^ 
a  sea  struck  and  turned  her  over.  We  instantly  hauled  astern, 
but  the  current  had  swept  them  all  to  the  southward  and  out  of 
our  reach.  I  saw  two  of  the  men  land  on  the  bar,  and  walk  to  a 
low  point  near  it,  while  the  other  two  held  on  by  the  boat,  but 
Captain  Henderson  came  close  to  us,  and  seemed  nearly  ove^ 
powered.  I  threw  him  two  oars,  and  he  fortunately  grasped  one 
of  them.  We  could  not  go  to  his  assistance  as  we  had  no  oar^ 
and  had  we  let  go  the  rope  (the  laden  boats  did  not  row,  but  were 
hauled  along  a  line  from  the  George  Canning  to  the  shore),  we 
should  have  been  swamped  also.  Li  would  have  been  madness  to 
have  jumped  in  after  him.  We  suffered  the  most  intense  anxiety, 
hearing  his  call  for  help  and  not  being  able  to  do  anything,  till  a 
boat  from  the*  George  Canning  picked  him  up  completely  ex- 
hausted. The  George  Canning^s  crew  picked  up  the  two  seamen, 
going  with  great  difficulty  through  the  surf.  The  Colum1rin£t 
boat  was  washed  ashore,  and  we  all  felt  thankful  that  no  life  had 
been  lost." 

"The  support  of  the  oar,"  General  Chesney  remarks,  "would 
have  proved  insufficient  if  nothing  more  had  been  done,  but 
Captain  Charlewood,  seeing  from  the  deck  of  the  George  Canning 
what  was  taking  place,  caused  a  boat  to  be  lowered  and  manned 
(so  speedily  that  he  scarcely  knew  how  it  was  done),  and  hastened 
to  the  spot.  He,  however,  was  barely  in  time  to  rescue  Captain 
Henderson  and  his  crew  from  a  watery  grave.  But  the  Columbinii 
gig  was  righted,  and  Captain  Henderson  returned  to  his  ship. 
His  first  thoughts,  after  his  own  fortunate  preservation,  being  for 
others,  the  signal  of  '  bar  impracticable'  was  immediately  sent 
up." 

The  transport  overland  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  river 
Euphrates,  a  distance  of  over  one  hundred  miles,  was  divided  into 
sections.  The  first  of  these  comprised  the  Valley  of  Antioch, 
intersected  by  several  running  streams  ;  the  second,  the  navigation 
of  the  Lake  of  Antioch,  and  of  a  tributary  to  the  lake  up  to  s 
spot  known  as  Murad  Pasha's  Causeway ;  the  third,  more  or  less 
up  hill  to  Azaz ;  and  the  fourth  from  Azaz  across  a  cultivated 
upland  to  Port  William,  as  the  site  selected  for  putting  the 
steamers  together  on  the  river  was  called.     General  Chesney  gives 
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a  very  interesting  and  detailed  account  of  the  difBculties  which 
had  to  be  overcome  in  eSecting  the  transport  of  such  heavy  mate- 
rial across  a  country  without  roads^  and  where  the  natural  diffi- 
culties were  so  much  increased  by  the  ill-will  of  the  local  authorities. 
The  comprehension  of  these  details  is  also  mucli*  facilitated  by 
numerous  striking  illustrations. 

The  scientific  officers  of  the  expedition  were  engaged  whilst  the 
transport  was  going  on  in  topographical  and  geological  surveys  of 
the  surrounding  country,  and  a  line  of  levels  was  carried  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Euphrates,  a  work  of  very  great  labour. 
Captain  Lynch  undertook  a  conciliatory  mission  to  the  Arabs  lower 
down  the  river,  upon  which  occasion  his  party  was  attacked  by  a 
hostile  tribe,  and  one  of  them  was  wounded.  During  the  winter 
of  1836,  a  more  extensive  survey  of  certain  districts  of  Taurus  was 
carried  out  under  General  Chesney  himself,  more  especially  in 
search  for  coal.  An  incident  occurred  upon  this  occasion  which 
is  thus  narrated  by  General  Chesney : 

'^  After  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  find  the  expected  coal-fields, 
we  resumed  our  journey  along  the  abutments  of  the  Taurus,  in 
the  direction  of  Sis.  The  people  on  this  line  have  so  bad  a  name 
that  our  mukero  (muleteer)  refused  to  take  us  by  the  direct  route, 
and  we  had  immediate  proof  of  his  correctness  by  a  sliot  which 
was  fired  at  us  as  we  approached  the  neighbouring  village.  Shortly 
after  this  proof  of  ill-will,  Mr.  Ainsworth  and  I,  whilst  looking  for 
francolins,  found  that  we  had  lost  the  rest  of  our  party,  and,  after 
attempting  for  some  time  to  find  them,  we  ultimately  determined 
to  proceed  onwards,  following  the  bearings  which  had  been  givea 
us  of  North  seventy-two  degrees  East.  We  passed  through  a  very 
picturesque  country,  and  having  forded  the  river  Jihun,  arrived  at 
the  village  of  Utchinga  soon  aftiir  dark,  where  we  were  treated  to 
a  scanty  supper  and  one  bed,  without  any  tidings  of  our  missing 
companions.  Long  before  daylight  we  moved  onwards  in  the 
same  direction  as  before,  and  reached  a  village  called  Guesiche. 
On  inquiring  for  the  lost  Franks,  we  were  conducted  to  another 
house,  where  we  found  a  bright  fire,  but  not  that  of  our  attendant 
Malta.  The  master  of  the  house  led  us  up-staii*s,  where  we  found 
five  strangers  asleep.  We  therefore  hastily  retraced  our  route, 
passing  a  Venetian  tower,  and,  after  making  unsuccessful  in- 
quiries at  the  village  of  Doorac,  we  readied,  in  the  afternoon,  the 
large  square  building,  inhabited  by  the  local  chief  of  the  district, 
Belemange-Oglou.  Here  we  had  a  meal  of  thin  bread  cakes,  with 
pomegranates  and  water-melons. 

^'  Inquiries  for  our  party  put  us  in  communication  witli  a  Russian 
doctor,  who  only  knew  a  few  words  of  Turkish  in  addition  to  his 
own  language.  Therefore,  after  some  ludicrous  attempts  to  get 
some  traces  of  our  missing  companions,  we  had  recourse  to  the  bei 
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himself,  from  whom  we  found,  to  our  serious  disappointment,  that 
a  guide  could  be  obtained  to  Adana,  and  not  to  Sis,  which  lies  in 
the  opposite  direction.  There  seemed  no  alternative  but  to  proceed. 
Keeping,  therefore,  to  our  guiding,  72  deg.  East,  we  passed  aver  a 
succession  of  wooded  shoulders  and  through  picturesque  valleys, 
halting  for  refreshment  at  the  village  of  BuschofF,  and  later  in  the 
day  at  Boomgush,  where,  to  our  surprise,  the  people  refused  pay- 
ment for  their  hospitality.  We  put  up  for  the  night  at  Solacle, 
where  we  met  with  very  different  treatment,  for  a  francolin,  cooked 
by  ourselves,  was  all  that  fell  to  our  lot.  Next  day  we  followed  the 
course  of  the  Jihun  through  very  fine  scenery  to  Faquela  Quoi, 
where,  owing  probably  to  the  want  of  an  interpreter,  a  cold  room 
and  a  scanty  fare  were  all  that  we  could  obtain,  which  treatment 
naturally  increased  our  anxiety  to  reach  Sis ;  indeed,  we  felt  sare 
that  we  could  not  be  very  far  from  this  town,  unless  our  bearings 
were  incorrect. 

"  We  obtained  a  guide  for  a  short  distance  the  next  morning, 
although  not  without  considerable  difficulty,  and  were  ferried 
across  the  Jihun,  proceeding  parallel  to  its  left  bank,  in  what  we 
supposed  to  be  the  direction  of  Sis.  Early  in  the  afternoon  we 
fell  in  with  some  labourers,  who  told  us  that  this  town  lay  at  the 
foot  of  the  Carlo  Tagh.  The  very  remarkable  peaks  of  this 
mountain  now  guided  our  steps.  We  passed  one  or  two  reed- 
built  villages,  and  halted  for  the  night  at  Mosolu,  a  collection 
of  huts,  in  one  of  which  we  obtained  sorry  accommodation  amongst 
a  crowd  of  catergies  (muleteers),  who  had  also  halted  with  their 
animals  for  the  night.  Unable  to  procure  a  guide,  we  resumed 
our  journey  towards  Carlo  Tagh  in  the  morning,  and  at  noon,  on 
reaching  an  extensive  Turcoman  camp,  we  had  the  great  satis- 
faction of  finding  that  our  bearing  had  been  quite  correct.  Cheered 
and  encouraged  by  this  certainty,  we  pressed  on  through  an  opener 
country,  looking  out  anxiously  for  some  marked  object  in  addition 
to  Carlo  Tagh;  but  none  Appeared  till  late  in  the  day,  when  we 
descried,  at  the  distance  of  some  twenty  miles,  a  stupendous  conical 
rock  rising  from  the  level  ground,  which  might,  or  might  not, 
prove  to  be  Sis.  The  plain  over  which  we  were  passing  was  inter- 
sected by  affluents  of  the  Jihun,  two  of  which  we  forded;  still 
there  was  no  appearance  of  any  town.  But  on  crossing  the  bridge 
over  the  main  branch  of  the  Jihun,  and  rounding  the  rocky 
eminence  which  had  latterly  guided  our  steps,  our  toil  and  anxieties 
were  ended  by  finding  ourselves  actually  entering  the  town  of  Sis. 

'*We  sought  and  found  hospitality  at  the  convent  of  the  Ar- 
menian patriarch,  and  were  most  thankful  for  the  frugal  supper  pro- 
vided for  us;  but  still  there  was  no  news  of  our  party.  Later  in  the 
evening,  however,  we  learnt  that  they  were  at  Sis,  in  another  part 
of  the  town,  and  on  hastening  to  their  quarters,  their  welcome  and 
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the  good  supper  prepared  by  Malta,  made  up,  not  only  for  our 
scanty  roeal  at  the  convent,  but  also  for  our  privations  for  the  four 
days,  daring  which  we  had  made  a  journey  of  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  miles.  We  oould  say  and  feel  with  Horace,  that 
past  dangers  became  pleasures.  On  comparing  notes,  we  learnt 
that  our  party  had  remained  a  whole  day  at  the  place  where  we 
had  missed  them,  and,  failing  to  find  any  trace  of  our  route,  they 
continued  theirs  to  Sis;  but  as  they  were  behind  us,  and  took 
another  line,  there  was  no  chance  of  any  tidings  of  them  short  of 
Sis,  which  they  had  only  reached  the  day  before  w^  did."    . 

The  governor  of  Bir — a  small  but  picturesque  town  with  a  fine 
old  castle,  a  little  above  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  to 
Port  William — had  always  been  hostile  to  the  expedition.  At 
one  time  he  would  cause  the  horses  to  be  turned  out  of  the  village; 
at  another,  he  forced  the  native  carpenters  to  leave  their  work  and 
return  to  the  town^  then  he  would  withhold  the  supplies  of  bread; 
and  at  last  he  took  so  extreme  a  step  in  searching  the  station  for 
two  thousand  muskets,  which  he  alleged  had  been  brought  with 
some  sinister  design,  that  the  only  comfort  which  remained  to  the 
commander  was,  that  his  amply  supplied  magazine  provided  him 
with  the  means  of  leaving  the  obdurate  official  nothing  but  the  frag- 
ments of  what  had  caused  so  much  toil  to  transport.  Representa- 
tions having  been  made,  however,  to  Lord  Ponsonby,  and  by  him 
to  the  Porte,  the  obnoxious  governor  was  removed,  and  a  more 
favourably  disposed  successor  appointed. 

At  length  the  steamers  Euphrates  and  Tigris  were  put  together; 
to  the  infinite  astonishment  of  the  natives,  who  had  watched  the 
riveting  of  every  section,  and,  when  launched,  actually  floated. 
They  had  a  saying  that  when  iron  floated  on  the  Frat  the  dominion 
of  the  Mussulmans  would  come  to  an  end.  The  power  of  steam, 
with  which  they  were  also  utterly  unacquainted,  added  no  little  to 
the  general  surprise,  which  in  some  cases  amounted  to  positive 
consternation. 

On  the  1 6  th  of  March,  1836,  the  steamer  Euphrates ,  after 
saluting  the  town  and  castle  of  Bir,  descended  the  river  to  a 
raitable  halting  place  a  little  below  Port  William.  Progress  the 
next  day  was  not,  however,  propitious?.  After  going  on  favourably 
for  some  hours  the  steamer  ran  aground,  and  before  she  could  be 
lightened  and  got  afloat  a  violent  storm  came  on,  which  continued 
for  nearly  three  days.  It  was  not  until  MarcK  the  22nd  that  the 
descent  was  resumed,  and  the  vessel  answering  her  helm  well  at  the 
critical  moment,  she  was  steered  through  a  whirlpool  formed  by 
the  river  forcing  its  way  through  a  barrier  of  difficult  hills,  and 
brought  up  at  the  village  of  Gurlu  beyond.  The  next  day  a  more 
open  and  yet  hilly  portion  of  the  river  was  navigated  to  Jirabulus, 
and  another  day's  journey  took  the  expedition  to  the  deserted 
March — ^VOL.  cxLiv.  no.  dlxxix.  2  b 
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castle  of  the  Stars  (Ealah  Nejm),  celebrated  in  Arab  astronomy. 
A  search  was  made  here  for  a  supposed  tunnel  under  the  river,  bat 
ineffectually.  On  the  30tb  the  steamer,  whilst  making  its  way  to 
Kara  Bambuj,  ran  upon  a  bank  of  pebbles.  The  delay  thus 
entailed  was  marked  by  an  incident  characteristic  of  the  warlike 
disposition  of  the  natives. 

"  Hassan  Agha,"  General  Chesney  relates,  "sheikh  of  the  Beni 
Said,  had  been  invited  to  our  steamer,  and  had  received  a  fowling- 
piece  in  return  for  his  kindness,  shown  previously  to  our  surveying 
parties.  He  was  sent  back  to  his  tribe  in  our  boat,  little  expecting 
that  this  piece  of  attention  would  be  attended  by  any  unpleasant 
consequences.  I  was  returning  from  taking  some  bearings  with 
Lieutenant  Murphy,  when  several  shots  near  the  landing  place 
caused  us  to  hasten  our  steps  with  most  uncomfortable  foreboding?, 
which  were  increased  on  our  meeting  Dr.  Heifer  and  hearing  that 
our  boat  had  been  attacked,  and  that  Sheikh  Hassan  was  killed. 
We  hurried  forward,  our  little  band  being  joined  by  Mr.  Hector, 
Corporal  Greenhill,  and  three  of  our  men,  and  (bond  upwards  of 
fifty  Arabs  preparing  to  attack  the  vessel,  and  at  the  same  time 
almost  cutting  off  our  communication  with  her.  Under  these 
critical  circumstances  we  took  the  bold  course  of  advancing  to 
clear  a  passage,  which  movement  was  seen  on  board,  and  a  blank 
cartridge  was  at  once  fired  from  one  of  the  steamer's  nine-poundeis, 
which  ended  the  affair  by  causing  the  Arabs  to  scamper  off." 
'  The  fact  was,  that  the  Fahal  Arabs  on  one  side  of  the  river  had, 
as  usual,  an  hereditary  feud  with  Sheikh  Hassan's  tribe — the  Beni 
Said — on  the  other,  and  the  boat  having  neared  the  left  bank,  the 
Fahal  fired  twelve  shots  at  her  without  injuring  any  one,  whilst 
Sheikh  Hassan,  instead  of  being  killed,  had  disabled  one  of  his 
antagonists  by  a  stray  shot  from  his  fowling-piece. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  most  strenuous  efforts  were  made  to 
get  the  steamer  anoat,  she  remained  stuck  on  this  stubborn  shoal 
until  a  rise  in  the  waters  liberated  her  on  the  18th  of  April.  In 
the  interval  an  excursion  was  made  to  the  ruins  of  Bambuj 
(Hierapolis),  on  the  upland  to  the  westward,  and  the  remains  of 
Kara  Bambuj,  as  the  port  and  bridge  on  the  river  were  desig- 
nated, were  also  explored.  An  untoward  incident  occurred  at 
this  latter  place,  where  were  fearful  rapids,  owing  to  the  river 
being  hemmed  in  by  steep  rocks.  Captain  Fitzjames,  who  had 
gone  on  ahead  with  a  raft  of  coals  for  the  future  supply  of  the 
steamers,  was  upset  at  this  point,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that 
the  lives  of  those  on  board  were  saved. 

The  Euphrates  had  been  joined  by  her  consort  the  Itgrit 
steamer  at  the  Bambuj  Pass,  and  the  two  ships  now  proceeded 
onwards  together  to  Balis,  ancient  Barbalissus,  the  nearest  point  to 
Aleppo;  and  ^^the  place,"  says  General  Chesney,  ^^  which,  in  oor 
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sanguine  expectations  of  the  speedy  establishment  of  the  Euphrates 
line  to  India,  we  had  abeady  fixed  upon  as  its  modem  emporium 
of  commerce."  A  place  more  admirably  adapted  for  the  site  of  a 
town  could,  indeed,  scarcely  be  imagined.  The  restless  Arabs, 
however,  annoyed  the  party  for  a  moment  by  seizing  upon  the 
person  of  Ck)rporal  Greenhill,  of  the  sappers,  whose  brass  buttons 
the^  coveted,  deeming  them  to  be  gold,  and,  in  a  pursuit  carried 
on  m  the  adjacent  hilLs,  Captain  Fitzjames  had  the  misfortune  to 
break  the  small  bone  of  the  ankle.  But  Mr.  Rassam  was  sent  on 
a  mission  to  the  neighbouring  Aniza  chiefs,  and  bringing  them  on 
board  the  sihip,  friendly  relations  of  a  very  cordial  character  were 
soon  established. 

From  Balis,  the  two  vessels  steamed,  on  the  4th  of  May,  to 
Ja'ber  Castle,  picturesquely  situated  on  an  eminence  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river.  The  banks  were  now  becoming  clotlied  with 
wood,  chiefly  tamarisk,  but  amid  which,  in  places,  grew  timber 
trees,  and  this  continued  to  the  point  where  the  river,  making  a 
bend  to  the  east,  opened  in  an  almost  lake-like  expanse,  at  the 
head  of  which  were  the  ruins  of  Sura,  below  the  pass  of  Thapsacus 
on  the  ancient  road  to  Palmyra,  and  at  the  further  extremity  the 
ruins  of  Rakkah — a  favourite  place  of  residence  with  the  renowned 
Harun  al  Rashid.  ^11  these  interesting  points  are  the  subjects  of 
admirable  illustrations  in  General  Chesney's  work. 

Descending  hence  to  the  so-called  forest  of  Amram,  parties 
were  sent  on  shore  to  cut  wood,  and  General  Chesney  relates 
that,  '^Whilst  all  hands  were  sbuy  cutting  and  stowing  away  on 
board  as  much  wood  as  possible,  Mr.  Ainsworth  and  I  made  a 
walking  excursion  to  some  ruins  in  the  neighbourhood.  We  had 
not  proceeded  far  before  eight  Arabs,  each  armed  with  a  long  gun, 
in  addition  to  their  spears,  favoured  us  with  their  company. 
Thinking  this  suspicious,  we  took  the  precaution  of  separating 
from  each  other — Ainsworth,  with  his  usual  coolness,  keeping  at 
such  a  distance  as  would  enable  us  to  give  each  other  mutual 
support.  Moving  on  thus  cautiously,  I  suddenly  saw  an  unex- 
pected enemy  close  to  us — a  cobra*capella — just  rising  on  his  tail 
and  ready  to  dart  his  fangs  into  my  companion,  in  which,  no 
doubt,  he  must  havo  succeeded,  had  not  one  of  the  Arabs,  with 
admirable  dexterity,  struck  the  point  of  his  spear  through  the 
creature's  head.  This  feat  effected  a  double  purpose.  It  freed  us 
from  the  cobra"  (whose  skin,  General  Chesney  adds  in  a  note, 
may  be  seen  in  the  Zoological  Society's  collection),  ^  and  led  to  a 
friendly  understanding  with  the  Arab,  who,  pleased  with  himself, 
was  ready  to  meet  our  advances,  and  mutual  confidence  being  thus 
established,  we  went  on  to  their  tents,  which  were  in  the  neigh- 
bonrhood." 

Hence  the  way  lay  by  an  open  river  fringed  with  foi68t|  and 
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low  difis  beyond — the  Ttffrisy  as  usual,  leading — until  another  im- 
posing mountain  pass  was  reached,  at  the  farther  end  of  which 
were,  on  the  right  bank,  the  ruins  of  Zenobia,  and  beyond,  on  the 
left  bank)  the  castellated  hill  of  Halebi.  Four  and  a  half  houi^ 
steaming  beyond  this  most  interesting  portion  of  the  rivet^s  course 
look  the  steamers  to  the  mud-built  Arab  town  of  Deir ;  the  river 
ID  this  part  of  its  course  being  wide  and  deep,  but  very  vrindinof. 
A  salute  was  fired  here,  the  ensigns  of  Turkey  and  Great  Britain 
were  displayed,  and  a  visit  was  paid  to  the  governor  of  the  place. 

The  next  point  reached  (May  18)  was  the  mouth  of  the  Khabur 
— the  Araxes  of  Xenophon — with  ruins  on  both  sides,  those  of 
Abu  Sarai,  '^  father  of  palaces,"  or  Karkisiyah,  on  the  north  side, 
being  the  most  extensive.  Between  the  two  were  the  abutments 
of  an  ancient  bridge.  Next  day  a  cultivated  district  was  reached, 
with  the  Arab  town  of  Ma'den  in  the  centre,  the  British  and 
Turkish  ensigns  being  again  displayed,  to  the  great  delight  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  a  walk  hence  of  a  few  miles  led  to  the  ruined 
caslle  of  Rahabah,  the  Rehoboth  of  the  Ammonites. 

Hence  the  river  presented  a  fine  navigable  mass  of  water,  with  a 
winding  course  to  the  clifis  of  Salahyah,  on  the  summit  of  which 
were  extensive  ruins,  enlivened  by  the  presence  of  terns,  the  only 
pmnt  at  which  they  were  met  with  on  the  river.  A  sad  reverse 
awaited  the  expedition,  which  had  as  yet  gone  on  so  prosperously, 
a  Utile  beyond  this  point.  ^^Tlie  weather,"  General  Chesney  re- 
ktes,  ^  had  been  very  fine  and  promising  during  the  forenoon,  bat 
a  change  took  place  soon  after  we  left  Salahyah,  and  the  atmo- 
mbere  became  thick  and  gloomy,  but  not  more  so  than  had  been 
the  case  occasionally  of  late,  especially  on  the  preceding  evening, 
and  we  proceeded  on  our  voyage  without  the  slightest  uneasmesB 
being  felt  by  any  of  our  party.  At  1.85  P.M.  on  May  21  both 
steamers  left  the  bank  (after  wooding)  with  the  full  expectation  of 
leaching  Anna  that  afternoon;  but  only  twenty  minutes  later,  just 
aa  we  were  rounding  the  bold  chalk  cli%  on  which  stand  the 
prominent  ruins  of  Gorsote,  an  ominous  change  took  place  in  the 
weather.  Glouds  much  more  threatening  ^than  any  we  had  yet 
leen  appeared,  and  spread  rapidly,  accompanied,  as  Mr.  Ainsworth 
remarxed,  by  a  portentous  fall  of  the  barometer.  Still  we  did  not 
feel  any  particular  alarm,  believing  tliat  the  storm  would  pass  by, 
aa  it  had  done  of  late  on  previous  occasions.  But  we  soon  found 
that  this  was  not  to  be  the  case  now. 

^  In  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  dense  masses  of  black  cloudB, 
ftfcaked  with  orange,  red,  and  yellow,  appeared  coming  up  from 
tlie  W.S.W.,  and  approaching  us  with  fearful  velocity.  To 
sccwre  the  steamers  against  what  promised  to  be  an  ordinary  strong 
gale  immediately  occupied  all  our  attention,  at  the  very  moment 
ikat  we  were  arriving  at  the  rocky  passage  of  Is-Oeria.' 
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General  Chesney,  who  happened  to  be  on  board  the  Tigris  that 
day^  then  proceeds  to  describe  from  Captain  Fitzjames's  and 
Charlewood's  notes  how  the  two  steamers  tried  to  work  round 
with  their  heads  to  the  stream  and  make  fast  to  the  left  bank,  and 
how  the  Euphrates  had  to  make  way  for  the  Tlgrisy  which  un- 
fortunately fell  off  from  the  shore  and  was  drifted  past  at  a  fearful 
rate,  broadside  to  the  wind  and  heeling  over  considerably.  What 
further  occurred  on  board  the  Tigris  may  be  related  in  General 
Chesney's  own  words: 

"  Our  hopes  rested  on  bringing  the  vessel's  head  to  wind  by 
means  of  an  anchor  and  the  use  of  the  engine  ;  but  both  failed, 
and,  to  add  to  our  difficulties,  the  (ires  were  extinguished  by  the 
raging  waves,  which  broke  over  the  deck  and  through  the  sky- 
light^ while  owing  to  the  vessel  being  quite  on  her  side,  she  was 
held  as  if  in  a  vice,  the  water  all  the  time  rushing  in  through  the 
windows  both  forward  and  aft,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the 
Messrs.  Staunton  and  Lieutenant  Cockbum;  and  in  this  state, 
broadside  to  the  wind,  we  were  driven,  like  a  helpless  log,  directly 
towards  our  consort.  But  the  collision,  which  seemed  inevitable^ 
and  which  would  probably  have  been  fatal  to  both  vessels,  was 
avoided  by  the  presence  of  mind  of  Lieutenant  Gleaveland,  whoi, 
at  imminent  risk  to  his  own  party,  backed  his  steamer  to  allow  iis 
to  pass,  and  thus  averted  this  additional  danger,  whilst  the  ligris 
drifted  helplessly  onwards,  and  both  vessels  were  instantly  lost  to 
each  other  in  the  more  than  Egyptian  darkness  of  this  calamitous 
day. 

"  The  Tigris* s  brief  career  being  now  almost  at  an  end,  Lieu- 
tenant Lynch  reported  her  to  be  sinking,  and  the  word  was  given 
for  all  to  endeavour  to  save  themselves,  when  at  that  critical 
moment  a  gleam  of  light  showed  us  the  bank  at  a  little  distance, 
and  the  hope  of  reaching  it  caused  the  order  to  be  given  to  *  stand 
fast/  It  was  but  for  an  instant:  in  a  few  seconds  all  was  total 
darkness  again,  and  in  less  than  another  minute  the  7tan«  waa 
going  to  the  bottom,  with  every  individual  at  his  post.  The  deck 
was  ahready  quite  under  water,  when  a  momentary  gleam  of  light 
once  more  showed  us  the  bank  of  the  river  not  far  off,  and  in  my 
own  case  it  is  gratefully  remembered  that  this  enabled  me  to  take 
the  right  direction,  notwithstanding  the  darkness,  which  had  re- 
turned instantly.  What  I  recollect  about  this  eventful  moment  ifl, 
that  in  diving  out  of  the  vessel  my  back  was  caught  by  the  ridge- 
rope  of  the  deck-awning,  so  that  we  must  already  have  been  sevea 
or  eight  feet  below  the  surface,  and  whilst  endeavouring  to  get 
clear  I  felt  some  one  at  my  back,  but  we  were  immediately  parted 
by  the  violence  of  the  waves.  Gontinuing  what  was  actually 
diving  more  than  swimming,  my  feet  touched  the  ground  in  a 
corn-field.    Up  to  this  moment  I  had  been  in  total  darkness,  but 
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at  this  instant,  turning  my  eyes  towards  the  river,  I  had  the  hst 
glimpse  of  the  Tigris  keel  upwards.  In  addition  to  Mr.  Thomson 
and  myself,  the  two  Stauntons  and  Messrs.  Lynch  and  Eden 
(both  greatly  exhausted)  were  saved,  besdes  nine  of  the  men — 
viz.,  William  Benson  and  E.  Laurie,  seamen;  Corporal  Fisher,  of 
the  Royal  Artillery;  Vincenzo  and  Giacomo,  Maltese  cooks;  and 
four  natives. 

"  We  had  scarcely  time  to  become  conscious  of  our  safety  when 
darkness  vanished,  and  the  waves,  which  had  carried  us  some  feet 
above  the  river's  bank,  and  landed  us  in  a  corn-field,  had  ceased  to 
exist.  All  became  calm  and  clear  as  before,  and  barely  twenty- 
five  minutes  had  seen  the  beginning,  progress,  and  termination  of 
this  fearful  hurricane.  This  whirlwind  of  the  desert  had  swept 
across  the  river  only,  extending  but  very  little  above  and  below 
the  spot  where  the  steamers  were;  which  singular  fact  we  soon 
ascertained  from  Mr.  Hector,  who  was  with  the  surveying-boats 
about  ten  miles  below  the  soene  of  the  disaster,  and  who  ex- 
perienced nothing  more  than  a  moderate  gale. 

''  With  our  assistance.  Lieutenants  Lynch  and  Eden,  although 
most  painfully  exhausted,  managed  to  crawl  on,  and  we  had  gone 
but  a  little  way  along  the  river's  bank  in  search  of  the  other  vessel 
and  her  crew,  with  feelings  more  excited  between  hope  and  fear 
than  can  be  described,  when,  to  our  inexpressible  relief,  we  saw 
Messrs.  Charlewood  and  Ainsworth  approaching  us  with  some  of 
their  men.  This  at  once  told  us  that  all  was  not  lost,  and  we  soon 
had  the  delight  of  learning  that  the  Euphrates  had  outlived  the 
tempest.  With  truly  grateful  feelings,  yet  feeble  in  proportion  to 
the  mercies  we  had  experienced,  we  now  met  those  friends,  whose 
joy  and  thankfulness  almost  equalled  our  own.  Very  brief,  how- 
ever, were  our  greetings,  for  there  was  work — ^and  most  pressing 
work — to  be  done,  and  those  we  had  just  met  hastened  on,  in  the 
hope  of  rescuing  some  of  our  missing  companions.'' 

Lieut.  Cockburn,  R.A.,  Lieut.  B.  B.  Lynch,  brother  of  Capt. 
Lynch^  Mr.  Sader,  interpreter,  Mr.  Strutners,  engineer,  Serjeant 
Clark  and  four  men  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  McDonald  of  the 
sappers,  five  seamen,  and  five  natives  perished  in  this  storm.  And 
it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  Emperor  Julian  lost  a  part  of 
his  fleet  and  army,  at  or  near  the  same  spot,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
descent  of  the  river. 

The  JEupkratea  remained  for  some  days  in  the  neighbourhood 
searching  the  islands  and  shores,  but  only  two  bodies  weie 
recovered,  those  of  the  sapper  McDonald,  and  of  Mr.  Sader.  It 
was  not  till  the  25th  of  May  that  the  remaining  steamer  took  her 
way  to  the  town  of  Anna,  beautifully  situated,  with  its  suburbs^ 
on  both  sides  of  the  river,  amid  groves  and  water-wheels,  and  the 
most  fairy  looking  islands  it  is  possible  to  imagine,  and  which 
stretch  a  length  of  some  three  and  a  half  miles. 
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Mr.  •Hector  remained  at  Anna  to  look  after  the  lost  veaseli 
whilst  the  survivors  left  at  the  same  place  to  find  their  way 
home  as  they  hest  could.  This,  with  the  repairs  necessary  to  the 
EvphtaUSf  detained  the  steamer  till  the  31st  of  May,  when  the 
descent  of  the  river  waa  resumed,  bringing  up  below  the  town  to 
receive  some  last  stores. 

'^  During  the  delay  thus  occasioned^"  General  Chesney  relatesj 
^^Mr.  Ainsworth  and  I  set  off  to  explore  ancient  Anna.  While 
so  employed  I  had  an  attack  of  ague,  which  at  that  time  returned 
periodically  on  alternate  days,  and  one  peculiar  symptom  of  which 
was  a  total  loss  of  memory  on  my  part.  While  these  attacks  were 
upon  me  I  could  not  remember  my  own  name,  nor  the  termination 
of  any  word  that  I  was  in  the  act  of  writing  when  the  fit  came  on, 
and  poor  Ainsworth  also  suffered  from  this  infirmity.  Seeing  that 
the  attack  was  imminent,  he  urged  my  return  on  board,  with 
which  I  complied;  and  finding  that  our  stores  had  arrived,  I  gave 
the  word  to  start,  and  we  steamed  down  the  river,  without  the 
faintest  recollection  on  my  pavt  that  one  of  our  number  had  been 
left  behind. 

^' We  had  a  rapid  run  of  sixty-seven  miles,  steaming,  during  the 
earlier  part  of  the  day,  along  that  extraordinary  sweep  of  the  river, 
almost  in  the  form  of  a  circle,  between  precipitous  hills,  as  far  as 
Fat-Hi^t-Hudder-Elias,  which  I  have  already  described.  I  could 
scarcely,  however,  by  any  description,  give  an  idea  of  the  interest- 
ing and  varied  scenery  through  which  the  voyager  on  the 
Euphrates  passes  between  that  singular  spot  and  the  town  of 
Hadisa.  The  picturesque  islands — the  richly  wooded  banks — the 
frequently  recurring  villages  peeping  through  the  trees,  alive  with 
busy  men  and  women  clad  in  the  graceful  Arab  costumes,  with  the 
el^ant  aqueducts  and  creaking  water-wheels — all  combine  to  form 
a  series  of  pictures  scarcely  to  be  equalled  on  any  river  in  the 
world. 

^  Hadisa  stands  on  one  of  the  above-mentioned  islands,  and  here 
we  brought  up  Dinner  followed,  as  usual,  when  our  day's  work 
was  over,  and  in  passing  by  Ainsworth's  cabin  door,  I  tapped,  as 
was  my  custom,  to  let  him  know  it  was  ready,  when,  for  the  first 
time,  I  recollected  that  I  left  him  absorbed  in  the  round  tower 
and  other  ruins  of  Anna !  The  fact  that  he  was  now  some 
sixty-eight  miles  behind  us,  without  food,  clothes,  money,  or  any 
resource  save  active  limbs  and  an  imdaunted  spirit,  caused  me 
painful  aiudety.  My  first  impulse  was  to  steam  back  again,  but, 
considering  that  this  course  would  occupy  two  days,  and  that  we 
might  miss  our  geologist  at  one  of  the  bends  of  the  river,  I  decided 
to  send  a  messenger  to  meet  him,  and  to  remain  where  we  were 
imtil  we  should  hear  of  him.  To  our  great  delight,  he  reappeared 
on  the  following  day.  As  soon  as  he  realised  that  he  had  heen  so 
unexpectedly  left  behind,  Mr.  Ainsworth  determined  to  follow  us 
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as  fast  as  he  could,  trusting  to  his  own  Walking  powers  and  to  our 
discovery  of  his  absence^  instead  of  looking  to  the  people  of  Anna 
for  any  help.  Starting  at  once,  and  crossing  from  one  bend  of  the 
river  to  the  other,  and  thus  gaining  considerably  both  in  time  and 
distance,  he  caught  us  up  at  Hadisa,  without  having  met  with  any 
more  serious  disaster  than  that  of  having  to  'part  with  roost  of  his 
clothes  and  all  his  little  stock  of  money  to  satisfy  the  cupidity  of 
the  plundering  people,  who  constituted  themselves  as  his  guides, 
for  the  sake  of  enforcing  a  reward.  From  others,  however,  he 
met  with  much  kindness  and  assistance  during  his  solitary  walk, 
and  they  cheered  him  by  the  intelligence  that  he  womd  find 
the  steamer  at  the  next  reach  of  the  river,  '  whither  she  had  come,' 
they  said,  ^with  the  swifness  of  a  bird,'  and  where  he  was  most 
warmly  welcomed  by  us  all. 

"  The  moment  we  had  Mr.  Ainsworth  again  safely  on  board," 
General  Chesney  continues,  ^^we  got  up  steam,  and  soon  left 
Hadisa  with  its  magnificent  date  groves  far  behind  us.  The  river 
was  now  at  its  highest  level,  and  a  far  nobler  stream,  therefore, 
than  when  I  first  saw  it  from  my  raft  in  January,  1831.  Its 
course  was  much  less  winding  than  it  had  been  above  Hadisa. 
About  two  hours'  steaming,  at  the  rate  of  thirteen  and  a  half 
knots  an  hour,  brought  us  to  Jibba,  which  stands  on  an  island, 
and  which  had  suffered  so  severely  from  a  recent  storm  as  to  be 
partially  in  ruins.  The  scenery  between  Jibba  and  Hadisa  was 
decidedly  pretty — the  country  being  well  wooded  and  carefully 
irrigated  as  usual." 

The  expedition  arrived  the  next  day  at  Hit  sufficiently  early  to 
visit  the  celebrated  and  inexhaustible  bitumen  fountains  of  that 
place.  Reaching  hence  Felujah,  the  most  northerly  station  on  the 
alluvial  plain  of  Babylonia,  a  party  started  across  the  plain  and 
marsh  that  intervenes  between  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  at  this 
point,  for  Baghdad;  whilst  the  steamer  proceeded  onwards  to 
Mussayib,  a  town  of  about  five  hundred  nouses,  with  a  floating 
bridge.  Hence,  the  ensuing  day,  it  proceeded  to  Hillah— a 
modem  town  which,  with  its  bridge,  occupies  both  banks  of  the 
river,  close  by  the  mounds  of  Babylon. 

A  misunderstanding  arose  at  this  place — ^where  the  party  which 
had  gone  on  to  Baghdad  rejoined  the  steamer — from  one  of  the 
Arab  pilots  having  spread  the  foolish  report  that  his  companion 
was  forcibly  detained  on  board,  and  a  cry  "To  arms!"  was  the 
immediate  consequence  of  this  story.  General  Estcourt  and  Mr. 
Rassam  having  gone  at  once,  however,  to  the  governor  to  explain 
matters,  the  steamer  was  ultimately  enabled  to  quit  the  place— 
"  our  anxiety,"  says  General  Chesney,  "  relieved  as  to  our  actual 
and  future  friendly  relations  with  this  fiery  and  exoiteable  people." 

On  the  11th  of  June  the  Euphrates  was  steaming  towards  the 
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'  se&y  between  rich  gardens  and  plantations  of  mulberry,  fig,  and 
pomegranate  trees — date-groves  constituting,  however,  the  principal 
vegetation  of  both  banks  as  far  as  Diwanyah,  a  town  of  some  size 
sixty-nine  miles  and  a  half  below  Hillah.  Here  a  supply  of  wood 
was  obtained,  which  detained  the  steamer  until  the  I3th,  when 
farther  progress  was  made  to  New  Lamlun,  a  town  containing  a 
numerous  population  of  Khezail  Arabs,  who  dwelt  in  prettily  con- 
structed reed-huts. 

^^  A  clammy  oppressive  heat  and  swarms  of  mosquitoes  of 
unusual  size,"  General  Chesney  relates,  ^^  caused  us  all  to  sleep  that 
night  on  deck,  with  the  exception  of  Major  Estcourt,  who  had 
made  his  shake-down  on  the  adjoining  bank.  We  had  three 
sentries  on  the  alert,  and  therefore  felt  secure  from  all  surprise  and 
depredations.  Towards  morning,  however,  we  were  roused  by  a 
shot,  followed  by  a  wild  scream ;  then  another  shot,  telling  us  there 
must  be  some  cause  for  alarm.  In  a  moment  all  were  at  their 
posts,  and  we  soon  ascertained  that  Madame  Heifer's  scream  and 
alarm  had  been  caused  by  her  feeling  that  she  was  being  dragged 
away  by  (as  she  supposed)  a  lion  or  some  ferocious  beast  of  prey. 
No  traces  of  any  animal  were,  however,  to  be  seen;  but  the 
mystery  was  soon  explained  by  Major  Estcourt,  who  had  been 
awakened  by  the  attempts  of  a  thieving  shiah  to  draw  away  the 
clothes  on  which  he  was  sleeping.  He  sprang  up  and  fired  his 
pistol  at  the  man  as  he  was  maKing  off,  and  immediately  after- 
wards discharged  a  second  shot  at  another  fellow,  whom  he  saw 
making  his  way  among  the  sleepers  on  our  deck,  and  who  was 
over  the  side  in  an  instant.  This  clever  and  active  Khezail  had 
crept  into  the  vessel  under  the  cover  of  her  overhanging  stem,  and 
had  thus  escaped  the  vigilance  of  our  sentinels,  with  the  intention 
of  supplying  himself  comfortably  wliile  we  slept;  but  on  hearing 
the  shot,  he  made  his  escape  with  all  speed,  luckily  carrying  off" 
nothing  but  Fitzjames's  watch,  for  he  failed  in  his  attempt  to  poiU 
away  Madame  Heifer's  cloak  or  to  steal  the  chronometers,  which 
he  had  also  evidently  intended  to  appropriate." 

General  Chesney,  finding  that  he  had  taken  the  least  favourable 
channel  through  the  marshes,  retraced  his  steps  the  next  day,  and, 
having  got  into  a  better  watercourse,  the  steamer  soon  carried  the 
expedition  to  where  a  more  favoured  land  was  dotted  with  the 
mounds  and  ruins  of  ancient  Ghaldaea.  The  stream  became  once 
more  deep  and  wide,  and  flowed  between  moderately  high  and 
weU-wooded  banks  as  far  as  El  Khudhr,  where  another  incident 
occurred  to  diversify  the  monotony  of  the  navigation. 

"  The  village  of  El  Khudhr,"  General  Chesney  relates,  «  stands 
in  the  midst  of  an  extensive  grove  of  poplars,  and,  as  we  required 
fuel  to  carry  us  to  Basrah,  the  inhabitants  were  employed  in 
cutting  wood  for  us  during  the  evening  of  our  arrival  and  the  fol- 
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lowing  morning.  But  when  called  upon  to  resume  their  work 
during  the  day,  we  found  a  decided  unwillingness  on  their  part  to 
fulfil  their  engagement,  and  Lieutenant  Murphj,  who  was  employed 
in  taking  sights  in  the  castle  of  £1  Khudhr,  sent  us  word  to  be  pre- 
pared for  an  attack,  of  which  Lieutenant  Cleareland  had  also 
perceived  symptoms;  for  the  people  had  not  only  refused  to  con- 
tinue their  work,  but  were  seen  preparing  their  muskets,  swords, 
knives,  and  other  arms.  Ignorant  of  any  possible  cause  for  hostility^ 
Seyd  Ali  went  to  the  chief  of  the  tribe  (the  Beni-Hakem)  for  an 
explanation;  but  the  only  reply  that  he  could  obtain  was  that  we 
were  cowards,  and  the  assurance,  coupled  with  the  most  oppro- 
brious epithets  possible,  that  if  we  did  not  depart  instantly,  their 
allies,  who  had  been  summoned  to  their  aid,  would  join  tbem  in 
attacking  us.  Seyd  Ali  therefore  returned  to  us  with  the  intelli- 
gence that  the  whole  population  of  the  place  was  in  a  state  of 
violent  excitement,  which  was  evinced  by  their  commencing  their 
war-dance,  moving  round  and  round  in  a  circle  with  joined 
hands.  « 

^'  Mr.  Ainsworth  was  on  shore  at  this  time  collecting  botanical 
specimens  in  the  adjoining  wood,  when  we  perceived  that  the 
Arabs  were  preparing  to  seize  him.  I  and  several  of  our  party 
instantly  landed,  and,  throwing  oui-selves  between  him  and  the 
excited  crowd,  we  held  them  in  check  and  protected  Iiim,  until  he 
and  the  rest  of  our  party  also  safely  reached  the  steamer.  Once 
on  board,  we  might  easily  have  left  the  Arabs  to  themselve%  had 
we  not  felt  that  our  moral  influence  would  have  suffered  from  suck 
a  course.  Instead  of  retreating,  therefore,  we  steamed  directly  up 
to  the  wood  on  the  northern  side  of  the  town,  where  the  mass  of 
the  tribe  had  by  this  time  assembled,  in  the  hope  of  finding  some 
opening  for  negotiation. 

"  Instead  of  this,  we  were  received  with  a  heavy  fire.  Fortunately 
none  of  our  party  were  struck,  although  Lieutenant  Cleavdand, 
who  occupied  his  usual  position  on  the  paddle-box,  was  much  ex- 
posed. Our  bulwarks  were  otherwise  almost  a  complete  protec- 
tion. Our  people  burned  to  return  this  attack,  and  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  I  restrained  them  for  the  moment  in  the  hope  of 
preserving  peace;  but  as  a  dropping  fire  was  still  kept  up  against 
us,  notwithstanding  our  forbearance,  we  discharged  a  broadside  of 
grape  and  canister  into  the  wood  with  telling  effect.  Still  the 
Arabs  continued  to  fire  at  us,  and  we  gave  them  a  seoond  dis* 
charge,  which  cleared  the  wood  at  once,  after  some  consultation 
on  their  parts.  An  attack  had  also  been  made  upon  us  from  a 
castellated  building  on  tlie  opposite  side  of  the  river,  but  the  dis- 
charge of  a  Gongreve  rocket  and  two  or  three  oohom  shells  caused 
its  immediate  evacuation,  and  some  hundreds  of  an  adjoining  tribe 
of  Arabs  were  seen  scampering  away,  to  the  infinite  del^kt  of 
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Madame  Heifer,  who,  contrary  to  mj  ordor^  came  up  the  corn- 
panion-stepe  to  see  what  was  going  on." 

The  river  below  £1  Khudhr  was  literally  covered  with  boats, 
pr^enting  a  great  contrast  to  the  quiet  waters  through  which  the 
surveying  party  had  passed  for  so  many  days  higher  up  the  stream. 
There  was  especial  life  and  activity  about  Kut-el-Amfah,  the 
principal  encampment  of  the  great  tribe  of  Montefek  Arabs,  but 
their  permanent  home  and  chief  market — Sheikh-el-Shuyukh — 
which  contained  some  fifteen  hundred  clay*built  houses  and  as 
many  tents,  lay  on  the  right  bank  some  distance  below.  A  supply 
of  wood  was  obtained  at  this  station,  and  the  next  day  the 
Eupkratea  accomplished  seventy-five  miles  in  seven  hours  and  a 
half  through  date-groves  and  marshes  to  Kumah,  at  the  junction 
of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  rivers. 

^'  The  descent  and  survey  of  eleven  hundred  and  fifty-three  miles 
of  the  great  river/*  says  General  Chesney,  "  was  thus  completed. 
It  now  remained  for  us  to  follow  the  estuary  of  this  and  Ae  sister 
stream  to  Basrah,  which,  under  the  name  of  Shatt-el«Arab,  is  so 
wide  and  deep  that  it  has  been  ascended  by  one  of  our  second-rate 
line-of-battle  ships.  Almost  the  whole  of  our  fuel  had  been  con- 
sumed in  reaching  Kumab,  consequently  it  took  us  five  hours  to 
reach  Basrah,  a  distance  of  only  forty-three  miles,  with  the  re- 
duced power,  which  was  all  that  we  could  keep  up,  even  by  burn- 
ing empty  casks  and  any  other  available  articles  that  could  be 
spared  for  fuel.  The  roadstead  of  Basrah  presented  what  was  now 
to  us  a  novel  scene.  In  addition  to  many  smaller  vessds,  there 
were  two  Indiamen  at  anchor,  besides  a  most  unpromising-looking 
twenty-gun  ship,  bearing  a  Turkish  admiral's  flag  at  the  main. 

^^  VVe  had  now  accomplished  the  entire  descent  as  contemplated 
by  government,  and  most  prosperously,  with  the  single  exception 
of  our  great  calamity  above  Anna,  and  it  was  with  warm  and 
grateful  hearts  that  we  endeavoured  thankfully  to  acknowledge,  in 
this  distant  part  of  the  world,  the  efiective  support  which  had  been 
given  to  the  Euphrates  Expedition.  Taking  the  precaution,  there- 
fore, to  place  the  chronometera  astern  in  one  of  our  boats^  to  avoid 
concussion,  and  hoisting  the  royal  standard,  a  gun  was  fired  for 
every  year  that  our  gracious  sovereign  William  IV.  had  been 
q>ared  to  his  devoted  people.  This  commemoration  of  our  arrival 
ttad  of  our  gratitude  was  Ibllowed  by  visits  and  sincere  congratula- 
tions on  all  sides,  including  the  Turkish  admiral,  the  French  consul 
(M.  Fontanier),  and  the  captains  of  the  vessels  in  port,  who  ofiered 
us  anything  they  had  in  the  way  of  supplies.  Many  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Basrah  came  also  to  see  the  wonderful  little  vessel,  which 
had,  as  they  truly  said,  come  more  than  fifteen  hundred  miles 
through  wild  and  hostile  Arabs." 

But  this  was.  by  no  means  all  that  the  steamer  Euphrates  accom- 
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plished.  Bive]>-8teamiiig  was  in  its  infancy,  as  General  Chesnej 
remarks  elsewhere,  when  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  were  built 
The  first-mentioned  vessel  had  shown  that  the  great  river  wis 
navigable  from  its  upper  portion  to  its  mouth,  and  iron  boats,  sock 
as  now  ply  on  the  Thames,  could  probably  find  their  way  up  and 
down  the  river  «t  all  seasons  of  the  year;  but  some  repairs  were 
necessary,  and  these  could  only  be  accomplished  at  Bushirei 
Leaving  General  Estcourt  and  Lieutenant  Murphy  at  Basrah,  the 
steamer — only  suited  for  a  quiet  river  navigation — was  accord- 
ingly piloted  across  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  not  without 
some  apprehensions  of  danger. 

On  ner  return,  the  Euphrates  was  towed  by  the  Elphinslxme  to 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  whence  she  steamed  up  to  Mohammerah. 
This  was  on  the  1st  of  September,  and  Lieutenant  Murphy  had 
unfortunately  succumbed  to  the  climate  during  the  detention  at 
Bushire.  Whilst  waiting^  for  a  mail,  which  was  to  come  by  the 
Hugh  lAndsayj  the  river  Karun,  which  joins  the  Euphrates  at  this 
point,  was  explored,  and  as  only  a  partial  mail  came  up  at  first  by 
the  schooner  Sharmon,  this  was  taken  up  the  river  Tigris  to  Baghdad. 
The  navigation  of  the  latter  river  by  steam-power,  for  the  fiat 
time,  was  effected  without  any  untoward  incidents,  and  the  arrival 
of  the  boat  was  hailed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  old  city  of  the 
khalifs  with  many  demonstrations  of  joy  and  wonder.  Houses^ 
walls,  and  eveiy  available  spot  were  crowded  with  spectators,  and 
the  steamer  was  surrounded  by  the  little  round  boats  of  the  country. 
As  the  Hugh  Lindsay  was  expected  at  Kurnah,  no  great  stay  wis 
made  at  Baghdad,  and  the  steamer  at  once  descended  the  four 
hundred  and  thirty-one  miles  that  lay  between  that  city  and  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  the  rate  of  progress  being  only  retarded  bj 
want  of  fuel 

It  was  found,  on  arriving  at  Kurnah,  that  some  misunderstanding 
had  arisen  between  the  Arabs  and  the  Hugh  Lindsay j  and  that  the 
sheikh  of  the  Montefek  had  threatened  not  only  to  attack  tbe 
larger  steamer,  but  also  to  burn  the  Euphrates  if  she  attempted  to 
ascend  the  river.  General  Chesney,  with  his  usual  decision,  at 
once  sent  off  a  letter  to  the  sheikh,  declaring  that  it  was  hii 
intention  to  ascend  the  river,  if  possible  on  a  friendly  footing  with 
him  and  his  people,  but  quite  prepared  to  resist  and  signally  punish 
anything  like  hostility  on  their  part;  and  the  misunderstanding 
was  soon  cleared  up  on  arriving  at  the  sheikh's  encampment  at 
£ut  el  Amiah.  rassing  El  Khudhr,  the  seat  of  the  previous 
skirmish,  without  any  renewal  of  hostilities,  the  steams  got 
engaged  in  the  narrow  channels  of  the  Lamlim  marshes.  Some 
Arabs,  who  had  been  engaged  to  tow  her  round  the  bends  of  tbe 
river,  made  an  attempt  to  upset  her;  and  at  last,  the  larboard 
engine  having  given  way,  nothing  remained  but  to  return,  Captaia 
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Ktsjames  volunteering  the  perilous  task  of  conveying  the  mails 
overland.  The  steamer  was  favoured  with  a  shot  or  two  on 
pasring  El  Khudhr;  and  joining  the  Hugh  Lindsay  at  Kumah 
the  engineer  of  that  ship  was  enabled  to  repair  the  oamage  done. 
This  accomplished,  General  Ghesney  left  for  India  in  tne  Hugh 
Lkidsayj  whilst  the  Euphrates  was  left  in  charge  of  General 
Esteourt,  to  carry  on  further  surveys  of  the  rivers  Tigris,  Karun^ 
and  Bah-a-Mishir. 

The  steamer  proceeded  upon  this  occasion  up  the  ELarun  as  far 
as  the  falls  of  Ahwaz  (ancient  Aginis  in  Susiana),  and  a  small 
party,  in  addition  to  a  boat  journey  to  Dorak,  the  residence  of  the 
sheikh  of  the  Gha'ab  Arabs,  ascended  the  Karun  to  Band-i-Kir, 
where  the  river  divided  into  two  branches.  The  Bah-a-Mishir 
ms  also  explored,  and  returning  to  Baghdad,  the  river  Tigris  was 
navigated  beyond  that  city  to  Sherriat  al  Baitha,  the  presumed 
ate  of  Sittace. 

On  the  return  of  the  expedition  to  Baghdad,  General  Estcourt 
prepared  to  start  for  England  with  such  officers  and  men  as  did 
not  belong  to  the  cruisers  in  the  Persian  Ghilf ;  and  this,  unluckily, 
JQst  as  authority  was  received  from  the  government  of  Bombay  to 
eontinue  the  expedition.  The  party  leaving  Baghdad  on  January 
24,  crossed  the  desert  to  Damascus,  not  without  being  several  times 
seriously  menaced  by  the  Arabs,  and  arrived  there  on  the  14th  of 
February.  Mr.  Ainsworth  and  Mr.  Rassam  returned  by  a  more 
lengthened  route  by  Kurdistan  and  Asia  Minor,  in  further  search 
for  coaL  An  account  of  this  journey  is  given  in  the  appendix  to 
General  Chesney's  work. 

The  work  indeed  contains  not  only  the  history  of  the  first  navi- 
gation of  the  river  Euphrates  and  its  tributaries,  but  also  a  very 
interesting  account  of  the  extensive  journeys  made  by  General 
Chesney  to  explore  the  river  and  adjacent  countries  previous  to  the 
exj[)edition;  as  also  an  account  of  his  extraordinary  journey  across 
theA^bian  desert  on  his  return  from  Bombay.  The  appendix 
abo  comprises  the  narratives  of  journeys  made  by  General  Estcourt 
to  Damascus  and  to  Dyarbekir;  of  Captain  Lynches  conciliatory 
jonrney  among  the  Arabs;  reports  from  Dr.  Uelfer  and  Captains 
Cleaveland,  Charlewood,  and  Eitzjames,  and  biospraphical  records 
of  the  officers  of  the  Euphrates  expedition.  General  Chesney 
remarks  upon  these,  that  ^^  Mr.  Hector  continued  in  charge  of  the 
postkl  line  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Persian  Gulf;  Mr. 
Taylour  Thomson  received  a  diplomatic  appointment;  -and  m- 
tinties  were  given  to  the  surviving  soldiers  and  seamen ;  ^  Dr. 
Staunton  and  Mr.  Ainsworth  alone  remained,  and  still  remain,  of 
those  under  my  command  without  some  public  nmrk  of  appro- 
hation." 

General  Chesney's  narrative  is,  it  is  to  be  observed,  throughout 
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simple  and  eira^htforward — ^almost  X^nophon  like,  indeed,  in  its 
plainness — and  in  perusing  it  the  reader  becomes  immediatelj 
aware  that  it  is  the  work  of  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman.    With  the 
very  essence  of  courtesy,  the  very  refinement  of  unselfishness,  it 
has  been  justly  remarked,  he  keeps  all  merely  personal  matters  in 
abeyance,  and  never  breaks  through  the  dignified  yet  modest 
reserve  behind  which  he  shelters  himself.     He  gives,  in  the  intro- 
ductory and  concluding  chapters  of  his  work,  the  reasons  which 
have  so  long  delayed  its  appearance  ;  but  it  is  easy  to  read  between 
the  lines  &r  more  than  the  gallant  officer  tells  us,  and  what  we  so 
read  is  a  tale  of  patience  and  endurance,  of  hopes  deferred,  and, 
we  grieve  to  write  it,  of  something  like  ingratitude.     ^^  In  offering 
to  the  public,"  he  says,  ^^  the  narrative  of  an  expedition  carried 
out  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  and  written  now  at  a  period  of 
life  when  most  men  seek  for  repose  of  mind  and  body,  it  would 
seem  as  if  some  explanation  were  necessary  to  account  for  the 
delay  which  has  taken  place  in  its  publication*     This  explanation 
I  have  given  in  the  introductory  and  concluding  chapters  of  my 
work,  and  I  have  therefore  little  left  to  add  to  what  the  reader 
will  there  find  detailed.     Had  not  her  Majesty's  government  pro- 
posed and  requested  that  this  narrative  should  appear,  I  confess 
that  at  this  late  period  I  should  not  have  had  the  heart  to  under- 
take and  complete  it.     It  has,  however,  been  to  me  a  *  labour  of 
love,'  and  in  recalling  to  life  the  various  incidents  of  the  Euphrates 
expedition,  which  have  slumbered  and  slept  for  so  many  years, 
they  have  come  forth  from  memory's  oelk  with  much  of  their  old 
freshness,  and  have  renewed  all  that  interest  in  the  important 
question  of  an  improved  overland   communication   with  India 
which  repeated  disappointment  experienced  on  my  part  had  par- 
tially crushed.    When  a  man  feels  that  what  he  has  to  say  is  worth 
saying — l^t  the  object  he  has  in  view  is  worth  carrying  out — he 
will,  if  he  be  worth  anything,  stick  to  it  through  evil  report.and 
good  report,  through  rainy  days  and  fine.     Such  has  been  my 
case ;  even  though,  as  in  the  case  of  the 'Euphrates  route  to  India, 
the  ^  rainy  days'  nave  been  scarcely  intermitted  by  any  gleams  of 
sunshine.     When  I  returned  from  the  East,  in  1837,  it  was  with 
the  full  belief  that  a  question  of  such  vast  importance  to  Great 
Britain — nationally,  politically,  and  commercially — ^would  be  at 
once  taken  up  by  the  government  and  the  public.     The  way  had 
been  opened;  difficulties  whidi  at  oi^  time  looked  foitnidable  had 
been  overcome;    the  Arabs  and  the  Turkish  government  were 
most  favourable  to  the  projected  line  to  India.    But  thirty-one 
years  have  since  passed,  and  nothing  has  been  done.     Where  the 
obstacle  lies,  where  the  political  or  monetary  hindrances  to  the  exe- 
cution of  this  great  and  beneficial  project,  it  is  perhaps  scarcely 
for  me  to  indkmte;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  England  must 
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be  very  blind  to  her  true  interests  if  she  allow  it  to  remain  longer 
in  abeyance.  My  exertions  in  the  cause  of  the  Euphrates  route 
are  well  known.  During  the  last  ten  years  I  have  been  twice  to 
Constantinople,  to  obtain  the  Sultan's  finnan  for  a  railway  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Orontes  to  the  Persian  Gulf;  and  over  to  Syria, 
to  examine  de  novo  the  country  between  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Euphrates.  In  1857  I  brought  the  subject  before  parliament, 
and  the  efforts  of  Mr.  W.  P.  Andrew,  chairman  of  the  Scinde  and 
Punjaub  Railway  Companies,  have  been  untiring  in  endeavouring  to 
organise  a  line  of  railway  via  Aleppo  and  the  ^Euphrates,  with  such 
slight  encouragement  from  government  as  would  give  confidence 
and  security  to  shareholders.  But  all  has  hitherto  been  in  vain — 
and  why?  In  sending  forth  this  narrative  of  what  has  been  done 
by  the  pioneers  of  the  Euphrates  route  to  India,  I  do  so  with  the 
earnest  hope  that  it  may  be  the  means  of  affording  mc  the  only 
reward  I  now  covet — that  of  a  satisfactory  answer  to  this  very 
simple  question." 

Over  thirty  years  have,  indeed,  elapsed  since  the  survey  of  the 
rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris  established  that  they  are  ^navigable 
for  a  great  portion  of  their  course  by  properly  constructed  boats, 
and  the  geological  exploration  of  their  banks  has  attested  what 
fiiciUties  they  present  for  the  still  more  certain  and  expeditious 
means  of  transport  afforded  by  railway  communication;  yet,  with 
the  exception  of  the  establishment  of  steam-boat  communication 
between  Basrah  and  Baghdad,  nothing  has  been  done.  The  Indian 
government  prosecuted  some  further  surveys,  but  with  old-fashioned 
vessels,  and  apparently  no  definite  purpose  in  view. 

Mr.  Andrew  founded  the  "  Euphrates  Railway  Company." 
General  Chesney  went  back  to  Syria  accompanied  by  Sir  John 
Macneil,  C.E.,  to  study  almost  the  only  difficulty  presented  for  a 
raihoad,  in  the  rude  limestone  district  between  Antioch  and 
Aleppo,  as  also  the  capabilities  of  the  bay  of  Antioch  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  harbour ;  the  importance  of  the  subject  was  urged 
again  and  again  upon  her  Majesty's  government — but  in  vain; 
the  guarantee  which  is  afforded  in  the  case  of  all  Indian  railways 
has  been  persistently  withheld  in  this  particular  instance,  and  yet 
it  is  itself  the  complement  of  the  whole  system  of  Indian  railways. 
The  railway  from  Calcutta  to  Delhi,  and  by  Umballah  and  Lahore 
to  Mulmain,  finds  its  way  by  the  Indus  Valley  route  to  Kurrachi. 
The  projected  railway  from  jPeshawur  to  Lahore  will  also  find  its 
terminus  at  the  same  place.  The  Peninsular  railways  will  all  find 
their  termini  at  Bombay  and  Kurrachi.  There  is  no  longer  a  ques- 
tion, then,  of  rounding  the  peninsula  and  doubling  Point  de  Galle  to 
reach  Madras,  Hyderabad,  Calcutta,  Allahabad,  Lucknow,  Agra, 
Delhi,  or  the  North-West  Provinces.  The  direct  road  to  Europe 
from  Bombay  and  Kurrachi  is  by  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  valley  of 
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the  Euphrates.  Already  the  electric  telegraph  follows  that  line  in 
part.  This  natural  bearing  of  the  Indian  systems  of  railways 
must  one  day  force  Great  Britain  to  open  the  line  in  questioD,  if 
it  is  deemed  advisable  to  uphold  Britisti  interests  in  the  East;  bat, 
in  the  mean  time,  the  public  will  not  invest  their  money  in  so 
great  an  undertaking',  without  a  government  guarantee. 

France  has  opened  a  canal  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Red 
Sea,  and  is  pushing  her  interests  in  Egypt*  Russia  has  opened 
railway  communication  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian  by 
Poti  and  Tiflis.  The  same  power  proposes  to  bring  back  the  Oxiis 
and  Jaxartes  into  their  old  common  bed,  so  that  their  waters  may 
flow  once  more  into  the  Caspian — an  outlet  to  the  traffic  of  all 
Central  Asia.  Russia  will,  with  the  progress  of  time,  and  aided  by 
Persia,  prolong  its  railway  from  Tmis  by  Reshd  and  Astrabad, 
along  the  south  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea  to  Musbid,  EQrat,  and 
Kabul.  Such  in  her  case  is,  indeed,  the  natural  and  inevitable 
course  of  commercial  and  geographical  extension.  Her  hand  is 
upon  Bokhara  and  Turkistan,  and  when,  descending  by  Alexander 
the  Great's  route  from  Khunduz  to  Kabul,  or  slowly  approaching 
by  Hirat  to  the  same  city,  her  armies  shall  occupy  the  right  bank 
of  the  Indus,  Great  Britain  may  regret  the  long  neglect  to  which 
the  Euphrates  Valley  route  has  been  consigned. 
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mat's  biethiut. 

Vert  pleasant  to  be  nineteen,  as  many  of  mv  fair  readers 
mast  have  experienced.  Especially  pleasant  to  a  lovely  girl  full 
of  health  and  spirit — no  cloua  on  her  past  existence,  and  a  bright 
future  before  her. 

She  who  oould  now  count  nineteen  springs  arose  betimes  on 
that  bright' auspicious  mom — for  everything  seemed  to  smile  on 
her — and  arraying  herself  in  white,  descended  to  the  houses 
keeper^s  room  to  bid  her  good  morrow,  before  going  out  into  the 
garden. 

A  very  nice  little  parlour  indeed.  Tastefully  furnished,  and 
well  provided  with  cupboards  and  store-closets. 

Mrs.  Sutton  was  by  herself,  busily  occupied  in  preparations  for 
the  day,  bi;t  she  discontinued  her  task  as  May  came  in,  and 
embracing  her  with  more  than  her  usual  warmth,  offered  her 
creiy  goo4  wish  proper  to  the  occasion. 

Barely  was  the  housekeeper  so  demonstrative.  Gazing  fondly 
in  May's  fair  face,  and  still  holding  her  in  her  arms,  she 
exclaimed, 

**  How  well  you  are  looking  on  your  birthday,  dear.  Ah !" 
she  added,  vainly  trying  to  repress  a  sigh,  "  I  wish  I  had  a  heart 
as  light  as  yours.  I  once  had — though  not  at  nineteen.  My 
mom  of  life  was  soon  overcast.    All  good  angels  guard  you, 

*  Ml  righU  fHsrved. 
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dear !  May  you  long  continue  as  blithe  and  free  from  care  as 
you  are  now  I" 

May  was  sensibly  moved  by  the  housekeeper  s  evident  emotion, 
but  Mrs.  Sutton  speedily  recovered  her  usual  serenity. 

"  I  have  a  little  present  fot  you,  dear/'  she  said.  **  It  is  of 
slight  value,  but  I  hope  you  will  accept  it  as  a  token  of  your  old 
nurse's  affection.    Wear  this  for  my  sake." 

And  she  gave  her  the  emerald  ring. 

Thanking  her  with  effusion.  May  told  her,  as  she  put  the  rmg 
on  her  taper  finger,  that  nothing  could  have  pleasea  her  better 
than  the  gift,  adding  that  she  would  always  wear  it. 

"Always,  dear?" 

"  Always,"  replied  May,  earnestly.  "  And  now,  dear  Sutton," 
she  continued,  taking  a  chair,  "  I  have  something  to  say  to  you." 

First  closing  the  door,  the  housekeeper  sat  down  beside  her, 
putting  on  a  look  calculated  to  invite  confidence. 

She  understood  at  onc«  the  nature  of  the  communication  abont 
to  be  made  to  her,  when  May  mentioned — ^not  without  a  blush- 
that  Lady  Richborough  and  Sir  Charles  Bminster  were  coming 
over  to  Uazlemere  in  the  course  of  the  morning. 

"Merely  to  offer  you  compliments  and  good  wishes,  I  pre- 
sume!" observed  Mrs.  Sutton. 

"  Not  exactly.  I  dare  say  they  are  quite  ignorant  that  it  is 
my  birthday." 

*^  Perhaps,  then,  Sir  Charles  may  be  coming  for  an  answer  to 
a  certain  letter  which  he  sent  yesterday."  Ana  she  added,  with  a 
smile,  "  A  little  bird  has  told  me  all  about  it,  you  see,  dear." 

"  That  little  bird  tells  you  everything,  Sutton." 

"  Your  mamma  told  me  this,  because  she  knows  how  much  I 
am  interested  in  all  that  concerns  you,  dear.  Well,  what  is  the 
answer  to  be  f     Have  you  made  up  your  mind  f " 

"Not  yet,"  replied  May,  shaking  her  head.  "That  is  why  I 
desire  to  consult  you.    I  know  you  will  give  me  good  advice." 

"  That  I  will,  darling — the  best  in  my  power.  The  offer  requires 
consideration." 

"Mamma  declares  it  requires  no 'consideration.  I  am  not  of 
her  opinion." 

"  Nor  I.  But  I  mean  that  such  an  offer  ought  not  to  be  hastily 
rejected.    Would  you  not  like  to  be  Lady  Ilminster!" 

"  A  title  does  not  dazzle  me,  Sutton." 

"  But  Sir  Charles  has  many  recommendations  besides  bis  high 
position.  He  is  a  perfect  gentleman— distinguished  in  appea^ 
ance  and  manner.  I  saw  hun  yesterday,  and  thought  so.  What 
is  your  objection  to  him  t"  she  asked,  regarding  her  fixedly. 

"  I  have  really  no  objection  to  make  to  him— except  that  be 
does  not  interest  me.  Frankly,  Sutton,  I  do  not  think  I  oonld 
ever  love  him." 
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Much  reliered  by  this  avowaly  but  carefully  dissembling  her 
satisfaction,  the  housekeeper  rejoined,  "  If  such  is  your  firm 
determination,  dear,  you  will  do  well  to  decline  Sir  Charles's 
offer.  Otherwise,  you  will  run  the  risk  of  entailing  unhappiness 
on  yourself  and  on  him.  Mutual  affection  I  hold  to  be  an  indis- 
pensable ingredient  in  married  life." 

"  You  are  right,  Sutton,*'  observed  May,  completely  duped  by 
her  artful  counsellor.  ^^  The  risk  is  unnecessary,  since  I  am  pei- 
fectly  happy  as  I  am." 

"  Well,  I  cannot  but  applaud  your  determination,  though  I 
own  I  am  surprised  at  it.  Rank  has  generally  an  irresistible 
attraction  to  our  sex.  And  now,  since  Sir  Charles  is  disposed  of, 
may  I  venture  to  say  a  word  in  favour  of  some  one  else^-of  one 
who  professes  to  love  you  dearly  t" 

"  1  guess  what  is  coming,"  cried  May,  smiling.   "  But  proceed." 

"Your  cousin  Oswald  unbosomed  himself  to  me  as  we  drove  to 
the  station,  and  told  me  what  you  had  said  to  him.  But  I  fancied 
on  second  thoughts  you  might  change  your  mind.  May  I  con- 
sole the  poor  young  gentleman  ?    May  1  give  him  a  hope  t" 

May  snook  her  head. 

"  He  had  his  final  answer  yesterday,"  she  remarked. 

^Then  I  am  to  understand  that  your  heart  is  quite  dis- 
engj^  T     Look  me  in  the  face,  and  tell  me  so— if  you  can," 

"lean,  Sutton.  *My  heart  is  my  own,'  as  the  song  says," 
cried  May,  fixing  her  clear  truthful  eyes  upon  her  as  she  spoke. 
"Take  this  assurance  also:  I  will  never  wed  suiy  man  unless  I 
love  him." 

Mrs.  Sutton  smiled  approval,  and  reflected  for  a  moment.  A 
favourable  opportunity  seemed  to  have  occurred  for  bringing  up 
Hilary  St.  Ives,  and  she  determined  not  to  let  it  slip. 

Somewhat  changing  her  manner,  she  remarked,  "  Laugh,  if 
you  please,  at  what  I  am  going  to  say  to  you,  dear^augh,  but 
listen.  While  I  was  nursing  the  young  gentleman  who  has  been 
80  strangely  placed  under  my  care,  a  singular  idea  occurred  to 
me,  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  divest  myself  of  it  since. 
Possibly  his  good  looks — he  is  extremely  good-looking,  dear — 
may  have  prompted  the  notion.  At  any  rate,  it  came  into  my 
head." 

Pleased  to  find  her  listener's  curiosity  excited,  she  went  on, 
after  a  well-calculated  pause : 

"  Fate,  I  thought  to  myself,  must  have  brought  him  here  for 
a  special  purpose.  What  can  the  purpose  be?  The  answer 
came  immediately.    He  must  be  destined^f or  May." 

Great  was  the  young  lady's  surprise.  Throwing  herself  back 
in  her  chair,  she  lauded  aloud.  "For  me!''  she  exclaimed. 
"  Did  you  say  for  m«,  Sutton  ?" 

"  For  you,  dear,"  replied  the  housekeeper,  in  no  way  discon- 
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certed.  ^'  Such  was  the  idea  that  forced  itself  upon  me.  There 
U  such  a  thing  as  destiny." 

^^  There  may  he,"  replied  Mav;^  still  laushipg.  ^^  Bpt  Qune  is 
not  mixed  up  with  that  of  Mr.  Hilary  St.  lYoa. 

With  affected  gravity,  though  she  could  scarcelj  maintain  a 
serious  countenance^  she  then  added,  ^^Are  yqu  quite  sure, 
Sutton,  that  the  whole  affair  is  not  a  contrivance  of  your  own  to 
get  this  young  man  into  the  house  1  It  looks  very,  veiy  sus- 
picious." 

'^/ bring  him  here!"  ejaculated  the  housekeeper,  petrified  by 
the  accusation.  ^^  What  next  1  If  there  has  been  a  plot,  your 
papa  and  Mr.  Oswald  have  been  the  chief  actors  in  it,  and  X  uon't 
think  you  will  suspect  Man." 

^^  Neither  do  I  suspect  yati^  you  dear,  kind,  absurd  creature. 
Don't  you  perceive  I  was  only  jesting)  You  deserve  to  be 
laughed  at  for  your  folly.  Mamma  is  just  as  silly.  She  raves 
about  this  younff  man's  good  looks.    He  seems  to  have  tamed 


By-the-by,  is  he  coming 

^^I  believe  so.  I  have  heard  nothing  to  the  contrary.  He 
wished  to  be  called  early,  and  Boston  has  goqe  up  to  his  romn 
some  'time  ago." 

^^  That  reminds  me  you  will  have  to  change  his  room  to-day, 
since  grandpapa  is  comine." 

^'  Yes,  I  mean  to  give  him  the  little  bachelor's  room,  nei^  to 
Mr.  Oswald's.  It  looks  upon  the  garden,  and  will  suit  him  to  a 
T.  Perhaps  you  will  assert  next  that  X  have  invited  him  to 
stay,  in  pursuance  of  my  deeply-laid  scheme." 

''  No,l  won't,  dear  Sutton,  for  I  am  aware  it  was  n^mma  who 
asked  him.  Forgive  me  for  teazing  you.  You  must  not  lie  cross 
with  your  little  pet  on  her  birthdiay.  Come  with  me  lb  the 
garden." 

^^  Not  just  now/'  replied  the  housekeeper,  fisjng,  ^  if  w^th  the 
intention  of  resuming  her  work.    '^  I've  f^  grea|  aeal  to  do." 

^^  Nay,  you  shall  com%  or  I  shall  think  you  really  angry.  FIl 
gather  you  the  prettiest  nosegay  possible  in  return  for  tne  ring." 

Mrs.  Sutton  yielded.  Indeed,  she  required  very  little  persua- 
sion.   So  they  went  into  the  garden  together. 

The  gardens  and  grounds  at  Hazlemere  were  tple^bly  laige — 
large  enough,  at  all  eyents,  to  require  the  attention  d  three  or 
four  gardeners,  besides  extra  hands.  Laid  out  in  the  landscspe 
style  r)y  a  disciple  of  Payne  Knight,  they  werp  extrexpely  well 
kept,  K>r  Mr.  Radcliffe  spared  no  expense  upon  his  place. 
He  had  plenty  of  ^' glass,  and  his.  head-^urdener|  Kenneth 
M^Donald^  a  Scotsman,  as  his  name  import^,  had  won  no  end 
of  prizes  for  grapes  and  pineapples.     Magnificent  were  the 
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show  peaches  and  nectarines — superb  the  strawberries  grown 
by  Kenneth  M^onald,  gardener  to  Theobald  EadclifFe,  Esq.^  of 
Hazlemere.  Qur  business^  however,  is  not  with  the  produce  of 
the  gardens,  but  with  the  gardens  themselves,  of  which  we  must 
attempt  to  give  the  reader  some  slight  notion. 

A  broad  terrace,  or  rather  plat^rm.  artificiallj  raised  several 
feet  above  the  lawn,  extended  in  front  oi  the  house,  and  led  on  past 
arabesque  parterres,  embroidered  with  box,  and  filled  with  flowers 
and  dwarf  flowering  shrubs,  towards  an  inclosure  latticed  with 
wire,  and  appropriated  to  gold  and  silver  pheasants  and  ring- 
doves. Further  on  were  the  greenhouse  and  nothouses.  A  splen- 
did wistaria,  a  couple  of  fine  magnolias — one  of  which,  a  "  cim" 
spictuxj^^  was  in  full  flower — ^witn  roses  and  jasmines,  covered  the 
walls  near  the  terrace. 

A  flight  of  stone  steps  led  down  to  another  broad  gravel 
walk  which  followed  the  pourse  of  the  terrace,  and  opened  upo^ 
the  smooth-shaven  lawn,  or  rather  series  of  lawns.  Near  the 
house  the  ground  was  level,  but  further  on  it  sloped  gently  down 
to  a  small  but  well-timbered  park,  from  which  it  was  only  divided 
by  iron  hurdles.  The  lawns  were  interspersed  with  scattered 
trees,  clumps  of  rhododendrons,  which  grew  to  great  size,  and 
other  early  flowering  shrubs,  with  countless  beds  of  roses.  Plea- 
sant walks  led  to  pleasant  spots,  disclosing  fresh  beauties  at 
every  turn — a  summer-house  half  hidden  in  a  bosquet — a  rustic 
bench  beneath  a  spreading  tree.  Nothing  was  neglected.  A 
large  green  patch  or  smoothest  turf,  flat  as  a  billiard-table,  served 
the  double  purpose  of  a  bowling-green  and  a  ground  for  croquet. 
A  long  shady  walk  brought  you  to  the  coppices  skirting  the 
park.  Another  walk  led  tnrough  the  intricacies  of  a  thicket  to 
a  sequestered  glen,  abounding  in  heaths,  ferns,  and  alpine 
plants,  and  where  an  abundant  spring,  gusfung  forth  amid  the 
rocks^  immediately  formed  a  rivulet.  At  the  end  of  the  ravine 
was  the  miniature  lake,  whence  Mr.  Radcliffe's  residence  de- 
rived its  name. 

Betuming  from  this  sequestered  glen  to  the  sunshiny  terrace 
from  which  we  have  strayed,  we  shall  find,  on  casting  our  eyes 
around,  that  it  commands  a  diversified  country,  wild  and  heathy 
in  parts,  but  generally  well  cultivated,  coverea  for  the  most'part 
with  timber,  and  embeUished  by  many  a  stately  mansion.  On 
the  left  the  prospect  is  bounded  by  the  North  Downs — on  the 
rif^t  by  a  lower  range  of  chalk  hills. 

i3ut  let  us  coufine*ourselves  to  Hazlemere.  We  need  not  search 
elsewhere  for  beauty.  It  lies  before  us.  Gardens  and  pleasure 
grounds  alike  are  charming,  and  could  not  be  seen  in  greater 
perfection  than  on  this  enchanting  May  morning,  when  the 
smooth  lawns  are  flooded  with  sunshine,  when  the  air  is  filled 
with  the  perfume  of  flowers,  and  the  groves  are  vocal  with 
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melody.  The  blackbird  and  the  speckled  thrush  ventore  near 
us,  plainly  manifesting  by  their  tameness  how  kindly  treated 
they  are  oy  the  fair  young  mistress  of  Hazlemere,  whose  natal 
day  we  celebrate.  Poets — ^tne  greatest  of  poets — ^have  sung  the 
delights  of  May  Day  mom;  but  Milton  himself  never  hymned 
a  May  mom  more  exquisite. 

On  issuine  forth  upon  the  terrace,  May  and  her  companion 
stood  still  to  inhale  the  balmy  odours  arising  from  the  flower-beds, 
and  listen  to  the  choristers  in  the  groves.  Both  were  enraptured 
by  the  beauty  of  the  day.  May  felt  joyous  as  the  mom  itself ; 
and  even  Mrs.  Sutton,  exhilarated  by  the  genial  influences,  was 
able  for  the  moment  to  cast  off  her  cares. 

"Look,  Sutton,  here  come  my  pretty  pets  to  bid  me  good 
morrow,"  cried  May,  as  a  pair  of  blackbir(&  ran  along  the  Giwn 
as  if  to  greet  her. 

Other  birds  followed,  and  after  properly  rewarding  the  atten- 
tions of  her  feathered  f avomites.  May  proceeded  to  gather  the 
promised  nosegay  for  the  housekeeper.  They  then  descended  to 
the  lawn,  and  took  their  way  towards  some  distant  parterres, 
where  McDonald  and  another  gardener  were  engaged  in  flUing  a 
basket  with  flowers  for  the  decoration  of  the  breakfast-table.  Tne 
lovely  queen  of  the  fete  was  attended  in  her  march  across  the 
velvet  turf  by  her  faithful  blackbirds  and  thrushes.  McDonald, 
a  good-looking  man  with  a  fiery-red  beard,  took  off  his  cap  as 
she  approached,  and  in  his  racy  Doric,  and  with  a  heartmess 
that  bespoke  sincerity,  offered  her  his  best  wishes  on  the  occar 
sion.  The  basket  being  nearly  full,  he  asked  if  he  should  take 
it  to  the  house.  Mrs.  Sutton  bade  him  do  so,  giving  him  at  the 
same  time  some  directions  as  to  the  arrangement  of  the  flowers. 
She  also  reminded  him  that  he  and  the  under-gardener  were 
expected  at  dinner  in  the  servants'  hall,  where  they  would  have 
an  opportunity  of  drinking  the  health  of  their  young  mistress. 

Just  as  the  gardener  was  departing.  May  inquired  if  he  had 
seen  her  cousin,  and  M^Donala  rejoined  tnat  Mr.  Oswald  had 
been  ±here  not  ten  minutes  ago,  but  had  gone  down  towards  the 
lake  to  smoke  a  cigar,  and  give  Neptune  a  swim. 

M^onald  and  nis  man  then  took  the  basket  and  proceeded 
towards  the  house,  while  May  and  the  housekeeper  walked  on  in 
the  opposite  direction. 

They  were  chatting  together  near  a  rose-bed,  when  May 
chanced  to  turn  her  head,  and  perceived  M^onald  coining 
back.  He  was  supporting  a  tall  young  man,  who  walked  rather 
feebly,  and  who  certainly  could  not  have  got  so  far  without  the 
aid  of  the  gardener's  strong  arm. 

Li  this  young  man  she  had  no  difficulty  in  recognising  Hilary 
St.  Ives. 
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XIV. 

hilasy's  stobt. 

H1LABT9  it  appeared^  had  seen  them  from  his  chamher  window, 
which  commanded  the  terrace  and  lawn,  and  unahle  to  resist  the 
impalse  that  prompted  him  to  join  them,  hastily  completed  his 
toilet,  and  made  his  way  to  the  garden.  When  he  gained  the 
terrace  they  were  gone,  but  perceiving  them  at  a  distance,  he  was 
moving  slowly  in  that  direction,  when  McDonald  came  up,  and 
noting  his  debility,  at  once  offered  him  his  arm.    Naturally,  the 

fardener  was  aware  of  the  circumstances  under  which  Hilaiy 
ad  been  brought  to  the  house,  and  as  they  walked  along  he  ex- 
pressed his  satisfaction  at  the  young  man's  recovery.  He  also 
thought  it  ri^ht  to  communicate  the  fact  that  it  was  Miss  May's 
birthday,  adoun^,  *^She  is  the  bonniest  young  leddv  in  all  Eng- 
land, and  as  gude  and  kind-hairted  as  she  is  bonnie. ' 

"  Why,  I  declare,  there  is  Mr.  St.  Ives,"  cried  May,  on  seeing 
him. 

"  Yes,  'tis  he,  sure  enough,"  rejoined  the  housekeeper.  And 
though  secretly  pleased,  she  added,  "  How  very  foolish  of  him  to 
venture  forth  in  this  way.  I  must  scold  him.  He  quite  mis- 
calculates his  strength." 

"Yes,  he  seems  very  feeble.     Go  to  him,  Sutton." 

The  housekeeper  immediately  hurried  forward,  while  May  fol- 
lowed more  leisurelv. 

As  Mrs.  Sutton  came  up,  McDonald  felt  that  his  services  were 
no  longer  needed,  and,  touching  his  cap,  he  retired. 

The  nousekeeper  blamed  her  patient  for  coming  out  without 
her  permission,  but  her  looks  belied  her  words,  ana  showed  she 
was  not  much  displeased. 

**  I  merely  wished  to  pay  my  respects  to  Miss  Radcliffeyl'  ob- 
served Hilary,  in  a  deprecatory  tone.  "  May  I  beg  you  to  present 
me  to  her?" 

Mrs.  Sutton  smiled  graciously,  and,  giving  him  her  arm,  led 
him  towards  the  young  lady,  who  had  stoppea  at  a  short  distance 
from  them. 

As  they  slowly  advanced.  May  had  an  opportunity  of  scru- 
tinising the  young  man's  appearance,  and  she  mentally  admitted 
that  her  mother's  and  Mrs.  Sutton's  praises  of  his  good  looks 
were  not  tmdeserved.  He  was  still  very  pale,  and  evidently 
suffering  from  the  effects  of  the  injuries  ne  had  received,  but 
this  e^qpression  was  calculated  to  excite  sympathy. 
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On  his  part,  Hilaiy  experienced  sensations  hitherto  unknown 
to  him.  Dazzled  hy  Majr  s  beauty,  he  scarcely  dared  to  raise  his 
eyes  towards  her,  and  trembled  at  the  thought  of  entering  into 
her  presence.  His  emotion  became  so  great  that  he  was  obliged  to 
halt  for  a  moment,  and  May,  attributing  the  pause  to  increased 
debility,  stepped  quickly  forward,  and  in  a  few  kind  and  sympa- 
thetic words  expressed  her  concern. 

Her  accents  vibrated  through  BUlarVs  frame,  and  made  the 
blood  rush  to  his  heart,  tending  to  heighten  his  confusion ;  but 
her  gentle  looks  soon  reassured  him.  Thanking  her  for  the 
interest  she  displayed  in  his  condition,  he  assured  her  he  was 
better,  and  forced  a  smile  to  corroborate  his  words.  Mrs.  Sutton, 
who  watched  them  both  narrowly,  then  introduced  him  to  the 
young  lady,  and  the  ice  being  now  fairly  broken,  he  quickly 
recovered  his  self-possession,  and  was  able  to  converse  in  a 
manner  that  left  the  anxious  housekeeper  no  doubt  as  to  the  im- 
pression he  was  likely  to  produce.  Decidedly  May  was  pleased 
with  his  manner.  Nor  dia  the  interest  with  which  he  had  at  first 
inspired  her  at  all  decrease  on  further  acqudntance  with  him. 
The  few  words  in  which  he  besought  her  to  accept  his  best  wishes 
were  appropriate  and  earnest,  and  he  was  lavish  m  his  expressions 
of  gratitude  for  the  extraordinary  kindness  and  consideration 
shown  him  since  bis  arrival  at  Hazlemere. 

After  stating  that  the  misadventure  that  had  occurred  to 
him,  combined  with  the  loss  of  his  papers,  had  upset  all  his 
plans,  he  added,  with  some  little  gallantry,  that  he  could  not 
regret  it.  At  Mrs.  Sutton's  suggestion  they  proceeded  to  a  rustic 
bench  beneath  a  tree,  where  they  all  sat  down,  and  the  discourse 
continued.  Encouraged  by  his  manner,  May  ventured  to  ask 
him  a  few  questions  about  himself,  to  which  he  replied  with  great 
frankness. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  shall  sink  very  much  in  your  esteem.  Miss 
Badcliffe,  when  you  learn  my  history,"  he  said;  *'but  it  is  only 
proper  you  should  be  made  acquainted  with  it.  Do  not  be 
startled  if  I  am  obliged  to  confess  that  I  do  not  know  my  origin. 
I  am  not  even  certain  that  the  name  I  bear  is  my  rightful  one. 
A  mystery  hangs  over  my  birth,  which  I  had  hoped  to  unravel, 
but  whicn  may  now  be  never  cleared  up  since  those  papers  are 
gone.  With  them  I  fear  I  have  lost  all  chance  of  penetrating 
the  secret." 

"  Since  the  papers  were  in  your  own  possession,  what  prevented 
you  from  referring  to  them,  and  ascertaining  the  secret  ?  '*  in- 
quired May. 

"  The  packet  was  entrusted  to  me  on  the  e35)ress  condition  that 
it  should  tiot  be  opened,  except  in  the  presence  of  a  person  whom 
I  was  to  meet  at  a  certain  place  and  at  a  certain  hour  in  London. 
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With  his  permission — and  his  penliissioii  only — were  the  seals  to 
be  broken*  The  |)acket  is  irrecoverably  lost,  and  the  time  of 
meeting  has  long  smc6  past." 

*^  And  Tou  f ^thf ully  observed  your  engagement  ?  "  remarked 
May.  "  Had  I  been  in  your  placcj  I  do  not  think  I  could  have 
resisted  the  temptation  to  open  the  packet.  What  say  you, 
Sutton?" 

"  I  think  Mr.  St.  Ives  deserves  great  credit  for  his  forbear^ 
ance,"  rejoined  the  housekeeper.  "  Few  persons  would  have 
acted  so  well." 

"Having  given  my  promise,  I  could  not- violate  it,"  said 
Hilary. 

"  But  you  know  the  name  of  the  person  whom  you  were  td 
meet  in  London,  and  though  you  failed  in  the  appointment,  owing 
to  unforeseen  circumstances,  you  can  still  finct  him  ?  "  observed 
May. 

"  I  am  entirely  unacquainted  with  his  name  or  address,"  replied 
Hilary.  "  The  person  was  carefully  described  to  me.  The  place 
of  rendezvous  was  St.  James's  Park.  Had  I  met  him  and  satisfied 
him,  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  a  new  career  would  have  been 
opened  to  me,  which  might  have  led  eventually  to  fortune.  At 
any  rate,"  he  added,  in  a  sombre  tone,  ^^  I  should  have  learnt  who 
I  am." 

After  a  moment's  pause  he  continued : 

"I  fear  you  will  despise  me.  Miss  Radclifie,  after  the  dis- 
closure I  have  just  made  to  you,  but  I  could  not  allow  you  to  re- 
main in  ignorance  of  my  exact  position,  and  I  beg  you  will 
explain  it  to  Mrs.  Radclifie  and  your  father.  Say  that  I  am  a 
mere  nameless  adventurer — I.  am  really  nothing  more — whoni 
chance  has  brought  beneath  their  roof,  and  that  I  am  prepared 
to  quit  it  at  once,  should  they  desire  me  to  do  so,  f  uU  of  gratitude 
for  their  kindness.  My  history  may  be  summed  Up  m  a  few 
words.  Its  details  would  have  little  interest  for  you.  That  I 
have  been  abandoned  by  my  parents  is  certain — ^from  what 
causes  I  can  only  conjecture." 

Mrs.  Sutton,  who  had  become  deathly  pale  dilring  his  recital^ 
averted  her  gaze  as  he  looked  at  her. 

"  I  know  nothing  but  what  has  been  told  me.  Those  who  had 
charge  of  me  stat^  that  zny  mother  was  dead,  but  thbt  my  fatheir 
was  living  and  in  India.  However,  I  should  never  be  allowed  to 
see  him  or  learn  his  name.  In  other  words,  I  was  given  plainly 
to  understand  that  he  would  never  acknowledge  me. 

"  But  you  were  not  utterly  abandoned  f  "  cned  May,  in  a  com- 
passionate tone.  "  I  wiU  not  think  so  badly  of  human  nature  as 
to  suppose  so  " 

^^fu).    In  some  respects  I  have  bad  no  re^on  to  complain^ 
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Money  was  regularly  sent  for  my  maintenance  and  education, 
and  the  amount  was  increased^  as  occasion  required.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Courtenay,  the  persons  with  whom  I  was  placed^  dwelt 
in  Exeter,  near  the  South  Gate.  They  were  perfectly  faith- 
ful to  their  trust.  At  no  time,  however  closely  questioned, 
would  they  reveal  by  whom  the  allowance  was  made.  Perhaps 
they  were  kept  in  ignorance  themselves. 

"  The  Courtenay s  were  very  respectable' people,  not  in  a  very 
exalted  station  in  society,  but  tolerably  well  to  do,  and  strictly 
honest.  They  had  no  family,  and  treated  me  with  almost 
parental  affection.  Indeed,  in  my  earlier  years  I  looked  upon 
myself  as  their  son.  I  was  educated  at  a  public  school  in  the 
city.  Mr.  Courtenay,  who  had  my  welfare  at  heart,  wished  me  to 
take  a  situation,  which  he  would  readily  have  procured  me.  But 
business  did  not  suit  me.  By  this  time  I  had  become  acquainted 
with  my  position.  Believing  myself  to  be  a  gentleman  born, 
I  determined  to  do  nothing  mconsistent  with  the  character  of  a 
gentleman.  I  have  since  seen  the  absurdity  of  my  notions^  and 
regret  that  I  did  not  follow  Mr.  Courtenay's  advice.  But  I  was 
then  a  hot-headed  boy.  I  became  restless  and  dissatisfied,  and, 
not  knowing  what  to  do  with  me,  Mr.  Courtenay  supj^Iied  me 
with  funds  to  go  abroad ;  glad,  I  make  no  doubt,  to  get  rid  of 
me,  for  with  my  foolish  fancies  and  pretensions,  I  must  nave  been 
a  sad  trouble  to  him. 

"  I  spent  three  years  in  various  part^  of  France— chiefly  at 
Toulouse,  Tarascon,  and  other  towns  near  the  Pyrenees,  where  I 
could  live  cheaply.  I  ought  to  have  mentioned  that  I  was  always 
fond  of  drawing,  and  have  some  little  talent  in  that  line,  which  I 
now  began  to  cultivate  assiduously.  [I  turned  artist.  My  sketches 
of  picturesque  scenes  among  the  Pyrenees,  with  groups  of 
peasantry,  were  sufficiently  aomired  to  sell. 

"  I  next  proceeded  to  Paris,  intending  to  establish  myself  there 
as  a  professional  artist,  and  I  might  have  succeeded  in  my  design, 
for  I  had  no  lack  of  encouragement,  if  my  unlucky  pride  had  not 
stood  in  my  way.  I  could  not  stoop  to  certain  things  that  are 
indispensable  to  success. 

"  (Quitting  Paris  in  disgust — disgusted  with  myself  I  ought  to 
say — ^I  went  to  the  Channel  Islands,  where  I  lingered  for  some 
months  pursuing  my  avocations,  and  then  returned  to  England* 
Besting  at  Southampton  for  a  couple  of  weeks,  I  crossed  over  to 
Bingwood,  and  occupied  myself  in  sketching  the  romantic 
scenery  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  town. 

^^  During  this  time  I  had  communicated  with  Mr.  Courtenay, 
and  he  came  over  to  Bingwood  to  see  me,  bringing  with  him  the 
all-important  packet  of  which  I  have  been  unluckily  deprived. 
He  gave  me  the  instructions  which  I  have  recapitulated  to  you, 
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and  I  at  last  promised  myself  a  solution  of  the  mystery  that  has 
hitherto  hunff  over  my  birth.  You  know  how  I  have  been  dis- 
appointed.   Jtlowever,  let  that  pass.    I  must  finish  my  tale. 

^^  Being  a  good  pedestrian,  I  determined  to  proceed  to  London 
on  foot.  To  accomplish  this  without  hindrance,  I  consigned  my 
luggage  and  portfolios  to  Mr.  Oourtenay.  I  allowed  myself 
three  days  for  the  walk.  On  the  fourth  day  I  undertook  to  be  in 
St.  James's  Park  at  the  hour  appointed,     i  ou  know  the  rest." 

May  had  listened  to  his  narration  with  an  interest  which  she 
did  not  care  to  dissemble.  A  slight  melancholy  in  the  tone  of  his 
voice  touched  her  feelings,  while  the  romantic  cast  of  his  counte- 
nance harmonised  with  the  account  he  gave  of  himself.  She 
seemed  to  understand  him  better  now  she  knew  he  was  an  artist. 

"  My  pride  would  not  allow  me  to  make  this  confession  to  your 
mother,"  he  said ;  "  and  I  therefore  returned  somewhat  evasive 
answers  to  her  questions.  But  to  you.  Miss  Kadcliffe,  I  would 
not  appear  other  than  I  am — ^a  poor  nameless  artist." 

"  What  better  can  you  be  than  an  artist  ?  "  she  cried,  with  an 
enthusiasm  that  charmed  him.  "  And  you  will  soon  win  a 
name.    Do  not  relinquish  your  career." 

"I  will:  not  since  you  enjoin  me  to  pursue  it." 

"  I  have  no  right  to  give  you  any  advice,"  she  said,  blushing 
deeply,  and  feeling  she  had  gone  too  far ;  ^^  but  if  you  possess 
the  genius  for  which  I  give  you  credit,  you  ought  not  to  be 
diverted  by  any  consideration  from  the  path  which  is  plainly 
pointed  out  to  you,  and  which  may  lead  to  renown.  Hereafter, 
the  misfortune  that  has  just  occurred  to  you  will  appear  as 
nothing." 

"  I  have  already  said  that  I  do  not  regard  the  occurrence  as  a 
misfortune.  How  can  I  feel  otherwise  than  elated  by  the  en- 
couragement you  deign  to  give  me.  If  I  rise  in  my  profession 
to  the  height  you  have  assigned  me,  I  shall  date  my  success 
from  this  day." 

The  words  were  uttered  with  so  much  fervour,  and  ac^ 
companied  by  a  look  expressing  such  profound  homage,  that 
May  almost  involuntarily  cast  down  her  eyes. 

Mrs.  Sutton,  who  had  Ustened  to  what  had  passed,  with  deep 
but  repressed  emotion,  now  deemed  it  necessary  to  interpose,  and 
after  a  few  remarks  upon  the  singularity  of  Hilary's  story,  said, 

^'  Excuse  the  liberty  I  am  about  to  take  in  putting  a  question, 
but  I  observe  that  you  wear  a  signet  ring  with  a  coat  of  arms 
engraved  on  it.    Whose  are  the  armst" 

"  I  cannot  tell  yon.  The  ring  was  given  me  the  other  day  by 
Mr.  Courtenay,  but  without  any  explanation.  He  charged  me  to 
show  it  to  the  gentleman  who  was  to  meet  me  in  St.  James's 
Park,  in  proof  of  my  identity." 
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May  uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise,  and  asked  to  look  at 
the  ring.     He  took  it  off  to  show  it  her. 

She  had  just  returned  it  to  him,  after  a  moment's  examination 
of  the  armorial  bearings,  when  Boston,  the  valet,  was  seen 
advancing;  towards  them.  He  was  the  bearer  of  some  letters, 
three  or  four  of  which  he  delivered  to  May,  and  then  to  Hilarys 
great  surprise,  handed  one  to  him. 

"For  me!"  exclaimed  the  young  man,  "Impossible!  who 
can  know  that  I  am  here  ?"  ^  ^         ' 

Boston  smiled.  He  could  offer  no  explanation.  It  was  a 
registered  letter,  and  with  it  was  a  small  slip  of  paper,  which 
Hilary  signed  with  a  pencil,  and  the  valet  departed. 

The  young  man  gazed  in  astonishment  at  the  letter.  It  was 
unquestionably  addressed  to  himself,  in  bold  masculine  characters 
— Hilary  St.  Ives,  Esq. — with  Theobald  Radcliffe,  Esq.,  Hazle- 
mere  House,  Wootton,  Surrey.  His  astonishment,  however,  was 
increased  in  a  tenfold  degree,  when,  after  bowing  to  May,  he 
opened  the  letter,  and  perceived  its  contents. 

"  Bank  notes !"  he  ejaculated,  scarcely  able  to  credit  his  senses, 
"  Bank  notes  to  the  amount  of  five  hundred  pounds !  I  must 
surely  be  dreaming." 

"  No,  I  will  answer  for  it  you  are  awake,"  cried  May,  who  was 
dj^pnaU,  .un.n«d.    "I  o»  «e  th,  b.,J.  .oW  pi-, 

Mrs.  Sutton,  who  had  risen  from  her  seat,  under  the  pretence 
of  gathering  a  flower,  now  returned,  feigning  quite  as  much 
astonishment  as  the  others. 

"  This  letter  may  afford  some  explanation,"  cried  Hilary. 

And  he  read  aloud  as  follows : 

"  The  friend  who  watches  over  you  has  heard  of  the  disaster 
that  has  befallen  you.  Do  not  be  downcast.  All  will  be 
well.  The  enclosed  remittance  of  five  hundred  pounds  is  made 
that  you  may  not  be  inconvenienced  in  regard  to  money.  You 
shall  have  more,  should  you  require  it.  You  will  hear  again 
from  me  before  long.  Meantime,  a  supply  of  wearibg  apparel 
and  other  necessaries  will  be  sent  you." 

"  Have  you  ever  heard  from  the  writer  of  that  letter  before  T 
asked  Mrs.  Sutton,  in  the  most  natural  manner  imaginable. 

"  Never,"  he  replied.  "  I  do  not  know  the  handwriting.  It  is 
certainly  not  Mr.  bourtenay's."  ^ 

"  You  are  not  neglected,  you  see,"  cried  May.  "  What  an 
extraordinary  circumstance !" 

"  Extraordinary  indeed !"  echoed  Hilary.  "  But  by  no  means 
disagreeable.    I  never  had  so  much  money  before." 

They  were  still  talking  the  matter  over  when  Boston  real 
and  inJPormed  Hilaiy  that  a  large  chest  had  just  arrived  for  him* 
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"Another  wonder!"  he  exclaimed. 

"  Of  course  it  contains  the  wearing  apparel  and  other  things 
mentioned  in  the  letter,"  observed  May. 

"  No  doubt,"  observed  Mrs.  Sutton.  "  Let  the  chest  be  taken 
to  the  room  next  to  Mr.  Oswald's,"  she  added  to  Boston. 

And  the  valet  again  departed. 


XV. 

THB  SKETCH. 

Secretly  delighted  with  the  success  of  her  scheme,  and  equally 
well  pleased  with  the  favourable  impression  which  she  saw  Hilary 
had  produced  on  her  young  lady,  Mrs.  Sutton  declared  she  could 
not  remain  out  a  moment  longer,  as  she  had  a  great  deal  to  do. 
On  this  hint  May  immediately  rose  to  accompany  her,  and  Hilary 
rose  likewise,  having  first  secured  his  letter  with  its  valuable 
contents.  The  housekeeper  was  lust  about  to  offer  him  her  arm 
when  they  were  arrested  oy  the  cheery  voice  of  Oswald,  who  was 
hastening  towards  them,  and  came  up  the  next  moment.  He  was 
attended  by  Neptune,  the  water- spaniel,  whose  dripping  coat 
showed  he  had  been  in  the  lake.  Mrs.  Sutton  availed  herself  of 
this  opportunity  to  escape,  and  with  a  glance  at  May  hurried 
towaros  the  house.  Neptune  bounded  towards  his  young  mis- 
tress, and  barked  joyously  as  if  offering  her  a  greeting.  A  slight 
feeling  of  jealousy  was  awakened  in  Oswalas  bosom  when  he 
perceived  Hilary.  However,  he  nodded  good  naturedly  to  him, 
out  addressed  himself  in  the  first  instance  to  May,  as  in  duty 
bound. 

"  Good  morrow,  fair  coz,"  he  cried.  "  If  I  were  a  poet  I 
would  have  prepared  a  sonnet  for  the  occasion,  but  as  1  have 
no  talent  in  that  line,  you  must  accept  my  good  wishes  clothed 
in  the  plainest  prose." 

May  thankea  him,  but  told  him  she  had  expected  to  find  him 
in  the  garden  when  she  first  came  out. 

"Do  not  suppose  I  have  missed  you,"  she  added.  "I  have 
been  very  much  interested  by  some  details  which  Mr.  St.  Ives 
has  been  giving  me  of  his  history.  Are  you  aware  he  is  an 
artist  t" 

"  An  artist !"  cried  Oswald,  looking  at  the  young  man  with  an 
undefinable  expression.  "  Perhaps  I  ought  to  nave  guessed  it,  but 
I  really  did  not — an  artist,  eh  t 

"  Yes,  an  artist,  though  not  a  very  distinctuished  one,"  replied 
Hila^,  bowing.  ^  ^ 

"  You  know  how  fond  I  am  of  drawing,  Oswald,"  cried  May, 
"  Mr.  St.  Ives  must  give  me  a  few  lessons." 
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The  young  man  said  he  should  be  charmed  to  do  so.  "But 
I  suspect  you  have  very  little  to  learn  from  me,  Miss  Radcliffe," 
he  added. 

"By  Jove,  you  are  right,"  cried  Oswald,  laughing.  "My 
cousin  May  draws  wonderfully,  and  has  quite  a  turn  for  cari- 
cature. She  made  a  sketch  of  rae  and  Neptune  t'other  day, 
that  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  Punch.  I  have  it  with  me,  and  will 
show  it  vou.' 

"  I  forbid  you  !"  cried  May. 

But  at  an  imploring  look  from  Hilary  she  relented,  and  the 
sketch  was  produced. 

Very  clever  and  very  droll.  Oswald  was  certainly  caricatured, 
but  the  likeness  was  unmistakable.  Neptune  was  admirably 
drawn. 

"  \\Tiat  do  you  think  of  it  f "  said  Oswald.     «  Clever,  eh  ?" 

"  Capital  I"  exclaimed  Hilary.  "  You  do  not  require  any  in- 
structions from  me.  Miss  Radcliffe.  I  despair  of  rivalling  this 
sketch,  but  I  will  attempt  to  make  a  companion  to  it,  if  you  will 
give  me  two  or  three  minutes." 

May  graciously  assented,  xsurious  to  test  his  skill. 

"  Ah,  I  forgot,"  he  exclaimed,  with  a  look  of  disappointment, 
"  I  have  no  materials  with  me." 

"  They  are  easily  procured,"  said  May.  "  I  won't  let  you  off. 
Fly,  Oswald.  My  sketch-book  is  in  the  drawing-room.  Bring 
a  pencil  with  you." 

A  word  from  his  fair  cousin  was  a  command  for  Oswald. 
He  ran  swiftly  towards  the  house,  and  was  back  again  almost 
immediately,  bringing  with  him  the  things  he  had  been  sent 
for. 

"  Now,  then,  let  us  see  what  you  can  do,"  he  cried,  as  he  gave 
them  to  Hilary.  **Ten  to  one  you  don't  equal  May's  per- 
forniance." 

"  I  should  lose  the  wager  if  I  took  it,"  replied  Hilary.  "  I 
won't  tax  your  patience  too  severely,  Miss  Radcliffe,"  he  added. 
"  You  can't  be  better  placed  than  you  are." 

"  Pray  introduce  Neptune." 

"  And  your  humble  servant,"  added  Oswald. 

Seating  himself  upon  the  bench,  Hilary  opened  the  sketch-book, 
and  finding  a  blank  page,  at  once  set  to  work,  with  a  rapidity  and 
freedom  of  touch  that  augured  well  for  the  successful  execution 
of  his  task.  Conscious  of  his  own  power  he  had  no  misgiving. 
With  the  quick  eye  of  a  true  and  practised  artist,  he  seized  upon 
all  May's  charms  of  feature  and  person,  and  transferred  them 
with  almost  photographic  accuracy,  and  yet  with  a  grace  that 
no  photograph  can  reach,  to  the  sheet  of  paper  before  him. 
May's  colour  rose  as  she  felt  his  keen  dark  eye  fixed  upon  her, 
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but  she  did  not  alter  her  position.    Couched  at  her  feet,  Neptune 
remained  quiet,  though  looking  up  at  her  face. 

In  an  inconceivably  short  space  of  time  Hilary  had  completed 
his  task.  A  masterly  sketch.  May  was  reproduced  to  the  life, 
in  all  her  grace  and  beauty.  She  blushed  with  pleasure  as  the 
sketch  was  submitted  to  her. 

"  I  have  not  done  you  justice,  but  that  is  impossible,"  observed 
Hil^. 
"  lou  have  flat^red  me  very  much,*'  rejoined  May. 
"  No  such  thing,"  cried  Oswald.     *^  The  sketch  is  wonderfully 
like.    Ton  my  soul,  you  are  a  devilish  clever  artist,  St.  Ive^, 
that  I  must  say.    But  I  bargained  for  a  place,  and  you  have  left 
me  out  altogether.    Too  baa." 
"  I  will  take  you  some  other  time,"  rejoined  Hilary,  smiling. 
"  You  think  1  should  have  spoiled  the  sketch,  eh  f" 
"  I  did  not  say  so,  or  mean  so.     You  will  see  that  I  have  dated 
the  sketch.  Miss  Kadcliffe.     May  I  venture  to  beg  your  accept- 
ance of  it  as  a  trifling  memorial  of  the  day." 
Graciously  accepted. 

"  I  must  show  the  sketch  ^to  mamma,"  cried  May.     "  It  will 
enchant  her.     I  am  going  to  her  room.     Have  I  permission  to 
relate  your  history  to  her  ?  She  will  be  so  much  interested  by  it." 
"  You  will  oblige  me  by  doing  so,"  replied  Hilary. 
And  she  trippecl  off  towards  the  house,  followed  by  Neptune. 
Certain  it  is  that  Oswald  had  already  become  jealous  of  the 
handsome  young  stranger,  who  had  somehow  contrived  to  interest 
his  fair  cousin  ;  but  he  was  very  good-hearted,  and  tried  to  keep 
down  the  feelings  of  dislike  and  aistrust  which  he  felt  rising  in 
his  breast.     After  all,  he  thought,  the  young  chap  is  only  an 
artist.     So  as  soon  as  May  was  gone  he  put  on  rather  a  pa- 
tronising manner,  and  said, 

"That  sketch  of  Miss  Kadcliffe  is  capital.  I  must  have  a 
copy  of  it — hang  the  price." 

"  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  copy  the  sketch  for  you.   But  I  can- 
not accept  payment,"  replied  Hilary,  rather  haughtily. 
"  Too  proud,  eh  ?" 

"  No,  not  too  proud,"  rejoined  the  other.  "  But  I  am  under 
great  obligations  to  you,  and  shall  be  delighted  to  make  any  little 
return  in  my  power.'* 

"  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  my  dear  fellow,"  cried  Oswald,  who, 
though  very  good-natured,  was  apt  to  commit  blunders.  "  I  think 
I  can  find  you  a  good  job." 

"  I  do  not  require  a  job,"  rejoined  the  other,  coldly. 
"  Hear  what  it  is,  before  you  decline  it.     There's  a  devilish 
handsome  woman  comingr  here  this  morning; — Lady  Kichborou^rh. 
Perhaps  you  may  heard^f  her,  or  seen  herV 
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Hilary  shook  his  head. 

"  Well,  she's  a  stunner — handsome  enough  to  take  away  your 
breath.  Hasn't  she  a  seat  on  horseback  ? — Miss  Beyuolds  is 
nothing  to  her.  Can't  she  handle  a  cue  ?  I  rather  thiuk  so. 
I  played  with  her  at  billiards  yesterday.  Every  attitude  was  a 
study.  I  couldn't  strike  a  ball,  and  got  knocked  to  pieces  in  no 
time.  I  think  I  could  get  her  to  sit  to  you — or  you  might  sketch 
her  off-hand,  as  you  took  my  cousin  May  just  now." 

"  Anything  you  wish.     Command  me." 

"  Thanks.  I  know  you'll  be  struck  of  a  heap  when  you  see 
her  ladyship.  Her  brother,  Sir  Charles  Ilminster,  wouldn't  make 
a  bad  portrait,  and  I  dare  say  he'd  sit,  if  I  asked  him.  I  will,  if 
you  like.  They  were  both  talking  about  you  yesterday — ^won- 
dering who  you  were ;  but  I  couldn't  tell  them  you  are  an  artist, 
for  I  didn't  know  it  myself  then." 

"  Don't  fancy  for  a  moment  that  I  am  ashamed  of  my  profes- 
sion.   But  I  don't  care  to  obtrude  it,** 

^^  Exactly.  I  understand.  No  man  need  be  ashamed  of  his 
profession  —  whatever  it  may  be  —  provided  it's  respectable. 
JPerhaps  Sir  Charles  mav  invite  you  to  Boxgrove.  If  ne  does, 
go.  Picturesque  old  place.  Just  suit  you.  Lots  of  artists  go 
to  see  it.  Maclise  and  Calderon  went  to  see  it  a  few  weeks  ago. 
Nash  has  it  in  his  "Mansions  of  the  Olden  Time."  All  in  per- 
fect preservation.  Magnificent  banquet-hall,  with  great  carved  oak 
screen,  gallery,  moulded  ceiling  and  pendents.  Grand  old  oak  stair- 
case. Long  corridors  filled  with  old  family  portraits— dames  and 
knights.  Not  one  of  the  former  beauties  half  so  lovely  as  Lady 
RicTiborough,  though.  And  for  that  matter.  Sir  Charles  is  better 
looking  than  any  oi  his  ancestors.  What  with  portraits,  carved 
chimney-pieces,  tapestried  chambers,  and  antiquated  furniture, 
you'll  find  a  great  deal  to  your  taste  at  Boxgrove,  I  can  promise 
you." 

"From  what  you  say  I  make  no  doubt  I  should,"  replied 
Hilary.  "  You  give  me  an  excellent  idea  of  the  old  place,  and 
your  description  of  Lady  Richborough  is  quite  captivatmg." 

"  Does  no  justice  to  the  original,  as  you'll  admit  when  you  see 
her.  She's  a  beauty — and  no  mistake.  But  come  1  we  must  be 
moving  towards  the  house*  The  gong  will  soon  sound  for  break- 
fast. 1  think  my  aunt  will  make  her  appearance.  A  verj 
charming  person — ^but  I  forget  you've  seen  her." 

"  I  have,"  replied  Hilary,  "  and  I  quite  agree  with  you.  She 
is  charming." 

"  Thinks  herself  still  twenty-five — ^that's  her  only  fault,"  repUed 
Oswald,  laughing.  "Apropos  of  pictures  I  you'll  see  her  po^ 
trait,  by  Grant,  m  the  dining-room.  Laud  it  to  the  skies,  and 
you'll  win  her  heart." 
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With  this  he  offered  his  arm,  and  they  walked  at  a  very  lei- 
surely pace  to  the  house. 

Just  as  they  reached  the  terrace,  Mr.  Badcliffe  came  forth,  with- 
out his  hat,  looking  very  cheerful  and  hearty.  Shaking  hands 
cordially  with  Hilary,  he  congratulated  him  upon  his  recovery. 

"  He's  curious  to  know  who  and  what  you  are,"  whispered 
Oswald.     "  Shall  I  enlighten  him  as  to  the  artistic  profession  1" 

^^l&Y  all  means,"  replied  the  young  man. 

Oswald  then  imparted  all  he  knew  to  his  uncle,  who  did  not 
seem  surprised  to  learn  that  Hilary  was  an  artist. 

"  Glad  to  hear  it,"  he  cried.  "  You  could  have  no  better 
recommendation  to  me.  A  man  of  talent  is  always  welcome  at 
Hazlemere." 

More  might  have  been  said,  but  the  gong  sounded,  and  they 
went  in  to  breakfast. 


[XVI. 

BEEAKPAST. 

The  dining-room,  in  which  breakfast  was  served,  was  large 
and  well-proportioned,  being  designed  for  hospitality  on  a  grand 
scale ;  but  Mr.  BadcUffe,  owing  to  his  wife's  delicate  health,  only 
gave  small  dinners,  never  exceeding  ten  or  twelve.  With  its 
round  table,  massive  sideboard,  thick  Turkey  carpet,  folding 
screens,  portraits  and  pictures,  the  room  had  a  very  comfortable 
air.  French  windows  opened  upon  the  terrace,  and  a  side  window 
looked  out  upon  the  parterres  and  walls  covered  with  magnolias, 
which  we  have  previously  described.  Over  the  chimney-piece 
hung  a  f  ull-lengtn  portrait  of  the  lady  of  the  house,  with  her  then 
infantine  daughter — the  work  of  an  eminent  artist,  since  elevated 
to  the  chair  of  the  Eoyal  Academy.  Other  noticeable  pictures 
graced  the  walls,  the  chief  among  them  being  a  pony  and  a  Scotch 
terrier  of  the  Dandie  Dinmont  breed,  by  Sir  Ed^vin,  a  marine 
piece  by  Stanfield,  and  the  high  altar  in  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Apostles  at  Rome,  by  Roberts. 

Such  was  the  ordinary  appearance  of  the  room;  but  this 
being  an  extraordinary  occasion,  it  had  quite  a  floral  aspect, 
befitting  the  day.  Flowers  everywhere — on  the  chimney-piece, 
and  on  the  comers  of  the  sideboard.  Choice  plants  from  the 
greenhouse  and  conservatory  were  placed  on  temporary  stands. 
A  beautifully  arranged  flower  vase  occupied  the  centre  of  the 
table ;  and  the  initisJs  of  the  young  May  Queen,  traced  with 
great  skill  on  the  snow-white  cover  m  flowers  of  various  hues, 
produced  a  charming  effect    The  atmosphere  was  warm  and 
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odorous,  Mrs.  Kadcliffe  having  ordered  a  fire,  and  enjoined  that 
no  window  should  he  left  open. 

May  and  her  mother  were  in  the  room  when  the  gentlemen 
entered.  For  a  wonder  Mrs.  Radcliffe  had  come  down  thus  early, 
more,  we  think,  from  the  desire  to  please  Hilary,  than  from 
regard  for  her  lovely  daughter.  May  was  occupied  at  the  break- 
fast table,  at  which  she  always  officiated.  Her  mother  was  stand- 
ing by  the  fire,  looking  slight,  delicate,  graceful,  carefully  got 
up  with  an  eye  to  effect,  and  holding  an  embroidered  kerchief 
in  her  hand.  Hilary's  quick  eye  took  in  at  a  glance  the  decora- 
tions of  the  room,  the  persons  within  it,  and  the  pictures.  Oswald 
set  up  a  shout,  and  fairly  clapped  his  hands.  Having  first 
tenderly  embraced  his  daughter  and  given  her  his  blessing,  the 
old  gentleman  began  to  look  around,  and  expressed  his  satisfac- 
tion at  the  arrangements,  though  he  secretly  wished  he  could 
let  a  breath  of  air  into  the  room. 

Meanwhile,  Hilary  had  advanced  to  Mrs.  Kadcliffe,  by  whom 
he  was  very  graciously  received,  though  she  rallied  him  on  his 
want  of  candour  towards  her  on  their  first  meeting. 

"Why  did  you  not  tell  me  you  are  a  painter,  Mr.  St.  Ives? 
What  need  of  concealment  ?  Artists  are  my  delight.  I  am  proud 
to  number  Sir  Edwin  and  several  others  of  note  among  mv 
friends." 

Hilary  excused  himself  as  he  best  could,  adding  that  he  was 
not  worthy  to  be  classed  with  the  distinguished  painters  she  had 
mentioned,  being  merely  a  tyro. 

"Do  not  disparage  yourself,"  said  the  lady,  with  one  of  her 
most  captivating  smiles.  "  Your  sketch  of  my  daughter  proves 
you  have  consummate  skill.  I  must  put  your  power  to  a  severer 
test." 

"  I  shall  never  dare  to  try  my  feeble  hand,  after  seeing  that 
matchless  performance,"  he  replied,  glancing  at  the  portrait. 
"  You  have  been  fortunate  in  finding  a  painter  capable  of  appre- 
ciating you  and  doing  you  justice.  Ah  1  if  I  could  ever  hope  to 
rival  that." 

"  Why  should  you  not?" 

"Because  it  is  perfection,  and  unapproachable.  Its  beauty 
drives  me  to  despair." 

"  You  have  one  requisite  for  success  in  your  profession,"  re- 
marked Mrs.  Radcliffe,  smiling.     "  You  can  flatter  gracefully." 

"You  should  see  Sir  William  Newton's  miniature  of  my  aunt," 
interposed  Oswald.  "  That's  something  like  a  portrait  It's  an 
out-and-out  better  likeness  than  this." 

"  That  I  must  take  leave  to  deny,  though  I  have  not  seen  it," 
replied  Hilary.  "  A  miniature  may  be  exquisite,  but  it  will  not 
bear  a  moment's  comparison  with  a  finished  oil-painting  such  ^ 
we  have  before  us. " 
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^^  I  can  take  no  part  in  this  discussion  as  to  the  relative  merits 
of  the  pictures/'  observed  Mrs.  Radcliffe,  smiling.  ^'  But  I  am 
rather  partial  to  the  miniature,  I  must  own." 

"It  IS  considered  Sir  William's  cheM'oBUvre,  and  by  very  good 
judges,"  remarked  Mr.  Eadcliffe. 

"  I  must  defer  to  the  general  opinion,"  said  Hilary.  "  But ^" 

**  You  maintain  your  own,"  observed  Mrs.  Uadcliffe.  "  Well, 
jou  shall  see  the  miniature  by-and-by,  and  then  you  can  fairly 
decide." 

"  Meantime,  I  must  beg  you  to  bestow  a  glance  on  my  pony 
and  dog,"  cried  May,  joining  the  group  near  the  fire-place. 
"Are  they  not  charmingly  painted t" 

As  may  be  supposed,  Hilary  was  enchanted  with  the  picture, 
which  was  really  admirable,  and  was  still  extolling  it,  when  Mr. 
LufT,  the  butler,  who  was  almost  as  portly  as  his  master,  and 
about  the  same  age,  waddled  into  the  room,  followed  by  Boston, 
bearing  a  chased  silver  cofTee-pot,  which  emitted  a  grateful 
odour,  cutlets,  broiled  salmon-trout,  and  all  the  et  ceteras  requisite 
for  a  good  breakfast. 

Hereupon,  the  whole  party  sat  down  at  table.  Hilary  was 
assigned  a  seat  between  the  two  ladies,  and  feeling  now  quite 
at  ease,  since  full  emlanation  had  been  given,  he  conversed 
naturally  and  agreeably.  There  was  certainly  a  fascination 
in  his  manner,  which  both  mother  and  daughter  experienced 
in  an  almost  equal  degree.  Even  Mr.  Kadcliffe  was  delighted 
with  him.  Oswald  had  a  keen  appetite  that  morning — indeed, 
he  was  a  famous  trencherman  at  all  times — and  devoted  him- 
self to  the  cold  chicken  and  Montanches  ham,  with  which  Mr. 
Luff,  who  knew  his  tastes,  supplied  him,  leaving  the  talking 
to  be  done  by  Hilary,  and  only  now  and  then  putting  in  a 
word.  But  he  began  to  think  the  young  man  was  getting  on 
rather  too  well  with  his  aimt  and  his  fair  cousin,  and  that  it 
behoved  him  to  put  a  stop  to  it,  but  he  didn't  see  exactly  how  the 
thing  was  to  be  done  at  the  moment.  No  such  feelings  influenced 
Mr.  Kadcliffe.  Nothing  pleased  him  better  than  to  see  his  wife 
and  daughter  pleased.  And  they  evidently  were  so.  If  the  truth 
must  be  told,  tlie  worthy  old  gentleman,  who  was  not  insensible 
to  the  importance  of  rank,  was  secretly  much  disappointed  that 
May  could  not  make  up  her  mind  to  accept  Sir  Charles  Ilminster. 
He  had  talked  the  matter  over  with  her  quietly  on  the  previous 
evening,  and  had  dilated  on  the  advantages  of  the  alliance,  which 
were  palpable  enough,  as  well  as  on  Sir  Charles's  merits,  which 
were  equally  palpable,  but  he  could  not  induce  her  to  alter  her 
decision.  All  he  could  obtain  was  a  promise  that  she  would  not 
give  the  baronet  an  absolute  refusal.  Just  now,  when  they  first 
met,  he  had  taken  her  aside  for  a  moment  and  questioned  her, 
but  her  sentiments  remained  unchanged. 
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He  felt  half  disposed  to  be  angry,  bat  as  he  gazed  at  her  fair 
face,  and  saw  now  happy  she  seemed,  the  feeling  quickly 
vanished,  and  he  tried  to  reconcile  himself  to  his  disappointment. 
He  saw  plainly  enough  that  her  charms  had  produced  an  effect 
upon  Hilary ;  but  that  May  would  ever  bestow  a  serious  thought 
upon  a  poor  artist,  however  handsome  and  agreeable  he  mi^ht  oe, 
never  entered  his  head.  So  he  ate  his  breakfast  tranquilly,  and 
joined  in  the  conversation  whenever  opportunity  offered. 

May  was  of  the  same  opinion  as  her  father.  Not  conceiving  it 
possible  she  could  entertain  a  feeling  stron^r  than  that  of  com- 
mon interest  for  a  nameless  artist,  she  did  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  be  on  her  guard,  or  to  adopt  a  distant  manner  towards 
him,  which  might  at  once  have  crushed  his  hopes,  if  he  ventured 
to  indulge  any.  Unconsciously,  therefore,  she  encouraged  him, 
so  that  the  flame,  already  kindled  in  his  bosom,  began  to  bum 
more  fiercely,  and,  before  breakfast  was  over,  he  was  desperatelj 
in  love  with  her.  • 

Mrs.  Eadcliffe,  who  had  watched  him  narrowly,  and  was  gifted 
with  very  quick  powers  of  observation  in  such  matters,  quite  un- 
derstood the  state  of  his  feelings. 

She  also  thought  May  was  slightly  touched ;  but  on  this  point 
she  did  not  feel  quite  sure. 

Before  she  came  down  stairs,  Mrs.  Eadcliffe  had  had  a  brief 
conversation  with  her  daughter  respecting  Sir  Charles,  but  had 
not — doubtless  from  the  best  motives — attempted  to  dissuade  her 
from  declining  his  offer. 

Inqmring  about  the  plans  for  the  day,  Oswald  was  informed 
that  nothing  could  be  settled  until  after  the  arrival  of  grandpapa. 

"  We  must  wait  at  home  for  him,  of  course,"  remarked  May. 

"  Besides,  you  will  have  visitors,  in  all  probability,*'  observed 
her  mamma. 

"  Yes,  I  think  you  may  expect  Sir  Charles  and  his  sister  at 
luncheon,"  said  Oswald,  innocently.  "Her  ladyship  told  me 
they  meant  to  ride  over  this  morning  to  offer  their  compliments 
to  May." 

"  Very  kind,"  said  the  young  lady,  glancing  at  mamma. 

"  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  .them,"  remaned  Mrs.  Badcliffe. 
"  I  hope  we  may  prevail  upon  them  to  stay  dinner." 

"  I  don't  think  that  at  all  likely,  mamma,"  said  May. 

"  At  any  rate  I  shall  ask  them,"  observed  papa. 

Breakfast,  which  had  been  somewhat  proiuse,  was  now  nearly 
over.  Already  Mrs.  Eadcliffe  had  began  to  complain  of  fatigue. 
Begging  Hilary  to  excuse  her,  she  rose  with  the  intention  of 
retinng  to  her  boudoir.  Oswald  flew  to  open  the  door,  when 
who  should  come  in  but  Mr.  Thornton — ^in  his  hat  and  great- 
coat, just  as  he  had  arrived. 
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He  stood  still  for  a  moment  or  two^  to  give  full  effect  to  his 
appearance^  chuckling  inwardly  at  his  daughter's  well-feigned 
surprise,  and  at  the  exclamations  of  astonishment  that  rose  from 
the  breakfast-table. 

Pie  then  burst  into  a  loud  laugh,  and  called  out,  ^^  Didn't 
expect  to  see  me,  eh?  Grandpapa  couldn't  be  absent  on  his 
darling  May's  birthday.  Where  is  she  ? — ^where  is  my  child  ? 
Let  her  gladden  my  eyes," 

"  Here  I  am,  dearest  grandpapa,"  cried  May,  rushing  towards 
him,  and  flinging  her  arms  round  his  neck,  "Thank  you  so 
much  for  coming  to  see  me  to-day." 

"  I  couldn't  keep  away,  I  tell  you,  though  you  didn't  invito 
me,"  he  rejoined,  pressing  his  lips  to  her  smooth  brow.  '^  Bless 
you,  my  lovel  Many,  manv  happy  returns  of  the  day.  I 
haven't  forgotten  you,"  he  added,  giving  her  the  box  of  trinkets. 

"  Another  birthday  present !"  exclaimed  May. 

"  Only  a  few  trifles.     Look  at  them  by  and  by." 

He  then  advanced  into  the  room,  embraced  his  daughter,  who 
professed  to  be  charmed  by  his  wholly  unexpected  visit,  and 
shook  haflds  very  cordially  with  Mr.  Radcliife  and  Oswald.  He 
did  not  pay  much  attention  to  Hilary,  who  had  got  up  to 
examine  the  pictures,  and  whose  back  was  towards  him. 

"  Just  in  time,"  cried  Mr.  liadcliffe.  "  We  haven't  half  done 
breakfast,  and  if  we  had  we  could  begin  again.  Hot  coffee  in  a 
minute." 

"Let  me  lielp  you  off  with  your  great-coat,  sir,"  said  Oswald. 

"  Stop  a  minute !"  cried  Mr.  Thornton,  assuming  a  mysterious 
air.     "  r  act  is,  I've  brought  a  friend  with  me." 

"  Delighted  to  hear  it, '  replied  Mr.  Radclifle.  "  Bring  him 
in  at  once.     Has  your  friend  oreakfasted  ?" 

"  No,  we  left  town  early,"  replied  Mr.  Thornton.  Becoming 
still  more  mysterious,  he  added  to  his  daughter,  "  An  old  friend 
of  yours,  my  dear — an  old  and  valued  friend — has  come  pur- 
posely to  see  you." 

"An  old  friend  of  mine!"  she  exclaimed,  struck  by  his  manner, 
and  having  a  strange  presentiment  of  the  truth.  "  Oh  I  good 
gracious,  papa — how  could  you  ?  Why  not  let  me  know  before- 
nand?  1  can't  be  taken  by  surprise  in  this  way.  You  know 
how  frightfully  nervous  I  am,  and  the  sudden  apparition  of  an 
old  friend  whom  I  didn't  expect  misht  kill  me.  Don't  tell  me 
who  he  is— -don't.  Bring  him  to  my  ooudoir  after  you  have  had 
breakfast.    By  that  time  I  shall  be  prepared." 

"  But  my  dear ^" 

Mrs,  Badcliflfe  would  not  listen  to  a  word  more,  but  hurried 
awav- 

Not  to  the  boudoir,  however,  but  to  Mrs.  Sutton's  room. 
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She  trembled  lest  she  should  find  anj  one  in  the  hall — ^bnt  she 
did  not.     Where  could  he  be  ? 

The  door  of  the  housekeeper's  room  was  closed,  but  voices 
could  be  heard  within.  Her  presentiments  were  correct.  It  was 
he.  She  knew  his  voice.  She  would  have  taken  flight  instantly, 
if  she  had  had  the  power  to  move.  But  her  strength  was  gone, 
and  she  was  obligea  to  lean  against  the  wall  for  support 
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WHAT  PASSED  IN  THE  HOUSBKEEPEE's  HOOK. 

Not  many  minutes  before  Mr.  Thornton  presented  himself  at 
the  dining-room  door,  as  previously  related,  he  and  Colonel 
Delacombe  had  arrived  at  Hazlemere.  Determined  to  carry  out 
his  plan  in  his  own  way,  the  old  gentleman  would  not  allow  the 
servants  to  give  any  intimation  of  their  arrival;  but  directing 
Mr.  LuiOr  to  look  after  the  luggage,  and  pay  the  coachman  who 
had  driven  them  from  the  station,  he  begged  the  colonel  to  wait 
for  him  for  a  few  moments,  and  left  him. 

Colonel  Delacombe  was  standing  near  the  door,  finishing  his 
cigar,  and  wondering  within  himself  whether  all  would  go  off 
smoothly,  when  a  livid  face  appeared  before  him.  The  expression 
of  the  face  was  so  deadly  and  menacing,  that  a  thrill  of  apprehen- 
sion shot  through  his  frame. 

Mrs.  Sutton  had  witnessed  the  arrival  of  the  two  gentlemen 
from  a  back  window  that  looked  upon  the  yard,  and  though 
filled  with  rage  and  terror  on  beholding  Colonel  Delacombe,  lor 
whose  appeai-ance  she  was  unable  to  account,  she  resolved  at  once 
to  have  an  explanation  with  him. 

The  opportunity  was  offered  her  by  Mr.  Thornton.  With 
wonderful  self-command  under  the  circumstances,  she  approached 
the  unwelcome  visitor,  and  begged  him  to  step  into  her  room 
for  a  moment.  Though  he  would  have  gladly  avoided  the  inter- 
view just  then,  the  colonel  could  not  refuse,  but,  throwing  away 
his  cigar,  followed  her  immediately. 

Closing  the  door,  she  put  no  further  constraint  upon  herself, 
but  fixing  a  determined  look  upon  him,  demanded,  m  threaten- 
ing tones : 

"  What  brings  you  here  ?  To  come  hither  to  molest  me  is  an 
act  of  madness  on  your  part,  as  you  ought  to  feel.  If  there 
is  to  be  war  between  us,  I  shall  not  shriiiK  from  it,  and  be  sure 
you  will  not  come  off  victorious.  I  will  use  all  the  weapons  I 
possess  against  you,  and  I  have  many,  without  scruple." 

The  colonel,  who  was  a  very  cool  hand,  did  not  seem  alannedj 
and  she  proceeded  yet  more  fiercely. 
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"  What  has  brought  you  here,  I  ask  again  ?  Do  you  wish  to 
expose  rae  ?  Take  care.  I  am  dangerous — more  dangerous  than 
you  suspect.  Utter  a  word,  and  I  will  retaliate.  Mark  what  I 
say — retaliate.  Certain  papers  have  just  fallen  into  my  hands, 
which  place  you  completely  in  my  power.  Now  do  you  under- 
stand ?  " 

"  Poh !  poh  1 "  cried  Colonel  Delacombe.  "  This  is  mere 
raving,  and  only  makes  me  doubt  your  sanity.  You  ask  if  I  have 
come  to  expose  you.  Knowing  nothing  about  you,  what  can  I 
have  to  expose  ?  You  ask  what  has  brought  me  here.  I  will 
tell  you  in  a  word.  I  have  come  at  the  special  invitation  of  my 
worthy  old  friend,  Mr.  Thornton,  simply  for  the  pleasure  of  re- 
newing my  acquaintance  with  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Radcliffe,  and 
with  no  intention  whatever  of  troubling  you.  Indeed,  I  only  ac- 
cidentally learnt  you  were  here.  Having  so  far  satisfied  you,  I 
must  beg  to  put  an  end  to  this  interview — entirely  unsought  on 
my  part— unless  you  can  be  content  to  talk  rationally  and  calmly. 
Recriminations  are  ridiculous.  I  have  no  accusation  to  bring 
against  you.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  I*  never  saw  you 
before  yesterday.  I  then  fancied — mind,  it  was  only  fancy — 
that  you  resembled  one  whom  I  dearly  loved  in  former  years,  but 
whom  I  know  to  be  dead,  I  am  sorry  to  see  the  likeness  has 
wholly  disappeared,  and  has  given  place  to  something  totally 
different.    I  acknowledge  my  mistake,  and  apologise  for  it." 

"  It  is  no  mistake,  Seymour,"  she  rejoined,  in  a  more  subdued 
tone,  and  with  something  even  of  sadness.  ^^She  whom  you 
formerly  professed  to  love  stiU  lives." 

"  I  know  better,"  he  said,  coldly.  "  She  has  been  dead  these 
twenty  years." 

"  1  could  easily  convince  you  to  the  contrary.  But  there  is  no 
need,  since  you  are  fully  aware  of  the  fact." 

"Excuse  me,  madam,"  said  the  colonel.  "I  don't  see  why 
this  discussion  should  be  prolonged,  or  to  what  it  can  possibly 
lead.  I  have  given  you  my  positive  assurance  that  I  do  not 
design  to  meddle  with  you,  and  you  may  depend  upon  it  I  will 
keep  my  word.  Even  if  there  were  any  secret  between  you  and 
myself — and  there  is  none — ^it  would  be  my  interest  to  keep  it. 
You  can,  therefore,  have  nothing  to  apprehend  from  me.  So  far 
from  desiring  to  molest  you,  if  I  can  tender  you  any  service,  I 
shall  be  dehghted  to  do  so,  and  you  have  only  to  command 
me." 

Mrs.  Sutton  looked  at  him  for  a  moment  with  irrepressible 
tenderness,  and,  in  spite  of  her  efforts,  tears  sprang  to  ner  eyes, 
but  she  checked  her  emotion. 

"  I  am  very  sorry  on  all  accounts  that  you  have  come  here 
at  this  juncture,"  she  said.     ^^Your  presence  cannot  fail  to 
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produce  awkward  complications^  and  may  lead — in  spite  of  all  my 
care  to  prevent  them — ^to  untoward  consequences," 

"  I  will  leave  immediately,  if  I  find  1  am  in  the  way,"  he 
said. 

"That  would  not  mend  matters,"  she  rejoined.  "  Undoubtedly, 
you  are  in  the  way — very  much  in  the  way — ^but  your  immediate 
departure  would  provoke  remark,  and  excite  suspicion.  Since 
you  have  come  it  is  best  you  should  stay.  You  owe  me  much.  1 
will  not  reproach  you.  I  will  not  threaten  you  more.  I  will  not 
appeal  to  tne  past.  But  I  implore  you  to  compassionate  me— to 
serve  me." 

"  Since  you  adopt  this  tone,  I  will  do  anything  you  require," 
replied  the  colonel,  attempting  to  take  her  hand,  which  she  with- 
drew with  a  shudder. 

"  Promise  me,  then — promise  me  solemnly,"  she  cried,  "that, 
during  your  stay  here,  whatever  you  may  learn,  or  whomsoerer 
you  meet,  you  will  give  no  explanation  that  can  in  the  remotest 
degree  compromise  me.  Above  all,  promise  that  you  will  make 
no  allusion  to  our  past  connexion." 

"  Though  for  the  life  of  me  I  cannot  imagine  what  you  allude 
to,  I  promise  implicit  secrecy  on  all  points,"  said  the  colonel, 
lightly. 

"  There  must  be  no  trifling,"  said  Mrs.  Sutton.  "  My  existence 
hangs  upon  your  caution.  Swear  that  you  will  not  breathe  a 
word." 

"  I  swear  it,"  replied  the  colonel.  "  Have  you  anything  more 
to  say  to  me?     Any  further  directions  to  give?" 

"  None.  Be  cautious.  Do  not  betray  me  or  yourself.  Recol- 
lect that  I  am  merely  the  housekeeper — ^nothing  more.  You  must 
not  stay  longer  here.  Mr.  Thornton  will  be  looking  for  you.  I 
will  go  with  you  to  the  hall." 

As  they  issued  forth  they  saw  a  retreating  figure  at  the  end  of 
the  passage. 

"  Heavens  I"  ejaculated  the  housekeeper,  "  there  is  Mrs.  Rad- 
cliffe.     Can  she  have  been  here  and  overheard  us?" 

"  Diable  I  I  hope  not,"  replied  the  colonel.  "  Tliat  would  be 
a  bad  beginning." 

When  they  reached  the  entrance  hall,  Mrs.  Radcliffe  had  dis- 
appeared. 

She  had  flown  up-stairs  to  her  boudoir  with  a  precipitancy  that 
perfectly  electrified  Annette,  who  chaaced  to  witness  the  pe> 
formance. 
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XVIIL 

A  SECOND  BSEAX7A8T. 

Mbs.  Sutton  was  still  with  the  colonel  when  the  dining-room 
door  opened  and  Mr.  Thornton  came  forth  with  Mr.  Ralcliffe. 
The  latter  shook  hands  very  heartily  with  his  unexpected  visitor, 
welcomed  him  to  Hazlemere,  and  told  him  how  delighted  his 
wife  would  be  to  see  him.  Orders  were  then  given  to  Mrs. 
Sutton,  who  had  resumed  her  customary  rdle,  to  prepare  a  room 
for  the  colonel,  Mr.  Thornton  having  his  own  room,  there  was 
no  occasion  to  say  anything  about  that.  Further  orders  were 
given  to  the  butler  to  serve  a  second  breakfast  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible ;  and  these  matters  being  arranged,  Mr.  Radcuffe  conducted 
the  colonel  to  the  dining-room,  and  introduced  him  to  May. 

No  one  else  was  in  the  room  at  the  time.  The  windows  had 
been  thrown  open  by  Mr.  Badcliffe,  and  Oswald  and  Hilary  had 
stepped  out  into  the  garden. 

May's  charms  surpassed  any  notions  that  the  colonel  had  formed 
of  them.  She  was  struck  by  his  distinguished  aj^pearance  and 
manner,  but  yet  more  struck  by  a  certain  resemblance  which  she 
fancied  she  detected  between  mm  and  Hilary.  It  could  scarcely 
be  fancy,  for  the  resemblance  seemed  to  increase  as  she  saw  more 
of  him. 

After  making  all  the  complimentary  speeches  proper  to  the 
occasion,  adminng  the  floral  decorations  of  the  room  and  the 
table,  the  colonel  inquired,  with  an  expression  of  great  interest, 
about  mamma,  and  learnt  that  she  had  just  retired  to  her  boudoir, 
but  would  be  delighted  to  see  him  after  breakfast.  The  portrait 
over  the  chimney-piece  next  invited  his  attention,  and  he  was 
expatiating  with  rapture  upon  its  beauty,  and  exclaiming,  ^^  Yes, 
there  she  is,  just  as  I  beheld  her  las^"  when  his  rhapsodies 
were  checked  by  a  summons  to  the  breakfast-table  from  Mr. 
Thornton. 

"  Sit  down,  colonel,  pray  sit  down !"  cried  the  old  gentleman. 
'^  Tm  sure  you  must  be  hungiy .  I  am  desperately  so.  A  cup  of 
coffee  if  you  please,  May.'' 

"  Here  it  comes,  grandpapa,"  she  rejoined,  as  a  fresh  supply  of 
hot  coffee,  broils,  tea-cakes,  and  toast  was  brought  in  oy  the 
butler. 

Meantime,  Mr.  Badcliffe  had  been  busy  at  the  sideboard  carving 
cold  fowl,  ham,  and  tongue,  so  that  his  guests  had  wherewithal  to 
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make  a  good  breakfast.  The  colonel  differed  from  Oswald.  While 
satisfying  his  appetite,  he  contrived  to  converse  most  agreeablj, 
and  May  was  never  more  entertained  than  by  his  lively  discourse. 

They  were  still  at  the  breakfast-table  when  the  two  young 
men,  who  were  smoking  their  cigars  on  the  terrace^  passed  rather 
slowly  in  front  of  the  window. 

"  Wlio  the  deuce  have  you  got  there,  May  I"  demanded  Mr. 
Thornton,  looking  after  them. 

"  Oswald's  companion  is  Mr.  Hilary  St.  Ives,  grandpapa,"  she 
replied. 

"  And  who  may  Mr.  St.  Ives  be  ? — ^what  is  he  I"  asked  the  old 
gentleman. 

"  An  artist,"  returned  May. 

^^  An  artist  I"  echoed  Mr.  Thornton,  with  a  strong  expression 
of  contempt.     "  Then  he  has  no  business  here." 

"  Why  not,  dear  grandpapa  1"  she  rejoined.  *^  Besides,  Mr. 
St.  Ives  was  not  invited." 

And  she  then  proceeded  to  explain  how  the  young  man  chanced 
to  be  at  the  house.  Mr.  Thornton  knew  all  about  it,  as  we  are 
aware ;  but  he  feigned  ignorance,  and  when  May  had  finished 
her  recital,  signified  his  disapproval,  and  told  Mr.  Radclifl^  plainly 
he  had  been  far  too  kind. 

^^  Nay,  indeed,  I  must  defend  papa,  if  a  kind  action  can  require 
defence,"  cried  May.  "  It  wouW  have  been  quite  inconsistent 
with  his  character  to  act  otherwise.  If  he  had  done  so,  I  should 
not  love  him  half  as  well  as  I  do." 

^^  Humph  I"  exclaimed  the  old  gentleman.  '^You  mean  to 
insinuate,  you  pert  little  minx,  mat  grandpapa  has  not  the 
common  feelings  of  humanity,  ehf  May  be  not.  His  com- 
passion certainly  does  not  proceed  to  this  extent.  Possibly,  he 
might  bring  a  wounded  man  home  with  him — ^though  I  think  he 
would  have  taken  him  to  an  inn — ^but  when  the  fellow  had  got 
well  enough  to  walk  about  and  smoke  a  cigar,  he  would  have 
given  him  immediate  notice  to  quit." 

^^  All  depends  upon  the  person,  dear  grandpapa,"  rejoined  May. 
"  Mr.  St.  Ives  is  very  clever,  and  very  gentlemanlike,  and  when 
you  see  him,  you  won't  wonder  that  mamma  has  invited  him  to 
remain  a  few  days  and  recruit.  He  has  not  quite  recovered 
yet." 

"  He  wouldn't  be  well  now,  if  Sutton  hadn't  nursed  him  so 
carefully,"  observed  Mr.  Kadcliffe.  "She  has  done  more  for 
him  than  the  doctor." 

"  I  dare  say,"  rejoined  the  old  gentleman.  "  But  you  know 
nothing  about  the  young  man,  except  that  he's  an  artist,  and 
I  don't  approve  of  his  remaining  in  the  house.  I  shall  talk  to 
your  wife  about  him  presently." 
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"  You  may  spare  yourself  the  trouble,  sir.  You  won't  produce 
much  effect,"  laughed  Mr.  Radcliffe. 

'^  From  the  glimpse  I  caught  of  liim  just  now,  the  young  roan 
appears  to  be  good-looking  and  gentlemanlike,"  observed  the 
colonel. 

^^  Remarkably  so,"  said  Mr.  Badcliffe. 

'^  Let  us  go  and  have  a  look  at  him,"  cried  the  old  gentleman, 
rising.    ^^  Have  jou  finished  breakfast,  colonel  ?" 

"  Quite,"  rephed  the  other. 

'^  I  am  sure  you  will  be  pleased  with  the  young  man,  colonel," 
remarked  Mr.  Radcliffe. 

"Why  so,  sir!" 

'^  Well,  I  have  a  reason.    But  see  him  first,  and  then  TU  tell 

you. 

'*'  Since  he  has  won  the  good  opinion  of  Mrs.  Radcliffe  and 
your  daughter,  I  am  sure  to  be  pleased  with  him,"  said  the 
colonel. 

The  whole  party  then  went  out  upon  the  terrace.  Colonel 
Delacombe  was  enchanted  with  the  pi*ospect  offered  to  his  view. 
While  he  was  indulging  in  the  raptui'es  naturally  called  forth  by 
such  a  charming  scene,  Mr.  Radcuffe  looked  about  for  the  young 
men.  They  had  quitted  the  terrace.  Presently  Oswald  made 
his  appearance,  but  he  was  alone. 

"What  have  you  done  with  St.  Ives?"  inquired  his  uncle. 

"  Left  him  in  the  summer-house  sketching,"  replied  the  young 
man. 

Oswald  was  then  pi*esented  in  due  form  to  Colonel  Delacombe, 
who  expressed  particular  pleasure  on  making  his  acquaintance. 
As  the  young  man  drew  back,  he  remarked  ?n  a  whisper  to  his 
uncle, 

"  Veiy  odd  1    Don't  you  perceive  the  likeness  f " 

^^  Likeness  to  whom  ?"  said  his  uncle,  with  a  droll  look. 

"Why  to  St.  Ives,  of  course.  Don't  you  perceive  it?  Sur- 
prising !" 

"  Hush !  not  a  word  of  that  just  now.  I  want  to  see  them 
together.' 

"  Shall  I  bring  St  Ives  here  ?"  asked  Oswald. 

"  No ;  we'll  go  to  the  summer-house." 

The  plan,  however,  was  defeated  by  Mrs.  Sutton,  who  brought 
her  mistress's  compliments  to  Colonel  Delacombe.  Mrs.  Rad- 
cliffe did  not  feel  ouite  strong  enough  to  come  down^stairs,  having 
rather  over  exerted  herself  that  morning,  but  would  be  delighted 
to  see  the  colonel  if  he  would  take  the  trouble  to  step  up  to  her 
boudoir. 

"My  mistress  is  all  impatience  to  see  you,  sir,"  added  the 
housekeeper. 
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Of  course  the  colonel  was  happy  to  obey  the  smnmons,  and 
bowing  his  excuses  to  May,  followed  the  housekeeper,  who  wwted 
to  conduct  him  to  her  mistress. 

This  interposition  destroyed  Mr.  RadclifFe's  anticipated  joke— 
at  all  events  postponed  it.  So  he  took  Mr.  Thornton  to  the  sum- 
mer-house. 

Not  for  a  moment  did  Mrs.  Sutton  forget  her  part  The 
servants  were  moving  about,  and  she  knew  their  eyes  were  upou 
her.  Her  demeanour  to  the  colonel  as  they  went  up-stairs  was 
most  respectful.  She  told  him  a  room  had  been  prepared  for 
him,  and  that  Boston,  the  valet,  would  attend  upon  him. 

But  just  before  they  reached  the  boudoir,  she  said,  in  a  lov 
tone, 

^^  Seassure  yourself.  She  was  there  as  we  supposed.  But  she 
heard  nothing"  ^^ 


HOW  THBT  MET  AFXSa  LONG  TEABS* 

Not  for  the  universe  would  Mrs.  Baddiffe  have  had  the 
meeting  with  her  old  lover  take  place  in  the  presence  of  any 
other  person  than  the  housekeeper,  to  whom  she  nad  confided  her 
heart's  secret. 

"Ohl  he  is  come,  Sutton  1"  she  cried.  "Seymour  is  come  I 
What  am  I  to  dor 

Scarcely  able  to  repress  her  own  feelings  of  aversion  and  sconi, 
the  housekeeper  replied,  that  whatever  she  might  feel,  she  owed 
it  to  her  husband  and  her  daughter  to  keep  calm.  There  mast 
be  no  outward  manifestation  of  emotion — no  fainting — no 
hysterics — no  scene. 

"  There  shall  be  nothing  of  the  kind,  I  promise  you,  Sutton.** 

"  Treat  him  merely  as  an  old  friend,  whom  you  are  rejoiced  to 
see  again.     That  is  what  you  ought  to  do-— mu«^  do." 

"  i  mean  to  do  so.  There  shall  be  no  display  of  emotion.  But 
I  must  see  him  alone.  I  dread  the  first  meeting.  That  over,  I 
shall  be  myself." 

The  housekeeper  objected  to  this  very  strongly,  but  suffered 
herself  to  be  overcome,  perceiving,  probably,  that  Mrs.  Radcliffe 
would  have  her  own  way. 

She  was  occupied  for  the  next  half  hour  in  the  ungFatefuI, 
to  her  almost  revolting  task  of  preparing  her  mistress  for  the  in- 
terview. Mrs.  Baddiffe  made  many  alterations  in  her  toilette, 
and  was  scarcely  satisfied  in  the  end. 

"  How  would  he  like  to  see  me,  do  you  think,  Sutton?"  she 
asked,  with  the  anxiety  of  a  girl.    ^^  Will  this  do  ?" 
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The  botisekeeper  mattered  a  reply,  in  which  contempt  was 
thinly  yeiled. 

"Now  you  can  brinff  him  to  me,  Sutton,''  she  cried.  "  Stay  1 
we  have  forgotten  one  thing — ^his  miniature  I" 

"  What  of  it  t"  asked  the  housekeeper,  sharply. 

"Restore  it  to  its  place.    I  would  have  him  notice  it." 

Mrs.  Sutton  reluctantly  complied,  and  the  miniature  was  hung 
upamn. 

"Now  do  have  pity  upon  me,  there's  a  dear  creature,  and 
bring  him  to  me  directly,'*^  entreated  Mrs.  Radcliffe.  "No  one 
else,  mind." 

"  Pity  r*  ejaculated  the  housekeeper,  as  she  left  tife  boudoir, 
and  could  give  vent  to  her  feelings.  "  Miserable  woman,  expect 
no  nity  from  me.    When  the  time  comes,  I  will  have  payment  in 

As  soon  as  she  was  alone,  Mrs.  Radcliffe  surveyed  herself  in 
her  mirror,  with  the  eye  of  an  experienced  coquette,  glancing  at 
her  coiffure,  and  examining  the  minutest  details  of  her  dress. 
A  trifle  of  rouge  being  given  to  her  cheek,  she  thought  she  would 
do.  She  then  seated  nerself  in  her  fauteuil  in  the  most  giraceful 
attitude  she  could  assume.  A  flutter  of  excitement  agitated  her 
breast,  as  she  heard  his  footsteps  in  the  passage. 

The  door  opened.  Mrs.  Sutton  ushered  in  the  colonel,^  and 
unmediately  retired,  though  not  without  casting  a  bitter  and  vin- 
dictive look  at  her  mistress. 

Mrs.  Radcliffe  did  not  rise.  With  an  exclamation  of  pleasure, 
she  extended  her  hand  towards  him. 

He  took  it,  and  pressed  the  delicate  fingers  to  his  lips. 

A  brief  sdence  ensued,  during  which  both  were  silent.  In 
thought  they  had  flown  back  to  &rmer  days.  Both  were  young 
again.  He  still  retained  her  hand,  and  the  thin  fingers  trembled 
in  his  grasp.  She  became  perceptibly  agitated,  and  her  lips  qui- 
vered, but,  determined  not  to  give  way,  she  motioned  nim  to 
take  a  seat  opposite  her,  and  he  complied. 

"  Tliis  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  me,  Seymour,"  she  said,  with  a 
tenderness  of  expression  which  she  could  not  control.  "  I  never 
expected  to  behold  you  again." 

*^And  I  never  expected  —  never  intended  to  return  to  my 
native  country,"  he  replied,  in  much  the  same  tone.  *^  But  cir- 
cumstances have  brought  me  back,  and  my  first  visit  is  to  you, 
Esther." 

She  smiled  faintly. 

^*I  am  truly  glad  to  see  you.  Accept  my  congratulations 
upon  your  brilliant  achievements  in  India,  and  upon  the  honours 
you  have  won.  All  your  friends  must  feel  proud  of  you.  I 
do." 
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"  If  you  are  proud  of  me,  Esther,  I  am  content.  I  care  more 
for  your  esteem  than  that  of  any  other.  I  have  won  distinction, 
but  I  am  not  happy." 

"  You  ought  to  oe  happy,  Seymour," 

"  You  know  well  why  I  am  not,  Esther.  You  are  happy,  I 
presume.  You  have  a  charming  daughter — a  most  lovely  gu^l— 
your  image.    The  sight  of  her  almost  unmanned  me." 

"  May  is  far  lovelier  than  I  ever  was,  Seymour.  I  hope  you 
UkeMr.  RadclifFe?" 

^^I  appreciate  his  good  qualities  and  his  bonhomie;  but  I 
cannot  forgive  him  for  robbing  me—" 

"No  morefof  this,  Seymour.  Not  a  word  against  myhus^ 
band,  or  you  forfeit  my  friendship  entu^ly." 

"  You  quite  mistake  me.  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea  of  dis- 
paraging nim.  I  am  sure  Mr.  SadclifTe  is  a  pattern  husband. 
Well,  you  see  I  have  kept  my  word.  I  have  returned  from  India 
as  I  went  out — a  bachelor.  I  deserve  some  praise,  for  I  might 
have  made  more  than  one  capital  match." 

"  I  cannot  doubt  it,  Seymour,"  she  rejoined.  "But,  pardon  me 
—you  say  bachelor— ought  you  not  rather  to  describe  yourself  as 
a  widower!" 

"A  widower!"  he  exclaimed,  staring  at  her.  "What  mean 
you,  Esther!" 

Mrs.  Radcliffe  made  no  reply,  but  looked  down  and  played  with 
her  eye-glass. 

The  colonel  rose  from  his  scat  and  approached  her. 

"There  is  only*  one  person  on  earth  whom  I  would  have 
married,  and  she  jilted  me,"  he  said,  earnestly. 

"There  you  wrong  her,"  replied  the  lady.  "  She  did  not  jilt 
you,  Seymour,  and  you  know  it.  She  was  fcrced  to  give  you  up. 
!Pray  do  not  recal  that  unhappy  time." 

"  I  would  not  give  you  an  instant*s  paui  if  I  could  help  it, 
Esther.  Far  less  do  I  desire  to  open  long-closed  wounds.  But 
you  appear  to  have  got  a  notion  in  your  head  which  it  is 
necessary  I  should  remove  " 

"  Really,  Seymour,  I  meant  nothing.  It  was  merely  a  foolish 
fancy  of  my  own.  Forgive  me  for  making  the  obsemttion.  I 
see  it  has  disturbed  you.  * 

"  From  any  other  lips  than  yours  the  remark  would  have  been 
perfectly  indifferent  to  me,  and  I  should  have  laughed  at  it.  But 
I  cannot  allow  you  to  labour  under  the  slightest  mispprehension. 
Some  mischief-maker  must  have  hinted  this  to  you.  j6y-the-by," 
he  added,  in  a  careless  tone,  and  as  if  changing  the  sabiect, 
"  you  have  got  a  very  superior  sort  of  person  as  housekeeper. 

"He  suspects  Sutton,  I  nerceive,"  thought  Mrs.  Badcliffe. 
"I  am  not  surprised  you  snould  be  struck  with  her.     Most 
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people  are  so.  Mrs.  Satton  has  lived  with  me  nineteen  years — 
ever  since  May  was  bom,  in  fact — and  is  invaluable  to  me." 
"  Who  is  she  1 "  asked  the  colonel  "  She  looks  like  a  lady." 
'^I  know  little  of  her  previous  history,  except  that  she  was 
married  very  young  to  a  worthless  man,  who  deserted  her,  but 
fortunately  died.  I  have  not  questioned  her  much  about  her 
husband,  as  you  may  suppose,  for  the  subject  is  extremely  painful 
to  her.  Apparently,  she  has  no  ties,  for  I  never  hear  her  speak 
of  her  relations.  She  has  devoted  herself  exclusively  to  me,  and 
I  have  the  greatest  confidence  in  her." 

^'  I  am  sure  your  confidence  is  not  misplaced.  You  are  most 
fortunate  in  possessing  such  a  treasure." 

'^  She  is  a  treasure,  and  I  should  be  sorry  to  lose  her.  She 
might  marry  very  well,  if  she  chose.  Mr.  Malham,  the  surgeon 
^a  most  respectable  man,  and  very  well  to  do — has  spoken  to  me 
about  her,  but  she  won't  listen  to  him  for  a  moment.'  She  has 
had  too  bitter  an  experience  of  wedded  life  to  run  a  second 
risk." 

''  The  housekeeper  is  mistress  here,  that  I  can  see,"  thought  the 
colonel.  ^^I  am  glad  on  your  account,  though  sorry  for  poor 
Malham,  that  Mrs.  Sutton  has  so  decided,"  he  added,  aloud. 
^'  What  a  charming  boudoir  you  have  got  I  An  Indian  life  would 
suit  you,  Esther,  x  ou  would  be  idolised  at  Calcutta  or  Bombay. 
Why  not  go  back  with  me  when  I  return — ^and  I  haven't  got 
long  leave? — ^taking  Mr.  BadcUfFe  and  May  with  you,  of  course." 
"How  can  you  make  such  an  absurd  proposition!"  she  ex- 
claimed. But  she  did  not  seem  displeased,  and  added,  with  a  half 
sigh,  <^I  do  think  my  delicate  health  mipht  be  improved  by  a  few 
years  spent  in  a  climate  like  that  of  India." 

^^Not  a  doubt  of  it.  Apropos  of  India,  I  see  you  have  got 
my  old  Bengal  tiger  here.  The  magnificent  brute  who  once 
owned  that  dun  might  have  made  a  meal  of  me.  Mv  first 
shot  only  wounded  hun.  He  sprang  upon  my  elephant,  who  had 
enough  to  do  to  bear  his  weight,  killed  my  msJiout,  and  in  another 
instant  would  have  reached  mv  howdah,  if  I  had  not  despatched 
him  by  a  ball  through  the  bram.  I  never  shall  forget  the  fero- 
cious aspect  of  the  beast  as  I  fired.    It  was  an  awful  moment." 

^^I  have  your  letter  describing  the  terrific  encounter,  Seymour. 
In  fact,  I  have  all  your  letters." 

The  colonel  did  not  seem  much  gratified  by  the  information. 
But  he  made  no  remark. 

"  I  keep  them  in  that  casket,"  pursued  the  lady.  '^  Look  round. 
Do  you  notice  anything  over  the  chinmey-piece?  Any  souvenir 
of  former  days  I" 

'^  Ah  I  the  miniature  I  gave  you.  That  was  taken  in  my  beaux 
jours.    I  had  not  a  scarred  cheek  and  a  grey  moustache  then." 
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"The  scar  improves  you,   Seymour,  and  so  does  the  grey 
moustache." 

He  then  fell  into  raptures  with  the  other  miniature,  and  was 
still  admiring  it  when  the  door  opened,  and  Mr*  Radcliffe  came  in. 
"  Sorry  to  interrupt  your  tfite-i-tSte,"   he  remarked,  in   an 
apologetic  tone.    "  But  you  will  excuse  me  I  am  sure,  my  love." 
"  We  have  no  more  secrets  to  discuss,"  replied  the  lady. 
"  In  that  case  I  need  not  hesitate.    Mr.  St.  Ives  is  without," 
he  added,  with  a  simiificant  glance  at  his  wife.    "  Have  I  year 
permission  to  bring  nim  in." 

Charmed  by  the  idea  of  witnessing  the  meeting,  Mrs.  Radcliffe 
graciously  assented. 

"  Come  in  1"  cried  Mr.  Radcliffe. 

Thereupon  Hilary  entered  the  boudoir,  followed  by  Mr. 
Thornton,  who  was  obliged  to  hold  a  handkerchief  to  his  month 
to  stifle  his  merriment. 

Mr.  Radcliffe  went  through  his  part  very  well,  though  he  had 
to  check  a  strong  tendency  to  laughter. 

"  Allow  me,  colonel,  to  present  to  you  our  young  artist,  Mr. 
Hilary  St.  Ives,"  he  said,  leading  the  young  man  forward. 

Colonel  Delacombe  moved  politely  towards  him,  but  suddenly 
stopped  and  stared  at  Hilary,  wno  looked  quite  as  much  astonished 
as  nimself . 

Thus  brought  face  to  face,  the  resemblance  between  them  was 
seen  to  be  very  striking,  allowing,  of  course,  for  difference  of  age. 
Even  their  height  correspondea  as  neady  as  might  be,  though 
the  colonel  was  a  trifle  the  taller  of  the  two.  Naturally,  w.e 
advantages  of  youth  were  on  Hilary's  side,  and  the  palm  of  good 
looks  must  have  been  assigned  to  mm,  but  he  wanted  the  r^ne* 
ment  of  manner  and  proud  military  bearing  that  lent  so  much 
distinction  to  the  bronzed  and  scarred  soldier. 

Half-suppressed  laughter  reached  the  colonel's  ears,  warning 
him  that  he  was  the  object  of  a  practical  joke.  He  glanced  at 
Mr.  RadcliSe,  as  much  as  to  say,  ^^I  now  understand  why  the 
young  fellow  wsus  brought  here."     He  then  addressed  Hilaiy. 

"  Glad  to  know  you,  Mr.  St.  Ives.  Your  features  appear 
familiar  to  me." 

"  I  should  think  they  must  be,"  muttered  Mr,  Thornton ;  "  un- 
commonly familiar." 

^^I  was  about  to  make  the  same  remark,,  colonel,"  said  Hilarj. 
"  If  it  were  not  presumption  on  my  part,  I  would  venture  to  ob- 
serve  " 

"  That  yon  have  discovered  a  likeness,"  supplied  Mr.  Raddiffe, 
laughing.     **  So  have  we  all." 

"  Never  saw  such  a  likeness  in  all  my  bom  daysT'  exclaimed 
Mr.  Thornton,  indulging  in  a  roar.  ^^  Excuse  me,  colonel— I 
can't  help  it — ^ha  I  ha !" 
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"  I  won't  affect  to  mbunderstand  what  you  mean/*  said  the 
colonel,  jpining  in  the  laugh.  "  You  pay  me  a  much  greater 
compliment  than  you  do  Mr.  St.  Ives." 

"I  should  be  proud  to  be  thought  like  you,  colonel,"  said 
Hilary. 

"  Then  make  yourself  easy  on  that  score,  young  man,"  re- 
marked Mr.  Thornton. 

Mrs.  Radcliffe,  who  had  looked  on  through  her  eye-glass,  much 
amused  by  the  scene,  added  her  testimony  to  that  of  her  father. 

"  We  have  provided  you  with  a  son,  colonel,"  said  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton, in  a  loud  whisper. 

"A  son  1"  exclaimed  the  other.  "  My  good  sir,  I  wish  I  had 
such  a  son  as  Mr.  St.  Ives.  But  you  know  very  well  I  have 
never  mamed." 

While  making  the  assertion,  he  cast  a  glance  at  Mrs.  Badcliffei 
and  saw  that  she  was  smiling. 

"  Excuse  me,  colonel,"  said  Hilary.  "  May  I  venture  to  ask 
if  you  chance  to  know  Mr.  Courtenay  of  Exeter  ? — or  have  had 
any  correspondence  with  him  ?" 

"  Courtenay !  I  know  lots  of  Courtenays.  Major  Courtenay, 
of  the  2nd  loot,  is  my  bosom  friend ;  and  Captain  Chieiiester 
Courtenay,  of  the  21st,  is  another  great  friend.  But  they  are 
both  in  India — one  at  Bombay,  the  other  at  Madras.  I  have  no 
acquaintance  with  Mr.  Courtenay  of  Exeter,  nor  have  I  ever 
corresponded  with  him.  Does  your  friend  belong  to  the  Devon 
family  ?" 

Hilary  shook  his  head,  abashed. 

Before  any  further  questions  could  be  put,  an  interruption 
was  offered  by  May,  who  came  to  inform  her  mother  that  Lady 
Bichborough  and  §ir  Charles  had  just  arrived. 

"  Indeed !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Radcliffe.  "  I  didn't  expect  them 
so  soon.  Well,  go  at  once  with  your  papa  to  receive  them.  I  will 
come  down  as  soon  as  I  can.  You  will  like  Sir  Charles,"  she 
added  to  Colonel  Delacombe. 

"  Fm  sure  of  it,"  he  rejoined.  "  Tve  heard  of  him.  He  was 
in  the  — th  Lancers." 

"  I  will  say  nothing  about  his  sister,  Lady  RichboroTigh,  except 
that  you  are  certain  to  fall  in  love  with  her*  Oo  down  and  see 
her.    Mr.  Radcliffe  will  introduce  you." 

"  Yes,  come  along,"  cried  that  gentleman.  "  You'll  find  her 
ladyship  a  most  charming  person." 

^'  I  must  beg  to  be  introduced  at  the  same  time,"  said  Mr. 
Thornton,  following  them. 

Thus  Mrs.  RadcEffe  was  left  alone  with  Hilary.  What  prtssed 
between  them  will  be  learnt  anon. 
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I  hate  when  Vice  can  bolt  her  arguments, 

And  Virtue  has  no  tongue  to  check  her  pride. — ^Milton. 

The  tragic  close  of  the  great  poet's  career  was  still  an  unfor- 
gotten  theme  when  his  widow,  overwhelmed  with  her  load  of 
sorrows,  and  suffering  severely  in  health,  might  l)e  seen  at  Brigh- 
ton, taking  daily  exercise  in  a  Bath  chair,  up  and  down  a  then 
scarcely  formed  promenade,  opposite  her  house  in  Brunswick- 
terrace.  Those  who  inquired  the  name  of  the  pale  delicate  invalid, 
experienced  a  certain  pang  of  compassion  when  told  that  it  was 
Lady  Byron^  thought  to  be  dying.  People  passed  on  with  a 
reverend  feeling  of  sympathy,  and  the  more  sensitive  avoided  in- 
terrupting the  path  of  her  chair  out  of  respect  for  one  so  stricken. 
But,  on  one  occasion,  all  Brighton  was  in  a  state  of  excitement  at 
a  new  arrival,  and  it  was  with  sentiments  far  different  that  crowds 
beset  an  hotel  on  the  Glifi^  and  met  and  followed  a  handsome 
conspicuous  woman,  chiefly  remarkable  for  a  profusion  of  rich 
golden  hair. 

This  lady  could  have  confined  her  walks  to  the  fashionable  pro- 
menades, and  been  content  with  the  admiration  her  beauty  excited, 
but  she  appeared  to  have  some  motive  which  led  her  to  the  leas 
frequented  terrace  where  the  pale  invalid  took  the  air. 

Thus  the  Countess  obtainea  an  excellent  view  of  her  rival,  and 
was  no  doubt  gratified  to  observe  the  contrast  which  existed  be- 
tween them ;  there  was  no  Duke  de  Medina  Celi  to  command 
her  to  withdraw;  it  was  the  widow  of  her  dead  admirer  who  was 
driven  from  the  field.    I<ady  Byron  was  seen  there  no  more. 

The  incident  was  much  talked  of  at  the  time,  and  perhaps  the 
triumph  of  the  Countess  was  not  so  complete  as  she  had  anticipated. 
I  knew  Lady  Byron  but  slightly  then,  but  for  a  series  of  yean 
afterwards  was  on  intimate  terms  with  her,  and  saw  her  within  a 
few  months  of  her  death.  I  had  many  opportunities  of  judging 
of  her  character,  and  had  never  any  reason  to  think  that  I  had 
been  mistaken  in  my  first  impression  of  its  excellence.  Her 
manners  were  remarkably  unpretending,  graceful,  and  obUgin^ 
^^  her  voice  was  low  and  sweet,"  and  she  interested  by  a  soft  sad- 
ness of  .demeanour,  which  seemed  rather  to  have  grown  upon  her 
than  to  be  her  natural  habit,  for  at  times  she  could  be  qmte  joyous, 
and  delighted  in  witty  and  comic  conversation,  entering  with 
great  spirit  into  the  relation  of  laughable  occurrences.  She  read 
everything,  and  had  no  prejudices  for  or  against  the  authois  of 
the  day.  Her  judgment  was  remarkably  correct,  and  her  critidsm 
good.  She  liked  to  collect  opinions,  and  was  always  ready  to 
correct  any  erroneous  idea,  and  to  do  justice  where  it  was  due:  per- 
haps even  her  indulgence  was  sometimes  extreme  in  certain  caseSi 
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Poetry  always  interested  her,  and  her  memory  served  her  well 
in  quotation:  her  language  was  peculiarly  correct,  and  she  spoke 
without  the  slightest  hesitation,  becoming  eloquent  when  tlie 
subject  excited  her;  yet  she  was  not  pedantic,  nor  was  she  ever 
dictatorial,  and  was  as  good  a  listener  as  she  was  a  talker — ^^  a 
virtue  most  uncommon."  Her  style  in  letter-writing  was  animated 
and  expressive,  and  she  never  seemed  to  place  a  word  too  much. 
Her  poekrv  was  tender  and  reflective,  with  a  tinge  of  obscurity 
occasionally,  caused  probably  by  an  endeavour  to  be  concise,  in 
spite  of  overflowing  thought. 

She  had  humour,  and  caught  a  lively  sally  at  the  rebound. 
Apropos  of  a  pamphlet  which  I  had  sent  her  proving  that  the  exe- 
cution of  Joan  of  Arc  was  a  fable,  she  wrote: 

"  We  must  get  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  restore  Joan 
of  Arc  as  he  has  done  Romulus.  Theie  is  danger  of  our  being 
persuaded  that  our  own  existence  is  a  fable ;  if  I  were  to  dwell  on 
certain  representations  made  of  myself  I  must  inevitably  come  to 
that  conclusion^  As  I  think  you  have  found  a  real  one  it  helps 
me  to  believe  I  am." 

I  had  expected  a  visit  from  Lady  Byron's  great  friend  Mrs. 
Jameson,  who  was  prevented  calling  by  some  occupation.  Instead 
of  the  visit  I  received  this  playful  note: 

'^Mrs.  Jameson  having  eloped  with  an  elderly  gentleman, 
cannot  wait  on  you  at  present.  The  Westminster  Review  may  not 
have  any  article  of  interest  for  you,  though  there  is  one  by  Carlyle 
(No.  4);  but  the  information  under  the  head  of  cotemporary  lite- 
rature is  always  valuable.  I  hope  to  present  myself  in  the  course 
of  the  morning  at  your  door,  as  I  have  taken  your  advice  to  be 
unfashionable.  ^^  Yours, 

^^  Ballad  Singer." 

This  signature  is  a  sportive  allusion  to  some  lines  of  mine,  which 
she  told  me  she  '^  went  about  the  house  singing." 

She  was  in  the  habit  of  sending  me  poems  ot  her  own,  and 
asking  for  "  severe  criticism ;"  which  they  certainly  never  deserved. 
On  one  occasion,  of  a  song  of  mine  which  pleased  her,  she  wrote : 
**  Imagine  my  *  rage  and  jealousy'  on  hearing  Miss  M.  say,  *  you 
never  wrote  anythmgas  good  as  that  ballad;'  nay,  she  ventured  to 
intimate  that  all  I  had  written  was  not  worth  it.  More  painful 
still,  as  it  coincides  with  some  whisperings  within.  I  am  obliged 
to  comfort  myself  with  this  idea,  that  if  you  had  as  many  lawyers' 
and  schoolmasters'  letters  as  I  have,  your  verses  might  not  be  much 
more  poetical  than  mine." 

She  sent  me  once  a  very  beautiful  poem  on  the  subject  of 
Pascal's  separation  from  the  lady  of  his  love,  to  which  I  returned 
an  answer  in  the  character  of  the  deserted  lady.  She  was  very 
anxious  that  her  poem  should  be  without  defects,  and  almost  forced 
me  to  object  to  a  few  expressions  in  it  of  no  real  importance. 
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^^  Your  last  amendment/'  she  writes,  "  makes  the  verses  whole. 
As  to  those  I  sent  you  from  under  the  blankets'*  (she  was  then 
confined  to  her  bed,  but  always  cheerful),  "  I  thought  on  calmer 
review  that  it  might  not  have  been  amiss  had  they  suffered  the 
fate  of  Desdemona.  However,  having  escaped  it,  t  have  tried  to 
make  something  of  them  by  turning  them  topsy-turvy,  and  pro- 
fiting by  your  kind  remarks.  I  shall  insert  them  (not  yours)  pro- 
bably in  a  provincial  paper  anonymously," 

Some  of  her  lines,  generally  on  ai  popular  subject,  were  sent  by 
her  to  Ameiica,  and  pul»lished  there,  but  always  without  her 
name.  She  once  wrote  to  me:  ^'If  you  should  have  happened  to 
hear  of  verses  printed  in  three  or  four  newspapers,  purporting  to 
be  by  Lady  Lovelace,  I  will  ask  you  to  denounce  them  as  forgeries. 
They  come  from  a  vevy  low  quarter." 

A  pa'agraph  having  appeared  in  a  Bristol  paper,  she  remarked, 
in  replying  to  an  invitation  I  had  given  her  to  Clifton,  "  Clifton 
may  not  be  possible  for  me  as  soon  as  I  had  hoped.  Instead  of 
havinof  been  'munificent,'  as  printed,  I  have  made  a  very  good 
bargain  for  myself  in  the  property  I  have  acquired  at  Bristol,  and, 
for  the  present  use  of  it,  I  receive  a  fair  interest.  This  spoils  a 
paragraph,  but  nothing  true  is  ever  said  in  print  of  yours,  in  MS. 

"  Affectionately,  A.  L  N.  B." 

In  1854  she  wrote:  "Is  it  possible  that  you  can  need  stimula- 
tion to  write  when  the  sounds  of  deeds  as  chivalrous  as  romance 
ever  feigned  are  wafted  from  the  East?  Give  a  voice  to  the  emo- 
tions of  throbbing  or  desolated  hearts  at  home — ^say  what  has  yet 
been  unsaid  for  them,^^ 

"Two  more  volumes  ol*  Moore's  journal  to  appear.  He  has 
already  committed  suicide,  and  been  made  the  unconscious  instru- 
ment of  evolving  truth — a  slow  process,  Imd  one  which  can  be  but 
little  aided,  I  believe,  by  human  will.  Perhaps  we  may  find  some 
electrical  ^  incubator'  to  hatch  this  chicken  at  last,  but,  in  most 
attempts,  we  destioy  the  bird  as  we  break  the  shell." 

At  one  time  Lady  Byron  announced  to  me  an  intention  of 
collecting  her  poems  for  publication,  as  she  said,  "  for  a  particular 
purpose ; '  but  that  purpose  appeared  afterwards  abandoned,  as  no 
such  volume  ever  appeared. 

After  Mrs.  Jameson's  death,  there  was  some  question  of  mj 
undertaking  to  edit  them,  as,  I  believe,  that  lady  had  been  chosen 
to  do,  but  circumstances  altogether  caused  the  notion  to  remain 
undeveloped. 

Lady  Byron  was  very  benevolent  in  mind,  and,  I  imagine,  was 
never  heard  to  utter  a  harsh  word  of  an  absent  person,  or  to 
encourage  unkind  feelings  towards  any  one.  Of  Moore's  poetry 
she  spoke  with  admiration.     The  extract  which  follows,  from  a 

!)oem  she  wrote  on  the  sad  sabject,  will  show  her  compassioDate 
eeling  for  the  mournful  state  of  his  latter  days : 
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Unconsciously  the  rose  endows  the  breeze 

With  sweetness  not  its  own ; 
The  wind  which  poars  its  life-breath  thro'  the  trees, 

Heeds  not  their  answering  tone. 
Thou  art  become  like  these !  thou,  once  possest 

Of  gifts  so  wond'rous  bright. 
That  whilst  they  shone,  unrivall'd  and  confest, 

Tliev  flash'd  Back  conscious  light. 
Por  all  we  have  of  thine  is  nouglit  to  thee  I 

What  tho*  thy  verse  live  on. 

The  chosen  language  of  the  brave  and  free. 

To  thy  duU  ear — 'tis  gone ! 

♦  ♦     °        »  • 

Lord  Byron's  name  was,  of  course,  never  uttered  before  her,  but 
it  happened  one  moonlight  evening,  as  I  stood  with  her  at  a 
window  overlooking  the  sea,  that  a  quotation  from  his  poems 
naturally  escaped  me.  She  continued  the  stanza  on  my  suddenly 
pausing,  and  added  several  others.  ^*  These,"  she  said,  "  you  have 
not  heard  before.  They  were  written  for  me,  and  given  to  me 
long  ago*' — she  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  said,  in  a  firm  time 
— "  by  Lord  Byron  himself.  They  were  never  printed."  I  re- 
member only  this  one  instance  of  her  naming  Inm,  who,  I  am  con- 
vinced, was  always  in  her  thoughts:  she  loved  to  hear  his  ])raise 
as  a  poet,  and  she  inclined  towards  those  who  were  his  enthusiastic 
admirers.  When  there  was  a  question  of  her  taking  up  her  title 
of  Wentworth,  I  ventured,  on  her  naming  the  subject,  to  sey  wo. 
Nothing,  I  said,  could  make  amends  for  losing  the  name  of  Byron 
in  my  opinion.  "  Nor  in  my  mine,"  she  replied.  "  Yet,  for  the 
sake  of  an  idea,  ought  I  to  forget  the  respect  due  to  the  memory 
of  a  kinsman^  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  years  of  kindness?" 

Her  love  and  devotion  to  her  daughter  and  her  children  were 
manifested  on  all  occasions.  Ada's  .remarkable  musical  talent  was 
her  pride.     These  lines  from  a  poem  of  hers,  "  on  hearing  Ada's 

i guitar,"  suggest  a  still  deeper  interest,  a  '^  tender  secret  lonely  and 
ost  to  light?     They  are  dated  1833 : 

Ah  no !  'tis  not  the  stranger's  hand, 

How  skilPd  soe'er  and  free, 
Could  hring  from  memory's  fairyland 

.  The  dreams  revived  by  thee. 

«  «  «  • 

'Tis  more  than  music  haunts  the  air, 

'Tia  more  than  human  art. 
It  is  a  spirit  mingles  there. 
And  touches  thus  my  heart. 
Alas!  that  such  a  "lady,"  so  kind,  so  tender,  so  refined — that 
such  a  being,  energetic  in  usefulness,  ever  ready  with  assistance, 
with  sympathy  for  all  suffering  and  want,  so  worthy,  so  modesty 
and  so  full  of  sorrow — should  be  the  mark  of  criticism  to  the 
Comus  crew  who 

*' Are  not  fit  to  hear  themselves  convinced." 
March,  1869.  L.  S.  C. 
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A  SPRING  IN  ROME  AND  SOUTHERN  ITALY. 

Part  IV. 

While  buying  some  photographs  at  Piale's  shop  in  the  Piazza 
di  Spagna,  in  Easter  week,  we  were  surprised  by  the  entrance  of 
a  priest  in  a  white  robe,  with  a  collar  embroidered  in  gold,  attended 
by  a  boy,  who  carried  a  brush  and  a  pewter  basin  filled  with 
water,  at  the  bottom  of  which  were  several  silver  and  copper  coins. 
We  found  they  had  come  to  bless  the  house,  to  sprinkle  it  and  the 
furniture  with  holy  water,  a  ceremony  of  universal  practice  in 
Rome  at  Easter,  when  the  houses  are  cleansed  and  adorned  with 
flowers  ready  for  the  benediction  of  the  priest ;  a  custom  in  which 
there  is  much  beauty  I  think.  But  perhaps  of  all  the  sights  in 
Rome  which  have  reference  to  Lent  and  Easter,  there  is  none 
more  curious  than  the  ascent  of  the  Scala  Santa  at  the  Lateran. 
According  to  the  traditions  of  the  Roman  Church,  these  twenty- 
eight  marble  steps  belonged  to  the  house  of  Pilate,  and  were  those 
by  which  our  Saviour  descended  when  He  left  the  judgment- hall; 
they  were — so  says  the  Church — brought  from  Jerusalem  and 
placed  in  the  palace  of  the  Lateran,  and  now  they  are  ascended 
during  Passion  and  Easter  week  by  the  devout  and  penitent  on 
their  knees !  We  watched  several  as  they  performed  their  difficult 
task ;  the  stairs  were  filled  with  these  poor  superstitious  people,  all 
of  whom  appeared  fully  impressed  with  the  sacredness  of  the  cere- 
mony they  were  performing ;  many  soldiers  were  among  them, 
some  well-dressed  people,  but  the  greater  number  were  of  the 
peasant  class.  One  pair  particularly  struck  us,  a  young  country- 
woman and  her  blind  husband ;  she  guided  him  tenderly  to  the  top 
of  the  stairs,  stopping  ever  and  anon  to  kiss  the  steps  as  they 
mounted,  and  when  they  had  reached  the  last  she  reverently  led 
her  blind  companion  to  the  figure  of  the  Saviour  on  the  cross 
which  stands  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  dropped  into  the  box  at  its 
side  her  little  offering,  and  kissed  repeatedly  the  hideous  streab 
of  red  paint  with  which,  in  representation  of  bleeding  wounds,  the 
body  of  our  Lord  is  disfigured. 

I  could  yet  fill  many  pages  with  what  we  saw  in  Rome;  I  could 
speak  of  the  Capitol,  to  reach  which  we  passed  the  grand  equestrian 
statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  within  which  we  found  many 
pictures  and  sculpture  of  world-wide  fame,  the  "  Wolf  of  the 
Capitol,"  the  "Dying  Gladiator,"  the  "Venus,"  the  "Antinona 
ana  the  Fawn,"  and  where,  too,  is  the  oft-copied  mosaic  of  Pliny's 
doves;— of  the  Palace  of  the  Quiriual,  with  its  large  formal  gardens, 
its  pictures  and  bronzes,  its  rooms  made  famous  by  the  expulsion 
of  one  Pope  from  them  by  Napoleon  I.;  and  the  escape  of  another 
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in  the  insurrection  of  1848  ;  its  balcony,  whence  the  first  address 
and  the  first  benediction  are  given  by  a  new  pope  to  the  people 
of  Rome ;  I  could  tell  of  churches,  plain  for  the  most  part  without, 
but  within  excelling  each  other  in  magnificence;  of  villas  with 
galleries  of  paintings,  and  gardens  leading  by  flowery  avenues  to 
casinos  full  of  sculpture,  of  studios  belonging  both  to  sculptors 
and  painters,  into  all  of  which  we  were  courteously  admitted ; 
nor  would  these  exhaust  ray  subjects,  in  the  Rome  of  former  days 
there  yet  remains  unspoken  of  much  that  we  saw — the  magnificent 
ruins  of  the  baths  of  Caracalla,  the  curious  churcli  of  oan  Glc- 
mente,  long  supposed  to  be  the  oldest  in  Rome,  but  discovered 
witliin  the  last  few  years  to  be  but  a  palimpsest,  a  far  older  church, 
rich  in  marble  columns  and  frescoes,  sharp  in  drawing  and  still 
bright  in  colour,  having  been  found  to  stand  beneath  the  founda- 
tion of  the  upper  church;  the  church  of  San  Pietro  Montorio, 
built  over  the  spot  on  which  the  apostle  is  said  to  have  been 
crucified,  and  from  the  platform  in  front  of  which  a  glorious  view 
of  the  city  is  obtained,  the  Ponte  Rotto,  not  far  from  the  Temple 
of  Yesta  and  the  house  of  Rienzi,  commanding  one  of  the  finest 
views  of  the  Tiber,  with  the  picturesque  island  of  Esculapius,  and 
the  large  arch  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  the  outlet  of  the  common 
sewer  of  ancient  Rome;  the  Mamertine  prisons,  too,  deriving 
their  interest  from  two  sources,  one  historical,  which  tells  us  that 
these  two  cells,  both  below  the  city  level,  are  amongst  the  oldest 
specimens  of  Roman  architecture,  and  date  back  to  the  time  of 
the  kings;  that  they  were  the  state  prisons  of  Rome,  and  that  in 
them  many  whose  names  are  known  in  her  history  were  confined 
and  died;  the  other,  traditional,  says  that  in  these  prisons,  in  the  time 
of  Nero,  St.  Peter  was  incarcerated,  and,  as  is  generally  the  case, 
the  doubtful  assertion  is  sustained  by  9till  more  doubtful  proofs ; 
the  indentation  in  a  massive  stone  is  said  to  be  the  profile  of  the 
apostle,  left  there  as  he  was  pushed  against  it  in  his  descent,  as  a 
captive,  to  the  dungeon  below,  and  water,  which  still  runs  beneath 
the  flooring  of  this  lower  cell,  is  asserted  to  have  sprang  up  mira- 
culously as  a  fountain  when  the  saint  desired  it  for  the  purpose  of 
baptising  his  converted  gaolers  I  But  we  must,  in  writing  as  we 
dia  in  fact,  leave  Rome  soon  after  the  dying  out  of  the  last  brilliant 
fire  on  the  Pincian  Hill  terminated  the  girandola  of  Eastor 
Monday,  and  brought  to  a  close  the  ceremonies  and  exhibitions  of 
the  holy  week. 

A  few  days  before  we  left  Rome,  we  started  one  morning  for 
Tivoli  early,  for  we  intended  returning  the  same  day,  and  were 
warned  not  to  let  our  drive  across  the  Campagna  be  too  late  in  the 
evening,  as  thieves,  dignified  by  the  name  of  brigands,  were  known 
to  be  prowling  about.  Passing  the  railway  station,  we  left  Rome 
by  the  Porta  San  Lorenzo,  and,  crossing  the  river  Anio,  drove  for 
some  miles  across  a  wide  open  country,  undulating,  rich  in  vegeta- 
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tion,  backed  by  mountains,  amid  which  are  many  towns  and 
villages^  and  rendered  picturesque  by  the  remains  of  aquedocti, 
ruined  tombs,  brown  tents,  called  ^^  capanna,"  in  which  the  herds- 
men who  tend  the  oxen,  sheep,  and  buffidoes  in  the  Campagna 
live  during  the  cold  months  of  the  year;  green  hillocks  with  a 
crown  of  dark  pine-trees;  huge  masses  of  brickwork  overgrown 
with  ivy  and  other  creepers;   and  flocks  of  soft-eyed,  rou^h* 
skinned  cattle,  watched  over  by  peasants,  who,  by  their  quaint 
attire  and  handsome  sunburnt  faces,  made  fitting  pictures  in  the 
scene.     In  about  two  hours  we  crossed  the  bridge  thrown  over  the 
canal,  into  which  run  the  sulphurous  waters  of  the  Solfatara,  and 
soon  after  passed  some  ruins,  and,  entering  an  olive-grove,  drove 
through  the  gate  which  led  along  an  avenue  of  trees  to  the  rains 
Hadrian's  Villa.     It  seemed  as  if  we  had  rather  come  to  see  the 
remains  of  a  whole  town  than  those  of  a  palace;  much  further 
than  we  could  walk,  the  vestiges  of  buildings  interspersed  with 
grass  and  trees  stretched  before  us.    The  circumference  of  the 
ground  on  which  the  palace  stood  exceeded,  we  were  told,  eight 
miles.     We  were  shown  the  sites  and  the  few  picturesque  walls 
that  remained  of  palaces,  academies,  baths,  barracks,  and  temples; 
we  wandered  through  olive-gardens,  by  the  river's  side  to  a  great 
square,  which  had  been  a  hippodrome,  now  covered  with  tangled 
masses  of  long  grass  and  bright  wild  flowers ;  listened  while  our 
guide  told  of  the  marbles,  mosaics,  and  other  art  treasures  that  bad 
been  found  amid  the  ruins,  and  smiled  as  he  finished  his  descrip- 
tion of  their  bygone  splendour,  by  saying,  as  he  spoke  of  Hadrian, 
^^Ma  era   I'Imperatore  di   tutto  il  mondol"   inferring  that  the 
emperor,  considering  his  world-wide  dominion,  had  shown  mode- 
ration rather  than  extravagance  in  the  vast  dwelling  he  had  de- 
signed for  himself. 

Climbing  slowly  up  a  steep  ascent  bordered  on  either  side  by 
olive-gardens,  we  reached  the  Porta  di  Santa  Croce,  and  so 
entered  the  town  of  Tivoli ;  we  waited  for  a  few  minutes  to  admire 
the  magnificent  view  of  the  Campagna  from  the  front  of  the 
Jesuits'  college,  and  then  drove  to  the  V  ilia  d'Este,  in  the  casino 
and  gardens  of  which  people  are  permitted  freely  to  wander. 
Nothing  could  be  more  cnarming,  after  our  long  sunny  drive,  than 
to  find  ourselves  seated  beneath  the  deep,  wide-spreading  shade  of 
the  ilex-trees,  in  front  of  a  splashing  fountain  that  sent  diamonds 
into  the  veil  of  maiden-hair  fern  which  hung  around  it.  Morra/s 
report  of  the  inns  in  Tivoli  had  induced  us  to  provide  ourselves 
before  starting  with  our  luncheon,  and  when  later  in  the  day  we 
stopped  at  the  principal  hotel  of  the  town,  "  La  Regina,"  we  con- 
gratulated ourselves  that  we  had  not  been  dependent  on  it  for  our 
refreshment.  The  whole  town  and  all  the  people  in  it  whom  we 
saw  were  dirty,  and  we  gladly  escaped  from  the  children  and  lads 
who  pestered  us  with  entreaties  to  buy  their  specimena  of  leaves 
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and  wood  petrified,  or  rather  sulphurised,  in  the  Solfatara,  or 
clamoured  for  permission  to  act  as  our  guides  to  the  ruins  and 
cascades^  by  engaging  a  man  with  a  cou]>Ie  of  strong  donkeys  and 
starting  off  with  him  on  our  little  tour  of  investigation.  Perched 
on  the  edge  of  a  rock  stands  the  well-known  ruin  of  the  Temple 
of  Vesta,  with  its  graceful  circle  of  Corinthian  columns,  and  near 
to  it  is  the  Sybil's  temple,  a  portion  of  which  has  been  rescued 
from  ruin  and  is  used  as  a  Christian  church.  Leaving  these,  a 
shady  road  took  us  by  the  grottoes  of  Neptune  and  the  Syrens, 
rocky  recesses  whence  many  a  waterfall  was  seen,  to  a  fine  terrace 
road,  from  which  we  gained  a  complete  panorama  of  Tivoli  and  its 
neighbourhood;  rocks,  trees,  and  water  blended  together  in  every 
direction,  and  produced  views  of  exceeding  loveliness,  tempting 
us  to  wait  and  gaze,  until  the  rich  red  light  thrown  over  them 
warned  us  that  the  sun  was  setting,  and  that  our  homeward  drive 
would  certainly  not  be  accomplished  before  the  daylight  was 
over.  And  so  it  proved,  greyer  and  greyer  grew  the  tints  across 
the  Campagna,  more  and  more  indistinct  the  objects  that  we 
passed,  until  at  last,  before  we  regained  the  long  straight  road 
which  led  to  the  Basilica  of  San  Lorenzo,  it  had  become  quite 
dark.  A  sudden  stop  of  our  coachman's  gave  us  a  momentary  fear 
of  brigands ;  but  his  quiet  reply  as  he  scraped  the  match  to  light 
the  lamps  of  the  carriage,  ^^  Bisogna  accendere  le  lanterne,  non  d 
permesso  d'entrare  nella  citt^  senza  lumi,"  reassured  us.  As  we 
approached  San  Lofenzo,  the  deep  tolling  of  a  bell  and  the  glare 
of  torches  showed  that  a  funeral  was  about  to  take  place  in  the 
cemetery,  the  black  figures,  hooded  and  cloaked,  of  the  coffin 
bearers,  the  priests  with  their  attendant  boys  bearing  lighted 
tapers,  and  the  low,  sad  chaunt  of  the  monks  who  followed  in  the 
rear,  seen  and  heard  in  the  evening's  gloom,  made  a  striking  and 
solemn  picture,  and  contrasted  with  the  funeral  processions  we 
had  seen  in  Rome  by  daylight,  when  the  shabb3r  trappings  of  the 
coffin,  the  dirty  brown  cloaks  of  the  Capuchin  friars,  and  the 
dripping  tallow  of  the  carelessly  carried,  flaring  candles,  produced 
the  very  reverse  of  a  solemn  or  sacred  impression. 

We  started  on  the  26th  of  April  for  Naples  by  an  early  train ; 
the  bustle  and  confusion  at  the  railway  station  were  bewildering 
enough  to  make  our  departure  from  it  no  small  matter  of  con- 
gratulation. Leaving  Rome  near  the  Porta  Maggiorc,  we  passed 
quickly  the  Coliseum,  St.  John  Lateran,  and  the  triumphal  arches 
in  their  neighbourhood,  and  ran  for  some  miles  along  the  Cam- 
pagna, having  the  long  line  of  the  Claudian  aqueduct  on  our 
right.  Beyond  it  we  gained  a  glorious  view  of  Rome ;  the  whole 
city  was  lighted  up  with  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun,  and  glowed 
with  the  rosy  red  of  a  maiden's  blush  at  his  approach.  To  our 
left  lay  the  grey  Alban  hills,  with  many  an  ancient  town  built  on 
the  tops  of  their  nearly  perpendicular,  rocky  sides.    The  Cam- 
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pagna  was  dotted  all  over  with  ruins,  and  tapestried  with  patches 
of  scarlet  poppies  and  fields  of  white  lupins,  used,  we.  were  told, 
in  the  manufacture  of  beer.  Entering  Velletri  by  a  long  viaduct 
of  iron,  we  were  amused  while  waiting  in  the  station  to  see  a  man 
cooling  the  huge  wheels  of  the  engine  by  pouring  water  on  them 
out  of  a  little  brown-and- white  jug;  some  women,  handsome  and 
gracefully  dressed,  were  loitering  about  in  picturesque  groups,  and 
sunburnt  men  from  the  vine-growing  hills  in  the  neighbourhood 
looked  on  with  a  kind  of  lazy  wondering  curiosity  while  the  train 
stopped.  Running  on  again  between  the  Alban  and  Volscian 
hills,  we  passed  stations  bearing  the  names  of  towns  rendered  inte- 
resting both  by  ancient  and  modern  associations.  At  intervals 
along  the  line  soldiers  in  parties  of  three  or  four  were  stationed,  to 
guard  the  trains,  we  were  told,  from  the  attacks  of  the  brigands 
who  infest  and  make  dangerous  to  visit  much  of  the  country 
through  which  the  railroad  runs.  An  investigation  of  passports 
and  luggage  delayed  us  some  time  at  Ceprano,  the  boundary  town 
of  the  Papal  States,  and  the  ceremony  was  repeated,  though  with 
less  severity  and  a  shorter  detention,  at  CoUe  Noci,  where  we 
entered  the  Neapolitan  district;  thence  through  many  miles  of 
vine-garden?,  with  forests  of  elms  and  oaks,  to  a  wild  and  barren 
country  beyond  San  Germano,  changing  again  to  fertility  ns  we 
neared  Teano,  above  which  rises  the  volcanic  Rocca  Monfina. 
Three  more  stations  brought  us  to  Capua,  now  a  thriving,  bustling 
town,  with  but  few  signs  of  the  luxury  which  proved  so  fatal  in 
the  olden  time  to  the  Carthaginians.  From  Capua  we  drove 
tlirough  a  country  said  to  be  the  richest  and  most  fertile  in 
Europe,  a  continued  garden  of  vines  and  olive-trees,  to  Caserta, 
and  soon  after  the  soft  slope  of  Vesuvius,  unclouded  by  even  the 
faintest  show  of  smoke,  appeared. 

Reaching  Naples,  we  found  the  bustle  we  had  left  at  the  Roman 
station  repeated  here  even  in  an  exaggerated  degree ;  the  noise  and 
confusion  almost  exceeded  belief.  More  than  an  hour  was  spent 
in  an  apparently  hopeless  endeavour  to  obtain  our  luggage,  and 
when  obtained,  its  conveyance  to  the  hotel  was  made  almost  as 
difficult  by  the  number  of  the  porters  who  seized  it;  there  really 
Feemed  to  be  two  men  to  each  parcel,  and  each  couple  had  a  fight, 
in  words,  if  not  in  action,  over  the  divided  items  of  every  traveller's 
luggage.  Before  we  left  Naples,  we  found  that  improvements  in 
discipline  at  the  railway  stations  were  being  made— certainly  not 
before  they  were  wanted. 

Except — ^and  it  is  a  very  large  exception — except  the  museum, 
there  is  no  very  great  sight  in  Naples,  to  be  visited.  The  streets 
are  in  themselves  pictures;  churches  there  arc  in  abundance,  rich 
in  gold  and  painting,  rich,  too,  in  saintly  relics,  but  possessing  liule 
architectural  beauty ;  the  cathedral,  with  the  body  of  St.  Januarius 
beneath  its  altar,  and  with  the  phials  of  his  blood,  which  twice  in 
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the  year  is  believed  by  the  faithful  to  miraculously  llquety ;  St. 
Francesco  di  Paolo,  a  small  imitation  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome ; 
St.  Domenico  Maggiore,  which  has  lately  been  restored  with  much 
magnificence,  and  others.  There  are  two  royal  palaces,  one  in  the 
fine  piazza  of  San  Carlo,  the  Palazzo  Reale,  with  a  grand  marble 
staircase,  and  a  terrace  planted  as  a  garden,  with  covered  walks  of 
lemon-trees,  and  commanding  fine  views  of  the  harbour  and  the 
bay  of  Naples ;  the  other,  the  Capo  di  Monte,  stands  on  a  hill  about 
two  miles  from  Naples,  and  is  worth  visiting  for  the  sake  of  its 
pounds.  Trees  and  flowers  of  all  descriptions  flourish  there,  and 
m  one  part  of  the  gardens  a  grassy  centre  unites  a  number  of 
avenues,  or  rather  elongated  bowers,  a  mile  in  length,  of  the  softest, 
closest  foliage. 

Not  far  from  Capo  di  Monte  are  the  two  great  cemeteries  of 
Naples — the  Campo  Santo  Vecchio  for  the  poor,  and  the  Campo 
Santo  Nuovo  for  the  rich.  The  first  consists  of  an  open  area,  m 
which  are  three  hundred  and  sixty-six  pits,  each  covered  with  a 
square  stone ;  the  stone  of  one  pit  is  lifted  each  evening  of  the  year  to 
receive  the  dead  of  that  day.  We  looked  down  on  this  area  from 
the  hill  above;  a  priest,  with  a  few  attendant  monks,  had  come 
out  to  perform  the  funeral  service.  Around  them  lay  on  their 
biers  the  newly  dead ;  the  hole  into  which,  without  distinction, 
and  without  coffins,  they  were  to  be  thrown,  was  open,  but  we 
did  not  wait  to  witness  the  miserable  ceremony.  We  went  on  to 
the  Campo  Santo  Nuovo,  which  is  laid  out  in  gardens;  in  the 
centre  of  them  is  a  fine  statue  of  Religion  by  Angelini,  and  hand- 
some monuments  are  already  numerous.  Some  little  grassy 
mounds  in  a  railed-ofl"  portion  were  pointed  out  to  us  as  the  graves 
of  '^  fanciuUi  disgraziati,"  or  children  who  had  died  before  bap- 
tism. The  gardens  are  kept  in  order  by  the  Capuchin  monks  of 
a  convent  attached  to  the  cemetery,  it  was  curious  to  see  the 
interest  with  which  these  big  rough-looking  men  pointed  out  to 
me  a  nest  of  unfledged  birds  they  had  found  in  one  of  the  arbutus- 
bushes.  ^^  Piccolissimi  uccelli,  Signora,  on  quasi  pronti  ad  uscire 
dal  nido,"  they  said,  as  they  gently  lifted  the  overhanging  branch ; 
the  hatching  and  the  expected  flight  of  the  little  creatures  were 
evidently  epochs  of  mark  in  the  uneventful  lives  of  these  simple 
kindheartea  monks. 

Descending  the  hill  which  leads  from  the  cemetery,  we  passed 
by  twelve  stations  of  our  Saviour's  progress  to  a  modem  '^  street  of 
tombs ;"  large  and  handsome  sepulchres,  interspersed  with  trees, 
stood  on  either  side.  Some  of  these  were  private  property,  and 
inscribed  with  the  names  of  the  families  to  whom  tney  belonged, 
but  the  greater  number  were  "  Cappelle  de'  fratemitJi,'*  or  sub- 
scription vaults,  in  which  a  right  of  free  interment  is  obtained  by 
members  of  various  clubs  in  Naples,  who  pay  annually  a  small 
sum  for  this  privilege. 
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Not  far  from  the  two  Roman  Catholic  cemeteries  is  the  one  for 
Protestant  burials;  a  peaceful  wisll-kept  garden,  with  many  fine 
trees  among  the  graves. 

Our  drive  back  to  the  hotel,  by  a  good  road  lately  made  near 
the  Antichi  Ponti  Rossi,  took  us  through  a  large  portion  of  the 
city  of  Naples.  The  people  were  all  outside  their  houses;  every- 
thing in  Naples  seems  to  be  done  in  the  street;  trades  of  allkinda 
are  carried  on;  women  in  gay-coloured,  but  very  loosely-hanging 
dresses,  with  bright  black  hair  and  eyes,  nurse  their  babies,  and 
perform  other  motherly  duties^  sitting  on  the  kerb-stones ;  children, 
some  with  only  a  kerchief  tied  round  their  waists,  others  abso- 
lutely naked,  play  about  like  little  savages;  those  of  a  larger 
growth  wander  among  the  stalls  in  the  streets,  on  which  in  little  tin 
saucers  are  neatly  set  out  parched  peas,  melon-seeds,  dried  nastur- 
tiums, and  other  simple  dainties,  snatching  a  mouthful  from  every 
saucer,  if  they  can  do  so  unobserved,  or  else  trying  to  sell  from  the 
baskets  they  carry  the  "  frutta  del  mare,*^  or  "  diavoli  del  mare,'* 
as  they  call  the  queer^shaped  little  fish  they  have  found  amid  the 
stones  on  the  beach. 

Passing  an  old  house,  said  to  have  been  that  of  Masaniello,  we 
entered  the  Marina,  once  celebrated  as  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Lazzaroni,  a  race  now  almost  extinct  amongst  the  hard-working 
Neapolitans.  Its  principal  inhabitants  at  present  are  fishermen,  who, 
as  we  passed,  had  just  arrived  from  their  boats,  and  were  arranging 
in  large  open  baskets,  the  red  mullet,  sardines,  sword-fish,  conger 
eels,  they  had  caught.  Not  far  from  the  row  of  baskets  were 
little  furnaces,  over  which  bubbled  strings  of  macaroni  and  stewed 
tomatas ;  near  them  stood  a  woman  behind  a  gaily-painted  wooden 
chest,  bowered  over  with  branches  bearing  oranges  and  lemons, 
beneath  which  hung  an  image  of  the  Virgin ;  on  the  chest  were 
ranged  barrels  of  snow,  glasses  of  powderea  sugar,  heaps  of  lemony 
and  large  tumblers,  filled  and  emptied  rapidly  by  the  passers-br. 
Behind  the  stalls  crowds  were  attracted  by  pictures  which  hung  in 
front  of  the  minor  theatres,  of  which  there  are  many  in  this 
locality;  while  Pulcinello,  in  a  housQ  very  much  like  that  of  our 
own  English  Punch,  but  in  white  attire,  tempted  with  his  cracked 
voice  those  whose  purses  were  not  sufiiciently  well  filled  to  admit 
of  their  indulging  more  expensively  their  theatrical  tastes. 

Still  driving  on  we  reached  the  Santa  Lucia,  a  wide  open  space, 
on  the  sea  side  of  which  were  stalls  of  shell-fish  of  every  descrip- 
tion, beyond  them  shone  the  bright  blue  bay,  broken  at  intervals 
by  its  graceful  islands,  and  guarded  by  the  low  range  of  Vesuvius 
and  her  sister  hills.  Over  it  flitted  many  a  fisher-boat,  with  white- 
winged  sails,  ^^  shooting  like  sudden  smiles  across  the  face  of  the 
sea;"  within  the  range  of  stalls  the  road  was  filled  with  donkeys 
carrying  heavy  but  picturesque  panniers  of  vegetables,  their  owner 
perched  in  the  middle  of  them,  or  drawing  carts  laden  with  sand, 
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flocks  of  sheep  and  goats,  some  of  the  former  bearing  little  rash 
panniers,  others,  decorated  with  ribbons,  drawing  smaU  carts,  dogs 
clipped  k  la  poodle,  sedan-chairs,  within  which  sat  a  mother  and 
infant  on  their  way  to  the  christening,  coffins  carried  by  Capuchin 
friars,  and  followed  by  figures  draped  in  white  from  head  to  foot, 
with  eye*holes  only,  carriages  making  their  way  to  the  Toledo, 
men,  women,  and  children  all  crowding  and  bustling  along,  and 
yet  almost  as  if  by  miracle  escaping  accidents.     On  the  other  side 
of  this  roadway,  a  little  nearer  to  the  Ghiaia,  stood  the  houses  and 
fihoffi  which  since  we  saw  them  have  been  buried  by  the  fall  of  a 
portion  of  the  rock  on  which  stands  the  Castle  of  St.  Elmo, 
rassing  the  new  gardens  of  the  Villa  Reale,  which  skirt  the 
Chiaia,  we  enter  the  Toledo,  and  find  ourselves  in  a  stream  of 
vehicles,  fitting  within  each  other  almost  like  wedges.     Some, 
carriages  containing  Neapolitan  ladies  in  elegant  costume,  driven 
b^  shabby  coachmen;  others,  fiacres  with  peasant  women  or  greasy 
friars;  others,  again,  carts  drawn  by  miserable  donkeys,  and  laden 
with  furniture,  their  owners  walking  by  the  side,  and  carrying 
looking-glasses,  vases,  pictures,  and  other  things  too  fra^le  to  be 
trusted  to  the  cart,  all  these  huddle  together,  while  their  drivers 
shout  and  crack  their  whips,  making  their  horses  start  into  a  gallop 
whenever  they  reach  a  space  sufficiently  large  to  enable  them  to 
do  so,  and  producing  a  din  and  noise  »Bldom  if  ever  equalled  in 
any  other  city,  but  rarely  causing  any  accident  to  befal  those  who 
make  their  apparently  perilous  way  through  it.     From  the  24th  of 
April  to  the  18th  of  May  a  general  flitting  takes  place  in  Naples; 
every  one  changes  his  house  or  apartments,  ^^  tutta  Napoli  i  in 
revoluzione,  ai  dieciotto  sta  finite,"  was  the  explanation  given  to 
the  &ct  of  the  streets  being  blocked  up  with  these  carts,  and  the 
thoroughfare  for  a  time  completely  stopped  by  the  not  unfrequent 
fall  of  a  donkey  and  the  consequent  overturn  of  the  piled  up  fur- 
niture. .  The  Teatro  San  Carlo  was  not  open  at  this  time;  at  the 
Teatro  Nuovo  we  saw  some  musical  pieces,  enlivened  by  the  bur- 
lesques of  Pnlcinello,  which,  though  they  appeared  to  us  somewhat 
coarse,  elicited  great  applause  from  a  very  crowded  audience. 

Of  course  a  visit  to  Pompeii  followed  soon  upon  our  arrival  in 
Naples;  of  the  two  ways  of  reaching  it,  by  railway  and  in  a  car- 
riage, the  ktter  is  decidedly  to  be  preferred,  the  railway  runs  along 
the  sea  shore  at  the  back  of  the  towns,  through  which  the  carriage 
road  is  made^  and  the  entrance  from  it  to  Pompeii  is  at  a  less 
interesting  point  than  that  reached  in  driving,  rassing  Portici, 
with  its  bright  gardens  and  its  royal  palace,  Resina  is  the  next 
town;  beneath  this  are  the  excavations  of  Herculaneum,  the 
entrance  to  them  is  by  a  long  flight  of  steps  leading  to  a  narrow 
dark  passage  which  slopes  down  into  the  theatre.  Carrying  lighted 
candles,  we  followed  our  guide  through  a  dark  and  dreary  labyrinth 
of  walb  and  buttresses,  many  of  them  rebuilt  to  prevent  danger 
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from  the  excavations  to  the  town  above  them,  to  an  open  space 
which  he  described  as  the  orchestra;  beyond  this  had  been  the 
stage,  it  is  now  still  filled  wiih  the  hardened  mud  which  inundated 
and  destroyed  the  city ;  in  one  part  the  impression  of  a  comic 
mask  is  shown,  but  except  this  there  is  little  of  interest  in  the 
Herculaneum  excavations,  so  far  at  least  as  we  were  able  to  explore 
them.  Torre  del  Greco  is,  as  our  coachman  described  it,  ^^  tatto 
modemo,"  the  walls  and  houses  are  built  of  the  lava  which  in  1861 
destroved  for  a  third  time  almost  the  whole  town ;  the  inhabitants 
are  said  to  be  quite  undisturbed  by  apprehensions  of  future  erup- 
tions, and  live,  according  to  the  description  of  a  local  guide-book, 
'^  in  much  security  at  tne  base  of  Vesuvius,  who  has  more  than 
once  made  for  them  a  girdle  of  his  lava  and  a  burning  mantle  of 
his  ashes  I " 

Torre  dell'  Annunziata  comes  next,  and  is  only  a  mile  from 
Pompeii;  it  is  celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of  roaccaroni,  long 
threads  of  which  hang  drying  on  frames  through  the  whole  length 
of  the  town.  We  entered  Pompeii  by  the  gate  leading  into  the 
street  of  Stabise,  and,  being  provided  with  an  intelligent  guide, 
were  led  from  one  street  of  unroofed  houses  to  another,  stopping 
here  to  look  at  ruts  made  in  the  roadway  by  the  chariot-wheeb; 
here  at  cisterns  .placed  at  the  junctions  of  streets;  here  at  an  in- 
scription or  name  still  painted  in  fresh  colours  on  the  walls;  here 
at  ovens;  there  at  the  amphoras  in  the  wine  shops,  at  frescoes 
without  end,  some  graceful,  but  for  the  most  part  voluptuous  and 
indelicate.  After  the  houses  came  the  temples,  the  forum,  and 
the  amphitheatre ;  but,  until  we  reached  the  gate  of  Herculaneom, 
by  which  the  street  of  tombs  is  entered,  the  whole  recovered  city 
ut  me  much  in  mind  of  a  place  that,  having  been  destroyed  by 
re,  had  been  carefully  cleared  out  and  set  to  rights  after  the  con- 
flagration ;  it  is  difficult  to  realise*  in  its  present  aspect  that  it  has 
been  buried  and  excavated,  until  passing  through  the  Herculanenm 
gate,  by  the  sentinel  porch  and  tne  tombs  which  form  the  Appian 
way  of  Pompeii,  the  house  of  Diomede  is  reached ;  here,  besides  a 
graceful  portico,  and  a  room  with  three  windows  which  com- 
mand exquisite  views  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  along  the  coast  from 
Castellamare  to  Torre  dell'  Annunziata,  there  is  a  staircase  leading 
down  to  the  cellars  below  the  house,  and  in  them  the  stone  wine 
bottles  which  stand  against  the  wall  are  still  fixed  there  by  the 
lava  which  overwhelmed  the  city.  It  was  in  these  oellan^  to 
which  they  had  probably  fled  for  safety,  that  no  less  than  twentj 
skeletons  were  found.  Portions  of  these  and  casts  formed  by 
the  stream  which  hardened  on  them  were  removed  to  the  Muaeom 
at  Naples,  and  it  is  there  that  all  the  most  interesting  objects 
found  in  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  are  now  to  be  seen.  The 
loaves  that  had  not  had  time  to  rise  in  the  ovens,  some  visibly 
stamped  with  the  bakefs  name;  nets  mth  which  buttecfliea  were 
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caught^  some  unfinished  with  needles  hanging  to  them;  eggs, 
fruit,  seeds,  colours,  gems  without  number,  purses  still  holding 
coins,  besides  statues,  bronzes,  mosaics,  and  frescoes — all,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  have  been  taken  there.  The  fontana  nuova, 
one  of  the  latest  discoveries,  a  mosaic  of  shell-work  in  a  marvellous 
state  of  freshness  and  perfection,  and  the  remains  of  three  bodies 
found  imbedded  in  scoriae,  without  doubt  the  most  interesting 
relics  the  place  contains,  are  still  left  in  Pompeii.  These  bodies 
look  like  casts  of  grey  plaster ;  they  consist  of  two  women  and  a 
man — the  expression  still  left  on  their  faces  and  the  position  in 
which  they  ue  tell  the  sad  story  of  their  death  agony.  The 
younger  of  the  women  evidently  struggled  for  life,  one  band 
shades  the  face,  while  the  other  is  clenched  tightly,  and  her  feet 
are  apart,  as  if  she  had  fallen  while  running.  The  other  woman, 
on  whose  fingers  are  still  seen  the  marks  of  her  rings,  has  yielded 
to  the  inevitable  death,  and  has  a  calm,  resigned  expression  about 
her:  while  the  man,  a  figure  of  fine  and  strong  proportions,  has 
grappled  with  death  before  it  conquered  him ;  his  arms  are  ex- 
tenaed,  and  his  feet,  cased  in  heavy  sandals,  look  as  if  they  had 
carried  him  well  till  the  tide  of  the  burning  lava  overwhelmed 
him.  Other  visits  to  Pompeii  made  us  better  acquainted  with  its 
gloomy  streets  of  small  houses,  in  which  now  the  only  signs  of  life 
are  the  lizards  that  sparkle  as  they  creep  on  the  walls  and  the  ferns 
which  grow  in  rich  luxuriance  amid  the  ruins. 

After  Pompeii,  the  next  necessary  trip  from  Naples  is  to  the  top 
of  Vesuvius.  A  carriage  took  us  as  far  as  Resina ;  here  we  hired 
the  ponies  and  guides  who  were  to  conduct  us  the  rest  of  the  way. 
For  some  distance  out  of  Resina  the  road  ran  along  lanes  bordered 
on  either  side  by  vineyards  and  orchards  of  mulberry-trees,  figs, 
lemons,  and  pomegranates,  with  large  gardens  of  the  tobacco 
plant;  then  began  the  road  made  across  the  fields  of  lava  with 
which  different  eruptions  of  Vesuvius  have  covered  many  miles  in 
its  neighbourhood.  The  ponies  carefully  picked  their  way  along 
the  narrow  path  between  coils  of  dark-brown  calcareous  substance 
that  lay  curied  in  every  imaginable  shape  around  us;  now  a  sea  of 
black  waves,  now  ropes,  then  huge  serpents,  in  some  places  fancy 
traced  human  bodies  cased  in  lava — all  was  desolation  and  silence. 
About  midway  between  Resina  and  the  Hermitage,  a  small  black 
wooden  cross  marks  the  spot  where,  on  the  seventh  Tuesday  after 
Easter,  the  people  of  Resina  assemble,  with  their  priests,  to  pray 
for  preservation  from  the  ravages  of  Vesuvius.  Passing  the 
Hermitage — an  inn  where  refreshments,  with  the  Lachryma  Christi 
wine^  grown  in  the  vineyards  below,  may  be  obtained — our  ponies 
carried  us  to  the  Atrio  del  Oavallo  at  the  base  of  the  cone.  Here 
the  foot  mounting  begins;  whatever  may  be  its  difficulty  or 
danger  during  a  time  of  eruption,  ther^  is  Uttle  of  either  when  the 
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moan  tain  is  in  repose;  strong  boots^  short  pettIooat%  good  hofj^ 
and  patience  are  all  that  are  required. 

^^  Chi  va  piano,  va  sano  e  lontano/'  were  the  encouraging  words 
of  the  guide  as  he  helped  me  to  step  over  the  huge  stones  of  broken 
lava  that  lie  at  intervals  imbedded  in  the  loose  scorisy  or  waited 
while  I  stopped  to  take  breath,  and  to  look  upon  the  splendid 
views  that  broke  upon  us  at  every  step  of  our  hour's  ascent  To 
our  left  stretched  the  dark  sides  of  the  Somma,  from  the  now  ex- 
hausted crater  of  which  issued  the  eruption  which  destroyed  the 
cities  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii ;  on  the  other  side  ky  the 
Campagna,  the  bay  and  cit^  of  Naples,  the  coast  of  the  Medite^ 
ranean,  with  its  towns,  and  its  own  blue  expanse  beyond.  Towards 
the  summit,  the  path  became  more  rough,  and  from  several  fis- 
*sures  a  hot  vapour  escaped;  further  on  the  surface  of  the  grooad 
became  too  hot  to  touch,  the  smell  of  sulphur  was  very  stioog^ 
and  eggs  were  rapidly  boiled  in  the  crevices. 

At  length  we  reached  the  lip  of  the  crater,  and  looking  down 
we  saw  below  a  floor  encrusted  with  what  looked  like  moss  shaded 
in  most  delicate  gradations,  from  the  palest  straw-colour  to  the 
darkest,  richest  green.  From  this  beautiful  carpet  of  sulphur 
came  jets  of  light  filmy  smoke,  which  rose  five  or  six  feet  £rom 
the  surface  ;  but  this  was  the  nearest  approach  to  an  eruption  that 
Vesuvius  now  displayed. 

We  were  trying  to  follow  the  finger  of  our  guide  as  he  pointed 
to  a  white  spot  in  the  distance  below,  which,  he  said,  was  Pompeii, 
when,  as  it  were,  a  deep  blue  curtain  rose  from  the  horizon;  gra- 
dually it  covered  the  sunny  landscape  beneath,  shutting  oat  one 
by  one  the  objects  that  had  attracted  us  by  their  lovelinesi^  until, 
as  it  reached  us,  it  fell  in  heavy  showers  of  rain  and  hail,  making 
the  otherwise  easy  descent  of  Vesuvius  a  walk  of  much  discomfart, 
inasmuch  as  the  loose  ashes  into  which  at  every  downward  atn 
one  sinks  nearly  to  one's  knees,  speedily  became  ttturated  win 
the  rain,  and  rendered  the  state  of  one's  stockings  and  legs  any- 
thing but  pleasant. 

Orders  of  entrance  are  easily  obtained,  and  the  train  runs  in  an 
hour  from  Naples  to  Caserta,  where,  opposite  to  the  station,  is  a 
palace,  with  a  magnificent  marble  staircase,  vast  and  ncUj 
adorned  rooms,  a  theatre,  and  a  chapel  lavishly  decorated  with 
marbles,  gems,  and  gold.  The  grounds  in  which  it  stands  affi 
however,  more  interesting  than  the  palace  itself.  Amid  the  shrnbi 
on  the  lawns,  pheasants,  partridges,  and  other  birds  run  about  with 
the  lameness  of  farmyard  poultry;  flowers  grow  in  luxurianoe; 
but  the  fountains  and  cascades  are  the  chief  features  of  the  gl^ 
dens.  The  principal  one  plays  over  figures  in  white  marble^  n- 
presenting  the  story  of  Diana  and  Actseon ;  behind  this,  in  deep 
rocky  b^^ns,  are  some  fat  oI4  trout,  which  remind  one  of  tiie 
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carp  at  Fontainebleau ;  they  are  quite  tame,  and  rose  readily 
to  view  when  the  gardener  whistled  and  threw  them  a  handful 
of  worms. 

While  we  were  waiting  for  the  train  back  to  Naples^  a  pretty 
rural  procession  passed  along  the  road.  First  came  a  cart  full  of 
new  cottage  furniture ;  across  the  top  of  the  cart,  supported  by 
two  polesi  placed  fore  and  aft,  hung  a  rope  to  which  were  sus- 
pended saucepans,  kettles,  and  other  kitchen  utensils;  the  cart  was 
drawn  by  two  milk-white  oxen,  and  at  the  side  were  several  pet^ 
sants  in  holiday  attire.  Behind  it  walked  two  gaily-dressed  young 
village  girls,  bearing  each  on  her  head  two  pillows  in  white  cases 
trimmed  with  broad  frills  of  lace,  bows  of  ribbon,  and  bunches  of 
flowers;  the  procession  was  closed  by  more  young  men  and 
maidens.  I  inquired  of  course  what  it  all  meant,  and  learnt  that 
it  was  a  bridal  procession  on  its  road  to  furnish  the  cottage  of  a 
newlv-married  pair. 

^^  £  la  roba  d'una  sposa,  signora,  che  va  a  casa  finche  sia  tutta 
preparata  per  lei ;  non  sono  che  i  personi  bassi.  La  sposa  ne  andrcl 
Domenica,"  was  the  explanation  given  me  bv  the  woman  at  whose 
stall  I  gladly  drank  a  glass  of  lemonade  cooled  by  lumps  of  pure 
white  snow. 

As  we  drove  along  the  Santa  Lucia  on  our  way  from  the  station 
to  the  hotel,  we  met  the  caritellas  on  their  return  to  Besina ;  these 
extraordinary  vehicles  consist  of  a  cabriolet  without  a  hood,  and 
with  a  netting  beneath ;  in  the  carriage,  on  the  shafts,  in  the  net- 
ting, clinging  to  the  wheels,  everywhere  that  hands  or  legs  can 
grasp,  are  the  passengers.  We  counted  more  than  once  seven-and- 
twenty  in  one  caritella,  all  drawn  by  a  miserable  horse,  whipped 
into  a  quick  trot  by  the  unceasing  lashes  of  the  cruel  driver. 

One  fine  morning  we  started  from  Santa  Lucia  at  nine  o'clock 
in  the  little  steamer  Rispoeta  for  Capri.  The  voyage  lasted  about 
two  hours  and  a  half;  there  was  just  breeze  enough  to  be  ple^ 
Bant;  the  sea  looked  exactly  like  liquid  turquoise,  and  the  views 
on  every  side  were  as  beautiful  as  they  well  could  be.  We  stopped 
at  Sorrento  to  land  passengers,  and  gained  a  view  of  the  town 
built  on  the  edge  of  the  clin^  and  thickly  planted  with  orange  and 
lemon-groves. 

The  island  of  Capri,  as  the-  steamer  neared  it,  appeared  to  be  a 
mass  of  precipitous  cliffi  rising  straight  out  of  the  sea.  On  the 
top  of  some,  and  lower  down  on  others,  are  the  ruins  of  castles, 
palaces,  and  aqueducts  built  by  Augustus,  who  exchanged  this 
island  with  the  Neapolitans  for  the  neighbouring  one  of  Ischia, 
and  by  Tiberius,  who  built,  it  is  said,  no  lees  than  twelve  palaces 
in  Capri.  Beneath  one  of  the  cliffs  is  the  Grotta  Azzurra,  and  as 
the  sea  was  calm  enough  to  permit  its  being  entered,  our  approach 
to  it  brought  sundry  little  boats  to  the  side  of  the  steamer,  all  of 
which  were  rapidly  filled.    A  few  minutes  brought  us  to  the  en- 
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trance  of  the  grotto;  it  was  necessary  to  save  our  heads  by  bend- 
ing very  low  as  the  boat  went  in ;  we  then  found  ourselves  be- 
neath a  vault  of  frosted  silver,  supported  by  rugged  colamns  of 
apparently  the  same  material,  and  covering  a  lake  of  water  clear  as 
crystal,  yet  of  the  deepest  blue  colour  I 

The  Marina  Grande  was  filled  with  the  Gapri  peasants  ivken  we 
landed,  some  with  donkeys,  others  offering  for  sale  stones  and 
shells,  or  the  straw  baskets  and  fans  they  make,  while  many  little 
girls  were  clamorous  to  be  engaged  as  guides  to  those  who  vrished 
to  explore  the  island  on  foot.     As  we  had  neither  time  nor  incli- 
nation to  visit  the  ruins  on  the  high  clifli,  we  wandered  through 
lanes  bordered  by  gardens  of  olives  and  myrtle,  passing  cottages 
shaded  by  pergole,  or  trellised  roofs  supported  on  poles,  over  which 
the  trained  vines  were  already  spreading  their  leaves,  and  showing 
little  green  bunches  of  grapes;  we  were  attended  by  two  bright- 
eyed  merry  maidens,  who  laughed  and  chatted,  took  us  into  the 
village  church,  dropping  a  respectful  curtsey  to  the  kind-looking 
old  priest  we  found  within  it,  and  amused  themselves  and  us  afte> 
wards  by  dancing  the  tarantella  to  the  music  of  their  own  voices, 
while  we  ate  our  luncheon  in  a  grove  opposite  to  the  ruined  arches 
of  an  old  road,  beyond  which  the  Bay  of  Naples,  the  city,  and 
Vesuvius,  formed  a  picture  of  almost  unsurpassable  beauty. 

Oapri  is  celebratea  for  quails,  with  which  it  supplies  the  Nea- 
politan markets;  birds  of  various  kinds  abound  in  the  island,  and 
judging  from  our  experience,  the  younger  population  are  verj 
expert  at  catching  them. 

^^  Uccellino  da  vendere,  Signora,"  said  a  black-eyed  urchin,  as 
he  held  towards  me  a  handsome  brown  and  yellow  bird. 

Giving  the  boy  a  soldo,  I  gladly  watched  the  flight  of  the 
liberated  captive  as  it  winged  its  way  from  the  little  hot  hand 
that  had  held  it.  The  news  of  my  liberality  spread  quickly; 
boys  with  birds,  some  dead,  some  alive,  met  me  at  every  turn.  I 
bought  until  mjr  halfpence  were  all  gone. 

^^  Molto  buoni  per  la  mensa,''  said  the  little  maidens  to  whom  I 
gave  my  purchases. 


THE  PAGAN'S  PRAYER. 

FROM  THE  PEBSIAK  OF  ATTAR'S  '^  LANOUAOS  OF  BIRDS.* 

One  night,  amidst  the  Sudra's  shade, 
His  couch  the  angel  Gabriel  made, 
When  on  his  ear  fell  accents  mild, 
Indulgent  to  some  favoured  child. 
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'^  A  mortal  heart  imploresy"  he  said^ 
'^In  perfect  faith  the  Eternal  aid ; 
Whoever  sent  those  prayers  on  high 
Is  worthy  this  august  reply. 
Where  had  this  votary  his  birth? 
In  the  seven  heavens — or  on  the  earth?* 

Then  Grabriel  sought  earth,  sea,  and  air, 
But  found  him  not  who  breath'd  the  prayer. 

To  the  Eternal  throne  he  flew, 
And  heard  the  words  of  peace  anew: 
"Thy  prayer  is  granted:  be  at  rest.'* 
"  Ah,  Lord !"  he  cried,  "  what  mortal  blest 
Has  faith  like  this  so  pure  and  true? 
Teach  me  the  path  I  should  pursue 
To  find  one  favoured  by  thy  Grace: 
In  vain  I  search  in  every  place." 

The  Lord  replied:  "Direct  thy  flight 
Where  Room's  deep  forests  hide  the  light, 
There  pause  by  a  pagoda's  shrine, 
And  know  the  worshipper  for  mine." 

The  angel  soared,  and  rested  not. 
Unwearied  till  he  found  the  spot. 
Where  a  pagoda  stood  in  shade. 
And  at  a  shrine  a  mortal  pra/d — 
But  the  deep  love  that  fiU'd  his  breast 
Was  to  an  Idol  form  addressed  I 

Amazed,  the  angel  back  retured. 
Baffled  and  struck  with  awe  he  moum'd; 
"  Ah,  gracious  Lord  I"  he  sadly  cried, 
"What  mystery  does  this  secret  hide? 
Canst  thou  so  many  vows  refuse. 
Yet  listen  when  a  r^agan  sues?" 

The  Eternal  spoke:  "  Marvel  no  more. 
Though  he  a  pagan  God  adore ; 
Though  igporance  his  mind  obscure, 
His  heart  is  innocent  and  pure, 
His  error  to  himself  unknown — 
And  I  accept  him  as  my  own." 

Louisa  Stuaet  C!o8tbllo. 
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^^  Hunting,  hunting,  sir,  is  one  of  the  most  rational  of  amusfy- 
ments,  useful  in  the  way  of  exercise,  and  the  meet  agreeable  and 
manly  of  enjoyments.  It  is  of  great  antiquity  too,  sir,  as  we  may 
see  in  Scripture:"  so  said  a  jolly-looking  personage  in  the  railway 
carriage  with  the  writer  on  the  way  to  Kugby.  He  continued: 
^^  I  cannot  think  for  what  reason  so  many  persons  condemn  the 
sport,  who  ought  to  know  better.  They  talk  of  cruelty  too. 
What  were  animals  made  for,  but  for  our  us^  or  amusement  when 
we  find  it  most  our  fancy  to  use  them.  Cruelty,  sir,  what  next  I 
wonder  I  The  Scriptures  allow  of  it;  Nimrod  was  a  mighty 
hunter,  so  is  our  rector." 

"  You  have  reason  upon  your  side,"  said  a  portly  gentleman, 
half  Yorkshire  by  his  accent,  who  sat  on  the  opposite  seat.  He 
appeared,  from  an  artificial  ruddiness  of  complexion  and  an  in- 
voluntary twinkle  of  the  eye,  not  to  be  a  little  of  a  bon  vivant 
^^  I  had  not  been,"  said  he,  ^^  for  the  first  time  on  a  visit  in  a  rural 
district  of  France,  but  when  I  went  over  again  I  determined  to 
see  their  style  of  hunting,  which  at  first  I  neglected  to  do.  It  was 
long  years  ago.  The  style  was  altogether  dififerent  from  ours,  for 
it  was  undertaken  on  foot ;  this  I  take  it  was  bad  taste.  It  was 
rougher  work  to  do.  A  hunter,  the  most  thoroughbred  of  oure, 
could  make  no  way  in  the  forests.  I  confess  I  like  to  take  things 
easier — the  open  country  and  low  fences.  Not  that  I  am  in  the 
field  like  the  sucking  aldermen  of  London  on  Epping  day.  They 
used  to  break  down  in  their  valour,  so  as  to  set  the  neld  in  a  roar. 
But  even  that  is  now  beyond  their  daring,  and  they  stick  to  turtle 
and  marrow  puddings." 

Such  was  a  part  of  the  dialogue  between  two  portly  men  in  the 
train  to  Chester. 

^^  What  time  of  the  year  was  it,  Mr.  St.  Oeora^e?'  said  one  of 
the  party.  ^^  I  was  never  in  the  field  out  of  EngUnd.  It  was  the 
fall  of  the  year,  I  presume?" 

The  harvest  had  been  in  for  a  considerable  time,  and  the  cold 
came  on  suddenly.  I  never  felt  it  sharper.  The  ground  was 
covered  with  snow,  but  barely  so  much  as  to  render  the  soil  in- 
visible. All  looked  as  white  as  innocence,  and  augured  well  for 
our  sport.  We  met  a  party  at  breakfast  before  aayli|;^ty  wax- 
lights  upon  t^e  table,  on  the  borders  of  the  forest  of  Orleans;  but 
the  dawn  had  even  then  begun  to  appear,  threatening  soon  to 
make  them  dim.  Day  broke  out  full  and  bright  just  as  we 
finished  our  repast,  and  it  made  the  *  tapers  really  grow  pale,'  when 
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the  jalousies  were  flung  open,  and  the  streaks  of  dawn  in  the 
east  showed  themselves  the  usual  heralds  of  the  new-born  day. 

At  that  moment  noises  were  heard  beneath  in  the  court  of  the 
ch&teau,  where  we  met  that  morning.  A  sort  of  bustling  and  the 
tramp  of  feet  indicated  something  novel  was  about  to  take  place. 
Now  the  neighing  of  a  horse,  or  the  bark  of  impatience  on  the 
part  of  the  most  generous  of  quadrupeds,  showed  that  preparations 
were  made  for  the  business  of  the  day.  The  wheels  ot  a  couple  of 
roomy  cars  jerked  over  the  uneven  pavement  These  were  destined 
to  carry  the  lord  of  the  mansion  and  his  friends  to  the  place  of 
rendezvous.  Dimly  descried  beneath  the  windows,  and  close  to 
the  vehicles,  was  the  pompous  old  huntsman,  crowned  with  a  fur 
cap  made  of  the  spoil  of  a  remarkably  fine  fox  killed  some  twenty 
years  before.  On  his  left  side  hung  his  *  gourde'  of  brandy,  from 
which  he  refreshed  his  companions  with  a  gouttelette  now  and 
then,  while  his  carabine,  en  bandoulier,  rendered  the  authoritative 
official  as  important  to  the  eye  as  his  experienced  directions  in  the 
field  were  to  the  pursuit  of  the  sportsmen. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  lord  of  the  ch&teau  and  his  friends 
quitted  the  salle  h.  manger,  and  bold  chasseurs,  as  all  would  fain 
be  deemed — the  more  valorous  from  their  warm  breakfast — having 
dosed  the  ceremony  with  a  petite  goutte  of  cream  d'absynthe,  each 
bosom's  lord  sat  lightly  on  his  throne.  Exploits  a  la  chasse,  past 
and  in  perspective,  occupied  the  general  mind.  Boars,  wolves, 
and  foxes,  with  anticipated  deeds  of  wariness  or  daring,  and  the 
final  wind  up  in  expectation  of  carrying  off  the  ^  hure'*  of  a  boar, 
as  fine  as  that  of  any  pitiless  savage  of  the  tusk  now  in  existence, 
even  if  the  appendage  of  a  descendant  of  the  breed  that  gored 
Adonis,  and  bathed  in  tears  the  lucid  eyes  of  the  goddess  of  Love 
herself. 

The  party  was  soon  accommodated  in  the  cars.  A  number  of 
village  idlers  had  gone  on  foot  to  the  place  of  rendezvous  to  join 
the  battue  or  bush-beaters.  The  wheels  of  the  vehicles  rolled 
onwards,  somewhat  impeded  by  the  rough  road  and  accumulating 
snow.  The  fusils  of  the  sportsmen  over  every  untoward  furrow 
clashed  together,  as  if  they  were  the  weapons  of  the  more  formi- 
dable character  of  real  man-slayers,  clad  in  blood-red  hue,  while 
at  every  untoward  jerk,  those  of  the  party  whose  bones  were  not 
well  clothed  with  integument,  gave  out  an  exclamation  that  we 
would  iain  suppress,  as  jolt  upon  jolt  indicated  fresh  sufifering. 
Those  cushioned  with  ^  good  capon '  sat  unmoved  as  Atlas. 
Cervantes  would  have  compared  personages  thus  sharp  in  the 
different  joints  to  the  coin  called  a  ^  real,'  which,  in  spite  of  the 
Spanish  masters  of  the  mint,  was  always  three-cornered,  in  place  of 

*  The  head^  the  prime  part  so  denomiaated. 
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round,  a  shape  not  the  most  accommodating  in  the  pocket  to  the 
flesh  of  the  wearer  when  by  chance  pressed  home  too  suddenly. 

The  battue  that  trudged  to  the  place  of  rendezvous  was  a 
motley  group,  collected  for  the  occasion — youngs  active,  ^g^ 
and  ready  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  canaille.  A  little  brandy, 
and  but  a  little,  sufficed  to  enlist  fresh  volunteers,  some  not  exactly 
of  that  order  in  the  habiliments  most  in  vogue  about  the  Palais 
Royale,  or  in  the  Promenade  des  ItaUens;  others  somewhat  in 
the  mode  of  those  choice  recruits  which  completed  the  rank  and 
file  of  Sir  John  Falstaflfs  corps,  respecting  which  he  had  no  little 
distaste  about  being  seen  to  march  at  their  head  through  Coventry. 

The  distance  to  the  place  of  meeting  was  less  than  three  miles 
from  the  ch&teau,  perhaps  not  much  above  two.  It  waa  broad 
day  when  we  arrivea  there.  It  generally  happens  that^  upon  every 
halting-place,  there  is  found  on  such  occasions  some  whose 
stomachs  demand  refreshing.  We  were  only  a  little  above  two 
miles  from  the  ch&teau,  when,  under  the  boughs  of  a  most  magni- 
ficent chesnut-tree  that  threw  out  far  and  wide  its  gigantic  arma, 
we  found  an  accession  to  our  battue  standing  round  a  noble  fire. 
We  were  on  the  skirts  of  a  forest,  the  name  of  which  I  forget,  but 
I  know  that,  either  in  going  or  returning,  we  passed  the  two 
Norman  hills  called  the  Croix  rouge  and  Croix  blanche,  from 
which  the  French  and  English^  tne  latter  under  one  of  our 
Norman  kings,  set  out  on  their  march  to  the  Holy  Land,  to 
combat  in  the  Crusades,  and  rob  and  murder  to  enhance  their  own 
title  to  the  glories  of  a  faith  which  anathematises  crime  under 
every  plea,  even  that  of  papal  sanctity  itself. 

Here  a  slice  of  bread  and  bacon  rejoiced  the  hearts  of  the 
battue  latest  arrived;, and,  while  it  was  devouring,  we  b^an  to 
erect  magnificent  ch&teaux  en  Espagne.  Here  our  game  prospects 
brightened  every  minute.  Boars  were  prostrated  before  the  bullet 
had  left  the  gun;  wolves  rarer;  foxes  fell  plenty.  There  was  no 
doubt  but  we  should  be  fortunate,  because  our  battue  had  all  seen 
that  which  we  most  desired  to  see.  Was  it  a  boar?  Some  animal 
of  the  kind  had  been  seen  in  that  precise  spot  twice  in  the  pre- 
ceding week.  Each  of  the  more  forward  had  seen,  or  said  he  had 
seen,  something  agreeable,  or  apropos,  to  meet  the  desiiea  of  the 
sportsmen,  however  diverse  they  might  be. 

A  cigar  had  been  lit  by  one  of  our  party.  There  was  acaroe 
air  sufficient  to  agitate  a  leaf,  but  the  inexperienced  hand  was 
cautioned  by  the  old  grim  huntsman,  that  no  more  effectual  mode 
could  be  taken  to  al^m  the  game.  Fortunately,  the  wind  blew 
the  odour  from  the  wood.  Still,  old  Hottet,  the  important  per- 
sonage in  question,  was  not  to  be  silenced.  It  did  not  matter  that 
no  evil  might  result  from  it  in  the  present  instance.  It  was  wron^ 
to  give  mischief  a  chance — it  was  inexcusably  gauohe.    Error  and 
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wilfulness  were  one ;  both  spoke  the  same  lesson ;  the  intention 
to  kill  was  as  bad  as  killing ;  so  it  was  with  smoking,  though  the 
game  might  not  scent  it,  it  was  not  the  fault  of  monsieur  that  it 
did  not  expel  all  the  game  from  the  forest. 

Such  was  the  reasoning  of  old  Hottet,  who  now  began  to  assume 
the  leadership  of  the  hunt  as  we  drew  near  to  business.  He 
separated  the  party  into  divisions.  It  was  evident  that  we  had 
with  us  uo  more  than  one  or  two  experienced  hands.  These  were, 
however,  as  fathers  of  the  hunt.  They  had  passed  their  lives  on 
the  borders  of  that  forest,  and  knew  no  other  pursuit,  in  obedience 
to  the  ^;arde  de  chasse  who  employed  them,  than  to  find  game,  and 
get  paid  by  casualties.  We  wasted  more  time  here  than  was 
politic,  awaiting  one  or  two  sportsmen  who  were  still  behind,  but 
they  well  knew  the  position  of  things  as  to  the  game,  and  how  the 
surface  of  the  ground  lay.  We  had  excellent  finders,  who  could  dis- 
tinguish the  trail  or  separate  marks  made  by  the  wolf,  boar,  or  other 
game;  their  custom  was  to  get  upon  the  traces  of  these  animals, 
to  examine  them  minutely,  so  as  to  be  pretty  certain  of  their  track 
being  a  late  one,  and  then  to  put  the  dogs  and  sportsmen  upon  the 
scent — dogs  not  of  the  hound  breed,  but  trained  for  the  forest. 
This  they  rarely  did  without  a  most  careful  examination  before 
th^  made  their  report. 

The  old  huntsman  Hottet  listened  to  these  reports  of  the  expe- 
rienced scouts.  He  pondered  and  reasoned  upon  them,  all  listening 
to  him  with  the  respect  his  experience  and  character  naturally 
demanded.  Marks  of  a  wolf  and  of  several  boars  were  selected 
for  us  to  follow,  but  the  wolf  was  the  main  object  of  attack.  This 
being  decided  upon,  preparations  began  upon  all  sides,  hope 
animating  the  least  expressive  countenances. 

In  silence  profound  the  party  pushed  forwards,  keeping  in  the 
rear  those  not  accustomed  to  the  chase.  The  mode  of  carrying 
the  gun  was  most  important,  lest  it  be  discharged  and  injure  any 
one ;  the  battue  being  in  front  and  the  sportsmen  standing  in  a 
half  circle,  the  battue  thus  forming  a  right  line  in  front  across 
the  semicircle.  The  game,  driven  down  towards  the  sportsmen, 
a  straightforward  shot  might  strike  some  of  the  battue.  Thus,  it 
was  not  to  be  fired  at  until  it  had  got  into  the  rear  of  the  sports- 
men, each  of  whom,  letting  it  pass  by  his  left  shoulder  into  the 
rear,  fired  at  it  when  past.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  what  may  appear 
in  front  of  the  battue,  plunging  down  towards  the  sportsmen.  At 
present  all  is  silence.  The  party  being  in  a  semicircle  about  forty 
yards  from  each  other  breathlessly  awaiting  the  result.  The  voices, 
shouts,  and  cries  of  the  battue  are  heard ;  hares,  rabbits,  and  the 
like  unworthy  game  come  down  in  numbers  affrighted,  and  pass 
through  the  semicircle  of  sportsmen,  who  let  them  go  to  the  rear , 
No  wolf  appeared  among  them,  though  impatiently  expected. 
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In  a  little  time  and  all  at  once  a  number  of  young  pigs,  or 
mocassins,  came  down  frightened,  and  the  slaughter  commenced; 
they  were,  in  fact,  sucking  pigs,  worth  killing.  Bang,  bang,  bang ! 
These  were  brought  down  amid  shouts  of  laughter.  On  a  sudden 
the  alarm  of  a  wolf  is  given.  It  is  a  false  alarm.  An  unfortunate 
stag,  however,  has  been  driven  down  by  the  battue.  Laid  low  by 
the  first  shot,  still  convulsed  it  heaved  its  last  breathings.  Big 
tears  dropped  from  its  eyes,  for  it  literally  wept.  The  huntsmen 
heeded  it  not.  They  showed  no  sentiment  of  pity.  I  could  not 
help  feeling  acute  pain.  Happily,  the  gentle  creature  soon  ex- 
pired. The  beautiful  animal  could  feel  pain  no  more.  I  was  half 
converted  to  humanity.  The  legs  were  tied  together,  and  it  was 
slung  upon  a  pole,  borne  along  in  great  triumph  in  place  of  the 
wolf,  which  the  party  had  too  early  promised  themselves,  and  too 
vainly. 

We  now  proceeded  through  a  very  dense  part  of  the  forest, 
among  thorns  that  did  not  suffer  us  to  escape  without  tearing  the 
skin  from  our  hands  and  legs  fearfully.  Still,  with  a  desire  to  see 
out  the  whole  day's  sport,  I  did  not  hesitate  to  follow  our  leaders. 
All  alive  with  the  excitement,  buoyed  up  with  the  hope  of  killing 
a  wolf,  or  a  wild  boar,  at  least,  for  my  own  share  of  the  day's 
spoil,  what  difficulty  could  daunt  us?  Were  we  not  in  a  state  of 
excitement  that  made  nothing  of  obstacles  at  other  times  insur- 
mountable? Were  we  not  capable  of  feats  in  the  field  yet  un- 
rivalled? Inspirited  by  the  stimulating  breeze,  wending  over  hill 
and  dale,  now  under  the  open  heaven,  now  beneath  the  Gothic 
vaults  of  intertwining  branches  in  the  forest,  independent  as  the 
eastern  nomad,  free  of  those  eating  cares  which  curse  town  life, 
those  busy  intrigues — which  are  but  licensed  cheating  in  dealing 
between  man  and  man,  colour  them  as  we  may — the  air  pregnant 
with  life,  the  appetite  keen,  and  the  whole  man  as  he  felt  before 
conventional  usages  made  nature  a  sacrifice  to  its  social  corrup* 
lions — what  a  pleasure  it  was  to  feel  thus !  The  excitement,  too, 
in  the  efforts  to  track  and  combat  the  more  ferocious  of  the  forest 
habitants  was  delightful.  Who  wonders  that  when  civilised 
man  takes  for  a  time  to  the  nomad  life  he  is  loth  to  return  to  his 
bonds? 

It  is  this  which  constitutes  the  charm  of  the  continental  hunt 
We  return  unconsciously  for  a  few  moments  to  our  primitive 
social  state.  Our  toil  is  pleasure,  our  histories  are  the  details  of 
our  diurnal  exploits.  We,  too,  have  our  boastings.  We  detail 
them  at  the  close  of  our  toils  over  that  precious  gift  which  Heaven 
bestowed  to  cheer  the  sad  and  enliven  the  weary — out  upon  all 
who  argue  against  the  use  from  the  abuse  of  wine  I  Miserable 
crusts  of  humanity,  shreds  of  manhood,  attenuated  souls,  let  them 
swallow  puddle  I    They  could   not  take  Jove's  nectar  without 
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abiifle.  We  hate  sots,  but  aldermanic  gourmands  more.  The  last 
differ  in  the  fact  that  the  one  passes  out  of  existence  in  the  abuse 
of  God's  gifts,  with  a  brain  too  elevated  £>r  a  creature  of  reason, 
his  virtues  becoming  vices  from  their  excess.  Great  wits  are  allied 
to  the  same  sort  of  madness,  so  that  wit  becomes  a  vice  too  in 
them.  The  other  has  no  intellect  to  excite,  passes  to  his  doom 
like  the  hog  over  his  trou<2[h,  and  the  whole  man  is  gathered  up 
into  his  own  selfishness,  in  the  way  the  hog  illustrates  its  nature. 
This  vice  has  not  even  the  accompaniment  of  animal  pleasure  for 
his  feast.  Apoplexy,  at  last,  causes  him  to  go  grunting  out  of  the 
existence  which  seems  conferred  upon  him  not  to  enjoy  but  to 
devour,  in  the  hope  of  the  fruition  never  destined  to  be  his  lot. 

Bat  to  our  wors.  Let  us  follow  out  our  detail.  In  the  even- 
ing is  the  time  to  narrate  our  adventures,  for  each  of  us  has  a 
separate  adventure  when  we  lose  sight  of  each  other  in  the  chase 
for  ever  so  short  a  time.  We  might  recount  all  the  excellences 
of  our  noble  dogs,  tfie  manoeuvres  of  the  game  to  escape  us,  our 
bad  shots,  the  enumeration  of  the  spoils,  and  a  hundred  interest-* 
ing  details.  Here,  in  the  forest  and  field,  we  compromise  nothing, 
and  find  renewed  strength,  health,  honour,  fortune;  none  of  these 
are  risked  here.  How  far  preferable  to  balls,  card-tables,  mas* 
querades,  and  the  vapid  ^^  enjoyments,"  as  they  are  called,  of  the 
great  world.  Thus  we  ruminate  while  halting  a  short  time  beneath 
one  of  the  leafy  fathers  of  the  forest.  Our  predilections  are  our 
masters. 

No  more  can  meditation  reflect  or  moralise.  ^^  Silence  I "  cries 
one  of  the  most  experienced  of  the  gardes  de  chasse,  who  came  up 
half  breathless."  ^^  oilence  I  Haste  I  form  a  semicircle — form  away 
there  to  the  right."  We  formed,  about  thirty  yards  apart,  in  a 
piece  of  cleared  ground  in  a  forest  opening,  and  quick  the  rest  of 
our  party  are  in  place.  ^^  Listen !  the  battue  are  driving  all  down 
the  vale  towards  us."  We  stretch  across  the  whole  plat  ^^  All 
but  you  are  in  place,  gentlemen."  Two  large  beech-trees  stood  at 
just  the  distance  from  each  other  that  we  should  have  stood  had 
the  ground  been  open,  as  if  placed  to  be  of  our  party.  Close  up 
behind  one  of  these  we  stood  watching  and  looking  up  the  valley. 
It  was  nearly  noon,  and  I  felt  hungry.  Taking  a  biscuit  from  my 
pocket,  I  nibbled  a  little  while  in  full  observation  of  some  ap- 
proaching event,  I  knew  not  what. 

The  time  seemed  long.  The  shouts  of  the  battue  had  not  yet 
reached  our  ears.  In  vain  we  looked  up  the  vale  into  the  forest 
until  our  eyes  ached.  Presently  an  indistinguishable  noise  was 
heard  in  front..  We  had  just  swallowed  a  small  glass  of  brandy 
filled  from  our  **  gourde,"  for  we  most  of  us  had  followed  our  old 
huntsman's  example.  Nearer  seemed  to  approach  the  confusion  of 
sounds  which  had  but  a  little  before  commenced.    I  looked  at  the 
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cap  of  my  gun ;  all  was  in  order.     Presently  the  noise  in  front  of 
the  semicircle  we  had  formed  across  the  valley  opening  yet  fuither 
increased.    It  was  not  »  mere  barking  of  dogs  alone,  it  was  howl- 
ing, roaring;  in  fact,  a  tremendous  hubbub.    Jackdaws,  crowt, 
and  ravens  gave  out  their  cries  of  alarm  overhead.    The  bonghs 
of  the  trees  shook,  and  the  branches  crackled.     The  whole  forest 
vale  seemed  to  be  in  terror.     Louder  and  louder  became  the  noise. 
The  batteurs  played  their  part  well.     All  at  once  the  brash  and 
underwood  not  far  from  myself  and  one  of  our  party  were  a^tated, 
and  in  a  few  seconds  out  sprang  an  enormous  boar,  with  kr^ 
menacing  tusks  and  huge  shaggy  head,  his  eyes  flashing  fire.    He 
rushed  forward,  boundmg  tortuously  along,  as  swift  as  a  railway 
train.  My  companion,  at  no  great  distance,  was  taken  by  surprise, 
and,  lettmg  his  gun  fall,  attempted  to  mount  up  the  tree  under 
which  he  had  stood.    The  boar  brushed  the  skirt  of  his  coat,  bat 
did  no  more,  passing  onward.     All  at  once  a  second  boar  rushed 
by,  then  a  third,  and  fourth.     Both  my  barrels  went  off,  but  I 
saw  nothing  fall.     Another  shot  was  fired,  and  the  last  boar  fell, 
but  rose  again,  and  disappeared  within  the  dense  underwood.  The 
dogs  followed  in   full  cry.     The  hunters  now  came  un,  and, 
examining  the  ground,  discovered  blood  where  the  boar  haa  fallen 
on  the  snow.     It  was  clear  that  the  animal  had  been  wounded, 
but  it  might  still  run  half  a  league  before  it  dropped  finally.  It  was 
considered  folly  to  pursue  the  animal.    It  woula  be  better  to  take- 
the  route  of  those  unhurt,  for  the  wounded  animal  must  soon  tSSi 
exhausted,  and  the  unwounded  must  not  be  missed.  Such  was  the 
general  opinion,  and  it  being  th&t.-of  the  old  huntsman  as  weH,  it 
prevailed.  •^        •, 

A  halt  took  place  after  a  Shase  of  some  length,  and  a  hurried 
refreshment  of  the  inner  mali  'was  agreed  upon,  together  with  t 
sip  of  eau-de-vie  by  some  of  ^he  more  wearica  after  a  consideraUe 
run  on  the  track  of  the  pigs.  « 

My  late  companion,  a  law  student,  had  bound  me  to  secresy  as 
to  the  fact  of  his  attempting  to  mount  a  tree  out  of  the  way  when 
the  boar  passed.  I  kept  his  secret.  *  He  now  told  me  that  an  idea 
had  come  into  his  head  of  a  particular  nature.  I  asked  if  it  re- 
lated to  Justinian's  or  any  other  code  of  the  law  he  was  studying. 
He  replied  in  the  negative,  but  that  he  felt  his  honour  at  stake  on 
any  discovery  of  his  incapacity  as  a  sportsman.  He  had  twice 
compromised  his  valour  before  my  eyes,  and  he  would  fkin  repair 
his  fault. 

^^  Besides,"  said  he,  ^^  I  dare  not  return  to  the  college  without 
carrying  to  madame,  the  lady  of  the  principal,  a  hure.  I  promised 
to  make  her  such  an  offering.    How  else  can  I  do  it?** 

'^  I  do  not  comprehend,"  I  observed. 

^^  Listen,  then,  a  moment.    The  huntsman  who  wounded  the 
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boar  has  assured  me  that  the  animal  cannot  get  very  far  away,  and 
that  by^  perseverinp;  in  following  his  track  by  the  blood  that  flowed 
from  him  in  such  abundance,  it  is  easy  enough  to  find,  and  despatch 
him  at  leisure.  This  man  is  too  cunning  himself  to  permit  the 
animal  to  escape*  He  will  do  this  himself  when  we  give  up ;  he 
will  follow  the  trail  alone.    You  comprehend  me?" 

"  Yes,  I  understand." 

"  Well,  then,  be  secret.  You  must  know  that  I  am  determined 
to  anticipate  the  man,  and  to  follow  the  track  of  the  beast  myself 
to  the  very  last — ^yes,  that  I  am.  Ay,  even  if  I  go  for  it  to  the 
columns  of  Hercules  or  march  to  the  world's  end,  like  the  Wander- 
ing Jew.  You  will  come  with  me,  won't  you?  You  shall  be  my 
Nisus,  I  will  be  your  Euryalus.  What  a  glorious  thing  for  us  if 
we  should  be  successful  I  Something  tells  me  we  shall.  What 
risk  do  we  run  in  making  the  attempt?  None  at  all !  We  have 
only  to  make  a  pretence  of  having  lost  our  party." 

^^  The  more  adventurous  the  risk,  the  more  agreeable  to  me,"  I 
observed.     *^  Lead  on ! " 

We  stole  away:  it  was  easily  done  where  the  undergrowth 
happened  to  be  dense,  and  we  were  out  of  sight  in  a  moment. 
Behold  us  gliding  furtively  among  the  bushes  like  two  terriers 
scenting  blood.  The  rest  of  o|ur  friends  had  no  anxiety  about 
our  absence.  The  professor  had  taken  care  to  give  no  one  else  of 
;  ^^he  party  even  a  half  confidence  of  his  design,  as  they  would  have 
*  nughed  at  him  in  their  sleeve  as  a  half-sportsman.  No  matter; 
we  set  out,  oftentimes  finding,  and  as  oiPten  missing  the  trail,  which 
it  cost  us  some  time  ta  fall  in  with  again.  One,  two  hours  passed  in 
this  way.  Was  there  never  to  be  an  eod  to  our  uulucky  pursuit, 
80  secret  and  still  so  luckless.  t 

"Soho,  soho !"  cried  the  professor. ' 

"  What  have  you  found?'  I  exclaimed. 

"  See,  see,  what  I  have  picked  up  I" 

^^  What  the  deuce  I  One  of  the  tusks  of  the  boar,  as  I.  live  I 
No  doubt  vomited  with  the  blood  he  has  brought  up." 

^^  He  is  wounded  in  the  head,  no  doubt — he  is  half  dead." 

"Courage,"  I  replied;  "  we  shall  find  him." 

"Provided  he  has  not  much  strength  left.     Otherwise ^" 

"  What,  are  you  still  afraid  1" 

"  Me  afraid  I     Forward,  my  friend.    You  will  see." 

Upon  this  the  professor  put  on  a  valiant  countenance,  after 
examining  the  tusk,  which  he  put  carefully  into  his  pocket.  Both 
of  them  then  began  to  search  among  the  brushwood.  No  other 
part  of  the  boar  came  to  light.  The  trace  was,  however,  found 
anew,  but  not  without  great  pains  from  unaccustomed  sportsmen. 
It  was  followed  without  success,  and  again  lost,  then  found  and 
followed  again. 
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It  was  evening)  in  the  midst  of  a  small  cluster  of  houses^  whea 
the  pair  come  up  to  the  wounded  animal|  now  scarcely  able  to 
drag  itself  along*  Between  them  three  discharges  of  these  joUy 
huntsmen  were  requisite  to  place  the  hog  at  their  mercy.  Perhara 
one  would  have  sufficed  with  other  sportsmen.  The  two  womd 
fain  be  deemed  clever  sportsmen.  There  they  stood,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  animal,  and,  after  a  minute  or  two  of  conversatioD, 
burst  out  into  a  loud  laugh.  The  one  coolly  seated  himself  upon 
the  dead  animal  and  lit  a  cigar.  The  professor  literally  danced 
for  joy,  then  sang  a  stanza  aild  danced  again. 

To  return  to  the  party  they  had  left  when  they  set  out  to  trace 
the  boar.  They  had  all  got  for  momentary  shelter  into  a  cotta^ 
in  order  to  recount  the  labours  and  result  of  the  day's  sport,  after 
the  death  of  a  noble  stag.  They  could  boast  of  no  more,  save  the 
deer,  to  divide  among  them  all — the  deer  that  had  been  killed 
early  in  the  day.  At  the  same* time  they  were  lost  in  conjecture 
ks  to  what  had  become  of  their  two  friends,  who  had  been  missing 
since  noon — perhaps  lost  their  way.  One  said  a  wolf  had  eaten 
them  up;  others  that  they  had  become  bewildered  in  the  forest. 

^^  If  the  wolf  has  eaten  the  professor,  he  will  have  swallowed  hia 
gun  and  game-bag  of  yellow  leather  as  well,'  observed  another. 
**  They  have  run  down  the  animal's  oesophagus  together." 

.  ^^  He  is  a  famous  sportsman,  for  all  tha^'  said  a  third  of  the 
party.     '^  He  kilb  only  when  no  one  is  in  his  company." 

At  that  moment  the  door  of  the  hut  opened  suddenly,  and  a 
dead  wild  boar  of  enormous  size  was  brought  in  upon  the  shoul- 
ders of  four  woodmen,  who  could  barely  carry  it.  The  professor 
find  his  companion  brought  up  the  rear.  The  former,  extending 
his  hand  and  pointing  to  the  boar,  said: 

^'  This  is  our  game,  gentlemen.  I  have  promised  the  ^  hare.' 
It  is  subject  to  my  promise  to  a  lady  where  I  live.  I  present  all 
the  rest  to  you,  gentlemen,  as  my  contribution  to  a  future  feast 
I  never  hunted  down  a  boar  of  such  a  size  before.  Am  I  not  an 
adept?" 

It  was  remarked  with  what  peculiar  emphasis  he  pronounced 
the  letter  I- — how  the  sound  was  intended  to  be  an  echo  to  the 
sense,  and  to  convey  an  idea  of  a  prowess  that  was  exhibited  in 
no  other  manner  in  relation  to  the  wounded  game  than  has  been 
stated.  Human  vanity  is  multifarious  in  the  modes  of  its  exhibi- 
tion, and  to  get  undue  credit  is  often  more  grateful  than  that  which 
has  the  consciousness  of  meriting  it.  Who  would  imagine  that 
our  friend  had,  as  an  Irishman  would  say,  ^^  only  killed  the  game 
over  again." 
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TowAbds  the  close  bt  the  seventeenth  century,  Simon  Fraser 
and  his  fathet,  "  Thomas  of  Beaufort,"  poor  relations  of  the  Chief 
of  thfe  Frasers,  had  the  pleasure  of  finding  themselves  next  ih  sue* 
cession  to  the  Lovat  peerage  and  extensive  family  estates.  An 
heiress  there  was;  but  Lovat  was  a  male  fief,  and  ^^  Lassie  heir  no 
richt  heir^'  was  a  favourite  maxim  with  the  Frasers.  The  Chief 
himself,  Lord  Lovat,  seems  to  have  been  a  weak  and  witless  per- 
sonage, with  whom  Simon  and  his  sire  did  very  much  as  they 
liked,  and  whom  they  seldom  let  out  of  their  own  eyesight  and 
earshot.  It  is  said  that  Simon  was  virtually,  and  most  unvirtuously, 
the  death  of  hini,  by  inciting  him  to  all  sorts  of  debauchery, 
during  a  visit  they  made  together  to  London, — the  result  of  which 
profligate  excess  on  the  abused  peer's  part,  was  disease  and  death. 
Father  Thomas  has  the  credit  of  having  edified  with  pious  dis- 
course that  death-bed,  which  Son  Simon  has  the  discredit  of 
having  brought  about.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Father  Thomas  lost  no 
time  in  assuming  the  title  of  his  departed  kinsman,  and  claiming 
the  estates ;  while  Son  Simon  took,  as  heir-apparent,  the  style  of 
the  Master  of  Lovat,  and  was  no  longer  to  be  familiarly  quoted  as 
the  Captain. 

What  the  Captain  had  been,  the  Master  was, — and  what  the 
Master  was.  Lord  Lovat  was  to  be, — most  plausible  and  most  per- 
fidious. A  clever  vulpine  intellect  was  Simon's — ^not  without  that 
vulpine  humour  as  well  as  craft  which  the  old  fables,  many  of 
them,  assign  to  versatile  Maitre  Reynard.  Mr.  J.  Hill  Burton 
proves  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  great  natural  ability,  and  of 
considerable  acquirements  in  learning  and  general  culture.  At 
Aberdeen  he  appears  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  that  acquaint- 
ance with  the  classics,  which  he  was  so  fond  of  illustrating  by  more 
or  less  apt  quotation  and  allusion,  throughout  his  long  life.  But 
sagacious  and  accomplished  as  he  may  have  been,  it  must  have 
been  his  plausible  manners  and  wheedling  ways,  his  tact  in  flatteiy, 
his  shrewd  penetration  of  character,  his  adroit  management  of 
other  folks'  foibles,  and  his  masterly  concealment  of  his  own 
duplicity,  to  which  in  the  main  he  was  indebted  for  success  in  life 
— ^such  success,  at  least,  as  ends  in  proscription  and  the  scaffold. 

For  y^rs  and  years  the  Master  of  Lovat  carried  on  an  obstinate 
struggle  against  the  law  (which  bore  hardly  upon  him  as  a  sus*- 
pected  Jacobite)  and  the  powerful  family  of  Atnole,  to  which  the 
heiiress  of  Lovat  tvas  near  of  kin;  struggled  against  them  bv  fraud 
and  by  force,  hf  roundabout  chicanery  and  by  straightforward 
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Iniquity,  to  make  sure  of  the  "  Lovat  country"  in  all  its  ample 
breadth,  and  eventually  establish  his  claim  to  the  peerage.  Simon 

Eersuaded  the  young  heiress  to  elope  with  him — a  scheme  which 
roke  down,  her  Athole  kinsmen  removing  the  young  lady  for 
safety  to  Dunkeld,  and  negotiating  for  her  immediate  marriage 
with  a  Lowland  Fraser,  the  Lord  Saltouu.  Meanwhile,  the 
Highland  Fraser,  Simon  the  subtle,  was  making  himself  more  and 
more  popular  in  the  **  Lovat  country"  by  the  dash  and  daring  of 
his  unscrupulous  character.  Many  loved  him,  some  feared  Mm, 
but  by  nearly  all  he  was  regarded  with  interest,  if  not  fascination, 
as  a  man  of  mettle  and  mark.  A  band  of  devoted  clansmen 
gathered  round  him,  whose  services  were  at  his  beck  and  call,  for 
enterprises  however  dangerous  and  however  unjust.  With  their 
aid  he  became,  in  effect,  military  master  of  the  country.  One  of 
his  achievements  was  the  defeating  a  company  of  gentlemen,  which 
comprised  his  rival  Lord  Saltoun,  Lord  Mungo  Murray,  and  others 
of  high  degree,  on  their  way  northwards  to  visit  Lady  Lovat,  the 
mother  of  the  heiress ;  the  noble  lords  being  captured  by  Simon, 
committed  to  prison,  and  treated  to  a  full  view  of  the  taU  gallows 
erected  on  the  spot  for  their  behoof.  That  same  evening,  hundreds 
came  flocking  to  the  standard  of  the  l^Iaster,  who  had  thus  signally 
appealed  to  arms  in  his  father's  cause  and  his  own;  and  that  same 
night,  Castle  Dounie,  the  stronghold  of  the  Lovats,  was  seized,  the 
lady  made  prisoner,  and  horrible  scenes  of  polluted  ruffianism 
perpetrated  under  that  roof  tree.  Simon  afterwards  set  aside  the 
forced  marriage  thus  brought  about,  and  during  the  prolonged  life 
of  this  unhappy  lady,  he  ventured  on  two  other  matches,— one  of 
them  with  a  scion  of  the  Argyle  family,  who  entirely  sanctioned 
the  inauspicious  alliance.  It  is  said  that  Lady  Lovat  ^^  forgave 
and  was  reconciled  to  the  ruffianly  felon,  who,  in  the  perpetration 
of  what  would  seem  a  purely  gratuitous  crime,  seems  more  like  a 
wretch  under  the  influence  of  demoniac  possession,  than  a  reason- 
able being,  acting  even  upon  the  basest  of  conceivable  human 
motives.  The  unfortunate  woman  remained  in  his  power ;  and  if 
ever  reconciled,  her  magnanimity  only  blackens  his  guilt,  when  we 
are  told  that  he  at  last  treated  the  brutal  assault  and  forced  ceremony 
as  a  youthful  frolic,  which  no  way  impeded  him,  when  the  time 
came,  from  contracting  alliances  which  might  better  advance  his 
views  of  interest  or  ambition."  The  law  he  set  at  defiance;  the 
military,  sent  from  time  to  time,  to  apprehend  not  only  Son 
Simon,  but  Father  Thomas,  and  the  clansmen  who  clave  to  them, 
and  without  qualm  or  question  did  their  behests, — ^these,  too,  the 
Master  of  Lovat  and  his  own  particular  "  following^  contrived  to 
evade,  or  to  rout,  and  in  either  case  to  laugh  to  scorn. 

Father  and  son  were  outlawed  both.    Time  rolled  on,  and  die 
elder  Lovat  was  gathered  to  his  fathers;  and  the  increasing  in 
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fluence  of  the  Atholes,  after  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne,  made  it 
desirable  for  the  lawless  object  of  their  hate  to  retire  beyond  seas. 
So  to  France  Simon  made  his  way  for  a  while,  and  there  exercised 
his  facile  arts  of  political  intrigue.  Now  he  traded  with  ^^  the 
Elector's  party,"  at  the  expense  of  the  Jacobites;  and  then  again, 
with  St.  Germain's  against  St.  James's;  or  probably  with  both  at 
once— each  against  each — ^as  grossly  as  ever  Falstaff  committed 
himself  with  the  merry  wives  of  Windsor,  both  at  the  same  time. 
Like  the  fat  knight,  Simon  met  with  disconcerting  exposure. 
More  than  once  he  had  to  beat  a  retreat  from  the  scene  of  opera^ 
tions.  With  so  many  irons  in  the  fire,-  he  burnt  his  own  fingers. 
He  so  plotted,  and  counterplotted,  as  to  checkmate  himself. 

The  Court  of  St.  Germam's  had  so  little  faith  in  this  supple  ad- 
venturer, that  for  a  considerable  period  of  his  sojourn  in  France, 
official  spies  kept  note  of  his  every  movement,  and  detectives 
knew,  quite  literally,  where  to  have  him,  if  (professionally  speak- 
ing) "  wanted."  He  is  even  said  to  have  passed  a  portion  of  his 
time  in  the  Bastille.  But  the  history  of  his  Continental  ex« 
periences  is  altogether  obscure — enough  so  to  afford  scope  for  a 
variety  of  odd  rumours.  Thus,  by  some  accounts,  he  was  received 
into  the  Society  of  the  Jesuits,  and  became  a  popular  preacher, 
unctuous  exceedingly,  cjuite  a  duck  of  a  pulpiteer  to  "  sit  under." 
If  so,  the  metamorphosis  did  not  prevent  his  keeping  up  his  credit 
with  the  clan,  in  his  ain  countrie,  by  a  sustained  series  of  epistles, 
in  which  his  adherents  were,  as  occasion  might  warrant,  cajolea 
and  coaxed  with  all  sorts  of  promises,  or  reproved,  rebuked,  ex- 
horted with  all  authority. 

Nor  was  un-simple  oimon  forgetful  to  curry  favour  with  the 
House  of  Hanover.  He  quite  gained  the  heart  of  the  Elector^s 
party  by  his  services  on  that  side  in  the  Rebellion  of  1715.  After 
his  escape  from  France,  and  on  the  seeming  strength  of  his  zeal 
against  the  **  Jacobite  rebels,"  he  so  ingratiated  himself  with  the 
Government,  and  so  insinuated  himself  into  the  good  graces  of 
"  sound  Whigs  and  true  Protestants,"  even  of  the  sage  and  sober 
Duncan  Forbes  type,  that  he  was  appointed  Sheriff  of  Inverness- 
shire,  and  was  otnerwise  entrusted  with  powers  of  perilous  issue  in 
such  reckless  hands. 

For  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  Mr.  Burton's  correctness  in 
believing  that  Simon's  inclinations  were  always  with  the  Jacobites. 
As  one  of  that  gentleman's  reviewers  has  observed,  Simon  was  led 
astray  by  interest,  ambition,  and  the  love  of  intrigue  for  its  own 
sake :  but  his  heart  ever  reverted  to  its  first  love.  "  And,  besides, 
he  had  nothing  more  to  gain  from  the  new  dynasty  for  the  per- 
sonal aggrandisement  of  Simon  Fraser,  Lord  Lovat.  His  estates 
were  secured,  his  peerage  was  recognised,  he  enjoyed  offices  of 
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high  trust;  and  he  longed  for  another  scene  on  which  to  display 
his  talents  and  power^  and  to  show  all  Europe  that  he  could  make 
and  unmake  kings.  And  the  Stuarts  could  make  him  a  Duke ; 
while  he  had  nothing  more  to  expect  from  the  House  of  Hanover. 
When  his  equivocal  conduct  led  the  Government  to  strip  him  of 
the  important  offices  which  he  ought  never  to  have  held|  anger 
and  revenge  further  stimulated  his  loyalty  to  the  old  race,  and  his 
hatred  to  the  new  dynasty.*'  But  to  the  very  last^  it  is  added, 
till  disguise  and  hypocrisy  were  no  longer  possible,  his  protesta- 
tions of  loyalty  and  devotion  to  King  George  became  earnest  and 
fervent  exactly  in  proportion  to  his  treachery;  inasmuch  that, 
viewed  in  connexion  with  his  actions,  Simon's  solemn  assevera- 
tions to  Duncan  Forbes,  at  the  rebellion  in  1745,  look  more  like 
the  effects  of  dotage^  than  the  policy  or  dissimulation  of  a  man  of 
66und  mind ;  or  else  past  experience  had  led  him  to  entertain  a 
very  false  idea  of  the  understanding  of  his  friends  and  of  his  own 
consummate  powers  of  deception.  ^^  Indeed,  the  alqio^t  diverting 
effrontery  which,  at  times,  marked  his  conduct  and  porrespondenoe^ 
occasionally  compels*  the  reader,  in  spite  of  himself,  to  lay  asde 
his  virtuous  indignation,  and  give  way  to  laughter  at  the  venerable 
Lovat's  impudent  duplicity — as  one  might  at  the  trickeries  of  a 
rascally  valet  in  a  well-acted  farce,  or  tne  whine  and  cunniiig  of 
an  Irish  beggar.  Though  the  old  fox  was  only  &t  last  caught  in  a 
t;rap  of  his  own  baiting,  it  must  be  felt  that  )ie  was  very  old, 
cruelly  hunted  down,  and  that  he  died 'game,'"  The  unsenti- 
mental may  more  contemptuously  dismiss  so  hoary  a  double-dealer 
in  the  style  of  Chaucer's  couplet, 

Thus  ended  the  fals  knight  with  his  treeoherie. 
That  ever  i-lad  his  life  in  falsness  and  folye ; 

or  perhaps  apply  to  hiip^-on  the  ground  that  a  fellow  of  such 
inhnite/mto  ought  to  have  been  despatched  before  "  Mar^s  year'' 
of  1715,  instead  of  waiting  till  after  the  '4S — the  reflection  of  one 
of  Racine's  heroes, 

Je  meurs  trop  tard ;  voila  tout  le  fruit  de  mea  feintea. 

Dr.  Johnson  used  to  repeat  '*  with  great  energy"  the  following 
lines,  which  Boswell  (who  heard  him  declaim  tnem)  half  believes 
to  have  been  the  doctor's  own,  though  internal  evidence  is  against 
that  hypothesis: 

Pitied  by  gentle  minds  Kzlmabnock  died  \ 
The  brave,  Balmeriko,  were  on  thy  side ; 
Radclipfe,  unhappy  in  his  crimes  of  youth, 
Steady  in  what  he  still  mistook  for  truth. 
Beheld  his  death  so  decently  unmoved. 
The  soft  lamented,  and  the  brave  approved* 
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But  Lovat's  fate  indifferently*  we  view. 
True  to  no  king,  to  no  religion  true : 
«  No  fair  forgets  the  ruin  he  has  done ; 
No  child  laments  the  tyrant  of  his  son  :f 
No  Tory^  pities,  thinking  what  he  was ; 
No  Whig  compassions,  lor  he  left  the  cause ',% 
The  brave  regret  not,  for  he  was  not  brave ; 
The  honest  monm  not,  knowing  him  a  knave.§ 

Horace  Walpole  winds  up  his  narrative  of  the  trial,  of  which  he 
was  80  eager  a  witness,  with  the  remark :  ^^  I  did  not  think  it  possible 
to  fe^l  so  little  as  I  did  at  so  melancholy  a  spectacle,  but  tyranny 
and  villany  wound  up  by  bufibnery  took  off  all  edge  of  con- 
cern." # 

So  white,  and  such  a  traitor !  as  Regan  says.  Or  as  Benedick 
ha$  it,  when  ^^  the  white-bearded  fellow"  takes  part  in  hoaxing 
him,  ^'  Knavery  cannot,  sure,  hide  itself  in  such  reverence."  But 
that  is  greenhorn's  logic ;  and  this  octogenarian  Lovat,  look  you, 
is  every  inch  a  knave. 

Thc^  who  knew  Lord  Lovat  used  to  say,  that  with  aU  his 
duplicity,  faithlessness,  and  cruelty,  his  character  exhibited  no 
redeeming  trait  whatever:  nobody  ever  knew  any  good  of  him. 

Hi3  looks,  too,  were  against  him.  We  are  always  reminded  of 
him  by  Milton's  phrase,  grey  dissimulation.  Mr.  Cnambers,  in  bis 
Traditions  of  Edinburgh,  relates  that  Lovat  was  a  very  frequent 
visitor  of  Lord  Alva's,  in  Mylne's  Square,  whither  the  old  liti- 
gant's numerous  lawsuits  attracted  him  to  the  house  of  the  Lord 
Justice  Clerk;  and  that  Mrs.  Campbell  of  Monzie^  the  judge's 
daughter,  used  to  tell  how,  whenever  she  met  old  Simon  on  the 
^' stair,"  he  would  invariably  take  her  up  in  his  arms  and  kiss  her, 
to  her  infinite  annoyance  and  horror,  ^^he  was  so  ugly."  The  first 
day  of  his  being  brought  to  trial — which  lasted  seven — a  woman 
looked  into  his  coach,  and  said,  ^^  You  ugly  old  dog,  don't  you 
think  you  will  have  that  frightful  head  cut  off?'  To  which, 
nothing  abashed,  the  state-prisoner  replied,  "  You  ugly  old  — ,  I 
believe  I  shall."  Hogarth's  portrait  of  him,  like  the  same  paintei^s 
portraita  of  Fielding  and  of  Bainbridge  the  jailor,  in  the  Com- 
mittee, and  of  Charteris  and  of  Mother  Needham,  in  the  Harlot's 
Progress,  or  again  like  Reynolds's  Sterne  (which  is  Yorick,  with  a 
snatch  of  Tristram),  and  the  Louis  XI.,  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum 

*  The  misuse  of  this  word  is  one  valid  argoment  against  the  great  le^o 
grapher's  authorship  of  this  copy  of  verses. 

Another  compression  quite  fatal  to  Boswell  assignment  of  authorship. 

This  Johnson's  F    Mais  mille  fois  non ! 

These  lines  *'  On  Lord  Lovat's  Execution"  appeared  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  for  April  1747 — in  which  year  Johnson  is  known  to  have  contributed 
some  half-dozen  "  poetical  pieces"  to  that  miscellany.  But  he  was  not  Quite 
capable  of  saoh  slipshod  English  and  such  halting  rhymes  as  disfigure  the  aoove 
verses. 
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at  Oxford — ^is  said  by  Hartley  Coleridge  to  be  so  close  a  resem- 
blance to  the  character,  that  he  doubts  its  likeness  to  the  person. 
The  soul,  objects  the  critic,  is  seldom  quite  so  visible  in  nature; 
at  the  same  time  ho  does  not  find  the  least  fault  with  the  painter 
who  thus  intensifies  and  sublimates  the  physiognomical  indica- 
tions, and  teaches  others  to  see  what  he  sees  himself,  idealising  the 
character,  as  the  painter  of  grace  and  beauty  must  idealise  the 
form  and  feature.  Hartley  adds  that  Lovat  probably  did  look 
sometimes  as  villanous  in  the  Highlands  as  in  Hogarth's  sketch; 
and  that  in  such  cases  there  was  no  danger  of  overstepping  the 
modesty  of  nature. 

Itv^as  after  being  taken  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's  soldiers 
— concealed  in  a  hollow  tree  in  the  middle  of  a  pond,  with  two 
blankets  wrapped  round  his  old  legs* — ("early  in  June  [1746] 
Lord  Lovat  was  discovered  and  taken  prisoner  in  a  small  island  in 
Loch  Morrar,  where  he  had  lived  for  twelve  days  on  oatmeal  and 
water ;") — ^it  was  on  his  way  to  London,  whither  he  was  consi- 
derately brought  by  easy  8tages,.and  while  halting  at  St.  Alban's, 
where  it  suited  his  purpose  to  fall  ill  (an  old  trick  of  his),  that 
Hogarth  had  an  opportunity  of  taking  his  lordship's  portrait.    Dr. 
Webster,  the  physician  called  in  to  attend   Lovat  at  the  White 
Hart  Inn,  was  one  of  Hogarth's  intimate  friends,  and  sent  the 
painter  word  of  Lovat's  presence  at  St.  Alban's.     Down  came 
Hogarth,  post,  and  was  introduced  by  the  physician  to  his  patient, 
who  kissed  him,  as  his  manner  was — ^for  Simon  was  sadly  given 
to  slobbering,  especially  when  treacherously  disposed.     Hogarth 
saw  him  again  repeatedly,  and  had  plenty  of  time  to  make  the 
drawing  from  which  he  rapidly  executed  that  "  amazing  etching,** 
as  Mr.  Sala  calls  it,  in  which  Si  mon  is  supposed  to  be  counting  on 
his  fingers  the  principal  Highland  chieftains,  and  the  number  of 
claymores  they  could  bring  into  the  field  before  the  rebeltion. 
*^  There  are  few  accessories  to  the  portrait.     Old  Simon's  coat  and 
wig — an  astonishing  wig — and  buckled  shoes,  are  quite  enough. 
There  is  not  a  wrinkle  in  his  face,  not  a  crease  in  his  ravenoos- 
looking  hands,  but  tells  of  cunning,  treachery,  and  lawless  de* 
8ire."t 

*  Those  preiernatarally  thick  old  le^  which  excited  the  mirthM  amazement 
of  the  lassie  at  some  Glachan,  who  refused  to  dance  with  the  owner  of  such  a 

^ortentonsly  ponderous  pair^  as  recorded  somewhere  in  the  Autobiographj  of 
)r.  Alexander  Garlyle. 

f  *'  When  the  portrait  was  etched,  a  bookseller  offered  its  weight  in  gold  far 
the  copper-plate  [which  offer  has  been  computed  to  be  about  118/.].  Lovat  w 
quite  as  popular  a  criminal  as  Thurtell  or  as  Palmer.  The  impressions  oodd 
not  be  taken  off  with  sufficient  rapidity  to  supply  the  anxious  purchasers, 
though  the  rolling-press  was  at  work  day  and  night  for  eight  or  ten  days.  For 
several  weeks  Hogarth  received  money  at  the  rate  of  twelve  pounds  a  day  for 
prints  of  his  etohing/'—Sala's  William  Hogarth^  oh.  ix. 
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Indeed^  the  author  of   ^^  Captain   Dangerous"    expresses   an 
opinion,  that  never  was  there,  in  the  annals  of  villany^  such  an 
ancient  disreputable  reprobate  as  this  same  Simon  Fraser.     The 
Abb^  Dubois  might  be  a  sufficiently  atrocious  rogue,  and  Gharteris 
was  bad  enough  in  all  (or  beyond  all)  conscience — both  the  Don* 
and  the  Abb6  being  cheats,  and  ruffians,  and  profligates,  and  the 
former  an  usurer  to  boot;  but  Lovat,   Mr.  Sala  insists,  was  all 
these,  and  something  more.     ^^  A  finished  scamp  in  early  life, 
Captain  Fraser  narrowly  escaped  a  capital  conviction  for  a  hideous 
outrage  upon  a  lady  whom  he  abducted  and  forced  to  marry  him. 
He  ratted  to  and  from  St.  James's  and  St.  Germain's  a  hundred 
times.    He  whs  as  consummate  a  hypocrite  as  he  was  impudent  a 
cynic.    He  lied,  and  cozened,  and  played  fast  and  loose  with  the 
English  government,  until  he  was  nearly  eighty  years  of  age.     At 
last  they  had  him  on  the  hip,  and  the  executioner  swept  his 
wicked,  clever,  plotting  old  head  off  his  decrepit  shoulders.     He 
was  as  flowery  as  Bar^re,  and  as  bloodthirsty  as  Fouquier-Tinville. 
He  was  as  treacherous  as  Reynard  the  Fox,  and  as  astute  as 
Machiavelli.     He  was  as  malicious  as  Voltaire,  and  as  depraved  as 
Aretin,  and  as  cruel  as  Claverhouse;  and  he  died  with  a  high- 
flown  Latin  quotation  in  his  mouth,  Dulce  et  deoorum  est  pro 
faJtrid  mon^  just  after  he  had  given  utterance  to  a  heartless  witti- 
cism— ^  the  very  fiend's  arch-mock.'  "f 

^^Old  Simon  had  been  in  alternate  correspondence  with  the 
Stuarts  and  the  Guelphs  for  years;  but  he  was  false  to  the  last,  and 
while  protesting  his  unalterable  devotion  to  King  George's  govern- 
ment, was  sending  his  son,  the  Master  of  Lovat,  with  the  Clan 
Fraser,  to  join  the  Pretender.  He  would  doubtless  have  betrayed 
Charles  Edward,  had  there  been  time ;  but  CuUoden  came,  and 
Simon's  last  trump  was  played." 

Hugh  Miller^s  Cromarty  reminiscences  include  the  following 

^'  horrible  verse,"  as  he  caUs  it,  of  a  rude  song  he  heard  repeated 

by  the  natives,  expressive  of  their  triumph  at  Duke  William's 

success  at  CuUoden,  and  of  the  estimate  set  on  Simon  Fraser's 

deserts: 

Loyat's  head  i'  the  pat. 

Horns  and  a'  thegither^ 
We'll  mak  brose  o'  that. 

An'  gie  the  swine  their  sapper. 

The  old  man's  tactics  in  putting  forward  his  son  in  the  rising  of 
the  '45,  was  exquisitely  characteristic  of  his  manoeuvring,  selfish, 
perfidious  nature.     Hardly  less  characteristic  was  it  of  his  short- 

*  Don  Francisco,  otherwise  Gharteris. 

t  The  mair  mitchief  the  better  sport,  remarked  the  old  gentleman,  On  the 
scaffold,  when,  some  of  the  wood-wcrk  having  given  way«  numbers  of  persona 
were  thrown  to  Uie  gronnd,  and  two  crashed  to  death. 
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sightedness  and  tendency  to  over-reach  himself.  It  occnned  to 
him  that  be  might  give  Prince  Charlie  the  use  of  his  clan^  vhik 
he  himself  professed  to  stand  by  King  George.  So  he  bade  \m 
underlings  muster  the  clan,  and  he  summoned  his  son,  a  lad  of 
eighteen,  from  college  at  St.  Andrew's,  and  forced  him  to  afisume 
the  appearance  of  a  rebellious  young  chief,  ^^  determined  to  muster 
and  lead  away  the  clan  for  the  service  of  the  chevalier,  against  the 
will  of  an  aged  father,  unable  by  personal  infirmitv  to  prevent 
him."  In  one  letter  to  President  Forbes  he  whiningly  complains 
that  his  son,  when  he  ventures  to  remonstrate  with  him,  onlj 
^^  smiles  and  laughs."  In  another,  he  describes  the  youth  as  flying 
in  his  face  '^  like  a  wild  cat,"  whenever  he  but  speaks  of  his  foUy. 
Duncan  Forbes  intimates  in  reply  that,  in  these  critical  times,  the 
Master  of  Lovat's  conduct,  as  represented  by  his  father,  may  be 
the  ruin  of  that  father  and  his  lamily.  This  intimation  rouses 
Lovat  to  protest  that  such  injustice  would  shame  th^  Turk  himself. 
^'  Am  I  my  lord,  the  first  man  that  has  made  a  good  estate,  and 
saw  it  destroyed  in  his  own  time  by  the  foolish  actings  of  aoe  un- 
natural son,  who  prefers  his  own  extravagant  fancies  to  the  solid 
advice  of  ane  aflectionate  old  father?"  Whereas,  in  point  of  fitctf 
the'  relation  of  father  to  son  at  this  crisis  resembled  rather  that  of 
Francis  Norton  to  his  sire,  in  Wordsworth's  poem,  when  the  young 
man  said, 

0  Father  1  rUe  not  in  this  fray — 

The  hairs  are  vhite  iipon  your  head ; 

Dear  Pather,  hear  me  when  I  say 

It  is  for  you  too  late  a  day. 

Simon  was  another  Syphax,  seducing  another  Jubfi. 

Can  such  dishonest  thoughts 
Else  up  in  man !  wonldst  thou  seduce  qiy  youth 
To  do  an  act  that  would  destroy  my  honot^*  P 

Syphax,  I  fear  ikat  hoary  head  ofihine 
Abounds  too  much  in  our  Numidian  wiles. 

Or  even  granting  the  young  man  to  have  been  no  unwillin|;  tool, 
or  agent,  of  old  Simon's  perfidy,  still  is  one  prompted  to  rate  the 
fox  of  a  father  in  Shakspea^iaif)  s^yle,  ^nd  say, 

-Shame  to  thy  silver  hair. 


ThoTi  mad  misleader  of  thy  brain-sick  son ! — 
What,  wilt  thou  on  th^  death-bed  play  the  ruffiaiu 
And  seek  jfor  sorrow  with  thy  spectacles  P 
O,  where  is  faith  P    0,  where  is  loyalty  P 
If  it  be  banish'd  from  the  frosty  head. 
Where  shall  it  find  a  harbour  m  ihe  earth  P  .  .  . 
Why  art  thou  old,  and  vant'st  experience  P 
Or  wherefore  dost  abuse  it  if  thou  bast  it  ? 

Warily  the  old  chief  kept  aloof,  personally^  frou^  H^  fx9S\  I^>^ 
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writing  ultra-loyal  letters  to  the  man  against  whose  life  he  had 

Eractised,  President  Forbes — who,  as  his  neighbour,  grievously 
ainpered  his  movements  and  so  complicated  his  accounts;  and 
now  sending  assurances  to  Lochiel  of  **  My  service  to  the  Prince ; 
I  will  aid  you  what  I  can ;  but  my  prayers  are  all  I  can  give  you 
at  present."  Verily  the  tnefiectual  fervent  prayer  of  an  un- 
righteous man  availeth — pot  much. 

The  Prince  had  been  particularly  eager  to  secure  Simon,  to 
whom  he  sent^  through  Lochiel,  very  urgent  solicitations  to  join 
him;  and  in  order  to  strengthen  these  appeals,  Charles  forwarded  to 
him,  through  the  same  channel,  his  patents  as  Duke  of  Fraser,  and 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  northern  snires.  Duke  the  old  double- 
dealer  would  be  if  he  could.  But,  seeing  there  was  a  Guelph  at 
St.  James's  who,  if  things  went  wrong  here  in  the  north,  might 
gar  him  ken  he  had  a  crick  in  his  neck — why,  he  would  and  he 
would  tiot.  He  halted  between  two  opinions.  He  was  in  a  strait 
betwixt  two  courses. 

He  therefore  wisely  cast  about 

All  wajs  he  could  t'  insure  his  throat. 

Naturally  this  (literally)  circumspection — this  wily  circumvention 
—by  no  me^ns  suited  the  Prince,  and  the  tainted  name  of  Lovat 
came  to  stii^k  in  his  i^ostrils.  They  never  met  but  once,  and  that 
was  when  Charles  made  his  way  from  the  fatal  iie)d  of  CuUoden  to 
Gortuleg,  where  Simon  was  then  residing.  As  Earl  Stanhope 
observed^  it  was  the  first  and  last  meeting  between  them;  but 
spfiall  yfSLB  thie  sympathy  or  consolation  which  the  young  prince 
received  from  the  hoary,  and  now  despairing,  intriguer;  who, 
while  ph^rles  exclaimed  on  the  ruip  of  his  cause,  forgot  even  the 
common  courtesy  of  a  host,  and  they  parted  in  mutual  djspleasurp. 

Charles  coipmenced  his  wanderings,  and  Lovat  betook  himself 
for  a  hidii)g-plac^  to  one  of  the  wildest  tracts  of  Inverness-shire. 
There  in  4ue  time  he  was  taken,  wrapt  in  a  blanket,  and  crouch- 
ing in  the  hollow  of  an  old  tree  (meet  emblem  of  his  old,  hollow, 
treacherous  self),  upon  an  islet  or  inch  in  the  centre  of  a  loch. 

From  the  hollow  tree  he  is  conveyed  to  the  bar  of  the  House 
of  Lords.  There  Horace  Walpole  scrutinises  him  searchingly, 
and  pronounces  him  to  be  far  from  having  thos^  abilities  for  which 
he  had  been  so  cried  up.  "  He  saw  Mr.  Pelham  at  a  distance  and 
called  ^  him,  and  ^ked  him  if  it  were  worth  while  to  make  all 
this  iuss  to  take  off  a  grey  head  fourscore  years  old."  It  does  not 
seem  to  have  occurred  to  the  octogenarian,  that  wily  ways  in  an 
old  man  may  beget  rather  impatient  dislike  than  compassionate 

indulgei^ce* 

But  thus  it  is :  the  age  of  crafty  men 
Is  loathsome;  youth  contrives  to  carry  off 
Dissimulation;  we  may  intersperse 
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Extenuating  passages  of  strength, 
Ardonr,  vivacity,  and  wit — ^may  turn 
E'en  guile  into  a  voluntary  grace,— 
But  one's  old  age,  when  graces  drop  away 
And  leave  guile  the  pure  staple  of  our  lives — 
Ah,  loathsome!* 

Three  months  after  that  Christmas-day  letter  of  Walpole's  from 
which  we  have  just  quoted,  he  entertains  his  constant  correspon- 
denty  Sir  Horace  of  Florence,  with  details  of  the  proceedings  b 
court.  Not  George  Selwyn  himself  more  dearly  loved  an  execu- 
tion than  his  crony  Horace  did  a  good  trial,  especially  with  so 
piquant  a  prisoner  at  the  bar.  ^^  I  have  been  living  at  old  Lovat's 
trial.  ...  It  lasted  seven  days;  the  evidence  was  as  strong  as 

;09sible;  and  after  all  he  had  denounced,  he  made  no  defence. . . . 
^he  old  creature's  behaviour  has  been  foolish,  and  at  last  indecent 
I  see  little  of  parts  in  him,  nor  attribute  much  to  that  cunning  for 
which  he  is  so  famous;  it  might  catch  wild  Highlanders;  but  the 
art  of  dissimulation  and  flattery  is  so  refined  and  improved,  that  it 
is  of  little  use  now  where  it  is  not  very  delicate."  rlis  bearing  at 
the  trialf  has  been  described  as  a  strange  compound  of  meanness, 
levity,  and  courage ; — sometimes  he  would  be  writing  to  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland  for  mercy,  and  pleading  how  he  had  carried  his 
Royal  Highness  in  his  arms,  when  a  child,  about  the  parb  of 
Kensington  and  Hampton  Court — sometimes  he  would  strive  by 
chicanery  to  perplex  or  rebut  the  proofs  against^  him — and  some- 
times he  would  indulge  in  ridiculous  jests.  Being  asked  if  he  had 
anything  to  say  to  one  of  the  witnesses,  Sir  Everard  Falkener,  be 
replied.  No ;  but  that  he  was  his  humble  servant,  and  wished  him 
joy  of  his  young  wife.  "  The  two  last  days  he  behaved  ridi- 
culously, joking,  and  making  everybody  laugh  even  at  the 
sentence.  .  .  .  When  he  withdrew  he  said,  *  Adieu,  my  lords,  we 
shall  never  meet  again  in  the  same  place.'l  He  says  he  will  be 
hanged ;  for  that  his  neck  is  so  short  and  bended,  that  he  should 
be  struck  in  the  shoulders."     As  it  turned  out,  however,  when 


*  Robert  Browning,  King  Victor  and  King  Charles,  ii.  1. 

f  Dean  Ramsay  accounts  the  following  one  of  the  most  "  touehinjr  aoee- 
dotes"  which  are  traditionary  of  Lovat *8  luifortnnate  period.  On  old  Simon's 
return  from  the  trial  at  Westminster  Hall,  after  his  condemnation  and  seiiteiicf> 
he  saw  out  of  the  coach  window  a  woman  selling  the  sweet  yellow  goosebernes, 
which  recalled  the  associations  of  vouth  in  his  native  land.  "  Stop  a  minQW 
cried  the  old  scoffer,  who  knew  nis  days  on  earth  were  numbered ;  ''stop  t 
minute,  and  gie  me  a  ha'porth  o'  honev  blobs" — as  if  he  had  gone  back  in  fosd 
recollection  to  his  schoolooy  days  in  the  High-street  of  Edinburgh,  when  hoae^ 
blobs  had  been  among  the  pet  luxuries  of  his  young  life. — ^Reminboesces « 
Scottish  Life,  ftc.  Second  Series,  p.  216. 

J:  Earl  Stanhope  charges  Brron  with  appropriating  this  valedictioa  (<* 
ediction),  without  aoknowled^ment,  to  his  Israel  Bertaocio. 
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the  day  came,  though  he  was  so  &ty  and  his  neck  so  unusually 
short  and  thick,  his  head  was  chopped  off  at  a  single  blow. 

The  condemnation,  prison-days,  and  execution  of  Lovat  remind 
us,  in  sundry  particulars,  of  the  analogous  fate  and  bearing  of 
Francisco  de  Carbajal — that  large,  fat,  aged,  cynical  busybody  in 
the  affairs  of  Pizarro  and  Peru.  When  his  doom  was  communi- 
cated to  Carbajal,  he  heard  it  with  his  usual  indifference:  "  They 
can  but  kill  me,"  was  his  consolatory  reflection.  Many  came  to 
see  him  in  his  confinement — from  curiosity  to  gaze  on  a  warrior 
whose  name  was  so  bruited  abroad;  and  Carbajal,  wc  are  told, 
showed  no  unwillingness  to  talk  with  them,  though  it  was  in  those 
sallies  of  caustic  humour  in  which  he  usually  indulged  at  the 
expense  of  his  hearer.  He  was  carried  to  execution  on  a  hurdle, 
or  rather  in  a  basket,  drawn  by  two  mules:  his  arms  were 
pinioned,  and,  as  his  bulky  body  was  being  forced  into  this  mise- 
rable conveyance,  he  exclaimed,  ^^  Cradles  for  infants,  and  a  cradle 
for  the  old  man,  it  seems !"  He  died  as  he  had  lived,  with  a  jest 
upon  his  lips,  says  Prescott, — who  calls  him  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary characters  of  those  dark  and  turbulent  times;  the  more 
extraordinary  from  his  great  age;  for,  at  the  period  of  his  death, 
he  was  in  his  eighty-fourth  year.  But  there  are  exceptional  and 
highly  exceptionable  old  fellows,  of  every  character,  and  clime, 
and  creed,  who  delight  in  a  iumuUej  doux  or  (to  ordinary  thinkers) 
quite  the  reverse,  like  the  vieillard  in  Boileau — 

L'espoir  d'un  doux  tumulte  ^chanffant  son  courage, 
II  ne  sent  plus  le  poids  ni  les  glaces  de  Page. 

But  now  it  is  time  to  part  with  Lovat,  and  that  must  be  on  the 
scaffold  itself.    For, 

•tbou  old  unhappy  traitor, 


Briefly  thyself  remember. — Ihe  sword  is  out 
That  must  destroy  thee. 

He  was  beheaded  on  the  9th  of  April,  1747,  and,  by  Horace 
Walpole's  account,  died  extremely  well,  without  passion,  affecta- 
tion, buffoonery,  or  timidity.  "  His  behaviour  was  natural  and 
intrepid.  He  professed  himself  a  Jansenist;  made  no  speech,  but 
sat  down  a  little  while  in  a  chair  on  the  scaffold,  and  talked  to 
the  people  round  him."  Then  it  was  that  he  cited  the  famous 
Duke  et  decorum  estpropatrid  mori — ^with  the  sentiment  of  which 
noble  line  from  Horace  no  man  was  ever  less  strongly  imbued, 
except  perhaps,  maliciously  suggests  Lord  Mahon,  its  writer. 

Quietly  the  old  man  knelt  down  at  the  block.  Without  delay 
he  gave  the  sign  to  the  executioner.  And,  as  we  have  said,  one 
blow,  well  aimed  and  vigorously  struck  home,  sufEced. 

PfiL£-M£L£. 
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We  left  Veit  in  a  critical  situation,  bathed  in  blood  and  sense- 
less, his  horse  dead  by  his  side.  The  rays  of  the  morning  son 
played  round  his  pallid  face,  when  the  sound  of  a  human  roice 
aroused  him  from  his  death-like  trance ;  he  tried  to  raise  himself, 
but  he  was  seized  with  such  acute  pain  in  Tiis  arm  that  he  sank 

Sowerless  to  the  earth  again.  Once  more  the  voice  penetrated 
own  the  fearful  depths,  "Give  me  some  sigil  that  you  live, 
unhappy  one !     I  will  attempt  to  save  you ! " 

Mustering  all  his  strength,  Veit  exclaimed,  "  Save  me ! " 

Then  all  was  hushed  above,  but  not  long  after  human  voices 
seemed  approaching  nearer  and  nearer,  and  a  man  was  let  doivn 
bound  fast  by  strong  cords.  He  raised  the  youth  gently  in  his 
arms,  and  at  a  signal  from  him  they  were  both  drawn  slowly  op 
to  the  ground  above,  where  Yeit's  strength  failing  him  again,  he 
closed  his  eyes  as  if  for  ever. 

When  he  recovered  he  found  himself  in  k  miserable  cabin.  A 
young  woman  stood  by  his  side  anxiously  watching  him,  while  an 
old  peasant  woman,  wno  seemed  to  understand  what  she  was  about, 
had  just  carefully  bandaged  his  severely  wounded  head,  and  was 
binding  up  his  bruised  arms  with  healing  herbs,  while  five  children 
of  different  ages  were  crowding  round  her,  some  looking  very  sad, 
while  others  had  even  tears  in  their  eyes.  At  his  feet  stood  a 
man  with  his  hands  clasped,  and  apparently  pra3ring ;  joyfully  he 
dropped  his  eyes  from  heaven  to  the  youth  when  he  gave  mgns  of 
returning  life. 

**  Accept  my  thanks,"  murmured  the  invalid,  in  a  feeble  voicCt 
to  those  standing  round  hiih,  as  he  pressed  the  hands  of  the  nearest. 
^^  I  should  have  been  dead  long  ago  had  it  not  been  for  you. 
Accept  my  thanks," 

The  man  approached  him  with  noiseless  steps,  and  begged  him 
in  a  subdued  tone: 

^'Do  not  thank  so  much,  Sir  Veit^  keep  quiet^  and  do  not 
move;  you  are  very  iU,  but  Heaven  will  mercifully  hear  our 
prayers,  and  grant  that  our  care  of  you  may  not  be  vnin^  aUow 
you  to  get  Btrong  and  well  as^ain," 

^^  How  do  you  know  me?  asked  the  youth,  looking  at  the  man 
with  half-closed  eyes. 
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^^  Oh^  I  have  often  been  in  ihe  city^  and  everybody  there  knowa 
the  handsome  Six  Veit  Bttt  pray  do  not  speak  so  much^  rather 
close  your  eyelids  and  try  to  sleep.  You,  my  boy/'  he  added, 
turning  to  one  of  the  little  ones,  ^^  run  into  town  and  tell  the  gen- 
tlemen at  the  castle  that  Sir  Veit  is  lying  here  very  ill,  and  beg 
them  to  oome  and  see  after  him,  and  to  send  him  clothes  and  clean 
lin^n." 

Away  the  dark-haired  lad  hurried,  and  returned  well  laden, 
tif(er  an  abdence  of  a  oouple  of  hours. 

'^  Here,  father,"  he  said,  ^^  the  noble,  gracious  gentlemen  send 
clothes  and  money.  YoU  are  to  take  ^ood  care  of  the  gentleman, 
but  they  cannot  come  in  this  dirty  cabin  to  visit  him." 

The  father  looked  with  displeasure  at  the  lo(|uacious  boy,  while 
Veit  closed  his  eyes  more  firmly  to  prevent  the  tears  from  flowing 
at  this  unkind  message. 

Of  the  many  young  men  who  called  themselves  his  friends 
while  taking  part  in  their  noisy  drinking  bouts,  not  one  came  to 
the  sufierer's  sick  bed,  only  poor  strangers  attended  upon  him  day 
and  night,  with  the  indefatigable  care  parents  show  a  son,  or  sisters 
a  brother.  At  length  Veit's  youthful  constitution,  aided  by  tender 
nursing,  triumphed,  and  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight  he  was  enabled 
to  leave  his  bed,  and  take  one  or  two  turns  on  the  road  before 
the  cabin  at  a  slow  pace.  The  sun  shot  down  his  warm  invigo- 
rating beams,  antl  Veit,  his  soul  deeply  tnoved,  gazed  up  into  the 
blue,  cloudless  sky. 

Gradually,  better  thoughts  took  possession  of  his  mind,  and,  as 
if  illuminated  by  a  thousand  torches,  the  events  of  the  past  month 
stood  forth  in  all  their  hideousness  before  his  mental  eye. 
,  ^^My  unfortunate  inclination  for  drink,"  he  muttered  to  himself, 
'^was  the  first  cause  of  my  nobler  feeling  being  blunted;  in  a  fit 
of  intoxication  I  became  ungrateful  towards  an  animal  which  had 
saved  my  life,  and  which  was  more  attached  to  me  than  the  many 
human  beings  who  have  since  called  themselves  my  friends;  when 
overheated  by  wine,  in  arrogance  and  presumption  I  have  com- 
mitted many  a  foUv,  many  a  sin,  which  in  my  sober  senses  I  would 
not  have  done,  ana  it  was  this  despicable  passion  which  brought 
me  so  near  death's  door." 

While  he  was  thus  communing  with  himself,  the  dark-haired 
boy,  who  was  his  particular  favourite,  came  running  up  to  him, 
crying,  as  he  clapped  his  hands, 

^^  Oh,  what  a  blessing  it  is  that  you  are  again  able  to  enjoy 
God's  dear  sun  I     We  are  all  so  delighted  at  your  recovery." 

^^  Are  you  all  so  fond  of  me,  then?  "  asked  the  youth,  who  was 
much  mstified  at  the  little  fellow's  speech. 

"  To  be  sure  we  are,"  was  the  reply.  "  We  pray  every  day  for 
you,  and  only  yesterday  I  heard  my  father  say  to  iny  niother, 
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^  Sir  Veit  has  an  excellent  disposition,  he  would  become  a  Teiy 
good  man  if  he  would  not  live  with  those  bad  people.* " 

"  I  will  try  to  improve,"  said  Veit,  in  an  undertone,  and  with 
downcast  eyes  ^  ^^  and  never  will  I  forget  what  I  owe  to  you  all. 
You  are  very  poor,  are  you  not?"  he  added. 

"  Ah,  yes,  we  are,"  replied  the  boy  ;  **  we  are  often  very  badly 
off,  and  mother  cries  when  she  sees  us  almost  starving  ;  but  once 
we  were  in  better  circumstances,  father  had  a  nicer  cottage  than 
this  one,  and  fields  besides,  which  he  carefully  cultivated,  and 
which  maintained  us  all.  But  when  his  right  arm  became  para- 
lysed, he  was  obliged  to  sell  everything  because  he  could  not  work 
any  more,  and  the  small  sum  he  received  is  now  consumed." 

**  And  how,"  asked  Veit,  sympathisingly,  *•  did  this  misfortane 
happen  to  your  father?" 

"  I  will  tell  you,"  replied  the  boy.  **  He  was  once  standing 
outside  his  cottage  looking  with  pleasure  at  the  full  golden  ears 
which  almost  bent  to  the  ground  beneath  their  already  half  ripe 
burden,  when  the  huntsman's  horn  sounded  from  the  woods,  and  a 
tall  stag  bounded  right  across  the  road  past  him;  iromediatelj 
afterwards  two  huntsmen  on  horseback  appeared  in  pursuit  of  the 
animal;  they  were  followed  by  a  couple  of  hounds  and  serenl 
huntsmen. 

'^^Let  us  ride  through  the  fields,'  cried  one  to  the  other, 
and  burst  into  a  fit  of  demon-like  laughter.  My  fiither  having 
heard  what  he  said  planted  himself  in  the  road  before  them, 
and  enraged  that  the  laborious  exertions  of  a  year  should 
be  trodden  to  the  ground  by  the  horses,  he  cried,  rather  im- 
petuously, ^The  wood  is  wide  and  long;  there  are  but  few  fields 
nere  in  this  neighbourhood — pass  through  the  wood  and  spare  my 
little  nroperty  1' 

^^  One  was  already  turning  off,  when  the  other  whispered  some 
unintelligible  words  to  him,  and  they  instantly  prepared  to  ride 
through  the  com.  My  father  could  no  longer  control  himself; 
he  raised  his  scythe  threateningly  once  more,  exclaiming:  '  Spare 
my  property,  if  I  am  to  spare  your  life ! '  *  And  will  you  tolerate 
this,'  cried  the  savage  huntsman  to  his  more  considerate  com- 

? anion.  ^  And  you  call  yourself  a  knight  I  Avenge  your  honour!' 
i'hus  urged  on  to  anger,  he  drew  his  sword  and  cut  my  poor 
father  to  the  ground;  the  other  huntsman  flung  him  into  his 
cottage.  Balms  having  wonderful  healing  powers  were  of  no  use 
to  him,  and  the  arm  which  had  been  struck  became  paralysed. 
But  what  is  the  matter  with  you,  dear  sir?  you  are  pale  and 
tremble." 

Veit  held  both  his  hands  before  his  face  as  scalding  tean 
coursed  down  his  cheeks. 

^^  Good  God  I  and  yet  he  rescued  my  life  and  prayed  for  me! 
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he  cried,  raising  a  glance  full  of  anguish  and  repentance  towards 
Heaven. 

The  boy,  however,  exclaimed,  ^^Tou  are  ill  again;  I  must 
fetch  my  father  "     And  away  he  darted  into  the  cabin. 

This  whole  account  had  such  an  influence  upon  the  youth's 
mind,  that  he  perceived  the  faults  of  his  past  life  as  if  reflected  in 
a  mirror,  and  ne  determined  to  return  to  the  beautiful  simplicity 
of  former  days,  when  he  was  just  and  upright,  could  pray  witn 
purity  of  soul  to  the  gracious  Father  of  all,  and  was  beloved  by 
every  one  around  him. 

Meanwhile  Yeit's  uncle  had  died,  and  his  riper  years  enabled 
him  now  to  regulate  his  own  property.  As  though  a  veil  had 
been  drawn  from  his  eyes,  he  clearly  discerned  the  evil  courses  in 
which  he  had  trodden ;  the  unkind  way  he  had  been  treated  by  his 
friends  when  he  was  hovering  on  the  verge  of  the  grave,  made  the 
idea  of  returning  to  the  capital  hateful  to  him,  and,  above  all,  the 
lily-maiden*s  sweet  image  powerfully  attract^  him  homewards. 
She  often  appeared  to  him  in  dreams,  begging  and  praying  that 
he  would  come  home.  A  feeling  of  peace  had  entered  his  soul 
which  had  long,  long  not  been  there,  and  the  firm  determination 
took  root  in  his  heart  never  to  fall  back  into  the  course  of  sin 
which,  with  horror,  he  owned  he  had  trod.  With  sincere  emotion 
the  good  countryman  perceived  the  youth's  repentance ;  he  pressed 
him  to  his  heart  as  he  cried, 

'^  Heaven  has  riclily  repaid  my  sufferings  by  selecting  me  as  the 
instrument  to  lead  you,  dear  young  gentleman,  back  to  virtue ! " 

After  having  bid  a  hasty  farewell  to  his  cousins,  Veit  joyfully 
prepared  for  his  journey  home  to  his  father's  castle.  The  only 
regret  he  had  was,  that  the  preserver  of  his  life,  notwithstanding 
all  his  entreaties,  would  not  accompany  him. 

'^  Think  of  us,"  said  the  old  man,  in  a  voice  trembling  with 
emotion;  '^ if  the  tranquil  blessed  feelings  which  now  enable  you 
to  raise  your  eyes  with  joy  to  Heaven,  should  threaten  to  desert 
yoa,  and  beware  of,  and  guard  against,  bad  companions  and  wine." 

Thus  they  parted  with  many  a  cordial  shake  of  the  hand.  But 
upon  the  spot  where  the  miserable  cabin  had  stood  a  neat  house 
was  built,  and  in  it  dwelt  a  happy  family,  free  from  care. 

n. 

Those  who  have  been  separated  from  a  beloved  home,  invested 
with  a  thousand  happy  recollections,  can  understand  Veit's  feel- 
ings when  he  beheld  the  battlements  of  his  castle  shining  through 
the  thick  oak  foliage,  and  he  galloped  across  the  rattling  draw- 
bridge into  the  spacious  court-yard.  And  he  who  has  for  a  whole 
year  been  parted  from  a  tried  friend,  and  again  returns  to  his 
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BrmBf  will  comprehend  the  joy  that  made  the  cheeks  of  the  youth 
glow,  when  the  aged  steward,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  pressed  him 
affectionately  to  his  breast.  All  the  inmates  of  the  house  wel- 
comed him  with  pleasure,  but  none  were  so  demonstrative  in  their 
joy  as  Hercules;  he  sprang  up  to  his  beloved  master,  kept  close  to 
him,  seemed  envious  of  the  marks  of  afl^tion  received  by  persons 
around,  and  bounded  high  in  the  air  when  Veit  took  any  notice 
of  him. 

Everything  had  remained  in  the  castle  as  the  young  knight  had 
left  it,  and  it  soon  almost  appeared  to  the  young  man  that  he  had 
not  been  away  at  all,  and  that  the  year  he  haa  spent  at  Prague 
had  merely  been  a  bad  dream.  He  studiously  dismissed  ever/ 
recollection  of  that  period — the  present  bound  him  to  the  days 
when  his  honoured  father^s  eyes  beamed  on  him  with  mild  bene- 
volence, and  he  re-commenced  in  a  new  spirit  those  occupations 
which  had  formerly  made  him  happy.  With  a  deferential  air  he 
listened  to  the  venerable  chaplain's  instructions ;  he  took  pleasure 
in  managing  his  spirited  horses ;  and  he  fenced  and  went  through 
other  manly  exercises  with  his  stout  retainers.  And  as  his  life 
became  more  and  more  like  what  it  had  been  in  past  happy  dajs^ 
the  image  of  the  sweet  being  at  the  banks  of  the  Egra  grew 
always  more  distinct  in  his  memory,  and  every  evening  he 
descended  into  the  distant  valley  where  his  pure  flower  had  first 
unfolded  itself  for  him.  More  and  more  intense  grew  his  longing 
after  this  enchanting  heing,  and  he  frequently  sought  to  anve 
away  the  painful  feehng  by  the  exciting  Measures  of  the  chase. 

One  day  when  he  had  been  hunting  the  wild-boar,  and  had 
flung  himself,  exhausted,  in  the  tall  grass  in  the  depths  of  the 
forest,  and  had  half  closed  his  weary  eyes,  Hercules,  who  had 
stretched  himself  near  his  head,  began  to  bark  so  loudly  that  Yeit 
started  from  the  slumber  into  which  he  was  just  about  to  fall,  and, 
behold  I  a  tall  female  figure  in  flowing  white  garments  harried 

?uickly  past  him.  In  extreme  agitation  the  youth  sprang  up,  and, 
or^etting  all  fatigue,  hastened  after  the  girl.  But  more  and  more 
rapid  became  her  flight,  and  all  of  a  sudden  she  disappeared  from 
his  sight.  On  peering  about  in  all  directions,  he  discovered 
through  the  bushes  a  small  cottage,  and  partly  in  the  hope  of 
meeting  the  girl  there,  and  partly  to  request  a  drink  of  water 
from  the  inmates,  he  entered  the  half-open  door.  An  aged  hunts- 
man was  sitting  upon  a  bench  engaged  in  arranging  his  bow;  he 
had  evidently  just  laid  aside  his  pointed  javelin.  He  respectfully 
put  down  his  task,  and  bade  the  youth  welcome,  saying: 

**  What  leads  you,  noble  sir,  to  my  humble  cottage?  What  can 
your  devoted  servant  offer  you?'* 

^  A  weary  huntsman  craves  a  drink  of  water,  and  permis&on  to 
rest  here  a  moment^"  replied  Veit. 
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The  old  man  proceeded  at  once  to  a  side  room,  from  whence  he 
soon  after  issued,  bearing  a  basket  of  fresh  strawberries  and  a  jug 
of  milk.  During  his  absence,  Veit  had  been  scanning  the  chamber 
and  listening  eagerly.     Shaking  his  head,  the  old  man  began : 

^Tell  me,  noole  sir,  did  you  find  no  game  whom  you  pursued 
to  my  cottage?" 

"1  do  not  deny,**  replied  the  youth,  "a  marvellously  beautiful 
female  form,  that  hurned  past  me  like  a  fugitive  roe,  disappeared 
from  my  eyes  not  far  from  your  cottage.  Let  no  evil  thoughts 
arise  in  your  mind.  I  only  purdued  her  out  of  curiosity  and 
surprise.'* 

"I  believe  you,*'  replied  the  old  man,  with  a  good-natured 
smile.  '^  Heaven  preserve  me  from  being  the  first  to  think  any 
evil  of  our  beloved  master."  Then  he  opened  the  door  to  the 
inner  chamber,  and  said,  '^  Bila,  pray  come  out ;  it  is  our  noble 
master,  who  will  do  you  no  harm." 

Hesitatingly,  and  with  downcast  eyes,  the  lovely  girl  entered  the 
room. 

^'Heaven,  it  is  her!"  was  the  rapturous  exclamation  of  the 
youth,  as  be  rushed  towards  her  with  outstretched  arms.  But  the 
damsel  covered  her  face  with  both  her  hands  and  ran  out  of  the 
door  into  the  very  depths  of  the  forest. 

As  if  awaking  from  a  dream,  Yeit  glanced  round  in  bewilder- 
ment on  finding  nimself  so  suddenly  alone  with  the  huntsman,  who 
looked  gravely  up  into  the  countenance  of  the  youth,  and  asked, 
with  an  air  of  anxiety: 

^This  does  not  appear  to  be  the  first  time  that  you  have  seen 
Bila.  Be  sincere  with  me.  I  have  stood  in  the  place  of  a  father 
to  the  child  for  many  years,  and  I  am  entitled  to  your  confi- 
dence." 

Then  Veit  related  to  him  in  the  most  glowing  and  animate 
terms  everything  that  had  occurred  to  him  on  St.  Petei^s  and  St. 
Paul's  day,  and  what  he  had  since  felt  and  kept  secret  in  the 
inmost  recesses  of  his  heart. 

"  Wonderful ! "  exclaimed  the  old  marksman.  "  It  was  on  that 
very  evening  that  I  found  Bila  before  my  cottage,  weeping 
bitterly,  poor  child.  On  my  asking  her  who  she  was,  she  begged 
earnestly  that  she  might  be  allowed  to  keep  her  name  secret,  so  I 
did  not  press  her  further:  but  received  her  into  my  lonely  cottage 
and  took  caie  of  her.  The  tender  gratitude  which  she  evinced  m 
all  her  actions  made  her  more  dear  to  me  every  hour,  and  mjr  heart 
again  clung  with  pleasure  to  life.  She  read  my  wishes  in  my 
eyes,  and  when  I  returned  fatigued  from  the  chase  of  an  evening, 
she  exerted  her  utmost  to  refresh  me,  and  listened  with  interest  to 
the  events  of  the  day,  more  particularly  as  she  perceived  that  I 
liked  to  go  over  them  in  memory.    Thus  for  six  years  she  had  » 
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dwelt  like  an  affectionate  daughter  by  my  side,  and  I  have  nerer 
attempted  to  inquire  into  her  earlier  history,  for  I  perceived  that  it 
grieved  her.  But  the  child  has  another  secret  which  has  often 
caused  me  much  uneasiness,  and  to  which  I  have  striven  to  obtain 
a  clue  in  vain.  At  the  most  beautiful  time  of  the  year,  when  roses 
delight  the  senses  of  man  with  their  charming  perfume,  when  all 
nature  rejoices,  and  the  nightingale's  enchanting  notes  echo  through 
the  dark  foliage,  then  the  child  often  sits  outside  the  door  weeping, 
her  cheeks  become  paler,  and  then  I  know  that  she  will  soon  come 
and  take  leave  of  me.  With  a  sad  heart  I  see  the  much-loved  girl 
leave  me,  and  it  is  not  until  autumn  is  stripping  the  leaves  from 
the  trees  that  she  returns,  and  begins  anew  to  lavish  upon  me  her 
former  affectionate  care.  Whither  her  mysterious  journey  has 
been  is  unknown  to  me.  It  is  in  vain  for  me  to  try  by  severity  to 
elicit  a  confession  from  her;  she  declares  she  would  rather  leave  me 
than  betray  that  secret,  and  convinced  of  her  pure  noble  mind, 
which  is  clear  as  the  forest  spring  to  my  sight,  I  do  not  venture,  by 
a  severity  which  is  a  trial  to  myself,  to  worry  the  innocent  creature^ 
on  whom  sad  fate  has  imposed^this  hard  duty. 

Veit  had  listened  with  eager  attention  to  this  account;  then  he 
asked  the  old  man,  in  a  tone  of  emotion: 

^^  Perhaps,  now  that  spring  is  gradually  drawing  to  a  close,  Biia 
intends  to  leave  you  again?" 

^^  Yes,  she  will  indeed,"  replied  the  huntsman;  ^^  and  this  parting 
seems  more  painful  to  me  than  ever.  My  strength,  which  for 
seventy  years  has  stood  me  good  service,  appears  every  hour  to 
diminish.  The  chase,  which  formerly  was  my  delight,  is  now  a 
wearisome  task,  and  often  I  fancy  I  shall  fade  away  before  these 
leaves,  which  are  now  rustling  so  fresh  and  green  upon  the  oab. 
I  have  known  your  father.  Sir  Veit ;  he  was  a  pious  and  virtuous 
nobleman,  and  in  your  face  I  trace  his  honest  features  again. 
Promise  me,  should  God  call  me  from  this  beautiful  world,  that 
ou  will  take  a  brotherly  care  of  this  poor  fatherless  and  mother- 
ess  being,  that  you  will  faithfully  watch  over  her,  and  protect  her 
from  want  and  all  enemies  to  virtue." 

"  I  will  do  more  than  that,"  replied  the  youth,  impetuously. 
^^  If  my  dreams  do  not  deceive  mej  she  is  destined  to  become  the 
companion  of  my  life,  and  there  is  no  one  more  dear  to  me  than 
her  m  the  whole  world." 

With  emotion  the  old  man  embraced  him,  and  laying  his  hand 
upon  his  head,  he  said, 

"  May  God  bless  you  both  1 " 

Then  they  proceeded  into  the  forest  to  search  for  Bila.  The 
old  man  cried,  in  a  trembling  voice, 

"  Bila,  if  you  love  me,  come  home." 

In  a  strong,  powerful  voice  Veit  repeated  the  same  words^  but 
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the  maiden  did  not  make  her  appearance.  The  young  man  waited 
until  late  in  the  evening  at  the  cottage.  Then  came  the  next  and 
following  day  again,  but  the  maiden  had  vanished,  and  with  sorrow 
the  old  man  declared  that  the  time  that  she  usually  went  away  had 
come,  but  that  on  this  occasion  to  escape  the  bitterness  of  bidding 
good-bye  she  had  gone  without  taking  leave. 

It  need  scarcely  be  told  how  painfully  these  words  affected  the 
youth,  on  seeing  the  dear  object  of  his  afiections  disappear  all  at 
once,  and  leave  him  little  hope  of  her  return. 

Every  day  he  visited  the  distant  solitary  cottage,  attending 
upon  the  old  man  with  all  the  solicitude  of  a  son,  his  ^eatest 
pleasure  in  life  being  to  hear  him  speak  of  Bila.  The  aged  hunts- 
man's presentiments  had  not  deceived  him;  he  became  weaker 
and  weaker  every  day,  his  deep  sunken  eyes  becoming  more  and 
more  dim,  until  their  light  was  one  day  entirely  extinguished. 
The  youth,  who  latterly  had  scarcely  ever  left  his  aged  friend, 
promised  solemnly  to  protect  Bila  should  she  return  to  the 
cottage. 

The  summer  days  wore  sorrowfully  on  for  poor  Veit ;  in  vain 
the  meadows  were  brilliant  with  fresh  flowers ;  in  vain  the  bright 
Bun  shone  through  the  green  foliage;  in  vain  the  birds'  sweet 
warbling  filled  the  air ;  Veit  sat  absorbed  in  sad  thoughts  in  the 
lonely  cottage,  awaiting  with  intense  longing  the  return  of  his 
beloved.  He  seldom  went  to  Castle  Brawda ;  with  the  bow  and 
javelin  which  the  old  man  had  left  behind  him  he  sought  to  obtain 
the  requisites  to  sustain  life.  Still,  the  fear  that  Bila  might  come 
back  and  find  the  cottage  empty  always  made  him  return,  so  that 
as  the  autumn  was  drawing  to  a  close  he  scarcely  ever  left  the 
cottage. 

Now  and  then  the  old  steward  brought  him  news  from  the 
castle  and  various  articles  of  food,  but  he  was  always  obliged  to 
go  away  again  at  once,  for  Veit  kept  a  secret  his  object  in  desiring 
to  be  alone. 

The  worthy  chaplain,  who,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  inmates  of 
the  castle,  was  aware  of  the  life  Veit  had  led  at  the  capital,  believed 
that  he  wished  to  do  penance  for  some  unjust  action  of  which  he 
had  been  guilty,  and  he  secretly  rejoiced  at  his  great  contrition. 

The  autumn  had  long  since  stripped  the  flowers  and  foliage  of 
their  colour,  when  Veit  was  standing  before  the  door  gazing  up 
beseechingly  to  heaven,  the  gloomy  appearance  of  the  sky  seemed 
to  weigh  upon  his  spirits,  and  he  had  already  turned  to  enter  the 
cottage,  when  a  sweet  female  voice  sounded  from  the  woods, 
calling  the  old  huntsman  by  hb  name.  He  instantly  hurried  in 
the  direction  of  the  voice,  and  Bila  with  rapid  steps  came  hasten- 
ing towards  him. 

^^Bila,  do  you  not  know  me  any  more?"  cried  Veit,  his  voice 
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irembling  with  joy,  as  with  outstretched  anns  he  sank  on  one  knee 
before  the  angelic  form. 

With  indescribable  grace  she  gently  raised  him. 

^^  Certainly  I  know  you,  dear  one,  and  I  am  exceedingly  happy 
to  have  found  you  again,  but  let  us  hasten  to  my  father." 

Veit  led  her  into  the  cottage,  and  as  everything  was  still  stand- 
ing in  ita  accustomed  place,  it  was  easy  for  the  youth  to  make  ber 
fancy  that  the  old  man  had  not  returned  from  his  usual  occq- 
patione.  Gradually  he  began  to  let  her  suspect  that  the  old  hunts- 
man might  not  come  back  again,  and  when  at  length  be  did 
venture  to  give  her  an  account  of  her  dear  friend's  death,  he  did 
it  so  gently  that  the  young  girl  gave  vent  to  her  sorrow  by  silent 
tears,  and  the  tenderness  and  kindness  which  he  showed  her 
gradually  comforted  her  and  lessened  her  grief;  he  frankly  and 
ardently  disclosed  to  her  his  long-kept  secret,  and,  with  childlike 
sincerity,  Bila  also  no  longer  hid  that  she  had  treasured  his  image 
in  her  heart  with  silent  longing  from  the  day  that  she  had  seen 
him  upon  the  banks  of  the  Egra. 


BEAUTIFUL  THINGS. 

BT  NICHOLAS  MICHBIX. 

The  world  is  full  of  beauty,  though  at  limes 

'Tis  darkened  by  calamity  and  ill ; 
And  did  not  man  spread  misery  bv  his  crimes, 

'Twould  be  a  smiling,  blessed  Eden  still; 
Visions  before  me  pass;  below,  above, 
I  see  but  things  of  beauty,  proofs  of  love. 

O  sunset  sky !  where  Day  drinks  ruby  wine. 
Those  opal  clouds  the  goblets  brimming  o'er; 

Rich  sky  where  angles  glowing  tissues  twine, 
To  robe  new  comers  on  heaven's  pearly  shore; 

Gold  bars  the  steps  that  up  to  glory  rise ; 

Red  vistas  stretching  into  paradise. 

O  stars !  the  jewels  on  Night's  dusky  robe ! 

The  altar-fires  to  God,  extinguished  never  I 
Doth  not  a  glory  crown  each  beauteous  globe. 

Singing  and  shining  on  for  ever,  ever? 
Each  star  a  favoured  land,  that  may  not  know 
The  storms  which  shake  us  here,  nor  crime,  nor  woe. 
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Flowers  of  the  wild — the  smallest  bloom  that  chides 
The  amorous  winds,  by  Nature's  handmaid  drest. 

Offers  a  wonder,  and,  sweet  coy  one,  hides 
A  world  of  beauty  in  its  folded  breast ; 

Flowers  cheering,  lighting  up  the  grateful  sod, 

First  dropp'd  on  earth,  embodied  smiles  of  God. 

Clear,  glassy  fountain,  from  soft  moss  up-bubbHng, 
Toying  with  pebbles,  singing  through  the  reeds, 

No  taint  its  mountain-bom,  cool  crystal  troubling, 
Pure  through  its  depths  as  Mercy's  holy  deeds: 

River,  broad  river,  swiftly  rolled  along, 

Mirror  of  clouds,  a  fullrvoiced,  joyous  song. 

• 

The  rustling  wood,  when  autumn's  many  dyes 
Bum  on  the  twinkling  leaves,  or  richly  throw 

A  blood-red  glory  rivalling  sunset  skies ; 
The  fiunting  splendour  of  the  aerial  bow. 

Gorgeously  graceful,  beautifully  still. 

With  glowing  feet  on  either  tinted  hilL 

I  stand  upon  the  shore,  and  watch  the  play 

Of  billows  heaving  in  their  glassy  glory, 
Then  breaking  on  the  shells  in  diamond  spray. 

Weird  music  echoing  soft  from  caverns  hoary : 
Oh,  what  a  beauty  lies  on  ocean's  plains, 
The  sea-gull's  Eden,  grandeui^s  wide  domains ! 

The  world  is  full  of  beauty ;  living  things 

Enchant  us  too  with  loveliness ;  we  see 
Its  happy  charm  in  birds  with  painted  wings, 

And  graceful  animals,  the  wild,  the  free: 
But  most  it  clothes  the  human  form,  which  stands 
God's  shining  image,  moulded  by  His  hands. 

The  world  is  full  of  beauty ;  'tis  ideal 

The  gloom  which  pining  discontent  beholds; 

Sunshine,  fair  form,  heaven's  smiles,  adorn  the  real ; 
Let  us  enioy  what  bounteous  earth  unfolds. 

And  thank  kind  Nature  that  around  us  glow 

These  lovely  things  to  cheer  our  path  below. 


(    **8    ) 
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Pabt  VI. 

Jokes  rose  to  go,  and  just  as  he  turned,  a  horseman  rode  in  at  the 
gate,  and  he  saw  the  young  Spanish  nobleman  from  whem  heha 
won  so  much  mone^ — not  yet  paid — ^and  with  whom  he  had  come 
from  Madeira  to  Gibraltar.  The  last  time  they  had  met  was  when 
they  had  taken  leave  in  parting  from  one  another  in  the  harbour. 
The  young  Spaniard  saluted  him,  and  then  spoke  to  Maraquita, 
who  answered  him  with  much  politeness  but  not  any  cordiality; 
and,  indeed,  it  was  evident  that  her  ingenuous  disposition  could 
not  suffer  her  to  appear  kind  to  any  one  whom  she  did  not  love,  and 
there  was  a  marked  constraint  in  her  manner.  When  Jones  saw 
that  they  were  old  acquaintances,  and  heard  the  Spaniard  aak 
Maraquita  about  her  mother,  he  took  his  leave  in  a  formal  manner, 
and  also  politely  bade  farewell  to  the  Spaniard,  and  going  outside 
mounted  his  horse.     He  had  need  of  much  speed,  for  though  he 

falloped  him  all  the  way  by  the  beach  and  through  the  isthmus^ 
e  only  passed  the  drawbridge  a  minute  before  it  was  drawn  up. 
He  went  to  his  lodgings;  he  dressed,  and  went  to  dinner  at  one  of 
the  messes;  he  met  his  friends;  he  answered  their  questions  shortly, 
and  in  an  absent  manner;  he  sat  pondering,  differently  from  lufl 
usual  brisk  sj^le^  when  he  was  generally  the  life  and  the  soul  of 
the  party.  The  colonel  at  the  mess,  who  was  a  great  epicure, 
pressed  him  to  try  different  dishes,  he  thanked  him,  and  declined; 
his  whole  soul,  being,  and  every  Uiought  were  with  the  beautiful 
Maraquita.  He  longed  for  the  Piflata.  He  scarcely  spoke  to 
Halstead,  who  felt  hurt  at  his  coldness  to  him.  He  went  away 
from  the  party  soon,  and  returned  to  his  lodging.  The  next  day 
brought  the  same  thoughts.  He  longed  for  the  evening  to  he 
near,  that  he  might  take  the  time  for  riders  going  out  to  exercise 
on  the  beach,  so  that  he  might  go  also  and  gallop  his  horse  in  the 
direction  of  Maraquita's  house.  There  is  an  old  saying,  dis- 
approved of  by  Lord  Chesterfield,  ^^  that  one  man's  meat  is  an- 
other man's  poison,"  and  if  the  adage  mean  simply  what  his  lord- 
ship considered  it  to  mean,  that  one  man  disliked  what  pleased 
another,  the  words  would,  as  he  says,  be  vulgar  enough,  but  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  it  also  means  what  is  a  delight  to  the 
eyes  of  one  is  a  bane  and  punishment  to  another;  that  the  smiles 
which  a  beauty  vouchsafes,  and  the  favour  which  she  condescends 
to  make  known,  are  dearer  than  precious  stones  to  one  youth  who 
is  basking  in  their  brillianc}r,  but  they  are  gall  and  wormwood  to 
another  who  is  equally  anxious  to  obtain  mem.    Such  an  inter- 
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pretation  I  have  heard,  and  whether  it  be  a  true  one  to  the  proverb 
or  not,  it  is  certain  that  the  smile  which  Maraqnita  gave  Jones 
when  he  parted  from  her  was  seen  by  the  young  Spaniard,  and 
that  he,  who  had  been  for  some  time  a  suitor,  and  to  whom  she 
had  always  been  indifierent,  was  grieved  in  his  inmost  soul  to  find 
that  another  had  obtained  the  favour  which  he  so  much  longed 
for.  He  went  in  to  the  house  to  pay  his  respects  to  her  mother, 
who  received  him  with  great  cordiality,  and  pressed  him  to  stay 
and  sup  thei^.  But  Da  Costa  declined  this,  saying  that  he  was 
obliged  to  go  to  a  small  country  house  which  he  had  nired  adjacent 
to  the  Cork  Wood,  and  speak  to  some  servants  who  were  waiting 
there  for  him.  He  went  outside  soon  afterwards  and  had  a  short 
conversation  with  Maraquita,  of  whom  he  asked  some  questions 
relative  to  Jones,  and  who  told  him  all  that  had  happened,  omit- 
ting, however,  the  fact  of  his  having  given  her  a  ring,  and  having 
!)rom]8ed  to  meet  her  at  the  Pifiata.  The  conversation  was  not 
ong,  and  was  rather  constrained,  and  the  pride  of  the  young  man 
was  hurt  at  her  coldness.  He  rose  to  go,  and  when  she  rose  to 
bow  to  him  also,  he  saw  on  her  finger  the  ring  which  he  had  often 
seen  with  Jones,  and  which  he  knew  again,  and  also  felt  sure 
must  have  been  a  present. 

He  now  thougnt  that  the  story  that  she  had  told  him  was  a 
fabrication,  and  that  their  acquaintance  had  been  one  of  much 
longer  continuance,  else  why  should  she  have  received  a  present, 
and  one  so  valuable  also,  from  Jones?  He  felt  indignant;  he  was 
jealous  and  enraged;  he  felt  that  passion — jealousy — ^^^ being 
wrought,  he  was  perplexed  in  the  extreme."  The  way  which 
would  have  occurred  to  an  Englishman  of  acting  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, did  not  suggest  itself  to  him.  The  plain  good  sense 
which  reason  prompts  is  antagonistic  to  the  violent  instincts  of  the 

Southern  race: 

Those  sons  of  fire  and  cliildren  of  the  sun^ 
With  whom  revenge  is  virtue. 

For  he  had,  though  partly  noble,  much  of  the  Moorish  blood  in 
his  veins,  and  was  not  truly  of  what  the  Spaniards  call  tlie 
'^  sangre  azul."  But  in  place  of  going  in  a  friendly  manner  to 
Jones  and  asking  him  how  matters  stood  between  him  and  Mara- 
quita,  he  kept  the  secret  in  his  heart,  and  brooded  malignantly 
upon  the  dinerent  phases  of  it,  till  it  worked  upon  his  feelings  in 
the  most  violent  manner. 

Jonea  did  not  suceeed  in  seeing  Maraquita  the  next  evening, 
the  lady  of  whom  he  had  so  lately  become  enamoured,  the  only 
one  of  whom  he  had  made  acquaintance,  and  who  formed  the 
whole  subject  of  his  thoughts.  Neither  was  he  again  soon  gratified 
with  seeing  her,  for  her  mother,  who  began  to  be  anxious  about 
her  forming  the  alliance  with  Da  Costa,  inabted  on  her  staying 
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indde,  and  found  means  to  employ  her  otherwise  than  in  the 
garden  during  the  evening  time  when  it  is  usual  for  those  who 
ride  to  be  out  of  doors.  All  those  who  had  horses — and  whit 
officer  would  be  without  one  in  Gibraltar? — tissued  from  the  fort 
at  about  an  hour  before  sunset  and  crossing  over  the  isthmu%  the 
north  fronty  and  the  Spanish  lines,  were  seen  in  all  directions  and 
in  different  groups,  galloping  their  horses  by  the  shore  to  inhale 
the  freshness  of  the  sea-breeze,  and  regain  new  life  by  the  bracing 
nature  of  the  exercise.  But  it  was  not  till  the  third  evening  after 
Jones  had  first  seen  Maraquita  that  he  again  in  passing  her  house 
slowly,  saw  her  standing  by  the  gate  alone,  and  dismounting  as 
quickly  as  thought,  he  walked  up  to  the  gate  where  she  stood. 

'^  On,  seSor,  stay  not  here  long,  my  mother  will  send  out  for 
me  presently.  I  cannot  stay  and  speak  to  ^rou ;  the  young  Senor 
da  Costa  has  spoken  to  my  mother,  and  said  that  he  would  also 
stay  at  the  cottage  until  the  Pifiata  ball  is  over.  The  ball  will  be 
the  day  after  to-morrow;  I  shall  see  you  there,  oh,  adiosl" 

She  ran — she  flew;  she  beckoned  with  her  hand  impatiently  in 
going.  Jones  understood  her  sign ;  it  was  to  mount  and  leave  the 
neighbourhood.  He  obeyed  instantly;  he  got  on  tmobeerved. 
He  spurred  his  horse,  was  soon  again  away  on  the  beach  amongst 
the  riders,  and  stayed  out  riding  until  a  short  time  before  the  gun 
fired,  but,  never  thought  of  returning  to  Maraquita's  house  on  hii 
way;  he  joined  Halstead,  who  was  nding  homewards  in  company 
with  an  old  merchant,  who  had  long  been  an  inhabitant  of  the 
Rock,  and,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  the  old  merchant  told 
him  that  Da  Costa,  whose  mother  had  been  Moorish,  was  alvrajs 
called  a  nobleman  by  the  people  in  Gibraltar^  but  that  he  was 
only  entitled  to  the  rank  by  his  grandfather  being  a  grandee;  but 
his  father  had  been  disowned  by  the  family  on  account  of  his 
marriage,  and  that  he  had  lately  taken  much  to  trade  and  in  the 
contrabandista  line,  also  that  he  was  suspected  of  having  mudi  to 
do  with  the  smuggling  of  the  tobacco  which  was  carried  on  most 
extensively  on  the  Rock;  that  he  feared  he  had  got  ipto  nther 
bad  company.  Jones  wished  the  two  days  to  pass  away  quickly, 
and  the  night  of  the  grand  entertainment  at  last  to  come  on ;  thi% 
which  is  called  the  Fifiata  ball,  is  peculiar  to  the  Rock.  In 
dressing  for  it,  all  the  ladies  go  there  masked,  and  a  great  many  of 
the  gentlemen  also.  What  makes  it  differ  post  from  asBemblies 
of  the  same  description  is,  that  just  near  the  end  of  it,  the  amuse* 
ment  consists  in  the  muster  of  the  ceremonies,  who  directs  the 
order  of  the  dances  snd  is  the  owner  of  the  house  where  it  is  held, 
laying  across  the  roof  of  the  principal  dancing-room  a  large  shaped 
clay  pitcher,  brittle,  but  hard,  which  contains  within  it  nombea 
of  comfits  of  all  sorts  and  sizes.  This  is  suspended  in  the  oentie 
of  the  ceiling  at  a  distance  that  a  man  could  reach  with  a  stick; 
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and  the  game  is  for  every  one  in  the  place  to  be  first  blindfolded, 
and  then  take  a  stick  and  make  a  cut  with  it  upwards  to  endea- 
vour to  strike  the  huge  pitcher^  which  looks  Ukc  a  large  gourd. 
If  it  be  properly  struck  with  a  stick,  it  will  break,  and  the  sweet- 
meats will  fall  on  the  floor  and  be  scrambled  for,  and  the  victor 
will  meet  with  universal  applause;  but  it  is  by  no  means  an  easy 
thin^  to  strike  it,  and  on  every  occasion  of  the  PiSata  many  are 
the  failures,  and  tumultuous  are  the  shoutings  at  the  end  of  each, 
when  the  discomfited  candidate  has  to  relinquish  the  stick  and 
allow  another  person  to  try  his  fortune  with  it.  The  assembly  is 
mixed,  and  a  small  sum  is  necessary  to  be  paid  on  entrance;  but 
it  is  not  open  to  any  but  those  received  as  gentry  at  the  Bock. 
The  masked  ladies  seem  there,  like  the  rest  of  their  country- 
women, always  to  enjoy  themselves,  and  the  gentlemen  also  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  the  scene.  I  may  here  mention  the  way  in  which 
Jones  employed  himself  from  the  time  he  last  saw  Maraquita,  until 
the  evening  when  he  was  to  meet  her  at  the  Pinata.  He  resolved 
not  to  be  idle;  he  now  had  no  doubt  of  her  feelings  with 
regard  to  him ;  he  resolved  to  profit  by  them.  He  determined, 
quick  as  thought,  to  prepare  everything  for  their  elop^nent,  if  he 
could  possibly  manage  it.  Could  he  doubt  of  her  consenting?  so 
young,  so  araent,  so  impetuous  as  she  showed  herself.  He  said. 
'^  I  shall  find  out  where  she  goes  to  after  the  ball  is  over.    I  shall 

Srsuade  her  to  come  with  me  to  where  I  shall  have  a  boat— a 
ucca,  ^which  will  take  me  to  Algeziras."  He  engaged  some 
boatmen.  He  had  the  boat  ready  near  the  first  river,  which  is 
crossed  by  one  going  from  the  Rock  to  Algeziras.  He  also  hired 
another  horse  and  side  saddle.  He  had  the  horses  in  his  stable 
standing  the  night  before  he  went  to  the  ball. 

Very  soon  aiter  Jones  had  left  Maraquita's  house  young  Da 
Costa  came  there,  and  going  first  to  her  mother^s  room,  he  knocked 
and  asked  for  admittance.  The  servant  came  to  the  door,  and  said 
that  the  senora  would  see  him.  He  then  went  in,  and  after  paying 
the  usual  compliments,  and  asking  after  the  health  of  all  the  family, 
he  said  that  he  had  come  to  say  that  he  would  be  glad  to  offer 
himself  as  a  husband  for  her  daughter,  that  he  had  long  loved  her^ 
that  be  would  give  her  his  hand  and  fortune  most  willingly  if  he 
could  hope  for  her  consent.  Sefiora  Flores  said  that  she  would  see 
what  her  daughter  said  to  the  proposal,  and  if  he  would  kindly 
leave  her  for  a  short  time  he  might  wait  in  the  patio,  and  she 
would  soon  send  for  him.  She  then  told  the  servant  girl  to  tell 
the  seflorita  that  she  wished  to  speak  to  her.  The  girl  soon  came 
back  with  Maraquita,  and,  leaving  the  room,  Sefiora  Flores  ad- 
dressed her  daughter,  by  saying  that  she  had  good  news  to  tell  her, 
for  SeSor  da  Costa  had  authorised  her  to  say  that  he  wished  to 
propose  to  her. 
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When  Maraquita  heard  this,  her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  she 
blushed  crimson,  she  rose  in  haste,  she  showed  great  trouble.  She 
said: 

^^Oh,  mother!  send  him  away;  tell  him  I  will  not  see  him; 
tell  him  not  to  return ;  say  I  am  certain  of  it,  that  I  cannot  consent 
to  listen  to  what  he  says." 

She  stamped  her  foot,  she  shook  her  head;  her  hair  fell  wildly 
from  its  band,  when  she  tore  the  fillet  from  her  brows  as  if  in 
despair. 

Her  mother,  who  had  never  thwarted  her  in  anything,  could  not 
find  it  in  her  heart  to  urge  her  now,  passionate  as  she  was,  to  act 
contrary  to  her  wishes.  She  told  her  to  go  to  her  chamber;  she 
sent  the  servant  for  Da  Costa,  who  returned  from  the  patio.  She 
told  him  that  her  daughter  could  not  consent  to  Ibten  to  his  suit; 
she  said  that  she  felt  he  did  her  great  honour,  that  she  was  sorry 
that  it  was  her  bad  fortune  to  give  him  such  bad  news,  but  she 
feared  that  she  could  not  induce  her  daughter  to  change  her 
resolution. 

When  the  Spaniard  saw  how  matters  stood,  and  that  he  really 
could  not  hope  to  gain  his  cause  by  seeing  Maraquita  herself,  he 
took  a  formal  leave  of  her  mother,  ne  went  to  the  door,  he  got  on 
his  horse,  and  rode  home  to  his  cottage  near  the  Cork  Wood. 
But  he  resolved  to  make  an  effort  to  induce  her  to  listen  to  him 
when  the  Pi&ata  ball  came  on,  and  he  knew  that  she  would  go 
after  it  to  the  house  of  an  old  lady  who  lived  at  Gibraltar,  and 
stay  there  that  night,  but  proposed  to  return  ^the  next  day  fi?ora 
the  Rock  to  her  mother's  house. 

There  was  an  old  building  which  stood  near  the  beach,  about 
half-way  between  the  village  of  Campo  and  the  first  river,  and, 
though  the  rooms  in  it  were  capacious,  and  the  construction  of 
them  fitted  for  the  residence  of  a  large  establishment,  it  was 
deserted,  and  the  house  and  its  fixtures  had  been  allowed  to  go  to 
ruin.  In  its  spacious  cellars  the  smugglers  used  frequently  to 
store  for  a  time  their  contraband  goods,  and  Da  Costa  had  often 
lately  resorted  there.  There  were  stalls  for  several  horses  in  the 
stables,  and  it  being  at  a  distance  so  nearly  reached  from  a  person 
landing  at  the  beach,  there  was  every  facility  afforded  there,  for 
one  pursuing  his  nefarious  occupation^  to  escape,  after  landing 
with  his  booty,  on  horseback  into  Spain,  by  taking  the  roate 
through  the  Cork  Wood,  which  was  only  three  or  four  miles  away. 
At  this  place,  therefore,  he  determined  to  stay,  with  horses  and 
two  trusty  followers,  and  to  waylay  poor  Maraquita  as  she  returned 
from  the  Fort  from  the  PiQata  ball  on  the  next  day. 

When  the  evening  of  the  Pifiata  came  on,  Jones  went  anxiously 
to  the  assembly-room,  and  walking  round,  stopped  at  every  figure 
which  had  a  black  mask  and  wUte  mantilla;  but  he  was  d^p 
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pointed  several  times,  for  he  never  saw  any  hand  with  his  ring  on 
It,  so  he  did  not  address  himself  to  any  person,  although  the  fans 
which  the  Spanish  ladies  invariably  hold,  and  give  signs  with, 
were  by  no  means  adverse  to  his  doing  so.  There  is  a  series 
of  symbols  well  known  to  Spanish  ladies  and  gentlemen,  by  which 
the  former  make  known  their  wishes,  such  as,  you  may  come  and 
speak  now;  whether  you  come  or  not  I  care  not;  do  not  think  of 
speaking  to  me ;  and  several  others^  significant  of  other  feelings, 
which  make  it  easy  for  a  caballero  to  see  his  way,  although  the 
holders  of  the  fans  may  be  disguised  in  any  sort  of  mask.  But 
favourable  or  otherwise,  they  were  all  indifferent  to  Jones,  as  long 
as  the  holders  had  not  the  ring  on  their  finger.  And  he  had 
walked  round  the  large  room  twice  before  he  saw  a  tall  figure  in  a 
black  mask,  with  a  smaller  figure  beside  her,  and  thinking  from 
the  height  and  gracefulness  of  her  who  wore  the  same  coloured 
muslin  as  he  had  seen  Maraquita  with,  that  he  might  now  be 
near  her,  he  went  quite  close,  and  saw  the  unmistakable  sign;  he 
looked  close  at  the  hand,  and  there  he  saw  his  diamond  ring. 

"  This,**  says  he,  "  is  proof  positive."  he  spoke.  He  said,  going 
near  her,  '^The  next  dance  wall  you  favour  me?" 

She  agreed ;  when  the  music  played  and  the  couples  stood  up 
to  dance,  he  went  up  to  her  and  gave  her  his  arm.  She  told  him 
at  once  the  whole  of  her  tale;  she  poared  into  his  ear  in  burning 
words  the  whole  of  her  distress.  She  said,  while  the  warm  tears 
fell  from  her  eyes,  that  she  was  unhappy  beyond  measure,  for  the 
Spaniard,  who  was  bent  on  having  her  hand,  and  whom  she  feared 
was  possessed  of  much  influence  over  her  mother,  was  a  man  of  a 
most  determined  mind.  He  was  a  bad  man;  she  swore  she  would 
not  have  him.  She  then  told  Jones  the  whole  of  the  story  of  his 
visit  to  her  house,  of  his  reception  by  her  mother,  and  of  his  going 
away  without  seeing  her;  but  "  Oh,  Cabellero!"  she  said,  *^how 
unhappy  I  am.  He  is  not  the  gentleman  he  seems.  I  have  heard 
it  from  the  servants.  He  is  false.  He  goes  in  his  bark  to  the 
smugglers'  vessels;  he  lands  his  tobacco  at  night,  and  he  makes 
money  by  selUng  it  to  the  Spaniards.  Could  I  live  the  esposa  of 
such  a  man?  Could  I  endure  to  know  that  he  had  an  armed  set 
of  followers,  and  was  little  better  than  a  robber?  He  will  some  of 
these  days  be  an  outlaw;  he  is  on  the«road  to  it.  My  mother  does 
not  know  how  it  is,  she  thinks  because  his  father  was  her  friend, 
that  he  also  is  noble,  but  he  is  of  the  Moorish  blood  still;  his 
mother  was  a  Moor;  who  can  say  how  false  he  may  prove?  Oh, 
Cabellero !  you  are  the  true  Engush  gentleman,  and  you  will  pity 
my  lot.  I  never,  never  will  consent.  They  may  drag  me  to  the 
altar,  I  will  not  say  yes." 

Jones  heard  these  several  sentences  in  the  disjointed  way  such 
things  come  out  when  uttered  by  one  almost  too  much  moved  to 
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speak  in  a  measured  strain;  and  when  the  circumstances  of  the 
scene  almost  precluded  the  possibility  of  her  speaking  out  her 
speech  continuously.  She  said,  ^'  I  still  fear  him."  In  the  candour 
and  the  artlessness  of  her  character  she  concealed  nothing;  and  all 
these  disclosures  were  made  in  the  intervals  of  the  dance  and  the 
walking  round  the  room  after  it.  When  she  had  told  out  her 
tale,  Jones  thought  it  was  time  for  him  to  let  her  know  his  senti- 
ments. 

^^  You  would  like,  then,  to  avoid  seeing  this  Spanish  gentleman 
again?"  he  said. 

^^  I  cannot  endure  the  thoughts  of  seeing  him,"  she  said. 

**  Then  listen  to  me,"  he  saxd.  "  Before  I  gave  you  the  ring  to 
wear,  and  you  so  kindly  took  it,  I  little  thought  now  very  much 
interested  I  was  in  your  welfare;  but  now  every  hour,  every 
minute,  that  I  breathe,  I  think  but  of  you,  of  you  only.  Oh,  say 
that  you  will  wear  it  for  ever  for  me.  Will  you  hear  me  now 
entreating?  I  promise  to  make  you  mine — ^to  pledge  myself 
your  husband  at  the  altar,  if  you  will  consent  Let  us  escape 
from  your  home  for  a  time — ^let  us  avoid  this  Spaniard — let  ua  go 
to  Algeziras,  where  I  shall  hire  a  house,  and  I  shall  get  married  to 
you  by  a  priest  I  have  already  everything  ready  for  our  doing 
so.  I  have  a  horse  to  take  you  as  far  as  the  beach*  I  have  a  boat 
ready  near  the  first  river." 

**How  can  I  do  this?"  she  said.  "I  must  go  to  my  friend's 
house,  an  old  lady  who  lives  on  the  Rock*  She  expects  me  there 
after  this  ball  is  over." 

"  Will  you  tell  me  where  her  house  is?"  Jones  said. 

^^  When  all  this  party  here,"  Maraquita  said,  ^'  are  engaged  in 
the  amusement  of  watching  the  cabelleros  one  after  another  trying 
to  break  the  Piiiata  with  a  stick,  I  will  go  away,  and  can  leave 
the  room  unobserved.  You  may  follow  me.  I  shall  have  the 
old  woman  with  me;  but  do  not  mind  her.  If  you  come  along 
with  us  through  the  town  I  will  stop  at  the  house,  and  you  wiD 
then  know  it." 

^^  But,"  said  Jones,  ^^  will  you  not  tell  me  whether  yon  can 
consent  to  what  I  say?" 

Maraquita  hesitated,  and  soon  afterwards,  seeing  some  one  enter 
the  chamber,  she  said  to  Jones,  in  an  under  tone, 

^^  Go  away  from  me  now,  and  do  not  speak  to  me  until  just  at 
the  time  that  I  told  you  of,  when  the  amusement  is  going  on,  and 
I  will  tell  you  more." 

Jones  reluctantly  consented,  and  it  was  time  that  he  did  so^  for 
the  person  who  came  in  was  Da  Costa,  who,  though  he  wore  a 
mask,  was  recognised  by  Maraquita,  and  it  was  evident  to  her  diat 
he  had  come  in  purposely  to  watch  her  proceedings.  After  this 
Jones  did  not  speak  to  her,  and  the  ball  went  on  wiUi  its  usual 
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gaietj,  and  the  young  men  and  Spanish  ladies  enjoyed  it  exceed- 
ingly. Halstead  was  there^  and  so  were  several  of  the  young 
officers.  Halstead  could  not  make  out  what  was  the  matter  with 
Jones,  he  had  been  the  last  few  days  so  reserved^  and  had  kept 
quite  alooF  from  him.  He  had  spoken  to  him  in  the  morning, 
and  Jones  had  so  far  been  candid  with  him  as  to  tell  him  that  he 
had  a  project  in  view,  which  he  could  not  let  him  know  as  yet, 
but  would  soon,  and  that  he  must  not  ask  him  anything  further; 
as  he  was  aware  of  Jones's  impetuous  and  wilful  temper,  he  then 
desisted,  and  pursued  his  own  way  at  the  assembly,  enjoying  him- 
self with  the  Spanish  ladies,  and  in  this  he  was  joined  by  a  great 
many  other  young  officers.  But  when  the  most  exciting  part  of 
the  evening  came  on,  Jones  saw  Maraquita  vanishing  from  one  of 
the  doors  along  with  her  duenna,  and,  unobserved  by  the  company, 
who  were  wholly  engrossed  in  watching  the  efforts  of  the  men  to 
break  the  PiSata,  he  also  stole  away,  and  following  them  down  the 
staircase,  he  came  up  with  them  in  the  vestibule,  and  said  to 
Maraquita, 

"  You  see  I  am  here." 

"  Do  not  say  a  word,**  she  said,  '^  till  we  are  a  few  paces  from 
the  door.** 

When  they  had  gone  a  short  way,  the  old  woman  walked 
onwards,  and  there  being  perfect  stillness  and  the  streets  quite  de- 
serted^ he  said  to  her, 

"Now  I  will  go  with  you  to  the  house  where  you  are  to  sleep. 
I  will  leave  you  there.  About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  gun 
fire  in  the  morning,  that  is,  about  three  hours  from  the  present 
time,  I  shall  be  sure  to  be  at  the  door,  with  a  horse  for  you ;  wiU 
you  consent  and  come  with  me?  The  boat  will  be  ready  at  the 
place  I  told  you  of,  and  there  will  be  nothing  to  hinder  our  being 
married  at  Algeziras." 

Maraquita  had  pondered  in  her  mind  about  this  project  during 
the  whole  of  the  time  that  the  ball  was  going  on.  She  thought 
well  of  it  at  first.  She  loved  Jones.  She  knew  that  she  could 
manage  to  make  her  mother  reconciled  to  it.  She  detested  the 
Spaniard.  She  was  perfectly  sure  of  his  determination  to  do  the 
utmost  he  could  to  try  and  prevail  on  her  mother  to  let  him  have 
her.  She  said  anything  is  better  than  that.  She  admired  the 
daring  and  thorough-going  character  of  Jones's  conduct.  She 
admired  the  reckless  trustfulness  he  had  shown  in  giving  her  at 
once  his  confidence  and  his  afiectiotis.  She  paused  for  a  time. 
She  could  not,  though  a  Spanish  lady,  so  soon  resign  herself  to  his 
will.  She  obliged  him  to  repeat  often  his  project  over  before  she 
answered  him;  but  at  last,  at  last,  she  consented.  "There  is  no 
love  broker  in  the  world  can  more  prevail  in  man's  commendation 
with  woman  than  report  of  valour," 

This  dialogue,  so  pressing,  so  absorbing  to  the  feelings  of  each, 
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so  deeply  interesting  to  their  mutual  prospects^  was  only  just  oon- 
cludea  when  she  arrived  at  the  house  of  her  friend,  and,  as  the 
duenna  was  there  just  a  little  before  her,  he  only  said,  ^^  I  shall  be 
sure  to  be  here  at  the  time/'  and  left  her.  He  had  now  only  two 
hours  and  a  half  before  the  time  that  it  was  possible  to  leave  the 
Rock,  and  he  did  not  think  of  sleep.  He  went  to  his  lodgings, 
sent  for  his  groom,  told  him  to  leave  a  boy  to  saddle  the  two 
horses,  and  to  be  ready  himself  at  the  drawbndge,  so  as  to  go  on 
to  the  river  as  soon  as  ever  the  gun  had  fired.  He  looked  over 
his  papers,  he  looked  his  desk  up  in  a  safe  place,  he  provided  him- 
self with  money.  He  sat  down,  and  waitea  patiently  for  the  clock, 
which  struck  three.  He  dozed  in  his  chair,  he  slept  a  little,  he 
dreamed  of  running  after  a  flying  hoop  which  was  covered  with 
sweetmeats  and  fruit.  It  was  only  a  short  sleep— an  uneasy 
dream.  The  clock  struck  four,  in  half  an  hour  the  gun  will  fire. 
Away  to  the  stable;  the  boy  was  there,  the  two  horses  were 
saddled — the  urchin  led  the  one  with  a  side-saddle — ^he  rode 
slowly  to  the  house  where  Maraquita  was.  He  knocked  softlj, 
he  heard  footsteps,  the  door  was  opened.  She  came  out,  veiled, 
shawled,  stepping  lightly.  They  closed  the  door.  He  swd  in  a 
whisper,  ^^  Wait  till  you  hear  the  gun,  and  then  you  must  mount 
this  horse."  She  bowed  her  assent.  The  boom  of  the  great 
ordnance  thundered  through  the  welkin,  making  the  buildings 
resound  from  one  end  of  the  fortress  to  the  other.  No  time  to  lose. 
He  lifted  her  up ;  she  was  in  the  saddle.  They  galloped  for  aboat 
a  mile  and  a  half  till  they  got  to  the  landport ;  the  bridge  was 
down,  the  covered  way  cleared,  the  long  passage  over  the  creek 
passed,  the  north  front  castle  lines,  Campo  ;  on,  on  they  bore; 
no  pause  now;  time  is  precious;  the  morning  is, dawning.  They 
are  on  the  beach,  he  in  front,  she  following  close  after  him;  they 
reach  the  ruined  building;  he  presses  on.  A  shot!  Oh,  he  is 
down — ^he  has  fallen — ^he  is  pierced — ^he  has  been  fired  upon  from 
the  building.  She  draws  up,  she  screams.  The  noise  of  the  shot 
brings  up  the  groom,  who  had  run  on  before  from  the  landport 
at  gun-fire.  He  comes  up;  he  finds  the  lady  leaning  over  a 
bleeding  corpse!  But  the  man  who  fired  the  shot,  can  he  be 
found?  No.  There  is  the  sad  deed,  there  are  the  mourners. 
The  weeping  Maraquita  goes  back  to  her  home.  The  groom 
takes  the  horses  back  to  Gibraltar,  and  informs  the  ofiicer,  who 
lived  in  the  same  lodging  with  his  master,^of  the  transaction.  There 
is  an  inquest,  a  reward  offered  for  the  discovery,  but  all  in  vain. 
Then  the  sad  funeral,  the  grief,  and  the  intelligence  sent  home  to 
his  father  of  the  fearful  tragedy,  of  the  fate  of  his  only  son,  the 
only  hope  of  his  house. 

^artpi  dcydov  km  lafita  Xvypa 
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Thb  drum  was  heard  to  beat ;  its  first  throb  awoke  the  heart 
to  the  thrilling  music  of  the  band.  The  procession  was  on 
parade ;  flags  and  banners  that  would  have  nown  had  a  breeze 
spmng  up  passed  by ;  the  free  and  independent  electors  of  North- 
port  marched  through  the  streets  to  the  tune  of  ^^  Rule  Britannia," 
and,  serfs  as  they  were,  felt  a  strong  conviction  that  they  never 
could  be  slaves.  In  other  words,  they  would  support  whom  they 
pleased,  and  they  preferred  the  men  who  had  so  long  supported 
them. 

If  Christmas-eve  is  exciting  by  anticipation,  and  full  of  a 
morrow,  how  much  more  so  is  the  eve  of  election  I  The  eve  of 
Waterloo  falls  into  insignificance  by  its  side ;  not  that  they  have 
yet  come  together. 

Ministers  had  got  into  hot  water  with  parliament ;  they  played 
ofi^  this  dangerous  trick  with  a  view  to  its  being  dissolvea,  and  it 
nearly  cost  them  dear,  for  if  they  did  escape  whole  them- 
selves, it  was  owing  to  the  thickness  of  their  skins. 

On  the  eve  of  tne  dissolution  there  stood  a  man  in  Cockspur- 
street — time,  sunset ;  who  he  was  has  not  been  ascertained, 
further  than  that  he  was  incognito — at  least,  such  was  the  name 
that  he  travelled  under.  He  stood  near  the  spot  where  the  king 
had  once  sat  on  horseback  without  his  hat,  and  where  an  eques- 
trian statue  of  the  same  has  been  erected  to  commemorate  the 
event,  and  give  it  the  national  importance  it  deserved.  The 
incognito  had  not  been  Ions  there  when  he  was  joined  by  another 
man,  whom  no  one  recognised  further  than  as  another  incognito. 

The  two,  unknown  to  each  other,  having  accidentally  met  on 
their  travels,  stopped  and  examined  the  statue,  both  being  loyal. 
They  appeared  to  enter  presently  into  a  discussion  of  its  merits ; 
indeed,  one  or  two  passers-by,  observing  them  thus  engaged, 
gave  the  king  a  look  rather  than  them,  deeming  that  there  must 
be  something  in  him  to  thus  attract  the  attention  of  his  two 
suUects. 

The  conversation  that  took  place  between  the  two  incognitos  is 
deserving  of  note. 

^^  There  is  Mr.  Wynn,  what  about  him  ?^'  said  the  first  incog- 
nito, pointing  to  the  bellv-ffirth. 

^^  Let  him  alone/'  said  the  second. 
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^^  Then  there  is  Shadrack/'  said  the  first. 

"  He  is  all  right  if  you  bribe  high;  not  otherwise,"  said 
second. 

"How  much?" 

"  Fifty  down  and  a  prospect  of  fiiture  fevours." 

"  Of  what  kind  ?" 

"  A  navy  contract,  no  matter  what." 

"  Who  is  to  talk  him  round  ?" 

"  Nelson  is  the  man." 

*^  And——"  said  the  first. 

"  Let  Nelson  advise  him  to  apply  for  all  he  wants  through  Mrs. 
Prentis." 

"  And "  said  the  first. 

«  Shadrack  will  say,  '  Why  through  her  V  " 

«  And "  said  the  first. 

"  Nelson  will  say,  *  She  got  me  my  commission.'  " 

«  And "  said  the  first 

"  Shadrack  will  say,  *  Will  you  ask  for  me  T  " 

"  And "  said  the  first. 

"  Nelson  will  say,  ^  She  likes  to  be  asked  herself.'  " 

"  Then "  said  the  first. 

«  He  wiU  do  it." 

«  And "  said  the  first. 

"  She  will  say,  *  The  moment  the  election  is  over.' " 

«  Then "  said  the  first, 

"He  will  tell  Sir  J.  F.'that  he  votes  <Kberal'  to  oblige 
Mrs.  P." 

"  There  is  Vinnicomb,"  said  the  first. 

"  He  will  tell  Sir  J.  F.  the  same." 

"  There  is  Bray,"  said  the  first. 

"  He  will  tell  Su-  J.  F.  the  same." 

**  And  how  much  ?"  said  the  first. 

"  Fifl;y  more  to  each,  through  her  hands,  for  saving  the  boy." 

The  sun  had  set,  and  they  could  no  longer  distinguish  the 
beDy-girth  of  the  horse  fi"om  the  belly. 

Captain  Nelson  had  now  enjoyed  the  command  of  the  Spitfiff 
for  some  weeks,  and,  fiilfilling  his  orders,  he  had  kept  the  coast  so 
weD  scoured,  that  his  vessel  might 'be  likened  to  a  scrubKng- 
brush  in  its  movements  to  and  fro  among  the  waves.  Whether 
his  anchor  was  too  light  or  too  heavy  it  is  impossible  to  decide; 
be  that  as  it  may,  he  weighed  it  often,  and  went  on  shore  to  visit 
his  friends. 

On  the  eve  of  the  election,  a  period  so  elastic  that  it  stretched 
itself  over  several  days,  Captain  Nelson  was  at  Northport  w^ 
the  second  incognito,  to  whom  he  was  apparently  describing  the 
S^tfirgj  for  about  once  in  twenty  words  he  pointed  at  hefi  iweed 
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in  80  mde  and  nngftllaiit  a  maxmer^  that  being  oommissioned  as  a 
Bcmbber)  the  wonder  was  she  did  not  show  her  bristles. 

The  second  incognito  did  not  remain  a  perfect  strange^  for 
Captain  Nelson  introduced  him  to  Yinnicomb  and  Bray^  ana  this 
led  to  farther  liberties  being  taken  with  the  Spit/ire^  for  the  two 
firieadsy  exchanging  telescopes,  for  each  seemed  to  prefer  the 
other's,  looked  ik  her  as  if  she  were  a  dancing  girl  on  the  boards ; 
and  that  must  have  been  on  board  herself,  considering  that  no 
other  plank  was  near.  In  the  intervals  the  conversation  was  sin- 
golarly  earnest,  and  something  must  have  passed  of  a  very  bind- 
ing duuracter,  for  Bray  and  Yinnicomb,  who  had  joined  the 
party  side  by  side,  went  awav  arm-in-arm,  while  Nelson,  perhaps 
on  business  connected  with  the  weight  of  his  anchor,  started  off 
to  the  blacksmith's,  leaving  the  incognito  to  vanish* 

Sbadrack  was  at  his  forge — time,  twilight — when  Nelson 
walked  in  to  him. 

*^  Yon  are  late  at  your  work,"  said  Captain  Nelson. 

^^  Yes,"  replied  Bhadraok,  ^^  for  no  man  will  work  on  the 
morrow." 

<^  You  ought  to  be  coining  money  here,"  remarked  Nelson. 

^^  Yery  little  of  that  is  to Ibe  got  at  trade,  I  assure  you." 

^^  That  should  not  be  with  a  man  like  you,"  observed  Nelson. 

'^  How  is  it  to  be  avoided  ?"  asked  Shadrack. 

"  Shall  I  put  you  in  the  way  ?"  said  Nelson. 

^^  If  you  will  do  so,"  answered  Shadrack,  ^^  I  am  your  man ; 
but  not  to  desert  the  Opposition." 

^'  On  the  contrary,"  said  Nelson.  , 

^^  How  then  is  it  to  be?"  demanded  Shadrack. 

"  Ask  for  a  navy  contract,"  pursued  Nelson. 

^^How?"  inquired  Shadrack. 

^^  Apply  through  Mrs.  Prentis."    (In  a  whisper.) 

«  Why  through  her?" 

^^  She  got  me  my  commission.'' 

"  Will  you  ask  her  for  me  ?" 

'^  She  likes  to  be  asked  herself." 

Many  whispers  followed.  Captain  Nelson  and  the  blacksmith 
shook  hands ;  not  on  parting,  but  as  it  were  on  signing  an  agre&* 
ment  of  some  sort  that  had  been  concluded ;  each  of  the  con- 
tracting parties  extemporising  an  ^'  act  and  deed,'^  and  a  '^  witness 
my  hand." 

The  morning  after  these  interviews,  Mr.  Yane  Twisleton  Yane 
and  Mr.  L.  S.  de  Cashier  arrived  outside  Northport,  where  they 
were  met  by  the  male  and  female  population.  The  horses  were 
taken  out  of  the  carriage  amid  deafening  cheers — so  deafening 
ihai  they  were  inaudible.  In  the  midst  of  this  the  members 
spoke,  batihey  oould  not,  of  couraoi  catoh  the  sound  of  their  own 
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voioes.  The  male  population  seized  on  the  pole,  and  dragged  tiie 
carriage  to  the  ancient  home  of  the  Twifiletons,  where  all  wag 
prepared  for  their  reception. 

^'How  heartily  glail  ihej  were  to  see  their  firiendsr  thej 
shouted ;  and  then  began  the  festival  of  shaking  hands. 

Mr.  Vane  Twisleton  Vane,  habituated  to  kid  doves,  and  to 

Slay  three  notes  with  three  fingers  on  the  hancb  of  his  next 
eurest  friends  to  the  electors,  was  not  in  training,  so  before  long 
he  was  in  pain  at  the  wrist  and  shoulder.  Mr;  De  Cashier,  who 
suffered  mentallv — ^for  bankers  are  subject  to  disgust  on  ooming 
into  contact  witn  the  low — ^bore  the  physical  exertion  better,  for 
his  wrist  had  grown  pliant  through  thumbing  notes  and  fingering 
guineas  on  the  counter,  before  delivering  them  to  the  daimant  of 
the  sweepstakes.  On  the  plea  of  fatigue,  then,  the  memben 
entered  the  house,  and  asked  their  fi-iends  to  go  away  and  drink 
their  health  at  the  ^^  Old  Tree,"  for  such  was  the  name  of  the  inn, 
called  after  the  pedigree  of  the  Twisletons  from  time  inunifemo- 
rial,  long  before  armorial  bearings  were  known. 

Mr.  W.  Uptilt,  the  agent,  was  not  only  at  Northport,  he  wu 
everywhere,  and  so  was  the  crowd  around  him,  wearing  the 
praple  colours  on  their  breasts,  and  many  of  them  on  their  no«» 
as  well — the  badge  of  liberty.  The  first  meeting  of  the  agent  and 
the  free-feelers — ^for  they  were  not  much  of  thinkers — ^was  at  die 
bar,  and  it  was  initiated  by  the  pouring  out  of  libationff;  a  sort  of 
religious  ceremony,  differing  only  from  the  ancient  in  that  instead 
of  wetting  the  animal's  tnat  was  about  to  be  made  a  burnt 
sacrifice  of,  they  wetted,  burnt,  and  sacrificed  their  own  insidee. 
The  objection  that  might  be  urged  against  this  comparison  is, 
that  the  ceremony  resolved  itseli  into  something  of  a  Catholic 
character,  for  the  landlord  being  found  drunk  on  the  floor,  they 
paused  in  the  midst  of  it  to  raise  the  host. 

Mr.  W.  Uptilt  had  a  very  curious  trick  of  jerking  his  head  on 
one  side,  and  it  was  worse  than  usual  when  he  was  engaged, 
especially  in  shaking  hands.  This  trick  was  veir  painful  to  be 
present  at,  for  it  unavoidablv  impressed  one  with  the  idea  that  die 
mx)p  had  fallen,  and  that  he  was  hanged.  Every  lime  that  his 
hand  grasped  another's,  one  could  not  help  fimcying  that  he  must 
have  committed  a  crime,  perhaps  by  leaving  a  bank-note  in  it, 
for  his  head  jerked  as  if  the  law  had  put  itself  into  execntioiL 
Yet  entirely  unconscious  of  his  danger  ne  went  on  breaking  the 
law,  suflbring  its  extreme  penalty,  recovering,  and  being  launched 
once  more  into  eternity. 

When  Mr.  Yane  had  refreshed  himself,  and  recovered  the  use 
of  his  arms,  he  went  out  to  meet  his  supporters.  He  was  a 
gentlenum  worthy  to  behold  I  What  oratory  is  there  in  appetr- 
ancel  it  speaks  columns  without  end,  that  never  leaoh  their 
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peroration.  The  crowd  was  awed;  they  listened  to  his  very 
silence,  and  applauded  the  sentiment  it  conveyed.  His  visage 
was  noble,  not  even  middle  aged ;  its  fences,  the  dark  brown  hair 
and  whiskers,  were  laid  out  in  the  most  fiiultless  order,  shaded  by 
his  costly  beaver.  His  shirt-front  alone  should  have  entitled  him 
to  the  dukedom  of  the  Cambri ;  his  three  chaste  studs  would  have 
won  him  the  race  of  fashion  against  all  odds ;  and  with  what 
dignity  he  bore  his  chains ! 

XIX. 

THB  CANDIDATES. 

It  was  on  Saturday  that  MM.  Yane  and  De  Cashier,  the  emi- 
nent firm  of  boroughmongers,  opened  their  election  visit,  for 
they  wished  to  be  quiet  on  Simday.  They  attended  church,  and 
of  course  all  eyes  were  upon  them,  except  the  few  that  strayed 
towards  Mr.  W.  Uptilt  to  witness  his  execution,  and  so  frequent 
was  it  that  every  passage  in  the  service  acted  upon  him  as  his 
last  sentence. 

In  the  afternoon  there  was  almost  as  good  an  attendance  as  in 
the  morning,  an  unusual  circumstance,  because  families  dined  all 
Sunday  afternoon ;  but  the  firm  went,  and  their  customers  were 
bonnd  to  do  likewise,  not  only  to  hear  quotations  through  Wynn, 
but  the  allusions  he  might  make  to  election.  On  such  an  occa- 
sion he  was  apt  to  encroach  on  the  subjects  of  the  hour  without 
being  explicit,  but  he  confined  himself  to  the  remark  that  what- 
ever else  they  did,  no  men  should  vote  at  the  expense  of  their 
conscience. 

During  the  sermon  a  carriage  and  four  drove  up  to  the  New 
Inn,  situated  on  the  beach.  It  had  four  inmates.  Sir  Jacob 
Fawkes;  Mr.  John  Fawkes,  a  young  man;  Miss  Fawkes,  a 
young  girl ;  and  Mr.  A'Court,  a  solicitor ;  in  &ct,  the  baronet 
with  some  of  his  family  and  his  agent.  He  arrived  on  Simd^, 
uot  because  it  was  a  quiet  day,  but  because  he  was  a  Whig.  He 
was  waited  on  by  a  convert  or  two  from  Briny  Hollow,  but  Mr. 
Shadrack  being  m  holy  orders  once  a  week,  did  not  deem  it  right 
to  wait  on  him  till  dusk,  when  it  might  be  conceded  that  business 
hours  were  over. 

But  business  in  general  had  been  so  tremendously  active  on 
the  Saturday  that  it  took  a  leap  over  to  Monday  without  stopping, 
and  went  on  during  the  next  week  at  an  unprecedented  pace. 
The  town  no  longer  appeared  the  same  place,  it  was  one  mass  of 
purple,  green,  and  yellow,  and  its  population  was  doubled,  owing 
to  immigration  from  the  adjacent  villages  of  Cupton,  Lipton, 
Slipton,  rulpiton,  Livingston,  and  Grodston.  The  Oldhavemers, 
too,  flocked  m,  and  such  was  the  bustle  that  all  people  seemed 
acquainted  with  each  other.     Those  who  had  a  conduct  in  life 
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seemed  to  alter  it ;  things  ihai,  had  a  tumal  comse  seemed  to 
change  it.  Those  who  had  good  natnrp  seemed  to  show  it  for 
nothing)  those  who  had  passions  seemed  to  be  worked  up  mto 
them.  Those  who  were  thirsty  seemed  to  drink,  this  one  Uue 
ruin,  that  one  green  punch,  the  other  one  yellow  ale,  each  his 
own  colour,  and  no  one  the  same  one  twice  running.  No  one 
was  hungry,  therefore  many  saved  their  own  bacon,  and  m  spite 
of  Wynn  or  Shadrack's  warning  admonition,  eat  devils  cooked; 
the  only  food  that  a  great  drinker  can  take  without  its  being  cast 
out. 

From  these  circumstances  it  was  plain  that  power  had  reverted 
to  the  people,  and  that  the  cause  was  popular.  The  question  \^is 
how  to  exercise  it  for  a  short  time  to  most  advantage,  before  de- 
legating it  to  others.  This  was  debated ;  speeches  were  made  by 
many,  till  they  grew  too  thick  for  utterance.  The  people  sat 
under  the  shade  of  the  Old  Tree,  whose  tap-root  was  of  town- 
wide  fame,  for  its  sap  w)as  delicious,  and  there  smoked  themseires 
into  bloaters  to  sustain  their  thirsty  weather. 

Besides  the  one  that  it  inherited,  the  Old  Tree  hi^  a  name  that 
it  had  earned  for  itself.  Mine  host,  though  but  a  man,  embodied 
glory ;  he  wqs  the  Hurrah  of  the  good  old  cause.  But  in  this 
character  he  was  sometimes  out  of  place,  particularly  when  in 
liquor,  bursting  out  into  himself  before  he  was  wanted.  He  waa 
a  fair  man,  not  stinting  his  guests  of  the  best  he  had,  and  his 
house  was  much  the  most  popular  in  Northport.  It  was  like 
your  own :  if  inebriated,  you  had  not  to  turn  out  or  turn  in ;  it 
was  optional,  had  you  only  sense  enough  left  to  make  a  choice; 
and  if  you  were  sober  no  one  observed  it. 

Mr.  Uptilt  was  constantly  in  and  out,  to  keep  the  party  toge- 
ther, to  converse  alone  with  sub-committees  of  one,  and  to  avoid 
reporters ;  suggesting  to  each  an  easy  method  of  taking  notes. 

Meantime  Kelson  was  at  Northport  on  urgent  naval  afiairs; 
he  had  an  appointment  with  Vinnicomb,  with  Bray,  with  Mrs. 
Prentis,  and  above  all  with  Johnny.  He  called  on  the  first  at 
eight  on  Monday  morning ;  Bray  w^  with  him  at  break&st,  so 
he  left  word  that  he  would  be  there  again  at  half-past  ninei  He 
called  on  the  second  at  nine ;  Yinnicomb  was  with  him  at  shenr 
and  a  pipe,  so  what  was  to  be  done?  His  difficulty  was  aolTed 
by  the  well-known  voices  of  Bray  and  Vinnicomb  in  a  sort  of 
duet  singing  out  to  him  to  come  in. 

"  I  have  a  word  or  two  more  to  say  to  you,*'  said  Nelsou  to 
Bray,  apart,  "  when  shall  you  be  at  liberty?" 

"  Oh,  now,  it  is  only  Vinnicomb ;  I  have  no  secrets  firom  him/* 
said  Bray. 

"  I  have  a  word  or  two  more  to  say  to  you,"  said  Nelson  to 
Vinnicomb,  apart ;  "  when  shall  you  be  at  Ubeity  ?" 
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^*  Oh,  now,  it  IB  only  Bray ;  ^^  I  have  no  secrets  from  him/' 
said  Yinnioomb. 
^^  Bat  on  this  one  matter  ?''  inqnired  Nelson. 
"  We  have  talked  it  over,  aod  shall  do  exactly  as  you  tell  us," 
said  both  in  the  same  voice. 

"Very  good,"  pursued  Nelson,  "you  shall  hear  the  pro- 
gramme, it  is  this: 

"  When  Sir  Jacob  calls  to  canvass  you  for  your  vote,  give  him 
for  answer  that  you  must  consult  Mrs.  Frentis,  and  will  let  hiTn 
know  the  next  day. 

"  Then  pay  that  lady  a  visit,  and  ask  her  on  what  side  she 
would  like  to  see  her  friends  give  their  votes. 

"  Lastly,  go  direct  to  Sir  Jacob,  and  pledge  your  support  to 
his  cause." 

"  We  imderstand,  sit  down  and  drink  their  healths,  Sir  Jacob 
and  the  lady." 

"  With  rapture,"  replied  Nelson ;  "  but  bear  in  mind  that 
they  are  not  acquainted ;  they  do  not  know  each  other  by  sight." 

The  next  call  of  the  captain  was  to  his  fair  patroness,  by  whom 
he  was  ever  welcomed. 

"  Tou  have  doubtless  anticipated  the  purpose  of  my  visit," 
observed  he. 

*'  No,  I  have  not,"  replied  Mrs.  Prentis,  "  or  I  should  not  be 
so  anxious  to  hear  what  it  is." 

"  You  have  heard  from  counsel  ?" 

"  In  a  few  lines  desiring  me  to  act  implicitly  on  your  directions 
duri]^  the  contest." 

"  inat  is  all  right.     Where  is  Master  Johnny  ?" 

"  He  is  in  the  next  room." 

*^  He  is  to  take  an  active  part  on  Sir  Jacob  Fawkes'  side.  I 
will  give  him  his  directions  presently.  And  you,  dear  madame, 
must  not  be  passive :  Mr.  Shadrack  will  be  here — it  is  a  mere 
form — and  ask  you  which  way  he  shall  vote." 

"What  can  I  say?" 

"  Say  you  hope  it  will  be  for  Sir  Jacob  Fawkes." 

"  So  I  do ;  he  has  my  b^t  wishes,"  replied  Mrs.  Frentis,  with 
a  delectable  smile. 

"  If  he  wants  you  to  serve  him,  it  is  a  mere  form ;  say  you 
will  refer  it  to  those  who  have  the  power  to  grant  it,  and  do  your 
best" 

"  Yes,"  said  she ;  "  there  is  no  harm  in  that,  if  I  keep  my 
word." 

"  Captain  Bray  and  Mr.  Vrnnicomb  will  call — ^it  is  a  mere 
form — and  ask  you  on  what  side  they  shall  record  their  vote ; 
you  have  only  to  give  the  same  answer  to  them  as  to  Shadrack." 

"  And  what  contract  will  they  want,  do  you  think,  Captain 
Nelson?" 
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^^  None.  They  bave  a  mutual  contract  which  satiBfies  all  their 
desires ;  thej  are  inseparable.'' 

Mrs.  Frentis  was  much  amused. 

"  Now  for  Master  Johnny  1" 

He  was  summoned. 

^'  Would  you  like  to  get  some  fun  out  of  the  election?"  said 
Captain  Nelson  as  Johnny  entered. — ^^  Then  you  shall ;  so  listen 
to  what  I  say." 

Johnny  blushed  in  his  ea^mess  to  hear  the  plan. 

^^  Now  for  it !  Tubal  and  Giles,  with  a  dozen  other  boys,  will 
be  here  at  noon ;  they  are  engaged  and  well  paid  to  be  your  pro- 
cession, and  vou  must  march  them  round  the  town  with  the  ciy, 
*  Sir  Jacob  Fawkes  for  ever  1' " 

"  What  fun  I"  answered  Johnny. 

^^  But  you  must  have  colours  and  flags." 

"  Where  can  I  get  them  ?"  inauired  the  lad. 

^^  The  best  way  is  to  go  to  the  New  Inn,  walk  into  the  room  oo 
the*  right,  and  ask  Sir  Jacob  Fawkes  himself  for  them :  he  is  sure 
to  be  there  at  eleven  o'clock." 

"  I  will  do  it,"  said  Johnny.     "  What  time  is  it  now  ?" 

*'  You  have  an  hour  to  spare." 

^^  m  get  ready  at  once,  and  be  there  when  the  dock  strikes." 

<<  Do  not  tell  any  one  what  you  want  but  Sir  Jacob  Fawkes 
himself.     Do  you  heed  that,  youngster  ?" 

^^  Of  course  I  do,"  said  Johnny,  who  was  awake  to  the  plea- 
sant game. 

MaiT  Frentis,  the  victim  of  a  plot,  had  never,  amid  her  mani« 
fold  trials,  been  taught  to  form  a  scheme,  or  to  act  a  part  not  her 
own.  But  her  experience  of  plots  and  schemes  enabled  her  to 
detect  them,  and  m>m  the  strange  conversation  that  had  passed, 
she  saw  herself  involved  in  a  part  that  was  to  have  a  beanns  on 
her  Aiture,  without  exactly  discerning  to  what  it  was  to  lead. 
With  all  her  confidence  in  Mr.  Stewart,  she  was  oppressed  by 
an  uneasy  feeling,  and  this  was  increased  when  she  was  told  bv 
Captain  Nelson  that  she  miffht  reasonably  expect  Sir  Jacob 
Fawkes  to  call  and  thank  her  lor  the  interest  she  nad  tiJcen  in  his 
success. 

How  could  she  refuse  such  a  visit  from  one  whom  one  day,  for 
good  or  evil,  she  must  have  to  encounter  ?  And  how  could  she 
resist  the  disinterested  plans  of  her  lawyer  for  the  recovery  of 
rights  now  lost  I  To  set  her  scruples  against  his  judgment  to 
add  her  doubts  to  his  too  difficult  undertakings,  would  it  not  be 
ungrateful  towards  Mr.  Stewart,  and  hurtful  to  the  prospect  of 
her  child  ?  She  resolved  not  to  reflect,  but  to  do  as  she  was 
commanded  by  him ;  for  she  had  the  assurance  within  her  that 
neither  her  honour  nor  dignity  were  at  stake  in  sudi  hands  as 
bis. 
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XX. 

THI  M01IEHTOI78  IinXRYIBW. 

Johnny  Prentis  on  his  way  to  the  New  Inn,  acoepfced,  inad- 
vertently, the  notice  of  Mr.  Vane,  by  whom  he  was  accosted. 
The  candidate,  struck  by  the  boy's  beauty  and  his  dress,  for  no 
pains  had  been  spared  with  him,  stopped  and  took  him  by  the 
hand,  inquiring  his  name,  and  detained  him  in  conversation.  The 
youngster  was  a  good  deal  imposed  on  by  him,  for  Mr.  Vane  was 
the  first  real  gentleman  that  Johnny  had  seen,  and  he  remembers 
him  with  admiration  still.  He  felt  some  compunction,  after  part- 
ing, when  he  thought  of  his  pledge  to  take  part  against  so  fine 
a  person,  whose  flattery  still  sounded  in  his  ear.  But  as  he  went 
on  it  was  his  fortune  to  encounter  James  Flower  who,  in  spite  of 
his  position,  was  not  in  a  mood  to  hear  the  praises  of  Mr.  V ane, 
so  AiU  was  he  of  the  greatness  of  Sir  Jacob  Fawkes,  who  had  a 
claim  to  the  barony  of  Chiltem.  ^^  But,"  added  James,  ^^  he  has 
one  of  the  largest  properties  in  the  land,  and  it  would  take  a 
high-sounding  title  indeed  to  support  the  dignity  of  those  fine 
estates !" 

Johnny  walked  into  the  hall  of  the  New  Inn.  There  Shadrack 
stood  like  a  stove  against  the  wall,  and  while  a  number  of  earnest 
men  warmed  themselves  at  him,  he  assured  them  of  triumph  if 
they  would  only  promise  to  keep  cool.  Over  a  door  was  inscribed, 
"  Sir  Jacob  Fawices's  Committee-room."  It  was  on  the  right, 
so  the  boy  went  to  the  door ;  but  as  if  the  movement  had  been 
preconcerted,  the  blacksmith  stepped  forward  to  open  it,  and  let 
him  in  without  a  question.  The  room  was  empty ;  the  table  was 
laid  out  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  a  dinner,  though  the  cloth 
was  green,  and  in  lieu  of  knives  and  forks,  there  were  pens  laid, 
with  sheets  of  paper  for  plates  and  pewter  inkstands  for  dishes. 
The  whole  savoured  of  a  feast  strictly  intellectual.  The  chairs 
were  in  place,  and  looked  exactly  as  if  they  had  lifted  themselves 
to  the  table  by  grasping  their  horsehair  bottoms  with  their 
arms. 

While  Johnny  was  amusing  himself  at  these  quaint  arrange- 
ments, two  gentlemen  passed  uirough  an  inner  door  into  the  room 
— Sir  Jacob  and  Mr.  A'Court,  his  solicitor. 

Mr,  A'Court  looked  at  the  intruder  rather  coolly ;  not  so  the 
baronet,  whose  countenance  was  full  of  good  humour.  He  stooped 
playfully,  ran  towards  the  boy  as  if  to  catch  him,  then  taking 
him  by  the  shoulders  looked  mquisitively  into  his  face,  as  mucn 
as  to  say.  Who  are  you. 

"  Why,  vou  have  three  pretty  dimples  like  my  daughter," 
exclaimed  the  baronet,  rather  seriously. 
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"  What  IS  your  name,  young  fellow  ?"  added  Sir  Jaooh. 

"  John  Prentis,"  answered  the  boy,     "  I  have  come  for  som 
flags  and  colours." 

"  Bravo !"  exclaimed  Sir  Jacob,  with  a  ringing  laugh  that 
once  heard  could  never  be  forgotten. 

"  What  can  you  do  with  flags  and  colours  ?"  inquired  Mr. 
A'Court,  with  an  air  that  border^  on  a  smile. 

''  I  have  a  party,"  answered  Johnny.  "  We  are  a  dozen 
strong." 

^^  &ere  is  pluck  for  you  I"  said  the  baronet,  with  a  tepetition 
of  that  hearty  laugh. 

At  this  juncture  Shadrack,  who  was  the  greater  part  of  the 
committee,  began  to  flow  in ;  not,  however,  quite  alone.  It  was 
a  signal  for  business  to  begin,  and  Johnnv  for  a  moment  was 
overlooked.  Presently  the  baronet's  eyes  fell  on  him  again  as 
he  stood  unabashed,  in  confident  expectation  of  his  demands 
being  complied  with. 

^^  Oh,  the  colours  I  Bun  through  that  door,  my  boy,  up-stairs, 
and  tell  Mr.  Fawkes  your  wishes ;  say  I  sent  you,"  said  Sir 
Jacob. 

John  Fawkes  entered  just  as  his  father  spoke. 

^^  John,  give  that  young  feUow  a  flag  and  some  ooloun;  he 
will  tell  you  all  about  it,"  said  Sir  Jacob  Fawkes. 

"  This  way,  young  one.     Cut  and  run  for  your  life." 

With  these  words  Mr.  Fawkes  chased  the  boy  up-stairs,  and 
drove  him  into  a  sitting-room,  where  a  very  young  girl,  Miss 
Fawkes,  sat  sewing  favours  of  orange  and  green  ribbon,  with  her 
eyes  out  at  sea. 

John  Fawkes  then  took  Johnny  by  the  arm  and  leg,  prepara- 
tory to  putting  him  up  the  chimney. 

^'  What  a  shame,  John ;  you  will  frighten  him !"  exclaimed 
the  little  eirl. 

But  Johnny's  pluck  was  proof  against  fear,  while  he  was  de- 
lighted at  the  game  of  romps  that  had  thus  begun* 

^^  He  is  a  nice  little  fellow,  isn't  he,  Olive  ?  Come  and  htk  at 
him !  Why,  he  is  like  you,  I  declare  I  And  the  dimples  whea 
he  lai^hs — one,  two,  three — ^just  the  same  number  as  yours  I" 

"  How  can  you  be  so  silly,  John  ?"  said  the  very  young  girl, 
not  deigning  to  lend  her  eyes  to  the  comparison ;  indeeo,  wsy 
were  still  a  good  way  out  at  sea. 

*^  I  say  it  is  you  who  are  silly,"  retorted  John.  "Why,  you 
and  the  boy  are  as  like  as  two  peas !" 

The  very  young  lady  conferred  a  favour  on  her  brother  with  an 
aim  at  his  face. 

"  You  know  he  must  be  a  connexion,"  said  John  Fawkes; 
"  the  likeness  is  enough  for  me.  Only  don't  pelt  a  fellow  in 
that  way  1" 
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He  had  received  another  &yotir  in  reply. 

"  Then  talk  a  little  sense,"  said  the  girl,  rolling  her  eyes  over 
Johnny  in  a  semi-rovolution  from  the  sea  to  his  rosy  cheeks. 

"  Tell  ns  your  name,"  said  John  Fawkes. 

"John  Prentis,"  answered  the  boy,  seriously,  for  when  any 
one  tells  the  truth  he  stops  laughing. 

"  There,  I  was  sure  of  it ;  he  is  a  John,  a  regular  fiunily  name. 
There  is  myself,  cousin  John,  undo  John 

"  You  have  no  uncle  John,"  said  Olive. 

"  Well,  then,  aunt  John  and  grandfather  John." 

"  I  am  sure  you  are  crazy,"  observed  Olive. 

"  What  name  does  your  governor  sport  ?"  inquired  the  youth. 

**  John ;  at  least  so  I  have  heard,"  replied  the  boy. 

Sir  Jacob  Fawkes  now  made  his  appearance. 

"  Just  look  at  him,  father  !" 

"  Well,"  said  the  baronet,  inquisitively. 

"  I  say  he  is  the  picture  of  Olive  I" 

Sir  Jacob  Fawkes  took  up  his  hat,  observing  that  "  they  were 
his  very  words,"  and  that  the  resemblance  was  curious  enough. 
He  was  about  to  call  on  Yinnicomb  and  Bray,  instructed  to  do  so 

by  Shadrack,  who  was  instructed  by  Nelson,  who ^And  so 

oUjUp  to  Coxmsel  via  Incognito. 

The  patent  worked  in  this  wise :  the  baronet  called  on  those 

Sendemen,  and  canvassed  them  for  their  votes ;  they  promised 
im  an  answer,  but  they  had  a  friend  to  consult  whom  they 
wished  to  oblige,  and  they  might  have  no  better  opportunity  than 
this. 

The  baronet  begged  them  to  consult  their  friend  at  once,  for  he 
wished  to  ascertam  his  position. 

They  took  up  their  hats  with  a  view  to  consult  their  friend. 

Shaidrack  waited  outside. 

"  Who  is  their  friend  ?"  inquired  the  baronet  of  the  black- 
smith. 

^'  It  is  Mrs.  Frentis,  a  visitor  here ;  at  least,  she  has  now  been 
at  Northport  for  a  long  time." 

"  She  nas  a  handsome  boy !" 

"  Yes ;  the  one  you  saw  this  morning  at  the  hotel." 

'^  Then  she  must  be  with  us,  for  the  boy  came  to  ask  favours 
and  flags." 

^^  She  is  all  right  The  fact  is,  she  has  canvassed  me  for 
my  vote  in  the  Liberal  cause.  She  may  belong  to  a  political 
family." 

"A  widow?" 

"  No  one  knows," 

<<  I  will  call  on  her.     Whv  not  ?" 

"  You  had  better  do  it ;  1  will  return  to  the  committee." 

"  I  will  join  you  there  presently.    But  show  me  the  house." 
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Shadrack  showed  Sir  Jacob  Fawkes  the  hotuse  of  Mrs.  Freniis. 
They  reached  it  in  time  to  witness  the  boy-prooession,  flagi 
flying,  a  fife,  streamers/ and  Johnny  for  leader  of  his  band. 

"  Three  cheers !  Three  more  cheers  !  Sir  Jacob  Fawkes  for 
ever  1" 

Such  was  his  greeting,  all  done  in  snch  innocence  that  it 
touched  his  heart. 

^^If  Mrs.  Prentis  should  be  at  home,  will  you  be  so  good 
as  to  hand  her  my  card,  and  say  Sir  Jacob  Faw^  has  called  ?" 

This  was  a  sort  of  message  liiat  Nancy  Brown  liked  to  deliyer. 
She  received  the  card  with  a  deference  due  to  its  rank. 

He  was  ushered  into  an  ante-chamber,  and  shortly  into  a 
chamber  where  sat  deputies  Yinnicomb  and  Bray,  uneasily,  as 
if  the  roses  on  Mrs.  Prentis's  fair  cheeks  had  dropped  their  thorns ; 
at  least  they  did  not  seem  comfortable  in  the  presence  of  sach 
beauty  and  grace.  But  the  baronet  was  at  once  at  home;  he 
saw  himself  in  the  company  of  a  lady,  and  his  natural  behaviour 
sufficed.  She  was  tastefully  apparelled,  in  a  fashion  suitable  to  a 
west-end  square ;  but  what  struck  him  most  was  her  lovely  face 
and  figure.  He  had  scarcely  felt  before  what  he  then  experienced, 
the  influence  of  a  pure  expression  in  one  so  &voured  by  nature; 
it  seemed  to  him  almost  a  rudeness  to  look  at  her,  lest  she  should 
be  conscious  of  the  feelings  that  so  great  beauty  must  inevitably 
inspire  in  a  man.  His  eyes  gleamed  with  rapture,  for  the  emotion 
was  irrepressible,  even  at  a  nrst  glance. 

He  was  at  once  told  by  her  that  the  gentlemen  whom  he  saw 
were  supporters  of  the  liberal  cause,  and  she  added  in  conclusion: 

"  I  hope  with  all  my  heart  that  its  fruits  will  soon  be  shared  by 
us  all!" 

Sir  Jacob  Fawkes  acknowledged  her  kindness  and  spirit,  then 
shook  hands  with  Yinnicomb  and  Bray,  begging  them  to  accept 
seats  in  his  committee.  It  was  what  they  wished,  they  would 
meet  him  there  at  his  own  hour — say  half-past  twelve ;  and  they 
now  had  an  excuse  for  quitting  the  united  presence  of  beauty  and 
rank,  either  of  them  taken  singly  was  on  slight  acquaintance 
oppressive  to  the  uninitiated  both  by  land  or  by  sea. 

The  baronet  lagged  behind.  Left  alone  with  him,  Mazy's 
cheeks  grew  somewhat  pale ;  not  that  this  told  of  weariness. 
He  talked  of  her  boy,  praised  him  with  sincerity,  and  touched  on 
his  likeness  to  Olive.  At  this  allusion  the  mother's  cheeks  turned 
crimson ;  she  wept. 

The  baronet  saw  only  a  mother^s  feelings  in  this ;  the  sensi- 
tiveness of  a  heart  that  had  probably  suflered. 

He  still  lagged,  persisted  m  Johnny's  praises,  begged  leave  to 
call  again,  and  took  his  leave. 

Had  he  ever  seen  her  equal — one  even  half  so  fair  ?  There 
must  be  something  in  the  boy  of  such  a  mother ! 
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BeUtioii  of  Upper  Ni^er  to  other  portions  of  Africa — Egyptian  character  of 
puhlie  edifices — ^Protects  of  French  colonisation — Departure  of  the  Mission 
—Senegal  Riyer— iLeminiscences  of  Mungo  Park — Colonies  of  baboons— 
pistnrbed  state  of  the  country — ^Arriyal  at  Yamina  on  the  Niger — Naviga- 
tion of  the  river — City  of  Saga  and  Kin^  Ahmadu— War  between  the  Sagun- 
tians  and  the  Bambaras — ^The  Mission  is  forcibly  detained — Pield  of  execu- 
tions— Assault  of  Tughu— Massacre  of  prisoners — Expedition  up  the  river — 
Assault  of  Dina — Flight  of  the  Bambaras — Murderous  soenes — Devastation 
of  towns  and  villages — ^Expedition  against  Sansandig — Assault  of  the  lown — 
Naval  engagement — Executions — A  relieving  force  arrives — Battle  of 
twenty  thousand — The  siege  is  raised — Departure  of  the  Mission — The  cara- 
van has  to  keep  the  open  country — Act  of  treachery  at  Soso — Sufferings  and 
privations  of  the  journey — ^Arrival  at  Medina,  the  uppermost  French  station 
on  the  Senegal  river. 

^  EvEB  since  the  French  acquired  a  footing  on  the  Senegal  in 
1657,  and  the  English  on  the  Gambia  in  1686,  attempts  have  been 
made  to  open  a  trade  between  the  countriea  on  the  Joliba,  or  Niger, 
and  Senegambia,  as  it  has  been  agreed  to  call  the  territory  watered 
by  the  two  first-mentioned  rivers.  The  intervening  country  is, 
however,  not  only  unhealthy,  but  the  population  is  jealous  of,  and 
averse  to,  the  presence  of  Europeans,  and  its  exploration  has  hence 
always  been  replete  with  danger.  Houghton  was  killed  in 
Ludamar  in  1771.  Mungo  Park  was  more  successful,  and  he 
twice  reached  the  banks  of  the  Niger.  A  great  expedition  for  the 
same  purposes  was  carried  out  by  Peddie,  Campbell,  and  Gray. 
The  last  British  traveller  to  reach  Timbukhtu  after  Winterbottom 
and  Campbell  was  Laing,  who  also  fell  a  victim  to  the  treachery 
of  the  natives.  But  after  the  journey  of  Denham  and  Clapperton, 
the  British  made  no  f  urtlier  attempts  to  penetrate  to  the  Niger  by 
the  dangerous  route  through  Senegambia,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  Earth's  remarkable  journey  from  the  north,  and  some  aaven- 
tarous  inroads  by  the  French,  as  by  MoUien,  who  reached  Tim- 
bukhtu in  1818,  and  Cailli^,  who  crossed  the  continent  by  Tim- 
bukhtu in  1827,  all  further  progress  towards  opening  the  Quarra, 
Chadda,  Binuwa,  and  Joliba  branches  of  the  Niger  has  been 
effected  by  the  navigation  of  the  rivers  themselves. 

But  not  so  with  the  French,  the  possession  of  the  lower  valley 
of  the  Senegal  river  has  naturally  fostered  the  desire  to  open  trade 
and  communication  with  the  countries  watered  by  the  Upper 
Niger,  and  this  just  desire  has  been  considerably  enhanced  by  the 

*  Voyage  dans  le  Soudan  Occidental  (S^n^gambie-Niger).  Par  M.  E.  Mage, 
lieatenaat  de  Yaissean.    1863*-1866.    Pans :  L.  Hachette  et  O. 
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extension  of  the  French  possessions  in  Algeria.  A  liandsome 
reward  has  for  some  years  past  been  held  in  abeyance  for  the 
traveller  who  shall  open  a  feasible  road  between  Algeria  and 
Senegal  across  the  Desert  of  Sahara.  The  object  would  be  to 
maintain  a  line  of  communication  between  the  two  oolonies,  a 
project  which,  in  the  face  of  the  irreclaimable  character  of  the 
country^  an4  its  roving,  predatory  population,  would  be  coetly,  bat 
might  be  done  on  the  same  principle  that  the  Romans  maintained 
lines  of  posts  in  olden  times.  A  second  project,  far  more  compre- 
hensive, which  we  have  before  alluded  to,  but  which  has  failed  to 
attract  the  attention  it  deserves  in  this  country,  is  to  connect  the 
embryo  French  establishments  on  the  Upper  Nile,  and  in  the 
fertile  region  of  the  Gkizelle  Lake,  with  the  Binuwa  or  Eastern 
Niger,  and  thence  with  Senegambia.  It  is  not  certain,  from  in- 
formation obtained  by  Messrs.  Ambroise  and  Jules  Poncet,  if  two 
rivers  do  not  flow  from  the  north-western  side  of  Albert  Nyann, 
the  one — the  river  Jur — ^into  the  Ghizelle  Lake ;  the  other — ^the 
Bahr  Bura — ^into  the  Niger.  A  young  officer  of  great  promise, 
Lieutenant  le  Saint,  lost  his  life  last  year  in  the  attempt  to  solre 
this  singular  problem — ^a  question  in  which  France,  Messrs.  Ponoel 
argued  (Bull,  de  la  Soc.  de  G^ographie,  May,  1868)  is  especially 
interested,  as  it  is  more  than  any  other  country  interested  in 
establishing  communications  between  Algeria,  Senegal,  the  Chr 
boon,  and  Central  Africa. 

Nor  is  this  scheme  so  visionary  as  may  be  imagined.  The 
illustrations  in  M.  Mage's  work  convey  to  us  a  curious  surmise— 
one  that  is  replete  with  ethnological  importance.  It  is  that  the 
better  class  of  buildings  and  the  more  remarkable  edifices  on  the 
Upper  Niger  possess  a  decided  Egyptian  character.  The  house  of 
the  daughter  of  All,  last  King  of  Sagu  at  Tamina;  the  house  of 
Suntuku  at  Sagu;  and  the  town-hall  or  common  house  of  the 
Somonos,  or  fishermen  at  the  same  city,  constitute  unequivocal 
examples.  It  is  true  the  style  is  bastard  or  degenerate,  but  it  is 
not  the  less  unmistakeable.  Now  the  emigration  which  carried 
the  architecture  of  the  Nile  to  the  banks  of  the  Niger,  may  have 
crossed  the  country  by  Nigritia,  but  it  is  far  more  likely  to  have 
travelled  by  the  Binuwa  or  Eastern  Niger.  Had  it  come  by  land, 
traces  would  be  expected  on  the  way.  We  see  none  such  depicted 
in  Barth.  It  remains  to  be  seen  if  such  are  met  with  on  the 
Eastern  Niger.  That  river  has  not  been  explored  or  iUustnled 
yet  in  its  upper  portions. 

It  onl^  remains  to  mention,  in  connexion  with  this  point,  that 
Carlo  Piaggia,  an  Italian  traveller,  is  said  to  have  obtained  reliable 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  another  vast  interior  lake  west  of  the 
Albert  Nyanza.  This  lake  probably  corresponds  with  the  one 
marked  aa  Matuassat  on  the  Mesaia.  Ponoot^s  map;  but  whik  its 
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waften  are  made  to  flow  into  the  Binuwa  or  Eastern  Niger,  Sir 
R.  I.  Mnrchison  seems  inclined  to  view  it  as  the  head  reservoir 
of  the  great  river  of  Congo, 

M.  Michel  Chevalier  does  no  more  than  justice  to  African  ex- 
plorers when,  in  his  *'  Discours  d'Ouverture"  delivered  before  the 
Geographical  Society  of  Paris,  he  remarks  that  the  French  in  Sene- 
gal are  m  their  own  territory ;  that  French  officers,  in  making  it  the 
basis  of  discovery,  are  '^  obedient  to  a  lofty  and  intelligent  impulse, 
where  every  step  in  advance  at  once  favours  the  progress  of  science 
and  of  French  oomination,  and  that  the  list  is  a  long  one  of  those 
who  by  devotion  to  their  flag  have  for  its  glory  and  their  own 
done  more  than  their  duty."  M.  Chevalier  says  he  uses  the  latter 
expression  advisedly,  for  when  military  honour  demands  the  life 
of  an  officer,  he  gives  it  without  a  murmur;  but  when,  honour 
being  satisfied,  more  is  asked  from  tha^  officer,  when  he  is  expected 
to  voluntarily  undergo  great  fatigues,  to  sufier  from  hunger,  thirst, 
and  privations,  to  confront  years  of  detention,  and  encounter 
sometimes  death  as  a  final  result,  for  such  is  but  too  frequently  the 
fate  of  travellers  in  Central  Africa,  he  is  doing  more  than  his  auty, 
and  he  acquires  a  right  to  the  respect  of  all  I 

According  to  General  Faidherbe,  Governor  of  Senegal,  the  race 
known  as  that  of  Pul,  or,  according  to  Barth,  the  PuUo  Felata, 
has  dominated  in  Western  Africa  ever  since  the  subjugation  of  the 
Wuluf  and  Mandingu  tribes.  Aided  by  a  commencement  of 
civilisation,  and  incited  by  the  religious  fanaticism  which  is 
always  found  among  newly  converted  Mussulmans,  the  Puis  have 
founded  two  great  empires:  one  between  the  Niger  and  Lake 
Tchad  was  founded  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century 
by  the  Marabut  Othman-dan-Fudi;  the  other,  on  the  Upper 
l^egal  and  the  Upper  Niger,  owes  its  existence  to  the  most 
vigorous  enemy  the  French  have  had  to  deal  with  in  the  country, 
the  celebrated  Al  Haj  Omar,  who,  beaten  by  the  French,  turned 
his  arms  against  the  natives.  The  extent  of  country  subjugated 
by  this  chief  in  1862  comprised  some  eighty  thousand  square 
leagues,  and  Timbukhtu  itself  submitted  to  his  yoke. 

It  was  to  this  terrible  potentate,  whose  empire  touched  upon  the 
French  frontiers,  that  Lieutenant  Mage  and  Dr.  Quintin  were  sent 
on  a  mission.  The  object  of  their  Journey  was  at  once  to  establish 
commercial  relations  and  to  extend  geographical  knowledge.  The 
travellers  had  to  encounter  innumerable  fatigues  and  dangers. 
Arriving  at  Sagu  on  the  28th  of  February,  1864,  they  found  that 
city  sovemed  by  Ahmadu-al-Mekki,  or  "  Ahmad  of  Mecca,"  son 
of  Al  Haj  (the  pilgrim)  Omar.  The  latter  chieftain  had  been 
recently  slain  in  attempting  to  put  down  one  of  those  numerous 
revolts  which  incessantly  threatened  his  rule.  The  death  of  the 
founder  of  the  empire  had  as  a  natural  result  encouraged  insurrec- 
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tion,  the  road  from  Saga  to  Senegal  was  soon  closed  up,  and 
travellers  remained  so  Jong  without  being  able  to  communicate 
with  the  French  establishments  that  they  were  supposed  to  hiTe 
been  killed.  M.  Mage  was  obliged,  in  order  to  conciliate  the 
favour  of  Ahmadu,  to  place  his  sword  at  lus  service,  whilst  Dr. 
Quintin  attended  upon  the  wounded.  Upon  one  occasion  M. 
Mage  was  himself  wounded^  being  among  the  first  to  enter  a 
village  in  revolt.  This  position  of  things,  in  which  isolation, 
sickness,  and  privations  would  have  discouraged  less  intrepid 
travellers,  lasted  for  two  years  and  three  months.  It  was  not  until 
June  7,  1866,  that  Ahmadu  at  length  consented  to  the  travellers 
being  reconducted  as  far  as  the  French  post  of  Medina,  a  journey 
which  occupied  twenty  days,  and  in  which  they  were  escorted  by 
four  hundred  horsemen. 

M.  Mage,  in  exploring  the  country  between  this  latter  place  and 
Bama-ku,  or  between  Senegal  and  the  Niger,  deviated  but  slightly 
from  the  direction  taken  by  Mungo  Park.  Nevertheless,  the  be^ 
maps  of  this  portion  of  Western  Africa  are  singularly  deficient 
At  the  most  tney  point  out  Ban-gassi,  capital  of  the  Fula  Dagu, 
and  a  few  points  on  the  Niger  made  known  by  the  illustrious 
traveller ;  but  as  to  the  tributaries  of  the  Senegal  and  the  position 
of  the  upper  curve  of  the  Niger,  they  vary  almost  with  the  caprices 
of  map-makers.  M.  Mage,  starting  from  Medina,  traversed  the 
territories  of  Logo  and  Natiago  to  the  falls  of  Gwina,  thence  along 
the  river  Senegal  to  its  jnnction  with  the  Bakhuy,  at  Bafulaba, 
whence  he  made  an  excursion  to  Maka  Dugu,  on  Mungo  Park's 
itineraries. 

Medina,  eastward  of  and  beyond  the  region  watered  by  the 
Gambia,  is  claimed,  since  the  defeat  of  Al  Haj,  in  1857,  by  the 
French,  as  being  under  their  protection,  but  M.  Mage  found  the 
chief  of  the  place — Sambala — carrying  on,  in  usual  negro  fashion, 
active  hostilities  with  his  neighbours,  in  perfect  indifierence  of  all 
supposed  vassalship.  From  Mansulah,  a  little  beyond  Medina,  the 
banks  of  the  river  Senegal  become  exceedingly  rocky.  Gruinea- 
fowl  and  partridges  abounded,  however,  in  the  grass,  antelopes  in 
the  cover,  and  grey  monkeys  and  baboons  on  the  rocks.  The 
sketch  designated  as  ^'  la  montagne  aux  singes"*— a  succession  of 
rocky  terraces  as  thickly  peopled  with  baboons  as  Ailsa  Cra^  or 
the  Bass  Rock  with  birds — is  one  of  the  most  singular  illustrations 
of  monkey  life  perhaps  ever  seen.  Arrived  at  the  falls  of  Gwini, 
all  beyond  was  unknown ;  they  had  no  guides,  they  did  not  know 
where  or  when  they  would  meet  with  villages,  they  did  not  even 
know  to  whom  the  country  belonged.  This  was  on  the  1st  of 
December,  1863,  when,  parting  from  the  furthest  limit  of  ordinazy 
European  travel,  our  adventurers  penetrated  into  an  almost  unex- 
plored country.     They  had  ten  negro  attendants!,  but,  like  all 
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bkckj?,  they  were  perpetually  quarrelling  with  one  another.  Their 
practise  was  to  encamp  at  night  upon  open  sandy  spaces,  upon 
which  they  lit  a  fire  to  keep  off  wild  beasts  from  the  woods,  and 
hippopotami  and  alligators  from  the  river.  River-horses,  indeed, 
abounded,  but  neither  their  loud  snorting,  as  they  lay  close  by 
with  their  heads  on  the  beach,  nor  the  laughs  of  the  hyaenas,  nor 
the  more  distant  roar  of  lions,  prevented  their  sleeping.  Travellers 
soon  get  familiarised  with  the  close  company  of  wild  animals.  The 
land  party  consisted  of  two  mules,  three  horses,  fourteen  asses,  and 
five  oxen,  with  six  men,  under  Dr.  Quintin ;  the  boat  party  of 
four  men,  with  M.  Mage.  The  progress  of  the  land  party  was 
necessarily  very  slow;  there  were  rocks  or  impenetrable  jungle 
through  which  a  pathway  had  to  be  cut,  and  the  boat  party  had 
often  to  lend  a  hand  to  get  on  the  other.  At  one  of  the  falls  M. 
Mage  shot  a  baby  hippopotamus,  which  rolled  over  the  falls;  its 
mother  followed  it,  and  both  were  carried  away  by  the  torrent. 

On  the  12th  of  December  our  travellers  reached  Bafulaba,  or 
"  the  two  rivers,"  the  Ba-fing,  "  blue  river,"  joining  here  the  Ba- 
khuy,  or  "  white  river,"  like  the  two  Niles.  The  country  was  in- 
habited by  pure  Malinkas,  who  had  a  bad  reputation  as  having 
thwarted  M.  Pascal  and  Major  Grey  in  their  attempts  to  explore 
the  territory  of  Bambuk. 

The  travellers  remained  twenty  days  at  Bafulaba  making  ex- 
cursions in  the  neighbourhood  to  determine  their  future  course. 
One  of  these  was  to  Maka  Dugu,  a  village  on  an  island  of  the  Ba- 
khuy,  whose  chief— one  Diadia — was  the  son  of  the  chief  who 
gave  hospitality  to  Mungo  Park.     He  remembered  the  celebrated 
traveller,  and  pointed  out  a  mountain  which  he  had  ascended. 
Messrs.  Mage  and  Quintin  must,  therefore,  fain  do  the  same  thing 
— a  feat  which  only  entailed   painful  consequences,   M.  Mage 
having  a  disastrous  fall,  and  Dr.  Quintin  being  struck  down  with 
sudden  illness.     It  was  at  first  proposed  to  follow  this  river  in  the 
progress  eastward,   but   a   message    arrived    from   the   chief  of 
Kundian,  a  stronghold  on  the  Ba-nng,  ordering  the  party  to  leave 
the  country  of  his  master — Al  Haj  Omar — unless  they  had  come 
to  see  him.     Leaving  the  baggage  behind,  M.  Mage  accordingly 
proceeded  with  the  escort  by  Waliha,  and  after  some  detention 
at  Kabada,  where  the  chief  Diangu  came  out  to  meet  him,  he  was 
conducted  to  Kundian.    Tliis  place  was  composed  of  an  enclosure, 
fortified  with  a  wall  and  sixteen  towers,  two  of  which  had  gates 
and  an  external  village.     The  Europeans  (the  rest  of  the  party 
were  brought  up  after  the  expiration  of  a  few  days)  were  not 
allowed  to  penetrate  the  enclosure,  but  they  were  exposed  to  great 
annoyance  by  the  cupidity  of  the  Malinkas,  and  which  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  satisfy,  even  if  they  had  had  a  ship-load 
of  goods. 
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At  length,  on  the  9th  of  Januarvi  DIangu  gave  them  a  guide 
for  Sagu,  Al  Haj's  capital  on  the  Niger,  and  at  an  estlmatea  dis- 
tance of  fifteen  days?  journey  across  country  from  the  Upper 
Senegal  river.  The  latter,  the  navigation  of  which  is  impeded  by 
frequent  falls  and  rapids  in  this  portion  of  its  course,  was  ferried 
over,  not  without  difficulty,  at  an  island  called  Medina  Gungu. 
From  this  time  forth,  except  when  at  d  city,  M.  Mage  adopted 
the  wise  plan  of  encamping  without  the  villages  in  the  open  air. 
The  latter,  whether  of  mud  or  straw,  walled  or  palisaded,  or 
merely  protected  by  a  hedge  of  prickly  plants,  are  all  alike — ^hot, 
dirty,  and  full  of  vermin.  Then  the  baggage  had  to  be  transported, 
after  unloading,  to  diSerent  huts,  and  thus  a  great  loss  of  time  was 
incurred  in  the  evenings  and  in  getting  together  again  in  the 
mornings.  As  they  proceeded  on  their  way,  they  fell  in  constantly 
with  ruined  villages,  with  here  and  there  a  cranium  whitened  by 
exposure,  relics  of  the  devastating  war  of  1858.  Quitting  the 
territory  of  Ba-fing,  they  entered  upon  Grangaran,  well  peopled 
with  Malinkas,  in  yellow  cloaks,  yellow  trousers,  and  yellow  or 
white  caps.  The  country  presented  alternate  grassy  lands  and 
rocks,  and  the  villages  were  surrounded  by  cotton  plantations. 
The  baggage  had  to  be  carried  up  a  steep  precipice  on  mens 
shoulders  at  a  place  called  Firia,  wnere  they  reached  the  upland 
which  separates  the  waters  of  the  Senegal  river  from  those  of  the 
Niger,  and  the  same  day  (January  12)  they  encamped  beneath 
splendid  baobabs  at  the  fortified  village  of  Niantausu,  situated  in  a 
mountain  recess.  Their  reception.  Uianks  to  the  presence  of  an 
officer  of  Diangu's,  was  most  nospitable ;  the  chiefs  of  neighbour- 
ing villages  brought  in  their  contingent  of  provisions,  and  the 
grivuts,  or  native  minstrels,  enlivened  the  time  with  their 
melodies. 

They  had  to  cross  another  chain  of  hills,  the  passage  of  which 
was  closed  with  bamboos,  before  reaching  the  cultivated  plain  of 
Makhana.  On  the  I5th  of  January,  1864,  they  crossed  the  Ba- 
khuy  b^  a  ford  and  bridge  of  rocks,  just  asMungo  Park  had  done 
at  Medina,  a  village  a  few  leagues  lower  down,  and  the  rocks  w^e 
so  slippery  that  some  of  the  bearers  fell,  entailing  the  loss  of  a  bag 
of  salt.  On  the  18th  they  reached  Eurukutu,  the  first  village  in 
the  district  of  Kita,  a  district  of  sixteen  villages  of  Malinktf, 
grouped  round  a  granitic  mountain,  noticed  by  Mungo  Park. 
This  granitic  hill  constituted  in  a  country  ever  given  up  to  revo- 
lutions a  kind  of  natural  fortress,  and  had  its  terraces  and  cistems. 
To  judge  by  the  excellent  illustrations  given,  this  curious  rock 
would,  if  properly  fortified,  command  the  whole  surrounding 
country.  The  party  were  detained  by  the  illness  of  one  of  their 
number,  four  days  at  Sama  and  five  at  Maka-diam-bugu,  the  chief 
place  of  Kita.    They  were  hospitably  received,  but  For  the  same 
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reasons  as  before  given,  provisions  were  brought  as  a  tribute  and 
not  as  a  gift,  and  the  peasants  had  a  sad  but  resigned  aspect  as 
they  brought  them  in. 

News  of  revolt  in  the  districts  eastward  of  Kita,  and  on  the 
direct  war  to  the  Niger,  obliged  the  party  to  take  a  northerly 
route  by  l)ian-gunta.     M.  Mage  says  that  Kita  constitutes  an  im- 
portant region,  if  ever  civilisation  should  invade  this  quarter  of 
the  globe.    It  is  an  elevated,  fertile,   and   healthy  region,   and 
would,  if  General  Faldherbe's  projects  of  advancing  from  Senegal 
to  the  Niffer  ever  be  carried  out,  constitute  an  admirable  and  in- 
dispensable position  on  the  road.     A  rocky,  uninhabited  territory, 
but  with   ruins  and  rivulets,    the   latter   flanked   by   enormous 
bamboos,    led  the  way  to  another  Ba-khuy,  a  tributary  to  the 
Senegal  river.     Beyond  was  the  extensive  region  of  Kaarta,  the 
chief  places  of  which  were  Guateala  and  Guamukura.     A  number 
of  unfortunate  captive  slaves,  who  accompanied  the  caravan,  were 
to  find  some  relief  to  their  sufferings  in  this  country,  by  bein^ 
disposed  of  in  the  towns  and  villages.     Mungo  Park  visited  this 
region  in  1796,  when  it  was  under  King  Daisa,  and  Baffenal  in 
1845,  when  it  was  under  the  rule  of  oneKandier.     At  the  present 
moment  it  was  held  by  Al  Haj  Omar,  who  had  his  stronghold  at 
a  place  called  Fara-bugu.    The  first  village  met  with,  Marana, 
was  miserable  enough,  with  but  a  few  fowls  and  goats ;  the  next, 
Kurundingkutu,  was  more  hospitably  disposed.     There  was  a  very 
remarkable  boabab  at  this  village,  growing  on  the  top  of  a  mound 
of  broken  granite  rocks.    M.  Mage  rose  in  the  esteem  of  the 
blacks  by  knocking  ofif  one  of  its  "  monkey  breads,"  as  the  fruit 
is  called,  with  his  rifle.     There  was  also  a  white,  or  Albino  child 
in  the  village.    The  next  day  they  arrived  at  Guattala,  a  village 
of  straw-huts,  and  on  the  4th  of  February  they  reached  Guamu- 
kura, the  chief  place  of  Kaarta,  and  called  Kura,  or  "  new,"  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  old  Guamu,  or  Kammu,  as  Mungo  Park  has 
it.     Hitherto  the  people  of  Kaarta  had  been  very  hospitable,  but 
the  chief  of  Guamu,  a  Pul  or  Tukulur,  named  Tiarnu  Osman,  and 
a  great  marabut,  or  holy  man,  like  his  master,  Al  Haj  Omar,  was 
quite  the  reverse.     Abetted  by  another  chieftain  of  the  name  of 
Dandangura,  he  not  only  gave  trouble  about  provisions,  guides, 
and  beasts  of  burden,  but  he  also  wanted  the  party  to  proceed  to 
Niuru,  four  days'  journey  out  of  the  way. 

These  difficulties  were,  however,  overcome  by  patience  and 
determination,  and  the  party  continued  their  journey  northwards 
for  Diangunta,  by  Madija  to  Tinkara,  where  was  a  lake  which 
abounded  in  fish.  On  the  8th  of  February  they  reached  Dian- 
ghirta,  the  chief  place  of  Diangunta,  where  they  were  hospitably 
received  by  the  chief  Tiarnu  Bukabar  Siray.  These  hospitable 
receptions  were  due  to  their  being  on  the  way  to  visit  Ahmadu, 
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son  of  Al  Haj  Omar,  at  Sagu,  and  this  chief  had  a  house  at 
Diangherta,  a  walled  town,  with  much  cultivation  around,  and  the 
country  also  abounded  in  game,  especially  giraffes  and  partridges. 
There  were  also  lions  and  other  wild  beasts. 

From  Diangunta  their  course  assumed  a  more  easterly  directioD, 
and  sleeping  the  first  night  (Feb.  10th)  at] the  village  of  Fabugn, 
they  proce^ed  by  Diunguy  to  Babugu  in  Sagu.  The  first  part 
of  the  journey  had  been  over  an  undulating  country,  watered  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year  by  several  tributaries  to  the  Ba-wula. 
On  entering  Sagu,  the  villages  were  found  to  be  inhabited  by 
Suninkas  and  Bambaras,  the  latter  the  deadly  enemies  of  the 
Saguntians,  and  who  yet  are  described  as  industrious  negro  tribes, 
having  iron  furnaces,  potteries,  and  other  manufactures,  besides 
an  extended  and  careful  agriculture.  Most  of  the  so-called  Diulas 
— kind  of  hawkers,  who  carry  on  the  trade  of  Western  Africa- 
come  from  this  country.  Mixed  with  this  population  were  also 
numerous  Moors  and  Puis.  All  the  natives  had  horses  and  cattle, 
and  they  distinguished  themselves  by  wearing  a  ring  in  the 
nose. 

Proceeding  hence  by  Tiafugula,  they  reached  the  fortified  village 
of  Tumbula  on  the  16th  of  February.  The  war-drum  was  beat, 
and  all  the  inhabitants  turned  out  to  see  the  whites.  Here  they 
learnt  that  Ahmad u.  King  of  Sagu,  was  waging  war  against  the 
people  of  Sansandig,  a  neighbouring  town  on  the  Upper  Niger. 
From  this  point  the  route  took  a  nearly  direct  southerly  course  to 
Yamina,  a  town  on  the  great  river  itself.  Numerous  villages  were 
passed,  all  largely  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  for  which 
a  ready  market  was  found  at  the  towns  on  the  Joliba.  There 
were  also  vast  forests  of  palm-trees.  Near  the  village  of  Mura- 
bugu  they  passed  the  body  of  a  man  recently  slain.  They  after- 
wards ascertained  that  he  had  been  one  to  attack  a  party  of  Diulas, 
or  hawkers  of  merchandise.  The  first  town  they  came  to  was 
simply  another  Medina,  and  as  they  entered  \i%  precincts  a  caravan 
of  slaves  and  cotton  was  issuing  forth.  At  Tuta,  another  village, 
the  inhabitants  had  all  hermetically  sealed  themselves  up  in  their 
huts,  and  the  escort,  which  consisted  of  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  persons,  seized  upon  three  of  them,  a  man  and  two  woroen, 
saia  to  be  Bambara  fugitives.  The  consequence  was  that  a 
triumphal  entry  was  made  into  the  next  town — ^Banamba— «'^thej 
had  made  an  expedition  and  brought  in  captives."  The  popula 
tion  of  this  latter  place,  estimated  at  from  eight  to  nine  thousand 
souls,  crowded  so  round  the  whites  that  they  had  to  throw  water 
upon  them  to  obtain  even  a  little  relief  from  the  pressure. 

Villages,  alternately  of  Bambaras  and  SuninKas,  occurred  at 
brief  intervals  all  along  from  hence  to  Yamina  on  the  Niger.  One 
of  these  villages  (Murubugu)  was  distinguished  by  a  magnificent 
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dubalal,  a  tree  with  a  vast  dome  of  verdure,  supported  by  some 
fifty  columns  formed  by  descending  branches  that  took  root  in  the 
ground. 

An  immense  bank  of  sand  stretched  beyond  the  town  of  Yamina 
to  the  river-bed.  M.  Mage  was  disappointed.  He  expected, 
from  the  accounts  of  Mungo  Park,  who  visited  the  Upper  Niger 
twice  during  the  winter  season,  to  have  seen  a  vast  sheet  of  water, 
and  it  certainly  did  appear  that,  in  the  wet  season,  it  had  a  width 
over  two  thousand  yards,  but  now  (February  22nd)  it  had  not  a 
width  of  over  six  hundred  yards.  M.  Mage  had  projected,  like 
his  distinguished  predecessor,  descending  the  river  hence  to  the 
Bight  of  Benin,  but  fortune  did  not  favour  him,  and,  after  being 
detained,  as  before  seen,  twenty-seven  months,  he  had  to  find  his 
way  back  by  pretty  nearly  the  same  route  as  that  by  which  ho  had 
reached  the  great  object  of  his  ambition. 

The  party  were  received  on  their  arrival  at  Yamina,  at  the  house 
of  the  aaughter  of  Ali,  formerly  King  of  Sagu,  which,  with  its 
sculptures  in  terra-cotta,  M.  Mage  looked  upon  as  of  Moorish  origin; 
but  take  away  the  ornaments,  and  the  fundamental  principle  or  idea 
of  the  building  will,  we  think,  looking  at  the  illustration,  be  said  to 
be  of  a  decided  Egyptian  type.  They  were  put  to  exceeding  incon- 
venience here,  as  elsewhere,  by  the  curiosity  of  the  natives;  and 
here,  as  elsewhere  also,  the  Moors  were  said  to  be  the  most  intru- 
sive and  generally  obnoxious  of  the  spectators.  The  house  of  the 
princess,  being  uninhabited,  was  converted  by  the  people  to  pur- 
poses which  led  to  a  rapid  exchange  being  made  for  more  cleanly 
quarters  at  the  residence  of  a  hospitable  Suninka,  Sarin ta  by 
name.  The  Moors,  however,  penetrated  even  into  the  interior 
courts  of  the  house;  but  at  last  the  adoption  of  the  old  plan  of  a 
free  aspersion  with  water  disembarrassed  them  of  the  intrusion, 
and  they  were  left  to  enjoy  a  few  hours  of  tranquil  repose.  Ya- 
mina is  inhabited  by  peaceful  Suninkas,  whose  caravans  trade 
with  Sierra  Leone  on  the  one  side,  and  Sansandig  on  the  other,  as 
also  with  all  the  great  towns  in  the  interior.  Since  Sansandig  had 
risen  in  rebellion,  the  Bambaras  had  endeavoured  also  to  stir  up 
revolt  in  Yamina,  in  order  to  cut  ofi*  from  Ahmadu,  his  chief 
source  of  commissariat,  derived  from  the  coast  and  the  country 
further  to  the  northwards.  What  between  the  revolted  Bambaras, 
and  the  levies  of  Ahmadu's  troops,  the  town  was  indeed  in  a  sad 
way,  reduced  to  poverty,  and  the  people  melancholy  and  dis- 
trustful. Commerce  and  industry  were  at  a  standstill,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  environs  had  been  neglected,  and  the  minarets  and 
domes  of  the  mosques  rose  in  silence  over  a  city  mourning  over 
its  luins. 

The  market,  no  longer  frequented  by  its  thousand  camel-loads 
of  salt,  and  its  hundreds  of  asses  laden  with  goods  from  Sierra 
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Leone,  still,  however,  presented  a  scene  of  lively  business,  mainlj 
in  provisions,  vegetables,  and  fruits.  The  butchers'  market  stood 
apart  from  the  rest;  there  was  also  plenty  of  fish,  and  English 
goods  were  sold  in  some  of  the  shops.  The  currency  was  in 
cowries. 

The  boats  in  use  on  this  portion  of  the  Niger  were  made  up  of 
two  lialves  artistically  joined  together  ;  and  the  fishermen  and 
boatmen  constitute  a  class  apart,  known  as  Somonos.  These  boats 
were  propelled  by  bamboo  poles.  The  difiiculty  was  to  procure 
two  for  the  further  journey  down  the  river  which  did  not  make 
too  much  water,  to  have  them  protected  •  from  the  sun  by  an 
awning  above,  and  plentifully  strewn  with  a  kind  of  hemp  wMch 
grows  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  at  the  bottom.  This,  after  many 
delays,  was  partially  effected,  and  the  party  embarked ;  the  beasts  of 
burthen  having  been  transferred  to  the  right  bank — ^that  on  which 
Sagu  is  situated. 

The  navigation  of  the  river  was  effected  by  relays.  E2ach  boat 
had  a  captain  and  two  men,  and  the  men  were  changed  at  each 
successive  village.  This  occasioned  no  little  delay,  add  to  which, 
the  boatmen,  after  the  fashion  of  negroes,  worked  well  for  five 
minutes,  and  then  took  a  quarter  of  an  houi^s  rest.  Still  there 
was  some  appearance  of  order  in  all  this.  It  was,  M.  Mage  says, 
an  embryo  civilisation  in  the  centre  of  Africa.  The  first  night 
was  passed  at  Fogni,  a  mere  village,  where  no  provisions  were  pro- 
curable. This  was  on  the  26th  of  February.  On  the  27th  they 
passed  many  other  villages,  and  the  river,  which  is  evidently  not 
navigable  at  this  season  for  steamers  of  any  draught,  was  iurther 
encumbered  with  islands  and  sandbanks.  The  heat  reminded  M. 
Mage  of  Mungo  Park's  saying,  that  ''it  was  sufficient  to  have 
roasted  a  sirloin."  The  night  was  passed  at  Sama,  a  large  village 
divided  into  three  quarters,  one  inhabited  by  Suninkas,  another 
by  Bambaras,  and  the  third  by  Somonos,  or  fishermen,  and  named 
accordingly.  As  they  approached  Sagu,  the  next  day,  the  number 
of  villages  kept  increasing,  and  animation  was  imparted  to  the 
banks  by  herds  of  cattle,  nles  of  men  and  women  carrying  cala- 
bashes, and  occasional  horsemen.  Passing  old  Sagu  on  the  right 
bank,  with  the  ruins  of  a  negro  palace,  the  suburbs  of  Sagu 
Sikuru  were  soon  reached,  and  the  banks  were  crowded  with 
people  who  came  as  usual  to  gaze  at  the  whites. 

Sending  Fahmahra,  one  of  the  party,  forward  accordingly,  to 
communicate  with  the  authorities,  Messrs.  Mage  and  Quintin 
poled  over  to  the  opposite  shore  and  indulged  in  a  bath. 

In  the  evening  the  messenger  returned  with  a  negro  who  spoke 
French  fluently,  and  at  whose  house  they  were  to  put  up ;  but  it  was 
necessary  that  they  should  pay  their  respects  to  Ahmada  in  the 
first  instance.    Luckily  an  escort  was  provided  to  make  way  for 
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them  through  the  dense  crowd.  Ahmadu's  palace  was  a  real  fort 
defended  with  bastions  and  embrasures.  The  residence  of  the  chief 
was  within  the  fort.  The  chief  himself  was  seated  under  a  thatched 
verandah,  surrounded  by  slaves  and  guards,  with  a  few  persons 
seated  on  the  bare  sand.  He  himself  sat  on  a  goat-skin.  A  bam- 
boo sofa  was  brought  for  the  Europeans  to  sit  upon,  after  the 
fashion  of  their  country.  Ahmadu  welcomed  his  guests,  and 
made  inquiries  as  to  the  progress  of  affairs  at  St.  Louis.  M.  Mage, 
on  his  side,  inquired  after  the  health  of  Al  Haj  Omar,  if  he  was 
still  at  Hamdallahi,  and  if  he  could  go  and  see  him. 

^*  Yes,  he  was  still  there,  and  he  could  go  when  they  Ibad  had  a 
little  talk." 

•  The  governor's  letter  was  then  read  in  French  by  M.  Mage. 
One  Samba  Yoro  repeated  each  sentence  in  Pul,  and  their  host, 
Samba  N'diaye,  translated  it  into  Yoloff  for  the  benefit  of  the  chief. 
Ahmadu  was  about  thirty  years  of  age,  well  made,  tall,  with  a 
mild,  intelligent  look.     He  had  fine  eyes,  a  straight  nose,  and  a 

{;ood  forehead,  but  a  bad  chin  and  mouth.  He  also  stuttered  a 
ittle,  but  spoke  slowly  and  quietly.  He  wqje  a  cap  and  mantle 
of  blue  cotton,  with  a  white  cotton  shirt  beneath,  and  a  capacious 
wiba,  or  pocket,  in  front.  By  his  side  was  a  book  in  Arabic,  his 
sword,  and  his  sandals.  In  his  hands  were  the  usual  chaplets  of 
beads. 

The  first  reception  was  soon  brought  to  a  conclusion,  and  on 
their  way  to  their  lodgings  they  passed  Al  Haj's  castle,  which  was 
said  to  be  at  once  his  stronghold,  his  treasury,  and  his  harim. 
This  palace  was  more  extensive  than  Ahmadu's,  but  more  irregular, 
and  the  pilgrim  Omar  was  said  to  confine  princesses  of  the  royal 
families  of  Sagu  and  Massina,  wives,  concubines,  and  slaves,  to 
the  tune  of  eight  hundred  women,  within  its  melancholy  precincts. 
The  illustration  given  of  the  harim  of  Samba  N'diaye,  our 
traveller's  host  at  oagu,  suffices  to  give  an  idea  of  what  must  be 
the  life  of  royal  princesses  and  concubines  on  the  banks  of  the 
Upper  Niger. 

The  travellers  were  as  well  lodged  at  the  house  of  Samba 
N'diaye,  who  had  resided  twenty  years  at  Saint  Louis,  as  the  re- 
sources of  the  country  permitted.  Ahmadu  sent  in  at  first  plenty 
of  provisions,  and  a  guard  was  placed  upon  the  house,  ostensibly 
to  Keep  off  intruders,  but  possibly  also  to  have  an  eye  upon  the 
movements  of  the  embassy.  M.  Mage  had  a  first  official  interview 
with  Ahmadu  on  the  1st  of  March,  upon  which  occasion  he  inti- 
mated that,  his  government  having  heard  that  he  was  King  of 
Sagu,  and  his  father,  Al  Haj,  master  of  Massina,  he  had  been  de- 
puted to  establish  friendly  relations  with  both.  To  which  the 
King  of  Sagu  replied  that  respect  was  due  to  oldpeople,  and  he 
could  not  give  a  reply  without  consulting  his  father.    To  all 
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inquiries  as  to  when  the  embassy  could  take  its  departure  for 
Hamdallahi^  only  evasive  answers  were  given.  These  visits, 
official,  semi-official,  and  friendly,  were  often  repeated,  but  always 
with  the  same  unsatisfactory  results. 

Many  reports  of  revolt  were  current  in  the  town,  and  on  the 
13th  of  March  news  came  that  Mari,  brother  of  Ali,  late  King  of 
Sagu,  and  claimant  to  the  throne,  was  with  his  Bambaras  at  a 
village  only  four  or  five  leagues  distant.  Our  travellers  upon  this 
renewed  their  insistances,  but  it  was  replied  to  these  that,  the 
intervening  country  being  in  a  state  of  rebellion,  it  was  impos^ble 
to  travel  without  an  army,  that  Ahmadu  could  not  leave  Sagu,  as 
the  Bambaras  might  revolt  and  recapture  the  city,  and  that  their 
departure  must  be  delayed  until  another  army  came  from  NiuriL 
In  the  mean  time,  to  pacify  the  travellers,  two  young  female  slaves 
were  sent  to  them,  as  they  had  been  unwell,  and  could  not,  it  was 
pointed  out  to  them,  do  without  the  attentions  of  women,  and 
imitating,  they  say,  the  example  of  Richard  Lander,  they,  although 
inclined  to  refuse,  finished  by  accepting.  The  young  ladies,  to 
judge  by  their  portr&its,  were  not  remarkable  for  personal  charms. 
'^  These  girls,  of  mixed  Bambaila  and  Suninka  race,  were  they 
pretty?  I  have  often  been  asked,"  writes  M.  Mage,  and  he 
emphatically  replies,  "  No."  There  were,  however,  he  says,  some 
pretty  negresses  in  the  palace. 

Ahmadu  passed  the  month  of  April  under  the  trees  in  front  of 
his  father's  house,  and  our  travellers,  no  longer  able  to  remain 
in-doors,  sought  for  air  under  the  thatched  roof  of  a  verandah. 
News  was  brought  in  every  day,  varying  from  one  day  to  another, 
but  still  ever  attesting  to  the  chronic  state  of  revolt  and  anarchy 
throughout  the  country.  Razzias  were  carried  out  under  the 
king's  orders,  cattle  were  driven  in,  captives  were  made,  and 
many  were  put  to  death.  M.  Mage  visited  the  place  devoted  to 
the  execution  of  captive  rebels.  It  was  not  more  than  a  hundred 
paces  from  the  butchers'  shambles.  Over  fifty  skeletons  lay  on  the 
ground  whitened  by  the  sun,  and  over  two  hundred  skulls  were 
counted  among  recent  corpses,  upon  which  the  hyaenas  fed  by 
night,  and  crows  and  vultures  by  day,  for  it  was  not  the  custom 
to  bury  the  bodies  of  enemies. 

At  length,  on  the  18th  of  May,  the  so-called  army  of  Niuni 
arrived.  It  was  composed  of  some  sixteen  hundred  men.  Moors, 
Khassunkas,  Talibas,  Bambaras,  Puis,  and  others.  It  brought 
with  it  letters  for  the  travellers,  with  specific  instructions  to  M. 
Mage  to  the  effect  that  in  establishing  commercial  stations 
(comptoirs)  between  the  Senegal  and  the  Niger,  forty  pounds  a 
year  should  be  allotted  for  a  perpetual  lease  of  the  necessary  terri- 
tory, and  five  per  cent,  upon  the  sales  effected  by  Europeans  and 
natives  alike.    The  proposed  tariff  was  opposed  to  the  customs  of 
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the  country^  which  levied  ten  per  cent,  on  caravans,  and  M.  Mage 
began  to  despair  of  doing  any  good.  Neither  the  arrival  of  the 
army  of  the  north,  nor  of  despatches  from  the  coast,  however, 
effected  any  amelioration  in  the  position  of  the  travellers.  Day 
after  day  they  paid  visits  to  the  king  when  he  was  not  engaged  on 
some  predatory  expedition,  or  sent  messengers  to  plead  their  cause, 
but  it  was  all  in  vain.  The  wet  season  had  come  on,  and  the 
waters  of  the  Niger  were  rising  daily.  There  was  sickness  in  the 
place,  and  to  say  that  the  Europeans  suffered  in  such  a  deadly 
climate  would  be  saying  too  little.  They  were  at  times  in  both 
mental  and  physical  tortures.  Even  the  beasts  of  burden  sutfered. 
The  process  of  ravaging  the  villages  of  the  revolted  Bambaras, 
razing  their  forts,  disarming  the  people,  and  making  captives,  went 
on,  however,  without  intercession.  Most  of  the  captives  were  de- 
capitated. One  day  it  was  one,  two,  or  three ;  at  times  thirty ; 
but  still  almost  every  day  brought  its  contingent  to  the  hyaenas. 
This  was  during  the  month  of  June.  In  July  they  were  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  rainy  season,  and  the  waters  came  down  in 
torrents.  The  streets  were  converted  into  rivulets,  and  innumer- 
able black  ants  invaded  the  houses,  biting  the  dwellers  therein 
with  painful  ferocity.  There  were  also  large  red  ants,  but  they 
rarely  attacked  human  beings.  It  is  a  curious  fact  illustrative  of 
the  commercial  spirit  of  the  negroes,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
state  of  anarchy  in  which  the  country  was  placed,  caravans  con- 
tinued to  arrive  from  distant  places  every  now  and  then,  and  espe- 
cially from  the  mountainous  country  of  Kong  and  the  south 
generally. 

During  the  month  of  September,  not  only  were  several  preda- 
toiy  expeditions  against  the  Bambaras  attended  by  disastrous 
defeats,  but  Mari,  their  chief,  began  to  gain  head.  The  samo 
thing  in  October,  when  a  detachment  of  Ahmadu's  troops,  sent  to 
attack  a  fortified  Bambara  post  called  Guni,  took  flight,  only  too 
happy  in  not  being  pursued  by  the  enemy.  Matters  were  not 
much  better  in  Sagu  itself,  where  the  Somonos  had  shown  so 
many  signs  of  disaffection  that  their  boats  and  guns  were  taken 
from  them.  These  Somonos  lived  in  their  own  quarter,  and  had 
a  remarkable  common  house  or  town-hall  of  a  decided  Egyptian 
character.  M.  Mage  estimates  the  population  of  Sagu  Sikuru  at 
thirty-six  thousand,  and  as  many  more  m  the  other  quarters  of  the 
town  and  the  suburbs. 

Early  in  November  letters  were  received  from  the  Governor  of 
Senegal,  and  five  hundred  francs  in  money  and  amber.  General 
Faidherbe  quite  appreciated  the  position  of  the  travellers,  blockaded 
as  they  were  in  Sagu  by  the  Bambaras,  and  he  intimated  that  he 
had  entered  into  communication  with  their  chief  Mari  to  give 
them  a  safe  pass  to  Saint  Louis.    Three  hundred  francs  of  the 
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five  hundred  sent  to  put  the  embassy  in  funds  were  in  amber,  and 
this  was  presented  to  Ahmadu  as  a  last  effort  at  conciliation ;  but 
it  had  no  efiect  upon  the  obdurate  negro.  November  is  an  agree- 
able month  in  Sudan.  It  is  the  season  of  harvest  both  for  frait 
and  cereals,  and  our  travellers  were,  after  much  oppoation, 
amounting  on  one  occasion  to  acts  of  violence,  permitted  to  ride  in 
the  surrounding  country. 

In  December,  the  atmosphere  was  so  far  cooled  that  the  natives 
lit  fires  at  a  temperature  which,  in  Europe,  would  be  deemed  warm 
and  pleasant.  Such  a  thing  as  ^^A  Bevolt  in  a  Harem**  has 
been  heard  of,  but  it  has  been  in  the  world  of  art.  At  Sagu  the 
thing  occurred  as  a  reality.  The  numerous  ladies  enclosed,  as 
before  described,  in  Al  Haj's  vast  stronghold,  being  almost  starved 
to  death,  broke  through  the  walls  of  their  apartments  and  pillaged 
the  treasury  of  sundry  cowries.  Alimadu  was  obliged  to  use  a 
whip,  cut  out  of  an  ox-hide,  to  reduce  the  fair  sex  to  subjection. 

On  the  25th  of  January,  1865,  news  came  that  Tiamu  Alassana, 
commanding  the  army,  had  been  signally  defeated  by  the  Ban- 
baras  under  Mari.  Ahmadu  resolved  thereupon  to  take  the  field 
in  person  against  the  rebels,  and  Messrs.  Mage  and  Quintin  offeied 
to  accompany  him,  for  they  knew  quite  well  that,  if  Sagu  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Bambaras  during  the  king's  absence,  they  would 
be  forthwith  put  to  death. 

The  motley  crowd  of  porters,  armed  men  and  chiefs,  started  on 
the  evening  of  the  28th  of  January,  and  eflTected  a  junction  with 
the  army  of  Tiarnu  Alassana  the  same  night.  This  was  at  a 
village  with  the  long  name  of  Marka-du-guba,  and  the  united 
forces  remained  here  until  the  31st,  when  Ahmadu  went  forth  to 
deliver  a  decisive  engagement.  His  defeat  would,  in  fact,have 
entailed  the  loss  of  Sagu,  and  the  whole  country  would  have 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Mati,  chief  of  the  Bambaras. 

On  the  31st  of  January,  the  army,  such  as  it  was,  deployed 
before  Tughu,  the  stronghold  of  the  Bambaras.  Mari  had  dis- 
posed a  part  of  his  forces  without  and  in  front  of  the  walls.  The 
remainder  were  within.  The  Saguntians  advanced  in  five  stout 
columns.  Arrived  at  a  distance  of  about  a  hundred  paces  from 
the  enemy,  the^  made  a  sudden  rush,  and  the  Bambaras  were, 
after  a  short  fusilade,  only  too  glad  to  make  the  best  of  their  way 
within  the  walls.  Here  they  were  quickly  followed  up,  and  the 
pursuit  was  continued  in  the  streets,  on  the  roofs  of  Uie  hoos^ 
and  within  the  houses  themselves.  As  no  quarter  was  granted, 
the  combat  was  carried  on  with  exceeding  fury.  Two  chiefi, 
brought  captives  from  one  of  the  houses,  were  at  once  pat  to 
death.  M.  Mage  himself  saw  a  young  sofa  or  officer,  who  had 
been  picked  out  of  a  heap  of  slain,  led  off,  deprived  of  hb  clothes 
and  then  beheaded,  as  he  was  looking  anxiously  about  him. 
The  sight  was  very  sickening.    It  is  one  thing  to  day  in  the 
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excitement  of  battle,  and  another  to  put  an  enemy  to  death  in 
cold  blood.  The  town  was  on  fire  before  its  defenders  ceased  to 
fight;  and  even  till  night  was  far  advanced,  skirmishes  kept 
taking  place  with  groups  of  Bambaras  who  had  taken  refuge  in 
the  cover  around  the  place.  These  were  continued  the  next  day, 
and  the  enemy  being  surrounded,  a  horrible  scene  of  butchery 
ensued.  One  group,  ninety-seven  in  number,  surrendered,  laying 
down  their  arms  and  piteously  demanding  for  mercy,  but  they 
were  all  put  to  death.  M.  Mage  says  he  visited  the  scene  of 
slaughter  afterwards;  they  had  all  a  smile  upon  their  lips,  and 
their  open  eyes  bore  an  expression  as  if,  at  the  moment  oi  death, 
a  vast  light  had  opened  itself  before  them  and  a  new  horizon  had 
presented  itself  to  their  limited  intelligences. 

The  town  of  Tughu  was  indeed  converted  into  a  charnel-house. 
Those  who  had  not  been  slain — and  there  were  five  hundred 
corpses  at  one  gateway — had  been  burnt  to  death,  and  many  had 
huDg  themselves  to  save  a  more  agonising  death.  Dr.  Quintin 
did  his  best  to  relieve  the  wounded,  and  M.  Mage  assisted  him  as 
far  as  lay  in  his  power.  The  latter  estimates  the  number  of  dead 
at  two  thousand  five  hundred.  Ahmadu,  on  his  side,  lost  about 
one  hundred  dead  and  two  hundred  wounded.  His  force  exceeded 
ten  thousand  combatants.  Had  the  Bambaras  remained  within 
the  walls,  there  might  have  been  a  different  story  to  relate  than 
that  of  a  wholesale  butchery  and  incendiarism. 

The  return  was  a  triumph  after  the  negro  fashion.  Every  one 
carried  away  as  much  booty  as  he  possibly  could.  Many  had 
asses  laden  with  loot.  There  were  also  three  thousand  five  hundred 
captive  women  and  children  laden  with  spoil,  and  when  any  of 
them  broke  down  under  the  weight,  a  musket  was  fired  into  their 
loins,  and  all  was  over.  **Let  such  acts  be  utilised,"  says  M. 
Mage,  "  by  philanthropists  who  wish  to  leave  civilisation  to  pro- 
gress by  itselfj  and  will  net  allow  it  to  be  imposed  upon  people  by 
force!" 

The  rest  of  the  month  of  February  was  spent  at  Sagu,  both  M. 
Mage  and  the  doctor  being  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  time 
laid  up  with  sickness.  Cowries,  the  currency  of  the  country,  had 
hitherto  been  obtained  by  the  sale  of  small  articles  of  merchan- 
dise, bnt  these  beginning  to  fail,  so  also  did  the  cowries,  and  our 
travellers  contemplated  with  horror  that  if  their  detention  was  in- 
definitely prolonged  they  might  run  a  chance  of  dying  of  hunger. 
Owing  to  the  active  part  taken  by  M.  Mage  and  the  doctor  in  the 
recent  field  operations,  they  had,  however,  personally  gained  much 
in  the  esteem  of  the  people  of  Sagu,  and  they  were  no  longer 
looked  upon  with  distrust  as  strangers,  or  with  dislike  as  Kaffirs 
or  infidels.  Mari,  ths  chief  of  the  Bambaras,  had  made  his 
escape  with  a  few  followers  from  the  massacre  of  Tughu,  and  he 
still  continued  to  carry  on  a  predatory  war  in  distant  parts  of  the 
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country.  Early  in  March  Ahmadu  once  more  made  preparatioos 
to  take  the  field,  and  our  travellers  offered  to  accompany  him  for 
the  same  reasons  as  before.  The  start  was  not,  however,  effected 
until  the  2nd  of  April,  when  the  right  bank  of  the  river  was  fol- 
lowed in  its  south-westerly  or  upward  course.  Fogni,  passed  on 
the  journey  to  Sagu,  and  its  three  strongholds,  were  now  all  in 
ruins,  and  the  plains  were  strewed  with  the  bones  of  the  dead. 
Beyond  Yamina,  the  valley  of  the  river  was  narrowed  by  the 
approach  of  the  hills  from  the  south,  and  game,  more  especially 
antelopes,  gazelles,  hares,  guinea-fowl,  and  partridges  abounded  so 
much  as  to  afford  great  amusement,  besides  adding  to  the  resources 
of  the  travellers.  On  the  6th  of  April  the  fortified  village  of 
Kananku,  which  had  been  for  some  time  harassed  by  the  Bam- 
baras,  was  reached,  and  relieved  of  its  besiegers,  who  sought  refuge 
in  Dina,  a  place  higher  up  the  river. 

This  latter  place  was  reached  the  next  day  by  eight  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  the  army  was  forthwith  organised,  as  at  Tughu, 
into  separate  columns  of  assault.  Each  of  these  columns  acted  on 
its  own  account,  and,  regardless  of  two  ruined  forts,  which  formed 
an  admirable  support  close  to  the  walls,  three  of  them  advanced  to 
the  assault  at  a  re-entering  angle,  where  they  were  exposed  to  a 
murderous  cross-fire.  It  was  upon  this  occasion  that  M.  Mage 
mounted  to  the  assault  with  his  own  men,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
the  Saguntians  were  in  possession  of  the  place.  But  whilst  in  the 
village  they  were  seized,  from  some  unexplained  cause,  with  a 
panic,  and  abandoning  the  place,  the  assault  had  to  be  gone  over 
again,  and  this  kind  of  warfare  was  carried  on  from  a  little  after 
eight  until  half-past  three,  when  the  Saguntians  finally  withdrew 
from  the  precincts. 

Evening  coming  on  the  troops  were  disposed  round  the  strong- 
hold, some,  notwithstanding  the  fatigues  of  the  day,  dancing  their 
war  dance  to  the  sound  of  elephants'  horns  and  Bambara  flutes, 
while  the  doctor  was  busy  among  the  wounded.  About  midnight 
the  enemy  issued  forth  to  make  their  escape,  which,  as  the  night 
was  dark  and  the  watch  very  imperfect,  was  easily  effected.  Many 
prisoners  were,  however,  made,  who  were  at  once  put  to  death  by 
the  light  of  the  camp  fires.  The  next  day  M.  Mage  visited  the 
town;  it  was  in  a  state  of  ruin,  and  nothing  remained  even  in  the 
way  of  provisions.  The  cavalry  wpre  engaged  all  day  long  in 
hunting  fugitives  in  the  cover  around,  and  many  more  prisoners 
were  made,  who  were,  like  their  predecessors,  forthwith  led  out  to 
execution.  Among  them  was  a  Moor,  who  was  slapped  on  the 
face — the  most  grievous  insult,  in  their  estimation — ^before  being 
put  to  death.  One  poor  Bambara  peasant  arrived  with  a  basket 
of  millet  on  his  head,  inquiring  after  his  chief;  he  was  forthwith 
relieved  of  his  load  and  of  all  anxiety  as  to  the  whereabouts  of 
his  master,  by  losing  his  head.    Another  Bambara  defended  hioft- 
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self  and  his  vriCe  to  the  last  extremity  in  the  jungle,  killed  or 
wounded  several  of  his  assailants,  and  finding  further  resistance  to 
be  useless,  he  slew  his  wife,  and  then  fell  under  the  swords  of  the 
Tuburus.  The  wounded  were  removed  in  boats  to  Sagu  the  same 
evening. 

This  accomplished,  and  such  captives  as  had  been  spared  for 
sale  as  slaves  having  been  sent  under  guard  to  Kananku,  the 
troops  advanced  up  the  river  along  the  right  bank  to  Guni,  a  large 
double  village,  which,  having  been  abandoned  by  the  enemy,  was 
at  once  'given  over  to  pillage.  There  was  another  large  village, 
called  Euli  Kuru,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  this,  as 
also  other  villages,  were  at  once  occupied  by  the  rapacious  Sagun- 
tians.  This  was  altogether  a  very  populous  distnct,  and  indigo 
and  cotton  abounded,  but  provisions  were  scarce.  The  towns  and 
villages  were  successively  occupied,  pillaged,  and  devastated  or 
burnt,  as  far  up  the  river  as  Manabugu,  a  large  place  on  the  left 
bank,  and  the  expedition  returned  to  Sagu  on  the  27th  of  April. 
M.  Mage,  who  had  been  struck  by  a  spent  ball  at  Guni,  had  been 
fifteen  hours  together  on  horseback,  and  had  undergone  all  kinds 
of  privations  during  this  brief  campaign,  was  laid  up  with  serious 
illness  on  his  return  to  the  capital.  Notwithstanding  these  im- 
portant services  rendered  by  the  two  Frenchmen  to  Ahmadu  they 
had  great  difiSculty  in  obtaining  from  him  on  their  return  a  few 
cowries  to  meet  the  most  urgent  expenses.  Their  own  means,  we 
have  before  seen,  had  been  long  ago  exhausted.  * 

The  razzias  were  continued  during  the  month  of  May,  and 
numerous  captives,  horses,  and  oxen,  were  brought  into  the  town. 
The  doctor  purchased  a  poor  little  fellow,  who  was  bleeding  all 
over  from  ill-treatment,  and  restored  him  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty to  life  and  health.  He  was  ultimately  consigned  to  the  care 
of  the  apostolic  prefect  of  Saint  Louis.  On  the  22nd  of  June, 
Sagu  was  visited  by  a  terrific  thunder-storm,  never,  says  M.  Mage, 
in  Oceania,  in  Afnca,  or  in  America,  had  he  ever  seen  or  heard 
anything  like  it. 

At  length,  on  the  4th  of  July,  Ahmadu  started  with  his  army 
on  a  more  important  expedition  than  any  which  had  preceded  it. 
This  was  to  reduce  Sansandig,  the  next  most  important  place  on 
this  part  of  the  Niger  to  Sagu,  and  not  very  far  down  its  course, 
but  on  the  left  bank.     The  doctor  was  so  unwell,  that  he  had 

ferforce  to  remain  behind,  but  M.  Mage  accompanied  the  king. 
t  took  three  days  to  transport  troops  and  baggage  across  the  river. 
A  tornado  supervening,  several  boats  were  upset,  and  the  passage 
was  only  eflFected  amidst  much  confusion  and  loss. 

On  the  9th  of  July  the  army  arrived  in  front  of  Sansandig, 
which  extended  about  a  thousand  yards  frontage  on  the  river, 
by  Eve  hundred  yards  in  depth.  The  Somonos,  or  fishermen,  had 
as  usual  their  raised  suburb,  or  ^^  point,"  as  M.  Mage  describes  it, 
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on  the  river-banks,  and  this  was  assaulted  bv  two  columns  at  about 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  two  other  columns  advancing  upon 
other  points,  a  fifth  being  occupied  in  driving  the  enemy  along  the 
banks  of  the  river  itself.  The  assaults  were  made,  according  to 
the  description  given,  with  a  certain  amount  of  intrepidity,  but 
they  were  met  with  quite  as  efiectual  an  amount  of  resistance,  and 
evening  came  on  without  anything  having  been  accomplished 
except  a  number  killed  and  wounded  on  both  sides.  The  fusilade 
was  kept  up  all  night,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  10th  the  attack 
upon  the  suburb  of  the  Somonos  was  resumed.  The  doctor  ar- 
rived in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  a  boat  with  twelve  women 
and  four  men  was  captured,  the  latter  being  at  once  put  to  death. 
Matters  went  on  in  tnis  way,  both  the  besiegers  and  the  besieged 
suffering  grievously  from  hunger  till  the  19th,  when  another 
assault  was  attempted,  but  with  no  greater  success  than  the  first. 
The  same  thing  occurred  on  the  2nd  of  August,  when  two  or 
three  men  of  the  attacking  force  being  killed,  the  remainder  with- 
drew. On  the  4th,  three  unfortunate  Moorish  merchants  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Saguntians.  One  had  his  arm  broken  by  a 
gun-shot,  and  his  captors  derived  ^reat  amusement  in  witnessing 
the  pain  produced  by  moving  it  about.  M.  Mage  says  he  had 
seen  over  six  hundred  negroes  decapitated  in  his  presence,  and 
only  one  had  flinched.  But  the  Moors  exhibited  an  agonising 
sensibility  on  being  taken  out  to  execution,  and  drawing  their 
heads  inwards,  the  executioner,  who  was  at  once  cook  and  barber 
to  Ahmadu,  had  to  cut  and  hack  away  before  he  could  carry  his 
horrible  purpose  into  effect.  As  the  month  progressed,  pressed  by 
famine,  prisoners  were  taken  almost  daily  endeavouring  to  efiect 
their  escape  out  of  the  town,  and  were  as  invariably  put  to  death. 
On  the  1 6th  a  sortie  was  attempted  by  the  Bambaras,  but  they 
had  to  return  with  the  loss  of  eighty  killed  and  five  made  cap- 
tives. On  the  2 1st,  a  sort  of  naval  engagement  was  carried  on  on 
the  river;  but  M.  Mage  says  it  was  very  badly  managed,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  led  to  no  definite  results  on  either  side.  On  the  24tb, 
three  more  Moors  were  put  to  death.  Had  a  Frenchman,  M.Mage 
says,  arrived  at  Sansandig  from  Algeria,  by  the  Tawat,  and  been 
made  captive,  he  would  inevitably  have  been  served  after  the  same 
fashion.  The  princely  prerogative  of  mercy  was  unknown  to  the 
negro  chief. 

By  the  month  of  September  great  numbers  were  perishing  from 
famine  in  the  town;  the  bodies  of  the  dead  accumulated  on  the 
river  banks,  and  no  matter  which  way  the  wind  blew,  the  atmo* 
sphere  was  filled  with  the  odour  of  decomposition  and  putridity. 
On  the  9th,  a  body  of  Bambaras  made  an  attempt  to  cut  their  way 
through  the  enemy,  but  the  greater  part  were  made  prisoners,  and 
over  fifty  of  them  were  put  to  death  the  same  night,  amidst  the 
most  atrocious  insults  and  cruelties.    The  next  day  a  captive  chief 
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was  dragged  to  the  place  of  execution  with  his  feet  fastened  to  a 
stirrup,  nis  head  dragging  on  the  ground. 

On  the  11th,  Man,  chief  of  the  Bambaras,  arrived  at  the  head 
of  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men,  to  the  relief  of  the  besieged. 
This  was  about  the  same  force  that  Ahmadu  could  dispose  of. 
The  first  contact  was  not  fortunate  for  the  Saguntians.  They 
were  driven  back  into  their  camp,  leaving  a  number  placed  hors 
de  combat.  M.  Mage,  who  had  gone  out  to  endeavour  to  rally 
the  fugitives,  was  obliged  to  withdraw  at  great  speed.  The  Bam- 
baras, satisfied  with  their  successes,  however,  did  not  venture  to 
attack  the  camp,  but  they  withdrew,  taking  their  wounded  with 
them.  On  the  17th,  additional  reinforcements  arrived  from  Mas- 
sina,  and  Ahmadu  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege.  The  retreat 
was  commenced  at  night;  and  so  general  was  the  panic  and  dis- 
order, that  M.  Mage  says  fifty  horsemen  could  have  put  the  whole 
army  to  rout.  On  the  19th,  M.  Mage  arrived  at  Sagu,  the 
doctor,  who  had  gone  by  boat,  having  arrived  the  previous  even- 
ing. Both  had  been  struck  with  repeated  coups  de  soleil ;  both 
were  sufifenng  from  fever  and  dysentery,  brought  on  by  bad  and 
inadequate  nourishment,  and  a  malarious  climate  impregnated 
with  putrid  emanations.  This,  combined  with  excessive  fatigue, 
had  so  totally  prostrated  them,  that  they  lay  for  a  time  almost  in- 
capable of  movement.  It  was  by  a  mere  miracle  that  their  lives 
were  spared  to  them. 

The  ill  success  of  the  chief  of  Sagu  had  some  efiect  in  modifying 
his  feelings  towards  the  captive  Europeans.  He  listened  to  their 
urgent  solicitations  to  be  permitted  to  leave  the  country,  he 
entered  with  a  better  disposition  into  the  questions  of  amicable  and 
friendly  relations,  and  he  was  more  particularly  delighted  by  the 
hopes  held  out  to  him,  that  if  he  would  only  let  them  go,  he 
should  receive  a  present  of  one  or  more  great  guns.  This  tickled 
his  fancy  particularly,  as  it  held  out  hopes  of  revenge  upon  some 
future  opportunity  upon  his  enemies,  the  Bambaras  and  Sansan- 
digians. 

So  incurable,  however,  was  his  natural  love  of  prevarication  and 
procrastination,  that  it  was  not  until  the  night  of  the  5th  of  May, 
1866,  that  the  worn-out  captives  took  their  departure  for  the 
suburb  of  Sagu  Kuru.  Here  they  were  detained  till  the  7th,  when 
they  crossed  the  river  with  a  goodly  escort,  and  a  number  of  mer- 
chants, chiefs,  captives,  and  otners  bound  for  Niuru.  The  caravan 
did  not  take  the  road  by  Yamina,  but  proceeded  northwards  to  the 
large  village  or  town  of  Kiriwani.  They  had  got  little  beyond 
this  place  when  the  privations  and  miseries  which  attended  them 
upon  nearly  the  whole  of  the  return  journey,  commenced.^  This 
was  in  great  part  owing  to  the  villages  being  in  rebellion,  or 
opposed  to  Ahmadu ;  and  as  the  party  our  traveUers  were  with  re- 
presented the  latter  personage's  interests,  they  were  generally 
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obliged  to  keep  to  the  open  country.  Thus  they  passed  the  town 
of  Banamba  without  venturing  into  it,  and  Medina,  the  next  town 
they  came  to,  was  deserted.  They  were  often  utterly  without 
water,  and  both  men  and  animals  suffered  horribly,  for  thehett 
was  insupportable.  Many  of  the  captives  began  to  drop  on  the 
way ;  their  clothes  were  taken  from  them,  and  they  were  left  to 
the  wild  beasts  and  vultures.  The  head  of  the  caravan  was  one 
Mahmadu  Abi,  a  Moor.  Arriving  at  a  village  called  Sosio,  they 
found  the  gates  closed  against  them.  Mahmadu,  declaring  that  he 
only  wanted  water,  obtained,  after  some  time,  admittance.  Once 
in  the  village,  he  put  the  only  five  men  that  were  in  the  place  to 
death,  and  made  captives  of  eleven  women.  "  And  yet  there  are 
people,"  says  M.  Mage,  "  who  vaunt  the  civilising  effects  of 
Islamism  upon  the  blacks,  who  applaud  and  encourage  their  inva- 
sions !  We  would  reply  by  what  we  have  seen — ^towns  in  ruin% 
whole  regions  devastated,  murder,  violation,  famine,  and  all  the 
crimes  that  we  have  witnessed,  and  we  would  leave  every  one  free 
to  hold  his  own  opinions,  for,  in  truth,  such  things  cannot  be  dis- 
cussed." 

While  the  party  were  nt  Tumbula,  a  small  town  beyond  thi^ 
the  place  was  attacked  by  the  Bambaras,  but  thanks  to  the  pre- 
sence of  Mahmadu  Abi  and  his  escort,  they  were  repelled  with 
considerable  loss,  and  numerous  captures  were  made,  the  men  being 
as  usual  forthwith  put  to  death*.  The  first  day's  rest  they  had  was 
at  a  town  which  M.  Mage  calls  Ouosdbougou,  and  which  Dr. 
Quintin  ascertained  to  be  the  Wasibu  (abbreviation  of  Wasibuqu) 
of  Mungo  Park,  for  some  of  the  inhabitants  remembered  his 
having  passed  through  the  town,  when  they  were  children,  on  his 
way  to  Niger. 

On  the  20th  of  May  they  arrived  at  Niuru,  a  large  fortified 
town,  having  also  a  separate  castle  or  fortress  belonging  to  Al  Haj 
Omar.  M.  Mage  suspected  one  of  the  most  wealthy  inhabitants 
of  this  town,  where  many  Moors  dwell,  of  being  a  European  rene- 
gade. Mahmadu  Abi  quitted  the  travellers  at  this  place,  and  they 
had  to  continue  their  journey  under  miich  improved  circumstances 
by  Niugumaru  to  the  French  station  of  Medina  on  the  Senegal 
river.  They  were,  however,  hospitably  treated  on  their  way, 
according  to  the  means  of  the  country,  and  on  the  28th  of  May, 
1866,  they  reached  a  much  desired  place  of  safety  and  repose. 
"To  describe  our  feelings,"  writes  M.  Mage  in  conclusion,  "at 
the  moment  when,  breathless  with  fatigue  and  excitement,  we  bent 
down  to  drink  of  the  clear  water  of  the  Senegal  river;  to  describe 
how  tumultuously  our  hearts  beat  in  our  bosoms,  would  b^  utterly 
impossible.  The  tricoloured  flag  above  the  white  walls  of  the 
station  told  us  that  we  were  in  France,  that  we  had  no  longer  any^ 
thing  to  dread  from  men,  that  soon  we  should  be  in  the  arms  of 
our  countrymen  and  of  our  friends." 
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Not  every  woman  who  can  move  about  gracefully  in  a  riding- 
habit.  Lady  Richborough  understood  the  art  to  perfection,  and 
never  looked  better,  or  seemed  more  at  ease  than  when  attired 
en  Amazane.  The  costume  was  exactly  adapted  to  her  incom- 
parable figure.  And  how  becoming  was  the  hat  surmounting 
the  chignon  in  which  her  rich  black  tresses  were  braided. 

While  pacing  to  and  fro  on  the  lawn,  chatting  merrily  with 
Oswald,  with  tne  skirts  of  her  habit  under  her  arm,  and  a  httle 
whip  in  her  hand,  her  charming  ladyship  contrived  to  indulge  her 
companion  with  a  glimpse  of  a  foot  worthy  of  Cinderella,  clad 
in  the  daintiest  boot  ima^nable. 

Sir  Charles  Ilminster  was  likewise  upon  the  lawn,  sauntering 
about  by  himself.  He  had  by  no  means  the  confident  air  of  a 
hopeful  suitor.  On  the  contrary,  he  looked  thoughtful,  and  cast 
many  an  anxious  glance  towards  the  house,  and  when  at  last  the 
object  of  his  affections  came  forth,  a  tremor  passed  through  his 
frame. 

The  joyous  shout  raised  by  Lady  Bichborough  on  sight  of 
May,  was  blithely  responded  to  bv  the  fair  young  damsel.  In 
another  moment  they  had  met,  and  embraced.    The  meeting  was 
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witnessed  by  Colonel  Delacombe  and  Mr.  Thornton,  who  had 
lingered  behind  on  the  terrace,  and  very  much  delighted  tbey 
botn  were  with  the  spectacle. 

^^  Deuced  fine  woman,  Lady  Richboroogh !"  exclaimed  the 
colonel.     "  Never  saw  a  finer  figure  in  my  life." 

"  Magnificent !"  cried  the  old  gentleman. 

Mr.  Thornton  followed  his  daughter  aa  quickly  as  he  could, 
and  cordially  greeted  Sir  Charles.  But  it  did  not  fare  so  well 
with  the  baronet,  as  it  had  done  with  his  sister.  When  he 
advanced  to  pay  his  devoirs  to  May,  he  was  coldly  Sreodved^ 
so  much  so  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  spectators  on  the 
terrace.  Not  being  in  the  secret,  the  colonel  attached  little  im- 
portance to  the  circumstance,  but  Mr.  Thornton  was  greatly  put 
out  bv  it. 

^^  bounds  I"  he  mentally  ejaculated.  ^^  I  suspect  the  little 
hussy  means  to  refuse  him.  MustnH  be.  Height  of  folly  to 
throw  away  such  a  chance." 

He  then  proposed  to  the  colonel  that  they  should  join  the 
party  on  the  lawn,  and  proceeding  thither,  tney  were  presented 
in  due  form  to  Lady  Richborough  and  Sir  Charles.  Her  lady- 
ship's chaxms  lost  nothing  by  nearer  inspection — rather  gained. 
If  the  colonel  was  charmed  with  her,  she  was  not  less  struck  by 
his  distinguished  appearance  and  manner.  But  she  had  too  mndi 
tact  to  neglect  Mr.  Thornton,  and  quite  captivated  the  old  gsor 
tleman  by  the  civil  things  she  said  to  him.  How  could  he  ledst 
such  honeyed  words  from  lips  so  rosy  ? 

Colonel  Delacopibe  got  on  very  well  with  Sir  Charles.  Habi- 
tually, as  we  have  remarked,  the  baronet  was  reserved  and 
haughty,  but  he  was  prepossessed  by  the  colonel's  maimer,  which 
was  unquestionably  fascinating,  and,  besides,  he  knew  all  about 
him.  So  they  were  speedily  on  very  friendly  terms.  Sir  Charles 
had  many  friends  in  India,  with  most  of  whom  Colonel  Delir 
combe  was  acquainted,  and  could  mve  him  tidings  of  them.  So 
well  pleased  was  the  baronet  with  his  new  acquaintance,  diat 
before  they  had  been  long  together,  he  told  him  he  should  be 
delighted  to  see  him  at  Boxgrove. 

Overhearing  the  invitation.  Lady  Richborough  warmly  se- 
conded it. 

"  I  am  sure  you  will  be  pleased  with  the  old  place,"  she  said, 
with  a  look  that  was  quite  irresistible. 

The  colonel  felt  sure  he  should,  and  added  that  the  invitation 
was  a  great  deal  too  tempting  to  be  refused. 

Meantime,  Mr.  Thornton,  who  was  resolved  to  have  a  woid 
with  his  granddaughter  before  any  mischief  was  done,  beckoned 
to  her  to  follow  him,  and  led  her  away  from  the  company. 
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As  soon  as  thej  were  out  of  earshot,  the  old  gentleman  began 
without  preamble. 

'^  Yonr  papa  has  intimated  to  me  that  you  mean  to  refuse  Sir 
Charles  Uminster.  Now,  my  dear  child,  I  tell  you  plainly  you 
must  do  nothing  of  the  sort.  There  cannot  be  two  opmions 
as  to  the  eligibility  of  Sir  Charles.  He  is  quite  as  good  a 
match  as  you  can  oyer  expect  to  make.  Your  union  with 
him  will  place  you  in  an  excellent  social  position,  and  will 
be  satisfactory  to  us  all,  while  it  must  be  conduciye  to  your  own 
hapless. 

'^  Don't  interrupt  me,  I  beg.  I  won't  listen  to  any  obseryations. 
I  know  the  silly  arguments  you  are  about  to  employ.  ^  You  can't 
make  up  your  mind' — ^you  don't  care  for  him,'  and  so  forth. 
Stuff  and  nonsense  I  You  cannot  fail  to  like  Sir  Charles ;  and 
aB  to  making  up  your  mind,  since  you  are  incapable  of  deciding 
for  yourself,  we  must  decide  for  you." 

'^But  I  haye  decided,  dearmmdpapa — auite  decided." 

**Not  in  the  ri^ht  way.  xou  haye  decided  to  refuse  Sir 
Charles.     I  won't  dlow  you  to  commit  such  folly." 

^  Really,  grandpapa,  you  are  yery  unreasonable.  I  haye  no 
desire  to  marry  just  at  present." 

"  Humph  I  I  know  better.  Eyery  girl  of  nineteen  wishes  to  be 
married,  whateyer  she  may  ayer  to  the  contrary.  But  eyen  if  you 
do  desire  to  remain  single  a  little  longer,  it  is  your  bounden  duty 
to  accede  to  the  wishes  of  your  family.  Nothing,  I  repeat,  can 
be  more  satisfactory  to  us  than  the  proposed  alliance ;  and  I,  for 
one,  shall  be  wofully  disappointed  if  it  aoes  not  take  place.  Your 
papa  and  mamma  haye  not  spoken  to  you  as  strongly  as  they 
oueht  to  haye  done.  They  haye  not  put  the  matter  in  the  right 
light.  They  are  too  indulgent  by  half,  and  I  haye  told  them 
80.  You  appear  to  entertain  most  erroneous  notions  in  regard  to 
matrimonial  arrangements.  A  girl  has  no  yoice  in  them— or 
ought  to  haye  none.  She  must  take  the  man  chosen  for  her, 
whether  she  likes  him  or  not.    Do  you  mark  that?" 

^'  If  you  did  not  speak  so  seriously,  grandpapa,  I  should  think 
you  were  jesting." 

^'  Parents  expect  implicit  obedience  to  their  will,"  pursued  the 
old  gentleman.  ^^  A  girl's  inclinations  are  rarely,  it  eyer,  con- 
sulted. Still  more  rarely  is  there  any  opposition  on  her  part, 
because  she  knows  that  the  best  has  been  done  for  her.  All  im- 
portant marriages  are  arranged  on  this  plan.  Mamma  settles 
them.  They  may  be  styled  ^  Marriages  oi  conyenience.'  What 
of  that?  They  are  far  better  than  foolish  loye-matches  that 
always  end  unhappily.  Now,  my  dear  child,  I  trust  it  won't  be 
necessary  for  me  to  say  more  to  ensure  obedience  to  my  in- 
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junctions.  Pnt  aside  all  nonsensical  feeling,  and  accept  Sir 
Charles." 

"  Anything  in  reason  to  please  you,  dear  grandpapa,"  she  re- 
joined.   "  But  not  this." 

"  You  must — ^you  shall  accept  him !"  he  cried,  exasperated  by 
her  refusal. 

The  old  gentleman  had  grown  so  terribly  red  in  the  fac^  that 
May  feared  he  would  have  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  and  it  was  a  great 
relief  to  her  when  Lady  Richborough  and  Oswald  were  seen 
approaching. 

Delighted  to  escape  from  a  further  lecture,  she  hastened  to 
meet  her  ladyship. 

^^  The  gentlemen  are  gone  to  look  at  the  plants  in  the  green- 
houses," observed  Lady  Richborough.  "But  I  declined  to 
accompany  them,  for  I  want  to  have  a  little  talk  with  you,  May. 
How  excessively  hot  it  is !" 

"Suppose  we  sit  down  for  a  few  minutes  in  the  summer- 
house  ?    said  May.     "  You  will  find  it  cool  there." 

"  A  delightful  suggestion.  You  will  know  where  to  find  as  if 
we  are  wanted,"  she  remarked,  with  an  arch  look  at  Oswald. 

"Mind  what  I  have  said  to  you.  May,"  cried  Mr.  Thornton, 
as  the  two  ladies  tripped  off. 

"  What  has  grandpapa  been  saying  to  you,  my  love  V*  inquired 
her  ladyship. 

"  Giving  me  a  lecture,"  replied  the  other.  "  He  is  a  very 
positive  old  gentleman,  and  likes  his  own  way." 

**  But  very  fond  of  you,  I'm  sure,  so  you  ought  to  let  him  have 
it,"  observed  Lady  Richborough,  who  suspected  the  truth. 

"  Harkee,  Oswald,"  cried  Mr.  Thornton  to  his  grandson;  "1 
have  a  question  to  ask  you,  and  I  expect  a  straightforward 
answer.    Have  you  proposed  to  your  fair  cousin  ?" 

Oswald  stammered  out  something,  but  could  not  deny  the  soft 
impeachment. 

"  And  been  rejected,  eh  f " 

Impossible  to  offer  a  contradiction. 

"  I  thought  as  much.  Your  poor  mother  persuaded  herself 
that  the  affair  was  in  excellent  train,  and  would  be  settled  as 
soon  as  I  made  my  appearance,  but  she  seems  to  have  been  out  in 
her  calculations,  or  you  have  misled  her.  Never  mind,  my  boy, 
never  mind.  You  must  look  elsewhere  for  a  wife.  And  you 
needn't  look  far,"  he  observed,  with  a  knowing  wink — "not 
farther  than  Boxgrove." 

"  No  chance  there,  sir,"  replied  Oswald.  "  Lady  Richborough 
is  a  monstrous  fine  woman,  but  above  my  mark." 

"  Poh  1  poh !  you  don't  know  whether  you've  a  chance  or  not 
till  you  try.    Were  I  in  your  place  I  wouldn't  hesitate." 
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^^  But  there's  a  difficulty  to  get  oyer,  sir,  of  which  yon  may 
not  he  aware.  Her  ladyship  forfeits  her  jointure  if  she  marries 
again." 

"  8'death !  that  is  awkward — confoundedly  awkward.  I  pro- 
mised your  mother  I  would  do  something  handsome  for  you  on 
your  marriage,  and  so  I  will.  But  her  highflying  ladyship 
couldn't  live  on  a  paltry  pittance  of  a  thousand  a  year." 

"  I  fear  not,  sir.  Therefore  I  must  give  up  all  idea  of  such 
a  match.  Besides,  to  confess  the  truth,  I  can't  get  May  out  of 
my  head." 

"  Think  no  more  about  her,  I  tell  you.  We  have  other  de- 
signs for  May.  A  little  flirtation  with  her  ladyship— if  it  comes 
to  nothing — ^will  cure  you  of  your  foolish  passion.  By-the-by, 
you  haven't  told  me  tony  May  refused  you.  I  thought  she  liked 
you,  and  so  did  your  mother.    Has  she  any  other  attachment?" 

^'  None  that  I'm  aware  of,  sir.  I  was  fool  enough  to  believe 
she  liked  me.  She  seems  to  have  a  sort  of  fancy  for  that 
young  artist  who  has  got  into  the  house.  A  forward,  pre- 
suming fellow,  who  doesn't  seem  to  know  his  proper  position. 

^Then  he  must  be  taught  it,"  rejoined  the  old  gentleman. 
''But  I  can't  believe  May  would  bestow  a  serious  bought  on 
Awn." 

^^  She  was  a  good  deal  taken  up  with  him  this  morning,  I  can 
tell  you,  sir,"  observed  Oswald,  whose  jealousy  had  been  aroused, 
as  we  know — ^*  more  than  I  ever  saw  her  with  any  one  before." 

"  You  don't  say  so  I"  exclaimed  Mr.  Thornton.  "  Then  the 
sooner  we  get  rid  of  him  the  better." 

**  You'll  find  some  difficulty  with  my  aunt,  I  fear,  sir,"  said 
Oswald.  ^  She  has  taken  an  amazing  fancy  to  the  young 
fellow." 

"  Has  she,  by  Jove !"  cried  the  old  gentleman,  stopping  to  re- 
flect. ^^  More  than  ever  necessary  he  should  be  got  out  of  the 
house  without  delay.  I  know  who  will  help  us  to  do  it.  For 
some  reason  that  I  can't  exactly  understand,"  he  added,  with  a 
comical  look,  ^^  Colonel  Delacombe  seems  vexed  at  finding  the 
young  man  here." 

**  No  wonder,"  cried  Oswald.  "  It  must  be  a  bore  to  meet 
with  a  fellow  who  might  pass  for  one's  son." 

**  A  word  from  the  colonel  to  your  aunt  will  do  the  business," 
said  the  old  gentleman,  chuckling.  ^^  Mr.  Hilary  St.  Ives  shall 
soon  bid  adieu  to  Hazlemere — that  I  can  promise  him." 

As  they  gained  the  terrace,  they  met  the  rest  of  the  gentle- 
men coming  out  of  the  greenhouses,  with  which  they  seemed 
greatly  pleased.  Sir  Charles  was  loud  in  his  commendations  of 
Macdoniald,  and  said  his  own  head-gardener  might  take  a  lesson 
from  him. 
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As  soon  as  he  could  find  on  opportanity,  the  old  gentleman 
addressed  himself  to  the  colonel,  and  while  he  was  opening  bis 
business  to  him,  Sir  Charles  inquired  of  Oswald  what  had  be«>me 
of  the  ladies.  On  learning  they  were  in  the  sonmier-hoose,  he 
immediately  set  off  by  himself  in  that  direction. 

As  yet,  he  had  had  no  conyersation  with  Mr.  Baddiffe  on 
the  subject  next  his  heart. 


II. 

IN  THE  SUUMEU-HOUBE. 

"  Well,  my  love,*'  cried  Lady  Bichborough,  laying  down  her 
whip,  and  taking  off  her  hat,  as  they  enterea  the  summer-house, 
^^  I  have  a  great  deal  to  say  to  you,  but  I  scarcely  know  where 
to  begin.  However,  I  must  dash  into  the  thick  of  it,  or  I  shall 
never  get  on.  Of  course  you  have  seen  Sir  Charleses  letter, 
but  I  can  assure  you  it  gives  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  the 
dear  boy's  feelings,  for  he  is  desperately  smitten.  I  confess  I 
don't  approve  of  such  a  formal  mode  of  proceeding.  An  offer 
comes  best  from  a  man's  own  Hps,  for  then  it  snmigs  ttiaigfat 
from  the  heart,  and  there  can  be  no  mistake  ahout  it  —  but 
Charlie  would  have  his  own  way.  Ah  I  if  I  were  to  repeat  all 
the  rapturous  things  he  has  uttered  about  you,  I  should  tire 
your  patience  as  much  as  he  has  tired  mine.  Your  name  has 
been  coupled  with  every  endearing  epithet  in  the  language. 
Sixty  times  in  the  hour  is  it  pronounced — that  is,  onoe  in  everjr 
minute." 

^^  You  are  laughing  at  me,"  observed  May. 

^^No  such  thmg.  I  am  trying  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the 
dear  boy's  condition.  I  have  known  many  a  man  who  has 
been  sunering  from  heart  complaint,  but  I  never  knew  a  worse 
case  than  Charlie's.  You  must  take  pity  on  him,  or  you  will 
be  answerable  for  the  fatal  consequences  certain  to  ensue." 

^^  I  should  be  sorry  to  be  the  cause  of  Sir  Charles's  deadi,** 
replied  May,  smiling.  ^^  But  I  have  no  apprehension  of  any  sach 
result." 

"  Neither  have  I,"  rejoined  her  ladyship.  "  Because  I  feel 
sure  you  will  compassionate  him.  Come,  now  we  are  alone,  con- 
fess that  you  do  love  him — a  very  little  bit.  I  see  you  do- 
though  vou  won't  answer.  The  dear  boy  deserves  your  love,  for 
though  he  is  my  brother,  I  will  say  that  a  better  fellow  does  not 
exist.    If  he  has  a  fault  1  have  never  been  able  to  discover  it 
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He  is  the  most  refined,  sensitive  creatore  possible.    A  woman 
must  be  an  angel  to  come  up  to  his  ideal." 

^^  But  I  am  not  an  angel,  dear  Ladj  Bichborongh/'  observed 
May,  laughing. 

"You  are  m  Charlie's  eyes,"  rejoined  her  ladyship.  "But 
call  me  Myrtilla — ^just  as  I  call  you  May — ^for  I  now  regard  you 
as  a  sister.  I  must  take  some  credit  to  myself  for  making  the 
dear  boy  sensible  of  your  merits.  A  hundred  to  one  if  he  would 
have  ol)8erved  you,  if  I  had  not  pointed  you  out,  and  given  him 
my  opinion  aliout  you.  But  on  the  very  first  interview  those 
bright  eyes  did  their  business.  Are  you  not  vain  of  your  con- 
quest?    iou  ou^ht  to  be." 

"Dearest  Lacfy  Richborough^— — " 

'^MyrtiUa,  my  love,  if  you  please." 

"Well,  dearest  Myrtilla,  I  cannot  allow  you  to  go  on  in  this 
strain.  I  need  not  say  how  much  flattered  I  feel  by  Sir  Charles's 
offer,  but ^" 

^^  You  don't  mean  to  say  you  have  the  slightest  idea  of  refusing 
him  !"  cried  her  ladyship,  in  astonishment.  "  Impossible  I  I  have 
a  better  idea  of  your  juagment." 

"  I  really  cannot  make  up  my  mind,"  said  May,  blushing  and 
greatly  enibarrassed. 

"Oh I  if  you're  only  undecided  I  don't  care,"  cried  Lady 
Kichborough,  laughing.  "I  really  didn't  expect  to  be  called 
upon  to  plead  the  dear  bo}r's  suit,  because  I  thought  the  advan- 
tages of  the  offer  would  be  obvious." 

"  I  have  the  highest  opinion  of  Sir  Charles  in  every  respect," 
said  May.    "  But  I  cannot  give  him  nnr  heart." 

"  Have  you  given  it  to  any  one  else?'  demanded  her  ladyship. 

**  No,"  replied  May,  firmly.  * 

**  Then  you  mfay  safely  accept  him.  Love  will  come  hereafter." 

** But  would  it  be  fair  to  Sir  Charles  to  act  thus?* 

Lady  Kichborough  was  rather  puzzled  by  the  question,  but  she 
answered  promptly, 

«  Yes,  f  do  nVthink  ax.y  man  has  a  right  to  expect  more.  Sir 
Charles's  character  must  command  your  respect — ^his  devotion 
cannot  fail  to  win  your  love.    I  counsel  you  to  accept  him." 

At  this  critical  juncture,  and  as  if  he  had  been  expressly 
sununoned.  Sir  Charles  himself  stood  before  them. 

Smiling  at  her  brother.  Lady  Bichborough  immediately  arose, 
took  up  her  hat  and  whip  and  prepared  to  &part. 

**Do  not  leave  me,  Myrtilla,  I  entreat,"  whispered  May. 

**Nay,  my  love,  you  must  listen  to  the  dear  boy.  A  word 
from  you  will  make  him  supremely  happy.  All's  right,"  she 
whispered  to  Sir  Charles,  as  she  passed  out.    "  Go  in  and  win  I" 
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in. 

UBS.  KABCLIfn  GIV18  HILIKT  AIlTICB. 

Now  to  retarn  to  the^boudoir. 

After  beting  Hilary  to  be  seated,  Mrs.  Badcliffe  observed, 

''  I  thinkl  can  guess  what  is  passing  in  your  breast,  Mr.  St 
Ives.  You  fancy  you  have  discovered  some  solution  to  the 
mystery  of  your  birth.  I  should  be  sotnr  to  excite  hopes  that 
may  never  be  realised — ^at  the  same  time  I  cannot  altogether  dis- 
courage you.  I  will  frankly  own  that  the  interest  I  felt  in 
you  at  mrst  was  caused  by  the  remarkable  likeness  you  betr  to 
Colonel  Delacombe.  There  is  a  miniature  of  the  colonel — Ulken 
when  young.    It  might  pass  for  your  portrait." 

^^  A^toniSiing !"  exclauned  Hilary,  gazing  at  the  minittare. 
"  I  am  fairly  bewildered." 

^^  I  am  a  good  deal  perplexed  myself/'  pursued  Mrs.  Baddiffe; 
^^but  one  Uiing  seems  tolerably  clear.  Although  the  cokmel 
feigned  surprise  on  seeing  you  just  now,  I  am  pretty  certain 
he  knew  you  were  here.  I  will  tell  you  why  I  think  so.  This 
morning)  I  understand,  you  have  received  five  hundred  pounds 
from  an  unknown  friend  t" 

"  Very  true." 

^'  You  have  also  received  a  chest  containing  a  large  supply  of 
wearing  apparel  and  other  things.  Who  could  have  sent  the 
money  and  the  chest?" 

^^  JSTo  one  but  Colonel  Delacombe  T'  exclaimed  Hilary,  eagerly. 

'^  The  colonel  has  only  just  returned  from  India,"  said  iln. 
Badcliffe.  ^^  His  first  inquiries  have  evidently  been  about  701L 
Having  ascertained  that  you  are  here — ^though  how  he  obtiaied 
the  information  I  cannot  explain — ^his  imm^ate  impulse  was  to 
send  you  assistance.  His  next  was  to  run  down  and  see  yoUy 
which  he  persuaded  himself  he  could  do  with  safety.  But  the 
likeness  between  you— of  which  I  suppose  he  was  ignonni— has 
betrayed  him." 

^'  X  ou  have  divined  it  all,"  cried  Hilary. 

Mrs.  Badcliffe  smiled  at  this  tribute  to  her  perspicacity. 

^^Of  course  he  pretends  that  hia  visit  ia  paid  to  me^batl 
know  better,"  she  said.  '^I  am  not  tobe^duped  by  such  a  diallow 
artifice.  He  has  come  to  see  vmi,  and  sadsfj^  hiinaelf,  by  perMDil 
inspection,  what  you  axe  like.  That  ia  his  object.  1  am  oob- 
vinced." 
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^^  I  am  lost  in  wonder  at  your  penetration,  madam/'  exclaimed 
Hilary.     "  Nothing  seems  to  have  escaped  you." 

^^  Another  point  of  the  last  importance  has  yet  to  be  men- 
tioned," pursued  Mrs.  Badcliffe.  ^^  The  arms  engraved  upon  the 
signet-ring  which  you  wear  are  the  colonel's." 

^^  Great  heayens  I  is  it  possible  ?  I  have  always  been  told  that 
this  ringwas  my  father^i  i" 

Mrs.  Kadcliffe  smiled  and  nodded  her  head. 

^^  I  must  beg  you  to  entrust  that  ring  to  me  for  a  time,  for  rea- 
sons which  I  wiU  presently  explain.  It  will  be  perfectly  safe  with 
me,  I  can  assure  you." 

He  gave  it  to  her  at  once,  and  she  locked  it  up  in  a  drawer  of 
the  table. 

'^  I  do  not  wish  the  colonel  to  see  it  at  present,"  she  said ; 
'^  and  he  could  not  fail  to  do  so,  if  you  continue  to  wear  it. 
And  now  I  must  give  you  a  few  hints  as  to  the  course  I  think 
you  ought  to  pursue.  We  will  suppose  our  notions  to  be  correct. 
Clearly,  the  first  thing  you  have  to  do  is  to  ingratiate  yourself 
with  the  colonel.  To  succeed  in  this  object  will  reqmre  care 
on  your  part.  Do  not  seem  too  curious.  Do  not  annoy  him 
with  any  more  questions.  Evidently,  as  I  have  explained,  he 
came  here  to  reconnoitre.  Let  him  take  his  own  time,  and 
proceed  in  his  own  way.  Do  not  presume  in  the  slightest  degree 
on  the  discovery  which  you  believe  you  have  made.  Do  not 
allude  to  the  likeness  that  seems  to  proclaim  your  parentage.  By 
proper  management,  you  may  perhaps  in  the  end  induce  him  to 
acknowledge  you.  But  this  desirable  consummation  can  only  be 
brought  about  by  prudence  and  caution.  Like  every  one  else, 
the  colonel  has  his  peculiarities,  and  in  order  to  win  his  favour 
they  must  be  studied." 

^^  I  hope  to  make  him  proud  to  acknowledge  me,"  cried  Hilary. 

**  Precisely  what  I  would  have  you  do,  and  I  therefore  urge 
you  not  to  precipitate  matters." 

^  I  see  me  policy  of  the  course  yon  suggest,  madam,"  said 
Hilarv,  with  a  look  of  inexpressible  gratitude,  ^^  and  will  strive 
to  follow  it  most  carefully." 

"  I  will  give  you  all  the  aid  I  can,"  said  Mrs.  Badcliffe.  "  And 
now  anotlier  word  of  caution.  You  will  be  surprised  when  I 
counsel  you  not  to  take  Mrs.  I^utton  into  your  confidence.  She 
is  the  best  creature  living,  and  I  have  every  faith  in  her.  But 
from  some  cause  or  other — I  know  not  what — she  has  conceived 
a  strong  dislike  to  Colonel  Delacombe,  and  may  thwart  your 
plans." 

^^I  will  not  neglect  your  counsel,  madam,"  said  the  young 
man.    '^  But  I  could  have  trusted  Mrs.  Sutton  with  my  life." 

«Do  not  trust  her  now-" 
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After  a  little  pause  she  said : 

"  That  you  may  fully  comprehend  the  almost  maternal  mtcresk 
I  take  in  you,  I  must  let  you  into  a  secret.  Seymour  Delacombe 
—  I  mean  the  colonel,  of  course — ^was  my  first  love.  I  was  en- 
gaged to  him ;  but  the  engagement  was  broken  off,  and  I  was 
married  to  Mr.  Radcliffe.  Now  you  will  understand  what 
strange  emotions  were  roused  in  my  breast  when  I  beheld  one 
who  so  strongly  resembled  Seymour.  Yes,"  she  continued,  carried 
away  by  excitement,  and  almost  heedless  what  she  said,  "I 
thought  what  might  have  been,  had  fate  permitted,  and  for  the 
moment  looked  upon  you  as  a  son  I " 

Hilary  started  to  his  feet,  doubting  whether  he  had  heard 
aright. 

But  another  person — ^the  very  last  who  ought  to  have  done  so 
— heard  the  words.  This  was  the  lady's  husband,  who  chanced 
to  enter  the  boudoir  at  the  moment 

However,  we  hasten  to  say  that  he  attached  very  little  im- 
portance at  the  time  to  the  expressions,  though  he  afterwards  re- 
called them. 


IV. 

THE  BCHEVE  IS  VBUSTaATED. 

Seeing  he  was  in  the  way,  and  a  good  deal  confused,  Hilaiy 
prepared  to  quit  the  room.  Just  as  he  was  going  out,  Mrs.  Rad- 
cliffe told  him  she  would  conle  down  stairs  presently,  and  intro- 
duce him  to  Sir  Charles  and  his  sister. 

'^  My  dear,"  said  Mr.  Radcliffe,  as  soon  as  they  were  alone, 
"  you  have  promised  more  than  you  are  likely  to  perform." 

"  Why  so  t"  she  inquired. 

^^  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  agreeable  to  Colonel  Delaoombe 
that  this  young  man  should  be  mtroduced  to  our  friends.  In 
fact,  as  things  have  turned  out,  it  is  rather  unluc^  that  he 
happens  to  be  here  at  this  juncture ;  and  I  think  the  best  plan 
will  be  to  get  rid  of  him — civilly,  of  course — ^as  soon  as  we 
can." 

^'  The  thing  is  impossible,  my  dear,"  said  his  wife ;  ^  I  have 
asked  him  to  stay  " 

^'  Yes,  but  we  must  make  some  excuse.  I  see  no  harm  in  the 
young  fellow — ^none  whatever — and  am  quite  willing  that  he 
should  remain — ^indeed,  I  am  sorry  to  send  him  away— but  to  tell 
you  the  truth,  your  father  objects'  very  strongly  to  him." 

Mr.  Sadcliffe  thought  this  argument  would  be  unanswenUe, 
but  he  was  mistaken. 


^^  Neither  to  please  the  colonel,  nor  to  please  papa,  nor  to  please 
iUy  sir,  can  I  allow  Mr.  St.  Ives  to  go,   said  md  lady,  decioedl^* 
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*'  I  wish  you  could  induce  him  to  keep  his  own  room  then," 
groaned  Mr.  Radcliffe.  "  At  any  rate,  let  me  beg  of  you  not 
to  introduce  him  to  Lady  Richborough  and  Sir  Charles,  or  you 
will  place  me  in  a  very  awkward  position." 

"  I  cannot  see  why  you  should  oe  uneasy,"  remarked  the  lady. 
**  Mr.  St  Ives  is  very  gentlemanlike,  and  our  friends  will  under- 
stand that  he  is  an  artist." 

**  But  he  will  make  the  celonel  look  ridiculous,  my  dear.  Can 
you  understand  that  t" 

"  No,  I  confess  I  don't  see  it,"  said  the  lady. 

Very  opportunely  the  colonel  and  Mr.  Thornton  here  entered 
the  boudoir. 

Thus  strongly  reinforced,  Mr.  Radcliffe  ventured  to  renew  the 
attack. 

*'  I've  been  telling  my  wife,  colonel,  that  you  object  to  this 
young  spark — ^this  Hilary  St.  Ives,"  he  said. 

**  I  refuse  to  believe  so  unless  I  have  it  from  your  own  lips, 
colonel,"  observed  the  lady,  with  one  of  her  blandest  smiles. 
'*  You  have  seen  nothing  of  him." 

^^  I  have  seen  quite  enough,"  rejoined  the  colonel,  "  I  have 
no  personal  objection  to  the  young  fellow,  and  I  regret  to  eject 
him  from  such  comfortable  quarters,  but  upon  my  soul !  I  think 
the  joke  has  been  carried  far  enough.    I  can't  stand  more  of  it." 

^'No  joke  is  intended,  my  dear  colonel.  Surely,  you  don't 
suppose  so  t" 

'*  Everybody  else  will  think  so  if  I  don't,"  he  rejoined. 

"I  object  to  the  fellow  on  other  grounds,"  interposed  Mr. 
Thornton.  "  A  conceited  puppy — and  if  I  didn't  fear  offend- 
ing the  colonel  I  should  say  he  presumes  upon  his  likeness  to 
him." 

"  How  extremely  silly  you  are,  papa.  The  colonel  will  laugh 
at  you." 

"  My  dear  lady,"  said  the  colonel,  "  I  should  not  care  about 
the  matter  if  it  were  confined  to  your  own  circle — you  are 
welcome  to  laugh  at  me  as  much  as  you  please.  But  I  cannot 
be  made  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  Lady  Kichborough  and  Sir 
Charles." 

"  Didn't  I  say  so,  my  dear!"  cried  Mr.  Radcliffe. 

*^  What  would  you  have  me  dot"  said  the  lady,  with  an  im- 
ploring look  at  the  colonel,  which  she  thought  would  move  him. 
**I  have  asked  Mr.  St.  Ives  to  stay.  1  did  not  think  his 
presence  would  be  disagreeable  to  you." 

"  But  it  is  disagreeable  to  him,"  cried  Mr.  Thornton — "  in- 
fernally disagreeable.    It  is  disagreeable  also  to  me." 

Mr.  Radcnffe  did  not  venture  to  make  a  remark. 

^  It  comes  to  this,  my  dear  Mrs.  Radcliffe,"  said  the  colonel, 
^*  that  either  he  or  I  must  go.    Make  your  choice." 
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"  JjTay,  tj^en,  \  capnof  hp^it^,"  i|ai4  tjfp  la^y }  "  though  J  yield 
viery  iQi^cI^  ^4in$^  fny  mcUi^^tbn." 

"I'll  gp  ap(i  give  fhe  yqung  fpllov  }iis  poqg^"  crie4  V^. 
Thornton,  chuckling  at  tl)a  no^iop, 

'^^pjire  his  feielipgs,  J  entre^,  p^p^/'  s^d  Mrs.  ^Padcliffe. 

"  On  yie^,  I'll  sparp  ^im." 

"  I  must  see  him  before  he  leaves — ^tell  hijp  so." 

"  Of  cpursp,  he')J  cpjpp  to  ljJ4  ypft  goog-ty." 

The  old  gentleman  winked  at  Mr.  Baddiffe,  ai^  th^  left  the 
room  together. 

"  \  \\i\nk  jq^  will  ))p  sorry  for  cpp^ppljing  mp  to  ts^  thjs  step^ 
Seymour/'  observed  the  lady,  in  a  tone  of  reproach,  as  sopn  as 

tfrpy  werp  ajpne.    "  Havj^  yp^  no  iffferest  W  i^  young  xsm  •'' 

"  Interest ! — ^none, '  he  replied. 

jShe  slpok  her  head  sceptically. 

"  You  cannot  deceive  pl^.  You  have  4ef|sated  ^  sch|^nf^  which 
I  h^d  devise4  for  his  benefit." 

"  It  is  Qp|;  too  late  tp  reps^r  the  errpr,"  said  th^  polonel.  ^'If 
you  have  any  motive  for  detaining  \\\rs^  I  >vill  ta^e  |:py  departure. ' 

"  My  motive  )yj^s  tft  sepyp  ypu,  BeyfRp^f,"  said  };he  Wy. 

"  Servp  me !    J  realjy  ct^nnot  i^piierp^nd  ^\  these  iftue^dpes." 

Mrs.  Radcliffe  w^  abp^f:  tp  r^p};,  wh^^  ^he  door  opepe4}  sod 
Hilary  entere4  the  ho^dpir.  l^is  }oq1^  shpured  that  hp  w^s  gj^ly 
hurt  ana  pffended* 

^'  After  what  passed  between  us  a  short  time  ago,  m^daip,'*  he 
said,  ^^  and  the  mteres^  you  professed  ^  take  ip  me,  I  did  not 
expect  %o  be  thus  s^pi^parUy  pi^missed.  It  is  to  you,  sf|*,  I  pr^ 
smpp  that  \  oYfQ  my  4isni|ss^f"  he  adde4  tp  the  colonel. 

"  Ypij  4re  velcpifte  to  enft^rt^  ^y  ppipion  yon  please,  sir, 
rejoined  the  other,  haughtily. 

"  For  I^eave^'s  sake,  Seymour/'  cped  the  lady^  ^^  do  not  treat 
him  thus." 

Hilary,  who  was  evidently  struggling  with  v^plently  repfipssed 
enptipn,  said,  in  a  hoarse  vpice  to  Mrs.  ^a4diffe, 

"  May  \  speak  to  him  f " 

^^  if  o,  no,'  she  rppjied :  "  not  no\y'." 

"  I  am  ae  trop  here,  I  perceive,"  said  the  colonel.  ^'  J  hare 
the  honour  to  ^^sh  vpu  gopd  day,  Wt*  Sj;.  Jy^s-" 

^^  A  moQient,  §ir  I   cri^4  i^^  yopu^  man,  tpytpg  ^  4^^  ^^' 

l^pt  the  polonpl  repuj^ed  hi^  wfth  a  haughty  ^s^n^j  ^ 
lyent  out. 

Hilary's  enfeebled  state  4i4  ^^  enab|fi  him  tP  h^^  up  I< 
I^  sank  pn  the  sof^,  ai^d  Mrs.  ]^4^ii^^  ^tfu^^  l>y  ^ 
rang  the  bell. 

As  the  colone}  issued  forth  iutp  th^  Pff^s^  h^  fppfld  ips.     I 
Si^ttou.    She  h^d  eyi4ef^tly  h^^fd  what  ijad  jpsf  p^s^  ip  ^ 
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him,  she  said, 

"  I  tpl4  jofl  ypu  Du^ht  i^at  h^ive  cqmp  here,  ^pu  hs^ve  broken 
the  compact  sin4  §fe  interfering  lyith  me.  If  t^is  young  man  is 
driven  away,  loql^  tp  yqurself" 

^^I  haye  ina4e  hq  compact  lYitl^  you,  wo|p^.  Do  as  you 
please/'     And  hastily  disengaging  biiQself  froip  her,  walked  on. 

Just  t\iex\  the  beU  sounded|  and  Mrs.  Suttoq  entered  (he  boudoir. 

On  seeing  Hilary's  cqnditiop,  she  c^st  ^  angry  ^drep^pacbfnl 
Iqqjc  at  hpr  misfrps^^  that  seer^ed  ^p  imply,  "  This  is  your  ^ork." 

'^  I  pQuld  pot  help  it,"  crjp4  Mrs.  ^a^cliffe.  "  JJon't  upbxj^id 
ipp— bnj  i)asist  him," 

Fortunately,  there  were  plenty  of  restoratives  at  hand,  and 
some  of  thase  being  applied  by  the  housekeeper,  the  young  man 
soon  refined  his  consciousness. 

But  he  looked  ghastly  pale,  and  was  still  very  feeble.  He  made 
an  efibrt  to  rise,  but  fell  back  again. 

^^  I  cannot  tell  what  has  come  over  me,"  he  murmured,  trying 
to  force  a  sp^ile. 

"  The  agitation  you  have  just  undergone  has  been  too  much 
fpT  yon,"  said  Mf^'  Ka4c)iffe.  ^'  You  n^ust  npt  t)iink  of  leaving 
tqrday.     W\\9Li  ssff  ypi|,  Sutton  ?"  she  add^d,  appealing  to  her. 

"  xou  are  the  best  judge,"  replied  the  ponsekeeper,  coldly, 
'^  In  fny  QpiniPP  ^^  i^  "^^  i^  ^  fi^  <s^^^  ^  move.  I^e  ought  not 
to  have  left  ^^^  roopfi  at  9II  to-^my*  H^d  he  remained  qu^et  this 
would  not  have  happened.  Worse  may  ^nsvie.  \f  he  leaves  the 
honse,  I  ^il)  not  s^pswer  fp:^  his  Ijfe." 

^  He  s^ali  nQl  go/'  said  M^«  Radclifie,  glarmed- 

"  Pray  do  not  give  yourself  ^y  f  nrther  concern  abont  we/' 
said  Hil^ury,  '^The^  is  no  real  danger,  I  s^  sure.  This  faintuess 
will  soon  p^m,    i  cannpt  repis^in  here  longer." 

^^  Not  if  J  ppnunand  you  t"  ^joined  if rs.  fladcliffe*  "  JIave 
}  npt  jnst  s^d  thi^t  X  foel  towards  you  ^s  a  mother  I "  she  added, 
in  s^  IpV)  ten4or  tone.  St^y  for  my  ^ke.  Mrs.  Sutton  pannot 
feej  fo^r  you  ^  I  do,  but  she  will  take  every  care  qf  van." 

"i  cannot  feel  for  himl"  exclaimed  the  houseteeper,  ^itj^ 
a  bur§t  pf  ^n^fyfitroll^ble  |^.     ^'  Oh  j  ^Jiis  ia^  top  mwK 

«  Fqi^W  m^  S^tteni"  s«h4  MWr  R^^diffe,  friglj^^.  "  Yon 
)|%yp  ^nf^  9^  ftft^  cpnJ4  i^  <lwe  fpr  ^^im — f^  mp^e  thw  I  could 
have  done.    But— you  understand-" 

^^  Yes,  yes^  I  undprstand,"  rejoined  t^P  hnnsekeeper. 

^^  ^re  yqn  $tb}^  to  move  now,  do  you  think  T  "  she  fidd^d  to  the 
young  man,  who  arose  with  her  assistance. 

^'  (Sh  yes,  ffijF  »t?engtb  is  ise^uTning." 

^^  Ab  1  Mb  welL^  pried  Mra.  f  44<4iffe.  ^'  T«*e  \m  tP  his 
owp  i?p(m  f*  WPe,  S»tton.    J  i^iU  come  to  see  ypn  pre^pn%/' 
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she  added,  in  her  sweetest  voice,  to  Hilary.  ^^Bnt  keep  qmet,! 
begof  you,  and  on  no  account  leave  your  own  room.'* 

The  young  man  promised  compliance,  and,  with  a  look  that 
bespoke  promund  gratitude  mingled  with  almost  filial  affection, 
quitted  the  boudoir,  supported  by  the  housekeeper. 

Mrs.  Radcliffe  stood  at  the  door,  and  watched  them  as  tbej 
moved  slowly  along  the  passage. 

Just  as  tney  were  aoout  to  enter  a  chamber  on  the  left, 
Hilary  perceived  her,  and  smiled  gratefully. 

"  He  shall  not  leave,  if  I  can  prevent  it,"  thought  Mrs.  Rad- 
cliiie,  as  she  returned  to  the  bouooir.  ^^  But  I  really  must  not 
neglect  our  guests,"  she  added,  adjusting  her  toilette,  prepantorj 
to  going  down-stairs. 


V. 

CONTKART  TO  SXfECTATIOK,  SIR  CHAKLBS  IS  ACCEPTID. 

Soon  after  leaving  the  summer-house,  Lady  Richboroogh 
encountered  Oswald,  who  was  coming  in  that  direction.  He  told 
her  he  was  looking  for  her  ladyship  and  May. 

"  Turn  back  with  me,  Mr.  Woodcot,"  she  rejoined  with  an 
arch  look.     ^^  May  is  in  the  summer-house  with  Sir  Charles." 

"  With  Sir  Charles !"  echoed  Oswald. 

"  Yes,  and  I  don't  think  they  would  care  for  your  company. 
You  must  make  up  your  mind  to  lose  your  fair  cousin.  Sir 
Charles  is  resolved  to  carry  her  off." 

"  Ah  1  this  is  the  plan  they  have  had  in  view,"  thought  Os- 
wald.    "  No  wonder  I  have  lleen  sent  to  the  right-about. 

^^  You  can't  suppose  I  am  so  blind  as  not  to  have  perceived 
that  you  are  desperately  enamoured  of  your  fair  cousin,  puRoed 
her  ladyship,  ^^  and  I  wouldn't  have  allowed  Sir  Charles  to  inte^ 
fere,  if  I  hadn't  found  out  that  May  doesn't  requite  your  pas- 
sion." 

^^  Much  obliged  for  your  kind  intentions  in  my  behalf,"  le- 
•joined  Oswald.  ^^  Luckily,  they  are  quite  unnecessaiy,  since 
your  ladyship  has  already  made  me  perfectly  indifferent  to  any 
rivalry  on  the  part  of  Sir  Charles." 

"  Ah  1  indeed — ^you  surprise  me.  I  am  very  happy  to  leam 
that.  The  object  has  been  achieved  quite  unconsciously,  I  aawre 
you." 

"  Not  quite  unconsciously,  I  should  think,"  ventured  Oswald. 

'^  I  should  like  to  know  how  I  have  done  it  t "  she  remarked. 

^^  The  explanation  is  easy  enough,  and  yet  I  have  scarcely  the 
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courage  to  make  it.  When  I  fell  in  love  with  May,  I  had  not 
seen  your  ladyship." 

"Very  prettily  turned,  upon  mv  word,  Mr.  Woodcot,"  said  her 
ladyship.  ^^I  am  inmiensely  nattered  by  being  preferred  to 
yoor  charming  cousin,  but  I  cannot  compliment  you  on  your 
taste." 

^^It  seems  to  me  that  I  have  given  the  best  proof  possible  of 
taste,"  rejoined  Oswald,  ^^  though  I  may  be  fairly  «taxed  with  in- 
constancy." 

"  Good  again.    You  improve,  Mr.  Woodcot." 

^'  I  am  glad  to  hear  your  ladyship  sav  so,"  rejoined  Oswald, 
rather  more  diffidently.  ^^  I  am  afraid  1  snail  sink  in  your  esteem 
if  I  venture  to  describe  the  effect  produced  upon  me  by  your 
charms." 

Her  ladyship  did  not  seem  atoll  displeased.     She  had  flirted  a 

{^ood  deal  with  Oswald  on  the  previous  day,  when  he  had 
ancheoned  at  Boxgrove. 

'^  Let  us  hear  the  state  of  the  case,"  she  observed,  laughing. 
"  Are  you  very  hard  hit  t " 

^  Very  hard,"  replied  Oswald. 

"What  are  your  symptoms t"  she  inquired,  with  an  arch 
look. 

"Violent  palpitations  of  the  heart — ^troubled  dreams — total 
loss  of  appetite-— disordered  brain — suicidal  tendency." 

"  A  very  bad  case  indeed,"  she  rejoined.  "  Shall  I  prescribe 
for  you  t " 

"  It  rests  with  your  ladyship  to  save  my  life,"  he  cried,  with 
an  impassioned  look.     "  I  am  entirely  in  your  hands." 

"  l4omise  to  attend  to  the  prescription,  or  I  cannot  give  it," 
she  said. 

Promise  given. 

"  Drink  an  extra  bottle  of  bordeaux  to-day  in  honour  of  your 
fair  cousin.  To-morrow  run  up  to  town  for  a  week,  and  before 
you  come  back  you  will  have  forgotten  all  about  me.  Your  cure 
will  then  be  complete." 

While  rattling  on  in  this  way,  her  ladyship  had  kept  a  watchful 
eye  upon  the  summe]>house.  She  now  perceived  the  pair  come 
forth,  and,  laughing  heartily  at  Oswald's  consternation,  flew  to 
meet  them. 

She  augured  well  from  her  brother^s  looks. 

"It's  sui  right— I  see  it  is!"  she  cried,  seizing  both  May's 
hands.  "  Make  me  happy  by  saying  you  have  put  the  dear  boy 
out  of  his  misery." 

"  I  don't  know  what  I  have  said,"  replied  May,  who  looked 
pale  and  confused. 

"Not  at  all  surprising,  my  love.    Girls  never  do  know  what 
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ihej  sny  on  thbs^  o6casiohs.  ^hef  l^ine  men  tb  ^tit  th€ir  0^ 
construction  on  their  words.  How  do  you  interbl^l  her  iilsw^, 
Ohai-Ke?" 

"  Moist  f dvourjlbly,"  hfe  implied,  "  I  hdve  i:^eaabn  to  beKeve  1 
am  accej)ted." 

"  Season  to  believe,  dear  boy !  That's  not  enough.  You  mtist 
be  certaiti.'' 

"  t  have  ksked  f bt  a  few  hohrs'  cbh&lderatldfi,"  dbseH^ed  Maj. 

"  But  I  hope  Charlie  has  not  been  foolish  enough  to  gradt  the 
request.  Why  ketep  thfe  dear  boV  ili  Suspense  t  I  Wbilfei  not 
allow  a  mdltifeht's  delay.  It  should  be  not^r  or  netel-  witH  me 
Let  me  giv6  this  little  hand  tb  (jhaiile^  sihd  bohclude  the 
matter.*'. 

May  tried  to  withdraw  her  hand,  but  she  could  not  prev^tit  Sit 
Charles  fh)m  pressing  it  iJb  his  lips. 

Before  a  word  of  protest  could  be  uttered,  Lady  Ritrhborotigh 
told  May,  in  an  undertone,  that  she  could  not  tioW  itthltt  and 
such  was  heir  ladyship's  ascdndslndy  tK^er  the  youiigdaiiisefthat 
she  felt  unable  to  remonstrate. 

"  All  is  now  satisfactorily  cbHcltidfed,"  fcried  hfet  lidyskip, 
greatly  elated  by  heir  successful  iilslhilgfeiinetit.  "  I  offer  yotl  both 
my  heartfelt  congratulations — ^you,  my  dear  Charlie — and  pti, 
sweet  sister  Ihat-is-td-b^.  Mjiy  ydu  both  be  lis  happy  aa  I  woold 
have  you !" 

Just  then  the  gong  souhded  fot  luncheon. 

They  were  preparing  to  obey  the  summons,  when  Oswald,  vho 
had  witnessed  the  scetie  at  a  distailce — with  what  ftoliuga  we  shall 
not  attempt  to  describe — adVatlted  toWat-ds  them. 

Lady  Kichborbugh  beggfed  him  to  gb  befbre  thetttj  ini  an- 
nounce to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  KadclifiFe  that  an  engagement  had  jdst 
been  concluded  between  May  and  Sir  Charles. 

"  I  ani  feuti^  ydu  Still  be  delighted  to  fee  thb  beared  (A  tKe  joy- 
ful liitelUgeilce,"  said  hfer  ladjrship. 

Oswaltt  winced,  but  could  not  rfeftisfe,  fthd,  ^ith  A  *ife  heart 
de^rted  on  his  mission. 

The  othets  followed  mbrfe  slowly  to  thfei  hod^. 
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VI. 

HILABT  LEAVES  HAZLfiXBBS. 

iMAGiNi;  papa's  and  ihamma's  amazement  —  imAmhe  grstnd- 
papjt's  delignt — when  Oswald  informed  them  that  May  had 
accepted  Sir  Charles. 

"  Many  a  girl,  1  ktldw,  hiks  accepted  the  mdh  she  iheant  to 
refuse,"  observed  papa ;  "  but  I  didn't  think  May  was  one  dt  ihctt 
sort.-" 

"  Nbf*  I/*  rfejoined  mamma,  who  had  just  come  down-strilW,  and 
was  feteeted  by  the  intelligence.     "  I  cah't  lihdei^tand  it." 

*'Btittl  can,"  cried  ^andpapal,  chuckling  and  rUbbing  his 
hands  gleefully.  "  It's  Si  my  doing.  I've  broitght  her  to  het 
senses." 

'*  Bfeggiiig  yoxit  patdoii,  sir,"  remarked  Oswald,  "  I  should  sav, 
if  May  nas  been  influenced  by  anybody,  it  is  by  Lady  Hich- 
bofbugh." 

"  lathing  bf  ihe  sott,"  rejoined  the  old  gentleman,  sharply. 
'^  If  s  inv  doitig,  1  tell  you." 

The  foregoing  discourse  took  place  in  the  hall,  whet^  the  paf ty 
were  assembled  preparatory  to  goihg  ihto  ihe  dinitig-robm  to 
luncheon.  In  another  minute  the  hewljr-^Uffaged  fcotiplfe  clriie  in, 
accdthpahifed  by  Liay  Richborough,  ^hb  seemed  in  tip-tdp  spirits. 
A  scene  of  congtatfalitions  tosued,  which  will  be  redculy  con- 
ceived. While  affectionately  embracing  his  gl-and-daughtei*,  the 
old  gentleman  whispered  in  her  6ar, 

"I  on  are  a  dear  good  girl.  May,  drid  wbn't  regtet  foUbwing 
grandpapa's  advice." 

She  made  no  rfeply.  Indeed,  she  was  almost  ovfetcome,  and  her 
gteat  desijre  \^a8  to  bb  done.  Rejoiced  ad  hb  wds  dt  the  resolu- 
tion she  had  taken,  hbr  fathet  looked  at  her  anxiously,  and  noticed 
— not  without  misgiving — ^that  shb  it^as  exceedingly  pale.  She 
did  not  go  into  lunchebji  with  the  others,  but  excusing  herself  to 
Lady  Richboi-ough,  httri'ied  to  her  own  itjom,  arid  throwing  her- 
self mto  a  chair,  gave  vfent  to  het  emotion  in  a  flood  of  tears. 

When  she  looked  up,  she  perceived  the  housekeeper  standing 
before  her. 

"  Oh,  Stitton !"  6he  exclaimed,  "  I  have  bben  rely  foolish — I 
have  accepted  him." 

*'  I  guessed  as  much,"  said  the  housekfebper  cbldly.    "  Wtell,  I 
congratulate  you." 
"^ty  me,  rather." 
**  Pity  you  !'*  cried  the  hbusbk^per,  cohtemptuoilsly.    "  No,  I 
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can't  do  that.  Having  taken  the  step,  you  must  abide  by  it  I 
believe  you  have  chosen  well.  You  know  my  opinion  of  Sir 
Charles.    Why  are  you  not  with  them  at  luricheon  V' 

"  I  could  not  stand  it.  I  am  going  down  presently.  Where  is 
Mr.  St.  Ives?  I  did  not  see  him  in  the  hall  when  I  came  in.  I 
was  glad  he  was  not  there." 

^s.  Sutton  looked  at  her  searchingly,  as  she  replied, 

^^  I  do  not  think  you  will  see  him  again.  He  has  been  enjoined 
to  leave  the  house  immediately." 

"Enjoined  to  leave!"  exclaimed  May,  indignantly.  "By 
whom!" 

"  By  your  grandpapa,  but  I  believe  at  the  instance  of  Colonel 
Delacombe.    i  am  very  sorry  for  it.    But  it  cannot  be  helped.*' 

"  It  must  be  prevented,"  cried  May.  "  I  will  speak  to  grand- 
papa. He  will  not  disoblige  me  so  much.  What  does  mamma 
say?     Surely  she  will  never  allow  Mr.  St.  Ives  to  be  sent  away 

thus  r 

"  What  can  she  say,  when  every  one  is  against  her— even  your 
papat  However,  there  is  no  use  in  discussing  the  matter. 
Mr.  St.  Ives  is  much  hurt  at  the  treatment  he  has  experienced, 
and  would  not  remain,  even  if  reouested.  Unfortunately,  he  is 
scarcely  in  a  fit  state  to  move,  for  ne  has  had  a  relapse,  brought 
on  by  this  excitement." 

"  l)on't  let  him  go,  Sutton." 

"  I  cannot  prevent  him,  dear." 

"  I  wish  I  could  talk  to  him,  but  that  would  not  be  propCT." 

"I  will  tell  him  what  you  say,"  rejoined  the  housekeeper.  "If 
it  produces  no  other  effect,  it  will  console  him." 

And  she  departed  on  the  errand. 

Shortly  afterwards,  May  left  her  room  with  the  intention  of 
joining  the  party  at  luncheon. 

In  the  passage,  near  the  landing,  she  found  Hilary  and  Mrs. 
Sutton.  Evidently  they  were  waiting  for  her  coming  forth.  The 
youiig  man  moved  forward  feebly  to  meet  her. 

"  I  am  come  to  bid  you  farewell.  Miss  Radclifie,"  he  said. 
"  You  have  heard  why  I  am  leaving  thus  suddenly.  I  shall  cany 
away  with  me  a  grateful  recollection  of  your  kindness." 

"  I  have  been  urging  him  to  delay  ms  departure,  but  without 
effect,"  observed  Mrs.  Sutton. 

"To  remain  longer  would  be  impossible,  after  what  has 
occurred,"  observed  Hilary,  in  a  tone  that  showed  his  resolutioB 
was  taken. 

"Farewell,  then,  since  it  must  be  so,"  rejoined  May.  "It  will 
delight  me  to  hear  of  your  success." 

"I  shall  strive  to  obtain  distinction,"  he  returned,  "  though  I 
have  not  the  incitement  that  I  had  to  work.    I  have  just  heard 
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that  you  are  to  be  united  to  Sir  Charles  Bminster.  May  I  be 
allowed  to  wish  you  all  possible  happiness !" 

Thanking  him  by  a  look.  May  again  bade  him  adieu,  and  went 
down-stairs. 

With  a  deep  sigh  that  seemed  to  proceed  from  the  inmost  re- 
cesses of  his  breasty  Hilary  returned  to  his  room. 

Mrs.  Sutton  did  not  go  with  him,  her  presence  being  required 
below. 

Hilary  thought  his  heart  would  burst.  All  the  hopes  in  which 
he  had  so  foolishly  indulged  were  crushed.  The  future  was  a 
blank.  Worst  of  all,  he  was  stung  well-nigh  to  madness  by  a 
sense  of  wrong  and  injustice. 

From  this  state  he  was  roused  by  the  entrance  of  Boston,  who 
brought  him  some  sandwiches  and  wine  on  a  tray,  which  he 
placed  on  a  little  table  beside  him. 

"  Sorry  to  find  youVe  had  another  attack,  sir,**  observed  the 
valet,  in  a  commiserating  tone.  '^  A  glass  of  sherry,  I'm  sure, 
mil  do  you  good.    Allow  me  to  pour  one  out  for  you.    We've 

i'ust  been  drinking  our  young  ladys  good  health  in  the  servants' 
lall,  and  coupling  with  it  the  name  of  the  honoured  gentleman 
with  whom  she  is  to  be  united.  Ah !  sir,  Sir  Charles  is  a  for- 
tunate man,  and  could  not  have  made  a  better  choice." 

'^  I  trust  she  will  be  happy  with  him,"  said  Hilary,  raising  the 
glass  to  his  lips. 

"  Little  doubt  of  it,"  cried  Boston.  "  She'll  have  everything 
she  can  desire — a  splendid  mansion  and  a  wealthy  spouse.  Box- 
grove  is  the  finest  place  in  this  part  of  Surrey.  I  ou've  not  seen 
Sir  Charles,  I  think? — a  noble-looking  gentleman.  And  as  to 
the  love  he  bears  our  young  lady,  his  groom,  Kennedy,  who  has 
been  dining  with  us  in  the  servants'  hall,  told  Annette  that  he's 
awful  spoony.  We  shall  all  be  sorry  to  lose  Miss  May — for  she's 
the  life  and  soul  of  the  house — ^but  we  couldn't  wish  her  a  better 
home,  or  a  better  husband  than  she's  sure  to  get." 

Hilary  assented  in  a  scarcely  audible  voice. 

"  Everybody  seems  delighted  with  the  engagement,  except  Mr. 
Oswald,  and  he  looks  rather  down  in  the  mouth — ^but  that's  not 
to  be  wondered  at.  I  never  saw  master  in  greater  glee  than  he 
was  at  luncheon,  and  as  to  Mr.  Thornton,  h&s  almost  beside  his- 
self .  They^re  all  going  over  to  Boxgrove  this  afternoon,  as  Sir 
Charles  wishes  to  show  the  place  to  Colonel  Delacombe  and  the 
oldgentleman.     Pity  you're  not  able  to  join  the  party,  sir." 

Hilary  made  no  reply,  and  the  valet,  noticing  his  increased 
paleness,  Iqndly  urged  him  to  take  another  glass  of  sherry,  and 
try  to  eat  a  mouthful — but  the  young  man  declined. 

"  Is  Mrs.  Badcliffe  going  to  Boxgrove  I"  he  inquired. 

^^  Yes,  sir ;  and  her  ladyship  has  asked  Mrs.  Sutton  to  accom- 
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pariy  ihj  mi^ltess ;  sb  she's  going  too.  TUfe  c^Lrliage  is  ordeitd 
immediately.  That  reifiijids  ttie  thsLt  I  tdaj  be  wstntei  Can  I 
db  jtnything  more  fbr  you,  sit  ?  " 

"  Nothing  whatever,"  replied  Hilary. 

Alld  the  vdlet  denarted. 

Shortly  afterwards,  Mrs.  RddcUffe  and  the  hotisfekeepfer  fefttered 
thfe  rbbm — ^both  arrayed  for  thfe  drive.  Mrs.  Radclinb  t^as  got 
up  with  great  taste,  and  looked  extremely  well. 

"  I  want  ib  have  some  convet^dtibil  idth  ybu,"  sh^  sidd  to  the 

ring  nian  ;  "  but  I  havfen't  tihie  fbi*  it  now.  We're  all  going 
BoxglDvfe,  and  shan't  be  back  beforfe  sevetl  o'clock  in  time 
for  dinner.  You'll  have  all  the  Hbilsb  tb  ybtll^lf,  so  fainble 
about  it  as  you  bteaSb,  ahd  ao  t^hat  ybu  like.  I  can'l  stay  a 
iliiiltite  longer.    Au  revbif  I'* 

Mrs.  Sutton  lingered  for  a  ittbhient,  and  said,  in  d  low  voice, 
'^  1  artl  obliged  tb  go  with  Beh     Do  itothing  till  my  r^tdnl." 

Shfe  then  followed  Mh  mistress  dill  of  the  rooin. 

All  this  otjctitted  so  quickly,  that  Hilary  had  hot  hfid  tliiie  to 
speak,  but  feeling  that  some  explaq^ition  bf  his  intentions  tvas 
dtle  to  Mi^.  RadcTiffe,  ne  arose  as  odlckly  as  he  bould,  and  went 
oiit  into  thfe  passage.    Tbo  late.    They  were  ^he. 

Merry  voices  trlingled  with  Whghter,  rfesbhflSirtg  {mih  th6  gteat 
staircase  and  f ibht  the  entrance-hdil,  told  him  thdt  the  party  were 
just  starting  on  the  expedition,  and  though  h^  fkli  the  sidit 
would  ^ive  him  pain,   he   bbuld  not  reS&t  thb   iinphlse  that 

f>ix)inptfed  hirti  tb  firoceed  tb  a  window  wliifcH  hfe  knew  commanded 
he  principal  entrance  bf  the  house. 

A  well-appblilledlahdau,  to  whibli  a  pail'  of  splendid  bats  were 
Hambssed,  was  dnlwn  bp  dt  the  dbbK  This  cstirisl^  wtii  destined 
for  the  eldeHy  pslrHes — though  Mrs.  HadcUlFe  wbiild  not  have 
liked  to  be  Incltided  in  that  Ibt— and,  as  stion  a^  thfey  iere 
seated,  it  was  driven  off. 

The  saddle-horsbs  wbre  thfell  bfdught  round,  ilhd  the  first  to 
mount  were  Lady  Hichbbrough  dhtt  May.  Thotij^h  ditoM  bv 
her  ladjrship's  bejiiity,  Hilary  was  far  morfe  attract^  b^  Jtar, 
whose  slight  syriimetrical  figbre  was  seeb  to  ^i^t  advatitage  in  a 
riding-dresS.  If  not  so  bold  a  rid^r  as  her  ladyship.  May  sat  her 
steed  with  bqilal  ghice,  sthd  Ibokfed  hibfe  femimfib — a  Special 
chartn  ill  Hildr/s  eyes.  Sir  OhaH^  wto  now  privil^ed  to 
ctssi^t  her  tb  modnt,  and  havihg  peffortUed  this  ^hiriabl^  office,  be 
sprang  ihto  his  silddle,  and  they  rode  off  together.  What  would 
poor  Hilary  have  given  to  be  by  hbr  sidfe.  He  watched  them  as 
they  ^robeeded  slowly  towards  the  Ibdgb^gates.  It  wsli  ah  aggra- 
vation of  his  ihi^ery  to  perceive  that  May's  lovbly  countenance 
had  lost  all  trabe  of  sadness.  Shd  smiled  cbmbltibehtfy  Upon  Sir 
Charles,  whose  proud  features  #ore  An  almost  bxultin^  bx^y^^on. 


N^e!^  iildeetL  had  the  M\St§ity  hiBit6h^i  been  bA|^lei^  thyi  at 
thilt  fmm^ht  The  pHi^e  Irite  Wdil,  ^heh  h^  had  f ecit^  ft  wbtlld 
eltid«  his  grflspi. 

Th^y  Wfere  fblldW^  at  a  disctwt  dtelallfce  by  Lttdy  Rich- 
borough,  feseoi-ted  b^  Coldtiel  Dfelacbilibfe  tod  UsT^lld.  Tllfe 
colonel  was  provided  with  the  best  h^^k  in  Mi*.  Rddblififb'i  eli&bl^s 
— d  thbroaghbt^d  chfesiiut.  Nttt  krioWilig  his  ridbi-^  tHfei  horse 
begAn  to  shbiff  bff;  bttt  better  hbt^fetttkil  than  Cblpnel  Dfeldt-ofilbe 
never  existed,  and  the  skill  with  trhibh  he  ihsiriagt^d  the!  fiety 
animal  filled  Hilary  with  admiration.  Even  Lady  Richborongh 
was  struck  by  the  colonel's  horsemanship,  and  complimented  him 
upon  it.  He  smiled.  Praisb  ^rom  ner  ladyship  was  praise 
indeed.  From  that  moment  she  resolved  upon  his  conquest,  and 
set  about  the  task  in  earnest.  Oswald  was  not  badly  mounted, 
and  Idokbd  wbll  enbngh^  but  dhb  did  hbt  bestdW  a  thbilght  upon 
him. 

Hilary  wdichfed  thfeth,  and  listened  t6  their  laughter,  till  they 
had  disappedi«d,  dfad  the  sbtirirf  df  their  voices  cbtild  bfe  hb^d  no 
mdft. 

With  A  sdd  hekrt  hfe  then  rbtilmed  tb  his  thariiberj  tod  siirrbn- 
deted  iiiitt&elf  bhc6  tnore  to  bitter  iieflectiohs. 

H0  had  tak^ii  teate  bf  May  fbt  evfer.  Sh^  wbtUd  ibbn  h^  the 
brid^  bf  tobthbr.  Hb  hitist  thiilk  df  het  tlo  ihbi^.  This  wds  the 
sharpbst  pan^. 

Nbxt  in  point  bf  intbilsity  -^euA  the  toguish  cdtised  by  Colonel 
Delacoihbes  tredtrabtlt  of  him.  Hei^,  libwevef,  ^de  ahd  in- 
di^sitibfi  ctofie  to  his  l^llef,  atld  allayed  his  mental  torttire. 

The  necessity  f ot  action  aroused  him.  Writing  tnatbHdls  weft 
upbn  the  table,  and  tkkihg  a  shbet  br  two  of  papbt  he  commencbd 
a  lengthened  letter,  the  composition  of  which  bfccupied  hittl  more 
thto  to  hbur,  fbt  he  |^atl^d  frbqnbhtly  ^hile  engiigbd  ih  the 
task. 

He  did  not  darb  tb  rbad  over  what  hb  hiid  writtefi,  but  fbldihg 
up  the  shebts,  both  bf  which  he  had  filled,  he  |)lcleed  within  theih 
tne  baiik-tioted  he  had  receifbd  that  motning,  and  seciiribg^the 
letter  tod  inclostirb  in  to  envclbpe,  addi^ssbd  it  to  Mrs.  Kad- 
clifie. 

Next  Htllocking  the  chest  of  clothes,  #hich  httd  bebh  J)laced 
in  a  boiiier  of  the  room,  atd  taking  from  it  a  kriapsaek,  sent  him 
in  Ketl  bf  the  bilb  bf  \Vhich  hb  had  bbeh  t>lundbi*ed^  hb  pkcked  up 
within  it  a  couple  of  shirt^j  tod  d  fbw  other  tlfebbddiil'y  iltticles. 
Thbse  and  a  totitld  felt  hat  werb  all  hb  took:  Hi^  prepardiions 
behig  botfttilbted,  he  Ibft  thb  tobnl^  ttikihg  the  letted  ^th  hitfi. 

Oil  tlie  Itodhig  of  the  ^taiftfl^b  hb  bhcotintbred  Aniibttb,  tb 
whbifi  he  ebhfid^  thb  Ibttbr^  tbqtiestiilg  hel*  tb  %  it  bh  thb  tablb 
in  b^  btlMj-^ftbbtldoir. 
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Annette  looked  very  much  sarprised,  and  noticing  the  km^ 
sack^  ventured  to  inquire  if  he  was  about  to  take  his  departure 

Hilary  replied  in  the  ai&rmative,  and  putting  a  small  grataity 
into  her  hand,  bade  her  good-bye,  and  descended  the  staircase. 
No  one  was  in  the  hall  at  the  time,  and  he  left  the  house  without 
attracting  further  observation. 

Astonished  at  his  abrupt  departure,  Annette  did  his  bidding 
and  took  the  letter  to  th^  boudoir,  twisting  it  about  as  she  went, 
and  wondering  what  it  contained. 


vn. 

BOXOBOVE. 

The  landau  was  slowly  ascending  the  lofty  and  well-wooded 
hill  on  the  summit  of  wmch  stands  the  ancient  mansion  of  the 
Ilininsters,  when  May  and  Sir  Charles  entered  the  park. 

It  was  not  May's  first  visit  to  Boxgrove.  She  had  often  been 
there  before.  But  somehow  the  place  looked  diflferent  now- 
brighter  and  more  cheerful.  While  cantering  over  the  smooth 
tun,  with  Sir  Charles  by  her  side,  gazing  at  her  with  admiration, 
she  thou^t  she  had  never  discerned  half  the  beauties  of  the  park 
before.  JPerhaps  the  brilliant  sunshine,  flooding  the  groves  and 
glittering  on  the  vanes,  gables,  and  bay-windows  of  the  stately 
old  pile,  neightened  the  attraction  of  the  prospect.  A  fine  day 
will  do  wonders.  But  was  there  not  something  at  work  within 
her  gentle  breast  ?  Was  she  not  slightly  elated  oy  the  idea  that 
this  proud  domain  might  soon  be  hers  ?  Certainly,  as  her  eye 
ranged  over  the  lovefy  scene,  the  thought  crossed  her,  and 
quickened  her  pulse. 

Boxgrove  Park  boasts  timber  of  great  age  and  great  variety, 
wide-spread  beeches,  Druid  oaks  with  huge  gnarled  trunks, 
Spanish  chesnuts,  and  walnuts.  No  such  walnuts  to  be  found 
elsewhere.  Besides  these,  there  are  hollies  in  abundance  and 
of  great  size,  splendid  Uexes,  groves  of  box  that  clothe  the 
steepest  parts  of  the  hill,  sombre  avenues  formed  by  black  and 
matted  yew-trees,  while  rows  of  tall  straight  pines  edge  the  paths 
that  lead  through  the  tangled  thickets.  Here  the  red  squiirel 
may  be  seen,  here  the  harsh  jay  may  be  heard,  and  many 
another  bird  besides.  In  short,  Boxgrove  Park  is  very  beaotif nl, 
and  very  picturesque,  and  so  May  thought  it. 

But  wnat  chiefly  delighted  her  was  a  large  herd  of  deer 
couched  beneath  the  trees  about  a  hundred  yards  from  the  spot 
where  she  had  halted  for  a  moment  to  gaze  around.  Alarmed 
by  the  notice  taken  of  them,  the  graceful  animals  quickly  arose, 
and  trooped  off  to  an  adjacent  covert.    May  watchea  their  move* 
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ments  with  the  greatest  interest,  and  loudly  expressed  her  ad- 
miration, 

"  Oh,  the  lovely  creatures !"  she  exclaimed,  "  how  well  they 
harmonise  with  the  scene  I  No  park  can  be  complete  without 
deer/' 

"  That  is  quite  my  opinion,"  observed  Sir  Charles.  "  They 
are  generally  to  be  seen  from  the  house,  and  form  a  very  pretty 
picture.     I  nope  you  will  take  them  under  your  especial  charge. ' 

May  thanked  him  with  a  smile. 

"  By-and-by  they  will  know  me,"  she  said,  "  and  I  shall  not 
frighten  them  when  stopping  to  look  at  them." 

Nothing  could  have  delighted  Sir  Charles  more  than  this  simple 
observation. 

"I  know  you  sketch,"  he  said.  "You  will  find  plenty  of 
exercise  for  your  pencil  here." 

"  Yes,"  she  rejoined,  "I  have  already  noted  one  or  two  charm- 
ing little  bits  that  will  exactly  suit  me.  I  could  spend  hours 
among  those  trees." 

"I  hope  you  will,"  he  said;  "and  I  hope  I  shall  be  near 
you." 

"  That  will  never  do.  I  must  be  alone,  or  I  shall  not  be  able 
to  sketch.  I  am  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  old  trees.  Yonder 
aged  oak  is  perfection.     What  a  grand  looking  tree  1" 

"  You  have  picke4  ^^^  *^^  ^^^*  ^^^^  ^^  ^"®  park,"  said  Sir 
Charles.  "  That  oak  is  called  ^  The  King  of  the  ^^orest.'  and  is 
older  by  some  centuries  than  the  oldest  tree  near  it.  Tnere  are 
some  magnificent  beech-trees  on  the  north  side  of  the  hill  behind 
the  house  that  deserve  your  attention." 

"I  know  them  well,"  she  rejoined.  "They  are  perfect 
beauties ;  such  broad  branches,  and  such  clean  silvery  stems.  I 
have  sketched  one  or  two  of  those  beech-trees.  Before  long,  I 
dare  say  I  shall  have  made  acquaintance  with  every  tree  in  the 
park." 

"  Every  tree  in  the  park  is  yours  from  this  moment,"  he  cried. 

"  A  princely  gift  1"  sne  exclaimed.  "  But  though  I  dote  upon 
trees,  1  cannot  accept  it." 

"  Why  not  t"  he  demanded.  "  All  I  have  is  yours.  Having 
given  you  my  heart,  the  rest  goes  with  it." 

Sir  Charles  looked  so  like  a  preux  chevalier  while  making  this 
gallant  speech  that  May  thought  him  superb.  Homage  like  this 
is  rarely  paid  now-a-days,  and  for  the  best  of  reasons — ^the  girl  of 
the  penod  would  laugh  at  it.  With  her  the  days  of  chivalry  are 
for  ever  past.  She  does  not  understand  the  sentiment  of  devo- 
tion. Sentiment  of  any  kind  she  derides.  She  neither  desires  to 
inspire  a  creat  passion,  nor  is  capable  of  inspiring  it.  We  have 
utterly  f  aued  in  our  portraiture  of  May,  if  she  seems  to  bear  any 
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rQ9^ml)}fnp^  |f)  %  mr\  ai  ^U  p]ass.  If ithfir|Q}  a^  Wfli  ha^w  flm^^ 
she  cared  very  little  for  Sir  Charles.  She  accepted  him  wi^tfti 
knpif ipg  e^ctly  ^Jjy  ^q  4i4  so— pji^y  becjfD«^  shp  had  tlera 
tp}4  flfipst  eflipba^ic^llv  ^l\Brt  hpr  i>|]ipn  wjt^)  bim  wq^ld  ]ie  ^gipe^ 
able  to  her  family — out  chiefly  because  she  yielded  to  the  i»- 
flueppe  exerpised  pvep  h^v  ]^Y  ^^J  I^ipb^rpufil^.  Ipjl^mQ  bpf  not 
tpo  seyepelj,  f w  p^ijspf.  V  ery  U)^riy  vqu  ijiFptt^  b^Y^  ^cted  ip  the 
same  way,  jf  §|jbJQp^4  tq  ^  wiftilar  QjpQPalt  T^^  ^iy  surpqsing 
thing  is,  that  she  did  not  fall  in  love  Wf^h  S^  ph^)^  H^fO  ^^  ^f^ 
But  rtipF©  i^  J\o  appQuntipg  for  i^te^.  At^^-  acpen|}fig  }um, 
she  repented — ^but  it  Yfas  t|^pp  too  late.  Dufif^g  tuQ  ^e  to 
Bpxgyoyft  hp  ip^4p  WP«4erfHl  B?^gi«ss  ii>  hpr  r^gs^rd.  She 
listened  to  what  he  said  with  pleasure — with  sometlii^  mope 
t}»^n  ple^euyp,  I^pfe  ^a^  flutt^iflg  aroufld  }ipr  m%h  b)f|  gqlden 
wings,  though  she  could  not  distingui$p  Hw*  A%  ^^  primal 
mimmt  hf^  Ipt  %  fl*^  4a^-  Tp^W  V  %  CH^rW?  4^Y9tion, 
ajie  ^pw  f p|t  for  the  &r^\  ti|Bp  ^h^  ?lje  cqpl4  W  ^^W-  Th^ 
thoughts  passing  in  her  breast  coidd  be  read  in  her  loqk^  fix|d  ^ 
Charieg  was  not  mi^^en  in  tfiem. 

They  were  both  roused  from  tne  delicious  reverie,  into  which 
tfeey  had  f^lap,  by  ligl^t  l^ughtpr,  ai|d  Ippking  roui^d,  beheld 
Lady  ^j^ichbqroug}^  approaching  v(i\\^  hp^  ^^enda|;(t  cavaliers. 

lor  the  first  timp  Sir  Chfqrlps  wia^^pd  his  sistef  ^way.  In  his 
P^sent  mood  her  }iigl^  ^p^its  were  ^o  iQHch  i{s^  hin^.  J^  ^n, 
t^eref pr^  H»  she  ^nqf  her  compapiops  can^e  up,  he  said  he  shpuld 
ri4^  on  ^  recpive  Mi9.  Radcl^ffe,  and  with  a  look  that  cqnveyed 
^  wprid  of  passio^atie  r^giird  tq  ^siy,  pi|f  spurs  ^  h}^  &\^  ^i 
galloped  on  towards  the  housp.  J^  ^p  plupge4  iifio  a  groye  of 
tr^ps  t|iat  lay  bptween  him  ^n4  tl^p  man^ipn,  ]i(ay  ^l^PRght  he 
looke4  li)s:e  a  paladin  pf  old* 

[Reared  abpvit  t]2p  fi)i4dle  of  \\ie  sixteeiifb  P^ntf)T7  tyr  Sir 
A^beric  Ilqfiips^r,  ippxgrqve  ws^i  a  i^iagpjgpent  niansiop,  pawUj 
cajstellated,  with  large  transom  windows  filled  with  stained  g)ai^ 
^p4  po83pssing  fljj^ny  i^ol|}e  Tooifts,  wbicli  werP  for^^^y  jJlowed 
tQ  i^fnain  in  0iepr  pristine  state. 

No  material  change  had  been  made  ix^  t}(e  n^^i^^V)  sipce  its 
ei'eptipn,  an4  even  t£|e  qld  f  ^umiture,  c\i9^  bpd^  aptiqiie  pijiwas 
and  hangings  were  caref ul}y  preserved^  sq  ijfie^  it  ^i^  np|  meielj 
^  capital  speciinei^  of  Ttt4pr  ^cbitect^pp,  bQ|  gi^vfi  im  9pc«fpste 

i4p^  pf  the  mtei^ai  4pppp^^iqRA  qf  ^  }«h^  |i^!is»  el  tl)^  pmnd« 

Th^  ffl»naipp  w»«  WBW§4»^  f^^W  tPf^  fe»rfjthrqu^  %  tiflOwM 
i|^4  p^^t^lpd  gateway,  aft4  oyer  the  e^fn^c^  y^^  a  g|^  s|ao9 
[^p14,  pipu}nturpd  witfl  t;he  f^fu^  pf  ^bp  f wflj-  TJip^  i^r«l»  »* 
ppat»4  W  W0  ffffd W  ga|e^>  W  A^  ^Ifflrdi^,  pp  ftftWH^^of  U|^ 
grofti  8t;9|rca§^  ptn  tb^  ftugp  ctiigmey-|4«cp  of  Uw  iMdfo  «»d  HiP^ 
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TJ)^  h^)l  tp  wbiph  W0  hftv^  just  advpftpj}.  »p4  ^Wcjj  wa« 
entirely  undefacea  by  modem  alter^^fion,  witlj  its  gallery  fqr 
^lmstf1^1s,  its  Ipng  massive  o^)^  ta^li^  ^^  gv^^t  ^F^place  and 
an4irQfip,  ppcaljedthe  4ay^  pf  bsJ'onial  JiospitaHty,  which  Sir 
Albefic  ^d  many  of  his  sifpcessors  h^  ])ractis^d.  Jn  ^hp  hal) 
wa^  a  full-length  portrait  of  the  doi|g})ty  ql4  knjg}it,  in  ni^^ 
doublet,  af^4  'w®>  >vith  his  favourite  hlack  l|ou|id  by  r>is  sjde^  an4 
a  ceft^i^  resei^hlance  roighf;  be  |;r^ped  ii)  his  prpud  features  to 
those  of  Ijfs  4escend^nt. 

■yhe  dr^wing-ropiif  was  splepdid,  the  ceiling  l^eipg  covere4  \^th 
a  profiisJDi)  pi  pl^tpr  on^amq^ts,  thp  ^ainscqtjpg  richly  carve4, 
apd  tjvs  chjmBey-piec(5  qrpa^ented  ^itji  pUJ^s  ^nd  terms,  and 
decorated  with  >;he  arpjs  of  Elizabeth- 

'f^e  difling-rppm  had  ^sq  ^  superb  chiippey-piece  and  riphly- 
carvpd  w^f^cot, 

At  ^he  hea4  of  the  staifcase  was  a  grand  gallery,  upwar43  of  a 
hundred  feet  in  length,  fil)ed  with  family  portrait^,  pence  ^ 
passage  led  to  the  state  be4-chambers,  qi\p  p^  wfuch  had  been 
occupied  by  Quepn  plizabeth,  and  ^nothef  by  tTames  the  First, 
and  in  bpth  were  preserved  the  ^ni;ique  bed^  iff  wh|cl:f  tj^ose 
sovereigns  had  repqsed. 

"^he  beds  were  only  used  on  state  occa^ipps,  and  th^ir  or^ce 
rich  hangings  lopked  d|m  a^d  faded,  while  the  rqpms  theipsejves, 
hjIPg  with  ^FT^s  f rpn:f  iji^  tpoms  of  Flanders,  l}a4  a  ghostly  £|ir. 

All  the  bed-chambers,  as  we  h^vie  intimated,  fptained  their 
original  furpiture*  Whptber  any  of  them  were  naunte4  we  de- 
cline to  state  t\t  present,  but  we  ni^ust  own  that  everjbody  who 
visite4  the  roya)  apartments  declare4  ^hey  mpst  be  haiinfp4}  ^P^ 
ex^essed  a  djBcidpq  disinclin^tiou  to  sleep  ip  t|^em. 

There  was  also  a  communication  from  the  gallery,  by  i^e^ns  qf 
a  short  stairc^e,  to  a  private  c}iappl,  wl^iph  w^  ^  large  as  u^any 
a  country  churph* 

^he  mapsiou  looked  towards  the  90uth,  and  the  fa9ade,  wjth  its 
splen4id  bay  windows  ap4  richly  ^qpjptured  pq^tal,  was  most 
in^posing.  A  broad  terrace,  w^^J^  *  stone  balustrade,  lookpd 
down  upon  the  lovely  slppes  and  glades  qf  the  park,  and  copx- 
man4e^  the  ^nest  and  niQs|;  extensive  prospect  iniagin^blp  ovp)r  a 
lovely  dist^c^.  Sqn^e  magfiificent  cedars  of  ]pebanou  adorued 
the  lawn. 

In  the  large,  qld-fashioned  gardpns,  quipcuuxes^  clipped  trees, 
^d  ^Ueys  were  tq  be  found;  but  mapy  mo4em  pnprovements 
had  b^n  h^rp  ju^qqpsly  iutrq4ppp4- 

Not  only  was  Boxgrqve  a  very  fiue  q14  pIftPPj  ^^t  if  yfBS  ex- 
tremely wpH  kept,  and  this  cpuld  nothayp  been  accpmpli^l^e4  wit^li- 
out  ^e  %gp  establishment  (hat  Sir  Qh^fles  Llpu^ster  a^aiptaiue4- 
Sir  Chanes  had  already  dismounted,  and  stationed  huu^If  ^( 
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the  foot  of  the  broad  flight  of  steps  leading  to  the  enkance  wben 
the  carriage  entered  the  court. 

A  bell  rung  at  the  gateway  brought  forth  a  host  of  servants, 
chief  among  whom  was  the  pompous  old  butler,  Mr.  Dancer, 
who,  having  served  in  the  house  before  Sir  Charles  was  born, 
considered  himself  the  most  important  person  in  the  establish- 
ment, being  firmly  persuaded  that  nothing  could  go  on  pro- 
perly without  him.  Intelligence  of  the  great  event  of  the  day, 
which  was  likely  to  produce  such  an  important  change  in  the 
domestic  arrangements  of  the  house,  had  already  reached  Box- 
grove,  being  brought  by  Kennedy,  the  groom,  who  had  been  sent 
on  by  his  master,  and  the  news,  thougn  not  wholly  unexpected, 
CAused  an  immense  sensation  in  the  household.  Some  were 
pleased,  but  the  majority,  we,  regret  to  say,  were  dissatisfied. 
Among  the  latter  were  the  great  Mr.  Dancer,  and  Mrs.  Trapp, 
the  housekeeper,  neither  of  whom  were  at  all  desirous  of  sud- 
mitting  to  the  dictation  of  a  young  mistress.  Mrs.  Trapp,  who 
shareawith  the  butler  the  rule  of  the  house,  did  not  at  all 
approve  of  the  choice  that  Sir  Charles  had  made.  Against  the 
young  lady's  personal  attractions  she  had  nothing  to  say — ^ss 
RadcliSe  was  pretty,  no  doubt — but  her  beauty  was  insipid,  and 
she  could  not  tor  a  moment  be  compared  with  Lady  Richborondi. 
There  was  a  fascinating  woman — if  you  please.  As  to  her  famiJT, 
the  less  said  about  them  the  better.  She  believed  that  Miss  Sad- 
cliffe  had  a  grandfather,  who  built  Hazlemere,  but  she  never  sup- 
posed that  the  proud  Sir  Charles  Uminster,  who  might  have 
wedded  an  earl's  sister,  would  stoop  to  the  daughter  of  a  dty 
merchant.  Pity  old  Sir  Umfraville  and  her  lamented  Madyship 
were  laid  in  the  family  vault.  They  would  never  have  allowed 
the  match. 

Mr.  Dancer  attempted  to  console  her  by  observing  that  it 
would  certainly  have  been  far  better  for  Sir  Charlas — ^more  for 
his  own  happiness,  and  the  happiness  of  all  connected  with  him 
— ^if  he  would  have  remained  a  bachelor ;  but  as  he  had  allowed 
himself  to  be  inveigled  by  an  artful  miss-in-her-teens,  such  an  in- 
experienced girl  might  be  more  easily  managed  than  a  woman  of 
twenty-five.  He  had  always  understood  that  Mrs.  Sutton  ruled 
supreme  at  Hazlemere,  ana  never  brooked  the  slightest  inter- 
ference on  Miss  RadcliSe's  part.  He  recommended  Mrs.  Trapp 
to  follow  the  example  set  her,  which  she  faithfully  promised  to  do. 
Their  colloquy  was  interrupted  by  the  loud  ringing  of  the  bell 
at  the  gate,  announcing  the  arrival,  and  summoning  Afr.  Dancer 
and  a  nost  of  powdered  lacquers  to  the  door. 

Chasing  away  all  signs  oi  vexation  from  her  comely  face, 
Mrs.  Trapp  prepared  to  welcome  her  future  mistress  mih  a  smile 
of  delight. 

Mrs.  Badclifie  and  the  others  had  just  been  usheied  mto  the 
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haJ],  when  May  and  those  with  her  rode  into  the  court.    Again 
Sir  Charles  was  in  attendance  on  the  perron,  and  assisting  his 
intended  bride  to  alight,  led  her  into  the  house.  No  one  would  have 
supposed,  from  the  profound  respect  paid  her  by  the  butler,  by  Mr. 
Spn^s,  the  valet,  and  the  obsequious  lacqueys,  and  the  delight 
mani^sted  by  Mrs.  Trapp,  who  had  already  made  her  appearance 
in  the  hall,  and  was  conversing  with  Mrs.  Radcliffe — ^no  one,  we 
say,  could  for  an  instant  have  imagined  that  the  slightest  objection 
had  been  raised  to  Sir  Charles's  choice.   Bows  and  smiles  greeted 
May  on  all  sides,  and  certainly  her  charming  looks  and  extreme 
amiability  of  manner  were  calculated  to  disarm,  hostility.     She 
addressed  Mrs.  Trapp  most  affably,  and  that  domineering  dame 
began  to  think  that  she  should  not  object  to  a  young  mistress 
after  all.    While  this  was  going  on.  Colonel  Delacombe  and  Mr. 
Thornton,  being  strangers  to  tiie  place,  were  shown  round  the 
ancient  hall  by  Lady  Kichborough,  who  pointed  out  certain  suits 
of  armour,  swords,  and  bucklers,  with  histories  attached  to  them, 
and  called  their  attention  to  the  portrait  of  Sir  Alberic.     Little 
time  was  allowed  for  this  examination.     Sir  Charles  led  the 
ladies  into  the  dining-room,  where  a  cold  collation  was  set  out, 
and  the  rest  of  the  company  followed.    The  collation  was  super- 
fluous, since  everybody — except  May — ^had  already  partaken  of 
luncheon ;  but  a  glass  of  wine  was  deemed  indispensable  to  the 
occasion,  and  ClicqUot  and  Ch&teau  Yquem  were  handed  round  by 
Mr.  Dancer  and  the  footmen.     Looks  full  of  kindly  meaning, 
and  words  of  kindly  import  were  directed  towards  May  by  grand- 
papa— ^and  not  by  him  alone — as  the  wine  was  drunk.    Mrs. 
Sutton  was  present  at  the  time — very  much  to  the  colonel's 
annoyance,  for  he  felt  that  her  eyes  were  constantly  upon  him, 
and  her  ears  open  to  everything  he  said.     He  owed  tnis  mfliction 
to  Lady  Richborough,  who,  wishing  to  show  Mrs.  Sutton  especial 
attention,  insisted  upon  her  remaining  with  the  company.    After 
a  second  glass  of  champagne  had  been  quaffed,  the  survey  of  the 
house  began. 

Mrs.  Kadcliflfe  was  scarcely  equal  to  the  fatiguing  task  im- 
posed upon  her,  but  she  would  not  be  left  out,  and  leaning 
on  Mrs.  Sutton's  arm,  went  with  the  party.  Climbing  the  grand 
old  staircase  was  indeed  a  toil,  but  on  reaching  the  gallery,  she 
sat  down,  and  examined  the  portraits  with  her  eye-glass.  Mr. 
Radcliffe,  who  was  standing  beside  her,  could  not  help  remark- 
ing in  an  undertone  what  a  fine  thing  it'  was  to  be  con- 
nected with  such  an  ancient  and  important  family  as  was  here 
represented.  The  company  were  dispersed  about  the  gallery. 
Sir  Charles  and  his  intended  had  separated  themselves  from  the 
resty  and  seemed  wrapped  up  in  each  other's  society.  All 
seemed  going  on  as  smoothly  and  satisfactorily  as  those   in- 
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tere«ted  in  tlie  match  could  desire,  and  mm  jmd  mndp^pa  were 
enchanted.  Unfortanately,  Mrs.  BadcUw^'a  (Jali^t  was  marred 
by  a  circimiatance  which  we  miut  proceed  to  explain.  The  in- 
constant colonel  was  flirting  dreadiully  with  Lady  Bichbofon^ 
No  mistake  about  it.  ThiBre  they  were  seatad  together  op  a 
velrelrqoyered  bench  at  the  further  end  of  the  gallar— aot 
looking  at  the  portraits,  but  looking  at  each  other,  and  talking  is 
a  yery  animated  manner*  If  the  colonel  was  making  loye,  it 
was  clear  that  he  met  with  plenty  of  encooragemept. 

^'  Upon  my  word,"  observed  Mr.  Badplifie,  greatly  amused  bj 
what  was  gomg  on,  ^^  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if  we  naye  ant^her 
marriage  in  the  family." 

Mrs.  BadcUffe  had  up  business  to  be  jealous — ^but  jealous  she 
was — and  not  being  able  to  contain  hepnself,  her  angry  nemaii^s 
made  her  husband  laugh  very  heartily. 

^^  I  should  haye  thought^  my  dear,  you  would  be  ]>Ieaaed  that 
the  colonel  and  her  ladyship  should  make  a  matah  of  iy  ha  said. 

^^I  am  disgusted  with  the  flirtaticm,"  rejoined  his  w{fe.  ^Do 
go  and  put  a  stop  to  it." 

^^  Certainly  not,  my  dear,"  he  replied,  moving  awoy  to  examine 
the  pictures. 

Another  person  was  likewise  jealous — furiously  jealous.  The 
day  was  unpropitjous  to  Oswald.  During  the  ride  to  Bcu^nyve, 
her  ladyship  had  been  entirely  enginased  by  the  colond,  who,  aooth 
to  say  I  seined  enthralled  by  her  fascinations,  and  had  acaroely 
condescended  to  notice  him.  Arriyed  at  the  house,  she  fleemed 
quite  unconscious  of  his  presence. 

^^  Decidedly,  the  colonel  has  cut  you  out^"  remarked  Mr. 
Thornton  to  nis  grandson,  with  afiectea  sympalJiy. 

^^  Oh !  I  don^  care,"  cried  Oswald.  ^'  She  is  a  heartJ/wft 
coquette.  She  flirted  quite  as  much  with  me  yesteiday.  To- 
morrow, it  will  be  the  turn  of  somebody  else*" 

^^  Sony  for  jrou,  notwithstanding,"  said  the  old  geiyM^^Tppn^  widi 
a  ^ave  countenance,  though  he  was  chuckling  internally* 

^ever  for  an  instant  was  Mrs*  Sutton's  gaae  remoyed  fnofn  the 
couple  whose  undisguised  flirtation  caused  such  hearthnmiog 
and  jealousy.  She  watched  their  looks,  and,  though  at  a  diatanoe, 
seemed  fao  aivine  what  passed  between  them. 

Oh  I  how  she  hated  the  fascinating  Myrtilla,  and  if  a  look 
would  have  stricken  her  d0ad,  she  wonid  have  so  destroyed  her. 
It  reioiced  her,  however,  to  feel  that  Mrs*  Badcliflfe  snflaad 
equally;  and  the  few  lemarka  she  made  wane  cajcalatpd  to 
inflame  her  mistress's  j^^iousy.  She  kioew  bow  to  pl|int  M^a  stiag 
where  it  wonld  be  felt  most  keenly. 

When  at  length  the  colonel  and  th#  q^ieen  lyho  had  chainN^ 
him  amoe,  and  mitfcbiog  towards  Mrs*  fiadoliffe^  inqwied  ^  Mr 
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she  liked  tbe  pjptures?"  ^ha  bad  becc^e  90  4f;itate4  that  she 
could  scarcely  m^ke  an  intelligible  reply.  But  tbis  colonel  did  not 
notice  ber  reproacbf^l  bok,  neither  did  he  appear  to  trouble 
himself  about  Mrs.  3utton. 

Very  little  attention^  we  are  sorry  to  say,  was  paid  to  the 
portraitSy  and  the  celebrated  beauties,  proud  cavaliersy  and  gallant 
gentlemen,  ranged  along  tbe  walls,  had  never  been  so  sbftioef  uUy 
neglected  before.  The  living  beauties  were  fhe  sple  objects  of 
attraction — with  two,  at  least,  of  the  party.  Sir  Oharles  had 
eyes  only  for  May — and  the  infatuated  colonel  thought  Lady 
Bichborough  for  niore  charming  than  Barbara  Lady  Ilminster, 
who  bloomed  in  the  days  of  George  I.,  or  than  the  rather  decollete 
dame  who  had  been  admired  by  James  II.  when  Duke  of  York, 
though  both  were  accounted  the  Ipveliest  wopien  of  their  time. 

Taking  Oswald's  arm.  Mr.  Thornton  desired  him  to  point  out 
the  best  portraits.  But  the  wretched  jroung  mw  proved  a  very  in- 
different cicerpne.  He  w^s  olw&ys  either  glancmg  towards  May 
and  Sir  Charles,  or  trying  to  catch  some  of  the  colopers  gallant 
obsepations  to  her  ladyship.  Qenerally  speaking,  much  to  their 
credit,  the  Uminsters  had  chosen  fair  women  as  their  consorts. 
But  there  w^  one  notable  ei^ception — a  great  heiress,  but  not  a 
gre^t  beauty^  And  this  lady,  the  bewildered  Oswald  informed 
his  gnkpdfaUieF^  was  the  gem  of  the  poUection.  The  old  gentle^ 
map  thought  be  w^  joking — but  Oswald  persisted,  ^ill  he  found 
out  his  mistake.  It  was  a  relief  to  the  poor  fellow  when  a  move 
was  made  to  the  roval  bed-chambers,  for  he  then  managed  to 
escape  from  the  thraldom  in  which  he  had  be^n  kept  by  tne  old 

itleinftny  but  he  vainly  tried  to  get  a  word  from  Lady  Bich- 

>rougb*  A  visit  to  the  private  chapel  completed  the  sprvey  of 
thispart  of  the  man^on,  and  the  party  went  down  stairs. 

Tney  then  proceeded  to  the  billiard-room,  and  her  ladyship 
taking  dowp  a  cue,  challenged  the  colonel,  telling  him,  with  a 
laugh,  that  she  felt  sure  she  could  beat  him.  Of  course,  the  chal- 
lenge was  accepted — and,  of  course,  her  ladyship  was  triumphant 
— lor  though  a  magnificent  player,  the  colonel  did  not  mean  to 
win*  Some  betting  took  place  during  the  game,  and  Oswald, 
who  backed  her  ladyship,  won  a  couple  of  sovereigns  from  his 
grand-dad. 

The  colpuel  had  hoped  that  he  should  now  be  freed  from  the 
jealous  surveillance  to  which  he  had  been  exposed.  Vain  ex- 
pectation. Mrs.  Badcliffe  sat  down  to  watch  the  game,  and,  dis- 
sembling her  ra£;e,  extolled  Lady  RichbQrough's  play  to  the 
skies,  declaring  sue  had  never  seen  anything  like  it.  Mrs*  3utton 
remainad  with  her  mistress,  and  h^i*  cold  grey  eyps  constantly 
fixed  |ip(^  the  colonel  rather  disturbed  his  eqi}gnimity»    Haw- 

ever^  be  did  not  desist  from  paying  cmrt  tp  her  ladyship* 

2n2 
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Meantime,  Sir  Charles  and  his  intended  had  disappeared. 
They  were  in  the  garden,  and  remained  there  so  long  that  Mrs. 
Eadcliffe  began  to  think  they  were  lost,  and  sent  her  husband 
in  search  ot  them.  He  found  them  slowly  retnming  from  a 
sequestered  walk,  looking  very  like  a  pair  of  lovers. 

Sir  Charles  was  asking  a  question  which  he  had  already  asked 
several  times. 

"  Can  you  be  happy  here,  dearest  May  t" 

"For  the  twentieth  time,  yes,**  she  replied; — "perfectly 
happy." 

(Certainly,  if  vast  domains,  a  magnificent  mansion,  hosts  of 
servants,  and  all  the  accessories  of  a  princely  establishment  can 
confer  happiness,  it  might  be  found  at  Boxgrove. 

But  with  all  its  splendour,  and  all  its  attractions,  May  could 
not  have  been  happy  had  she  not  loved  Sir  Charles.  Now 
nothing  dinmied  the  brightness  of  the  prospect. 

Did  no  thought  of  Hilaiy  intrude  itself?  If  it  did,  she 
banished  it  on  the  instant,  why  think  of  him?  She  had  been 
interested  in  him — nothing  more.  A  momentaiy^dream.  He  mnst 
be  forgotten.     Union  with  him  was  out  of  the  question. 

Sir  Charles  felt  he  should  be  the  happiest  of  men  possessed 
of  one  so  bright  and  pure — so  utterly  untainted  by  the  world— 
as  the  fair  nymph  he  nad  chosen.  He  loved  her  passionately— 
with  a  love  that  a  proud  and  loyal  heart  like  his  alone  can  feel 
— and  he  vowed  to  devote  his  lite  to  her. 

Not  liking  to  part  with  his  visitors.  Sir  Charles  prcposed  that 
they  should  stay  dinner.  Mr.  Radcliffe  objected,  aeclaring  she 
could  not  venture  to  remain  out  so  late.  Besides,  dinner  had 
been  ordered  at  home.  Why  not  go  back  with  them,  and  dine 
at  Hazlemere? 

Am'eed  to  at  once.  Provided  he  was  not  separated  from 
the  object  of  his  idolatry.  Sir  Charles  did  not  care  what  arrange- 
ment was  made.  But  he  could  not  give  up  the  supreme  delight 
of  riding  back  with  May.  Accordingly,  evening  dresses  for  him- 
self and  his  sister  were  ordered  to  be  sent  on  m  the  broogbam, 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Spriggs.  Pleading  fatigue,  Mrs.  BadcMe 
begged  that  her  carriage  might  come  round  in  an  hour,  and 
directions  were  given  to  that  effect. 

Colonel  Delacombe  must  see  the  stables — ^the  hunters  were 
worth  seeing,  as  he  would  find.  So,  Sir  Charles  being  too  mudi 
occupied  to  go  with  him,  her  ladyship  volunteered  to  show  fheax 
to  him  herseff,  and  Mr.  Thornton  played  the  part  of  propiietv 
and  went  with  them. 

Luckily,  they  were  free  from  Mrs.  Radcliffe,  who  would  as 
soon  have  entered  a  dungeon  as  a  stable.  However,  in  this 
instance  she  need  not  have  been  so  mighty  particular,  for  the 
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stables  of  Boxgrove,  which  were  personally  superintended  by 
Lady  Bichboroogh,  were  admirably  keptr— cleaner,  her  ladyship 
declared,  than  any  drawing-room.  A  pair  of  boll-terriers  belong- 
ing to  Thorpe,  the  coachman,  came  out  to  greet  her,  and  attended 
her  daring  the  inspection.  She  did  the  honours  of  the  stable,  if 
we  may  so  speak,  with  inimitable  grace ;  begged  the  gentlemen 
to  do  as  they  pleased  in  regard  to  a  cigar.  She  di£i't  object 
to  one.  Sir  Charles  always  smoked  when  he  went  over  the  staoles 
with  her.     So  they  gladly  availed  themselves  of  the  permission. 

Attended  by  a  couple  of  active  young  grooms,  who  obeyed  her 
slightest  gesture,  she  then  led  them  from  stall  to  stall.  Hlow  well 
the  horses  knew  her.  What  whinnying,  what  rattling  of  halters 
at  the  sound  of  her  voice.  A  pretty  sight  to  see  her  standing 
beside  a  favourite  courser  patting  his  satm  coat,  and  proclaiming 
his  merits.  Pleasant  to  listen  to  her,  while  she  dilated  with  flash- 
ing eyes  upon  the  performances  of  the  noble  animal,  who  seemed 
to  comprenend  what  she  said,  and  testified  his  satisfaction  as  she 
told  of  nis  wondrous  feats. 

Sir  Charles  had  a  first-rate  stud — not  an  indifierent  horse  in 
the  collection.  The  colonel  was  in  raptures,  and  would  have  been 
well  content  to  remain  for  some  time  longer  in  the  stables, 
especially  in  such  delightful  society. 

But  before  the  examination  could  be  completed,  they  were 
smnmoned  awav.  The  landau  had  gone  round,  and  the  horses 
were  being  sadcued.  Go  they  must.  Mrs.  Radclifie  could  not  be 
kept  waiting.  Indeed,  her  ladyship  felt  she  had  neglected  her 
shockingly. 

That  Mrs.  Radclifie  was  impatient  to  be  off  was  manifest. 
Already  she  was  in  the  carriage  with  Mrs.  Sutton  by  her  side, 
and  her  husband  opposite  her.  The  old  gentleman's  seat  was  the 
only  one  vacant,  into  it  he  got  as  quicKly  as  he  could,  for  he 
discerned  a  frown  on  his  daughter's  brow.  Lady  Bichborough 
was  profuse  in  her  apologies,  out  Mrs.  Badclifie  smiled  blandly, 
and  oegged  her  not  to  say  a  word  about  it.  It  was  very  proper 
the  colonel  should  see  the  stables,  and  she  herself  had  been 
greatly  amused  by  looking  about  the  rooms ;  in  fact,  she  had 
spent  a  most  delightful  day.  She  waved  her  hand  to  Sir  Charles 
and  May,  who  were  standing  on  the  steps,  and  the  carriage 
drove  off. 

Scarcely  had  it  passed  through  the  great  gateway  than  the 
horses  were  brought  round.  Lady  Bichborough,  though  she 
wanted  no  assistance,  .allowed  the  colonel  to  assist  her  to  the 
saddle.  Elissing  the  silver  handle  of  her  whip  to  May,  and 
glancing  archly  at  her  brother,  she  then  rode  off,  escorted  as 
before  by  the  colonel  and  Oswald.  Our  young  friend,  who  it 
must  be  owned,  had  been  infamously  treated,  was  now  in  the  sulks. 
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and  as  ddon  ad  they  gained  th^  park  h^  dropped  behM  tinder 
pretence  of  lightitig  a  cigar,  and  then,  without  making  an  effort 
to  overtake  thetn,  dashed  off  in  a  differeht  ditection.  Poor  Mow! 
Me  ar6  concerned  to  say  that  his  absence  was  not  regretted. 

"  How  Tery  obliging  of  that  dear  Oswald  to  relieve  ns  «ff  Ws 
company,"  obserred  the  ccflcinel,  laughing. 

"I  fear  I  must  have  riightly  hurt  his  feelings/'  fiaid  h& ladj« 
ship,  displaying  her  pearls. 

"  Never  mind !  he  won't  break  his  heart — ^though  mine  wtiiild 
be  broken  if  1  were  so  treated," 

"  I  very  nlttch  doubt  if  you  have  a  hedrt  to  break,"  cried  her 
ladyship.  '^  Allons !  I  win  tdke  you  back  through  a  different 
part  of  the  park.    We  will  go  thrdugh  the?  Woods." 

"  Through  the  Woods — charlriing  r  cried  the  colonel. 

Their  course  led  them  throtigh  some  of  the  most  secluded 
portions  of  the  park^  and  after  passing  through  the  walnut  and 
chesnut  groves,  previously  mentioned,  they  were  involved  in  • 
thicket  which  covered  the  lower  part  off  the  hill.  The  road, 
edged  oti  either  sidfe  by  tall  pines,  wds  so  narrow  that  they  were 
obDged  to  proceed  ringly.  However,  this  did  not  prevent  the 
colonel,  who  brought  up  the  rear,  frotn  addressing  numy  a  gallsnt 
speech  to  his  fair  companion.  These  could  tiot  have  been  r&j 
disagreeable  to  her,  for  ever  and  anon  she  turned  a  smiling  face 
tow^s  him,  and  at  such  moments  IdOked  irresistibly  chanmng. 

They  were  still  in  the  midst  df  the  thicket,  when  a  tall  young 
man  was  seen  ascending  the  narrow  road  clothed  in  a  grer 
Tweed  suit,  and  having  a  knapsack  at  his  back.  He  deemed  to 
require  the  aid  of  the  stout  stick  which  he  grasped. 

On  seeing  her  ladyship  he  halted  for  a  moment,  and  then  came 
on.  Owing  to  the  interposition  of  the  foremost  horse,  he  ccfiild 
not  distinguish  the  colonel,  neither  did  the  colonel  perceive  him. 
Her  ladyship,  however,  shook  her  whip  at  her  companion  to  dieci 
the  rapturous  speech  he  had  just  commenced,  and  be  took  tbe 
hint  without  exactly  knowing  why  silence  Was  enjoined. 

As  Lady  ftichborough  dtew  near,  the  young  mitn  stepped  oot 
of  the  road  to  allow  her  passage.  Leaning  against  a  lom  pin^ 
for  support,  he  raised  his  felt  hat  to  salute  her,  reveilling  pallid  but 
singularly  handsome  features,  that  startled  her  as  she  gaied  on 
them. 

In  an  instant  she  recovered  frOm  her  surprise,  and  conrleoaslv 
returtling  the  salutatibU,  passed  on.  Looking  back,  she  perceived, 
from  the  coloners  nlanner,  that  the  stranger  was  not  imknown  to 
hiUi.  What  surprised  her  still  more  Was,  ^at  the  colonel's  cotm* 
tenance  had  assumed  a  Very  stem  expression.  He  WiS  evidentlj 
put  out  by  the  unexpected  reneounteh 

Beiniiig  in  her  dteed,  she  sald^ 
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^^  Yoa  appear  to  know  that  young  man,  colonel.  May  I  ask 
who  he  is  1 

"I  know  very  little  abont  him,"  he  replied,  carelessly.  "  I  met 
him  this  morning  at  Hazlemere.  An  artist,  I  believe,  by  name 
Hilairv  St.  Ives. 

"That  Hilary  St.  Ivest  '*  cried  her  ladyship.  ^^  Now,  indeed, 
I  am  surprised.  Do  call  him  back.  I  shomd  like  so  much  to 
speak  to  nim." 

"Your  ladyship  must  excuse  me  if  I  decline  to  obev  your 
behest,"  rejoined  the  colonel.  "  I  can  have  nothing  to  do  with 
that  young  fellow." 

"  Oh,  indeed ! "  exclaimed  her  ladyship. 

She  saw  Something  was  wron^.  but  the  colonel's  manner  did 
not  encourage  her  to  ask  any  further  questions,  and  though  still 
full  of  curiosity,  she  desisted. 

But  how  came  Hilarv  in  Bozgrove  Park  ?  Above  all,  how 
came  he  in  that  secluded  road,  known  to  f ew^  and  frequented  by 
none  save  inmates  of  the  mansion  ? 

The  thought  perplexed  her  strangely. 


'flTrf'M      Ml" 
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THE  LITTLE  CHURCHYARD  Ilf  THE  CITY. 

BT  NICHOLAS  InOHELL. 

[The  wayfarer,  passing  through  the  City  of  London,  especially  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Cheapside  and  Upper  Thames-street,  wilt  see  numerous  small 
burial-grounds  of  an  ancient  date.  A  few  of  these  long-unused  places  of 
interment  contain  mouldering  tombs,  and  are  decently  planted  with  flowers, 
while  some  are  carefully  secured  by  walls  and  iron  railings.] 

Ere  the  ^^  Great  Fire"  spread  fear  and  woe. 
Laying  half  wealthy  London  low, 
Aliiove  these  graves  did  tear-drops  flow. 

The  little  church  is  swept  away, 

But  still  a  wall,  railed,  moss'd,  and  gray, 

Surrounds  the  tombs  of  ancient  day. 

A  few  feet  off,  the  passers  by 
Hurry  along,  nor  turn  to  sigh 
O'er  those  who  now  forgotten  lie. 
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Tet  when  red  evening  floods  the  west^ 
And  charmB  to  peace  the  rivei^s  breast. 
And  jaded  Labour  seeks  his  rest: 

A  strange  solemnity  appears 

To  pall  these  graves  of  other  years. 

Making  us  thoughtful  e'en  to  tears. 

'Round  crumbling  tombs  the  long  grass  grows; 

The  citizens  that  nere  repose 

Once  knew  ambitions,  joys,  and  woes. 

But  they  are  still,  like  that  hushed  beam 
Which  paints  the  stones  with  golden  gleam, 
Their  lives  to  us  a  myth,  a  dream. 

The  rain  has  long  defaced  each  name, 
Obscure  perchance,  or  known  to  fame; 
What  matters  it?  they  rest  the  same. 

There  may  a  wealthy  merchant  sleep, 
Or  mayor  who  did  high  revel  keep, 
And  quafl*  potations  long  and  deep. 

Here  a  poor  city  clerk  may  lie. 
His  lot  to  toil,  m  penury  sigh. 
Glad  to  lay  down  his  pen  and  die. 

'Tis  kind  to  guard  this  place  of  rest, 
That  none  the  mouldering  tombs  molest; 
Sleep,  citizens,  on  earth's  calm  breast ! 

Children  are  playing  near  the  graves, 
Where  still,  tno'  small,  one  yew-tree  waves, 
And  meekly  dust,  fire,  ages,  braves. 

Oh,  may  no  hand,  with  ruthless  sway, 
This  little  churchyard  sweep  away, 
Poor,  pleading  wreck  of  long-gone  day ! 

The  ancient  sleepers  seem  to  cry — 

<<  Improvement !  pass  these  precincts  by. 

And  let  us  here  in  quiet  lie!" 
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Nay,  this,  in  truth,  of  all  your  records  past. 
Hath  clos'd  with  the  most  moarnful  termination. 
Why  doth  invention  jield  ns  tales  of  woe, 
When  each  d&j  teems  with  veritable  griefs 
Surpassing  fiction's  deadliest  ? 

The  Artist. 

'^  Your  friend,  the  Bachelor  Baronet."  These  words  of  Mr. 
Goldrich  to  his  wife  may  not  be  forgotten  by  the  reader.  By 
Giacomo  they  were  still  remembered  uncomfortably;  for  Mrs.  G. 
next  day  spoke  much  of  the  said  bachelor,  ill  calculated  to  flatter 
the  aspirations  of  the  Italian^  who  could  not  avoid  questioning  the 
husband  as  to  the  whom  and  the  what  of  his  friend.  The  mer- 
chants reply,  however,  was  something  solacing. 

^^  Sir  Richard  Blackleigh,"  said  he,  "  is  a  good  enough  acquaint- 
ance and  neighbour,  of  about  my  own  age;  my  daughter's  god- 
father, and  an  uncommon  favourite  with  my  wife;"  all  which 
might  very  well  be  (thought  GKacomo),  without  anything  dis- 
couraging to  an  enamoured  man,  who,  too  young  to  be  godfather 
to  a  lady  of  nearly  his  own  years,  felt  himself  decidedly  m  favour 
with  that  lady  and  her  father.  Wilton  gave  a  few  additional  par- 
ticulars of  the  baronet;  of  his  luck  in  coming  unexpectedly  into 
his  titular  possessions ;  and  of  his  being  a  very  frequent  visitor  at 
Belmont.  But  this  was  said  with  not  the  least  indication  of  re- 
ference to  more  than  ordinary  friendship;  and  Isabella  herself 
simply  spoke  of  Sir  Richard  as  might  any  youn^  girl  of  a  generous 
godfather.  Mamma,  however,  would  then  chime  in,  with  rather 
pointed  allusion  to  him  as  ^^  a  very  good-looking  man,  much  ad- 
mired by  many  a  fair  lady,  and  certainly  a  bachelor  by  his  own 
will,  probably  only  waiting  for  the  woman  worthy  to  be  his  wife, 
one  of  adequate  position  and  means,  and  of  years  not  unsuitable 
for  a  husband  who,  though  not  a  boy  (she  had  no  faith  in  young 
lads),  was  by  no  means  advanced  in  age,  and  looked  at  least  ten 
years  younger  than  he  was." 

^  I  am  happy,  my  dear,"  said  her  smiling  husband,  ^^  that  you 
had  not  your  present  ideas  when  you  became  the  object  of  my 
solicitations,  otherwise  my  then  immature  years  might  have  gone 
against  me." 

Mrs.  G.  looked  daggers  but  spoke  none. 

Isabella's  conduct  was  singular.  She  seemed  not  to  have  heard 
the  comments  of  her  parents,   but  remained,  as  by  a  sudden 
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impulse,  g^i^^g  o^  Giacomo^  till  she  turned  to  her  mother,  &nd 
exclaimea, 

^^  At  last  I've  discovered  it !  Do  you  know,  mamma,  Fve  been 
searching;  my  memory  for  the  cause  of  an  impression  that  Mr. 
Ridotti's  features  are  not  new  to  me,  and  assuredly  it  is  found  in 
their  general  resemblance  to  those  of  Sir  Richard  Blackleigh." 

^^  A  very  flattering  compUmetit  to  Mr.  Ridotti,"  said  mamma* 

^^  And  not  fit  bad  compliment  to  Sit  Richard,"  tejoined  the 
father. 

^'  I  had  no  idea  of  being  contiplimentary  to  either/^  said  the 
daughter ;  ^^  but  it  is  well  that  my  remark  cannot  now  be  ofiensive 
to  Mr.  Ridotti." 

Mrs.  Qoldrich  was  becorriing  desperate. 

**  Isabella,"  said  she,  "  I  am  about  to  close  my  letter  to  Sir 
Richatd,  and  may  of  course  give  him  your  love  in — ill  reciproca- 
tion of  his  own,  so  kindly  expressed  towards  you?" 

"  Certainly,"  replied  the  daughter ;  "  give  him  my  dutiful  love 
— a  god-daughtei's  love ;  but  I  think  there  is  no  occasion  to  speak 
of  '  reciprocation,'  dear  mamma,  because  re<^iprodlty  might  seem 
to  imply  Something  ultra-sentimental  on  the  part  of  a  confirmed 

Joung  lady,  who  trusts  she  has  redeetned  the  promises  made  for 
er  by  her  sponsor  when  she  was  a  baby.  Mase  her  unite  with 
her  parents  m  all  kind  remembrances,  and  say  how  we  have  all 
enjoyed  Tivoli,  and  how  delighted  we  are  to  have  met  dear 
Charles  Wilton,  in  company  with  such  a  friend  and  appredator  as 

Mr.  Ridotti,  and  how ^* 

"And  how,"  interposed  her  father,  laughingly.  *^ltalf  and 
England  reciprocated  m  their  feeling^  for  a  matronly  daughter  of 
Britaimia,  wnen,  in  her  pursuit  of  the  picturesque,  fitie  was  pros- 
trated by  a  mischievous  bramble  oh  the  brink  of  the  ciasac 
Anio." 

"  You're  a  Beast !"  said  the  now  desperate  mother. 
"  You're  a  Beauty,"  added  her  husband. 
This  may  indicate  the  terms  on  tehich  the  alliance  of  ''Beauty 
and  the  Beast"  existed  at  Belmont.  The  beast  was  in  ikct  die 
greater  beauty  of  the  two,  peaking  not  le^s  featurely  tha;i  morally. 
A  strong  but  simple-minded  nian  Was  Mr.  Goldrich,  who  (with 
his  father)  had  mad^  his  monejr;  while  the  beauty  was  a  Weak  but 
subtle-minded  woman,  whom  her  husband's  money  had  made 
proud.  The  merchatit  was  all  opehneite  and  trust,  his  wife  aD 
Secrecy  and  scheme.  Mr.  GoIdi*ich  loved  his  daughter  so  entirelv, 
that  had  it  been  her  happiness  to  remain  ttnwedded,  he  would 
have  cherished  het  as  his  household  deity.  Mrs,  Goldrich  wanted 
only  to  be  the  mother  of  Lady  Blackleigh  of  Blacklock  Castle  and 
Blacklelgh  Hall.  The  daughter,  inheriting  thel  moral  worth  of 
her  site,  and  th6  abstract  energy  of  her  dam,  had  suBceiitibiliiiet  of 
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heart  add  mind  which^  advantiiged  by  a  perf<|ct  edticatioh,  suited 
h^r  for  the  highest  position  to  which  favouring  fate  might  call  her. 
Mr.  Goldrich  still  reiaihed  an  aflfectidtl  for  his  lady — or  t^i  l&ast 
practised  the  appeamnce  of  it — and  indeed  he  truly  believed  iii 
her  having  yet  an  uhdercurrent  of  much  goodness,  that  might 
reappear,  like  the  Titoli  river^  after  its  temporary  eotcealmeUt  in 
the  siren's  cave.  He  had  often  gre^t  cause  for  anger  with  her ; 
but,  as  already  illustrated,  he  generally  confined  his  reproofs  to  a 
display  of  dty  jest  and  comic  sarcasm. 

After  a  (btv  days  sequent  to  the  mishap  of  the  vale,  the  united 
party  returned  to  Rome,  whence  th&  Goldriches  soon  proceeded 
homeward  by  the  shortest  route  to  Genoa,  where  the  merchant 
had  important  business.  Giacomo,  made  happy  by  an  invitation 
to  Belmont — most  cordial  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Goldrich,  and  ren- 
dered the  sweeter  by  the  silent  amen  to  be  plainly  read  in  the  eyes 
of  his  daughter — accompanied  his  friend  Carlo  to  Florence,  where 
the  artist  had  a  lucrative  commission  to  fulfil.  This  accomplished, 
the  two  young  men  advanced  to  Genoa,  dot  withottt  a  hope  of 
there  again  falling  in  with  the  Goldrich  family,  bttt  this  was  not 
id  be. 

There  was,  however,  much  to  idterest  the  friends  at  Genoa.  It 
was  the  birthplace  of  Giacbmo.  Close  to  the  city  was  the  Villa 
Ridotti,  belonging  to  Giacomo's  grandfather,  but  leased  to  an 
Italian  dignitary,  who  gave  them  an  earnest  welcome,  ahd  accom- 
panied them  over  the  house  and  grounds.  Giaconlo  had  never 
before,  since  his  infancy,  entered  his  paredtal  abiding-place,  nor 
had  he  any  preconception  of  what  he  was  to  ste  until,  on  behold- 
ing the  scene,  he  immediately  became  convincod  he  had  been 
familiar  with  it  when  a  child.  As  he  walked  through  the  garden, 
objects  successively  addressed  his  awakened  memory.  He  was 
rapt  as  in  a  dream  I  He  looked  on  a  grass-plot,  where  he  seemed 
to  revel  again  around  a  sick  playfellow,  while  the  latter  was  in* 
capable  of  play.  He  recognised  the  seat  whereod  his  grandfather 
sat  weeping.  He  saw  again,  on  a  certain  spot,  an  agonised  woman 
who  would  not  be  comforted,  because  of  a  dead  child,  or  of  some 
ead  bereavement.  In  the  summer-house  overlooking  the  sea,  he 
seemed  to  remember  a  couch  and  table.  The  vague  recollection 
of  steps  leading  down  to  the  beaoh  suggested  the  seatch  which  im- 
mediately discovered  them.  The  scene  at  the  foot  of  the  steps  was 
almost  familiar  to  him,  one  latge  ston^  in  particular.  He  became 
greatly  excited,  and  sat  upon  that  stone  to  coUOct  his  scattered 
thoughts  and  compose  his  mind.  He  left  the  place,  rather  led 
away  by  Wilton  than  niovlng  of  his  oWn  accord.  Isabella  (fot  the 
fitet  titnb  sidce  his  meeting  her)  was  out  of  his  mind.  He  kerned 
nearly  out  of  it  himself.  Wilton  suggested  his  seekihg  hi^  grand- 
filth^*!  MWard,  who  Still  resided  id  (Hnoa,  and  this  brou^Ht  hidi 
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again  somewhat  to  his  senses.  But  he  would  not  adopt  the  sug- 
gestion. He  had  a  superstitious  impression  that  an  attempt  to 
anticipate  such  knowledge  as  his  grandfather  had  promised  to 
afford  in  due  time,  and  that  to  obtain  information  forbidden  or  not 
volunteered  by  the  old  signore,  would  result  in  evil.  He  almost 
resetted  Wilton's  having  accompanied  him  to  the  villa,  and  could 
oiuy  be  set  at  rest  by  his  friend's  promise  of  secrecy.  So  ended 
this  visit  to  the  scene  of  his  infancy. 

The  two  young  men  travelled  on  together  to  Turin,  whence 
Wilton  almost  immediately  proceeded  to  Paris,  leaving  Giacomo 
to  make  a  stay  of  two  or  three  weeks  with  the  old  signore,  who 
now  resided  in  the  former  city,  after  which  Giacomo  was  again  to 
join  Wilton  at  the  French  capital,  and  accompany  him  to  Eng- 
land. 

A  notable  incident  has  now  to  be  recorded. 

A  few  minutes  before  Wilton's  departure  from  Turin,  Giacomo 
sought  him  in  the  common  room  of  the  hotel,  where  the  artist  had 
passed  the  previous  night.  The  door  was  open,  and,  in  accordance 
with  the  ordinary  gentleness  of  his  movements,  he  entered  the 
apartment  as  noiselessly  as  a  ghost.  Wilton  was  not  there;  but 
there  was  one  person,  standing  with  his  back  to  the  only  window 
of  the  room,  the  light  from  which  shone  brightly  on  Giacomo's 
face,  leaving  the  features  of  the  other  wholly  indiscernible  to  the 
dazzled  eyes  of  his  beholder,  who  was,  nevertheless,  struck  by  die 
statue-like  fixedness  of  the  stranger  and  by  the  astonishment  in  his 
gaze.  The  latter  remained  quite  motionless,  but  was  heard,  in  a 
faint  whisper,  to  utter  the  words,  ^^  Oood  Heaven !  What  do  I 
see?"  Giacomo  remained  also  standing  for  some  seconds,  expect- 
ing the  advance  or  farther  speech  of  the  dark  figure  in  explana- 
tion of  the  singular  efiect  his  entrance  had  produced,  but  nether 
word  nor  movement  afforded  it.  The  form  still  continued  as  if 
petrified  by  amazement,  and  Giacomo,  now  apprehending  some 
mistake  on  his  own  part,  or  that  he  had  been  unintentionally  in- 
trusive, backed  out  of  the  room  as  silendy  as  he  had  entered.  The 
meeting  and  parting  of  two  spirits  in  Blades  could  not  have  been 
more  mysterious.  Griacomo  lelt  himself  to  be  living  flesh  and 
blood,  but  he  might  almost  have  doubted  the  substantial  being  of 
the  shadow-like  thing  before  him  had  it  not  spoken,  and  manifested 
an  opacity  impervious  to  the  beams  of  a  southern  sun  in  its  noon- 
day brightness  as  it  shone  through  the  window  behind. 

Wilton  had  departed.  Giacomo  passed  his  time  happily  with 
his  grandfather,  speaking  of  his  pleasant  sojourn  at  Tivol],  but 
avoiding  all  reference  to  his  visit  to  the  Genoese  villa.  He  then 
hastened  on  to  Paris,  and  found  his  friend  in  readiness  for  Eng- 
land. For  the  first  time  he  was  content  to  pass  through  London 
without  seeing  any  of  his  acquaintance  there,  and  at  once  to 
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company.his  friend  to  Blackleigh,  where  he  was  at  first  to  take  up 
his  abode  in  the  artist's  own  home,  Blackleigh  Cottage.  A  neatly 
clad  and  most  respectable-looking  old  woman  received  Wilton  with 
every  demonstration  of  affectionate  joy.  It  was  impossible  to  see 
with  which  of  them  the  embrace  began,  but  it  was  more  like  that 
of  grandmother  and  son  than  servant  and  master.  She  was  the 
nurse  of  his  mother  when  Carlo  was  born. 

It  was  the  very  home  of  an  artist.  As  an  upholsterer  would 
estimate  it,  there  was  not  a  piece  of  valuable  furniture  in  the 
cottage;  but  such  was  the  neatness  of  the  arrangements,  the 
harmony  of  the  tints,  the  effect  of  miniature  casts  from  the  antique, 
the  pickle  and  preserve  pottery  after  the  Etrurian  models,  &c.,  and 
the  walls  were  so  radiant  with  water-colour  drawings  in  gold  bead 
frames,  that  it  was  the  little  gem-show  of  the  neighbourhood.  Over 
the  parlour  mantel-shelf  hung  the  old  portrait  of  Carlo's  mother, 
the  first  (if  not  the  only)  love  of  her  son  and  only  child,  she 
having  been  a  widow  longer  than  he  could  remember. 

"  1  stiJl  exist,"  said  Wilton ;  "  for  I  was  taught  resignation  by 
one  whom  otherwise  I  could  not  have  outlived.  From. the  day  of 
her  burial  her  memory  has  remained  the  treasure  of  my  mind,  and 
that  picture  the  worship  of  mine  eyes.  Since  then,  my  profession 
and  (I  may  now  add)  your  friendship  have  been  among  my  chief 
motives  to  a  desire  for  prolonged  existence.  You  are  now  my 
guest,  and  this  cottage  will  ever  be  your  reserve  home  in  England, 
whether  my  guest  or  not.  I  shall  not  selGshly  grudge  your  abiding 
at  Belmont  or  elsewhere  when  the  invitations  you  must  receive  call 
you  away ;  but  this  is  your  Blackleigh  station-house^  into  and  out 
of  which  you  will  come  or  go  as  your  perfect  will  and  convenience 
may  prompt," 

As  might  be  expected,  the  invitation  to  Belmont,  given  first  at 
Tivoli,  was  repeated  at  Blackleigh  Cottage  by  Mr.  Goldrich,  who 
lost  no  time  in  calling  upon  the  young  signore;  but  the  expressed 
welcome  of  Mrs.  Ooldrich,  when  Giacomo  returned  the  call,  was 
so  diluted  in  the  cold  water  of  compelled  civility  that  he  gracefully 
postponed  its  acceptance.  He  therefore  remained  a  morning  visitor 
and  occasional  diner  at  Belmont,  strictly  and  most  heartily  pre- 
ferring the  artist's  cottage  as  his  home,  nor  ever  visiting  Belmont 
in  any  way  except  with  his  friend  Carlo.  The  latter,  it  is  true, 
took  care  to  find  abundant  necessities  for  seeing  Mr.  Ooldrich,  and, 
in  very  truth,  as  the  re-engaged  art-tutor  of  Miss  Isabella,  he  had 
frequent  occasion  to  visit  Belmont.  While  Carlo  was  occupied 
with  his  fair  pupil,  Giacomo  would  sit  or  walk  with  her  father  to 
the  infinite  pleasure  of  the  latter.  The  watchfulness  of  Mrs.  Oold- 
rich could  not  prevent  sufficient  opportunities  for  gentle  converse 
between  Isabella  and  her  Italian  aamirer,  and  a  less  modest  and 
delicate  man  than  Giacomo  would  have  interpreted  the  young 
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lad/a  maimer  and  expnutiooB  as  intimatiiig  tbat  he  might  apeak 
all  he  felt  without  any  probability  of  o&nding  her ;  but  he  had 
still  an  exaggerated  idea  of  even  her  father^a  requiring  decided  re* 
plies  to  such  questions  as  he  could  not  positively  answer;  and  if 
the  reader  thinks  all  this  hesitancy,  as  morbia  and  something 
absurd,  the  writer  can  only  say  he  thinks  so  too. 

Meanwhile^  Mrs.  Goldrich's  '^  friend  the  bachelor  baronet" 


away  on  hie  travels,  and  not  within  the  reach  or  knowledge  of  any 
one'  who  had  no  especial  business  demanding  acquaintance  wiui 
his  whereabout.  There  was  ever  now  some  mystery  in  his  move- 
ments and  conduct,  though  Mrs.  Goldrich  '^  could  not  aee  any- 
thing of  the  kind" — ^partly,  perhaps,  because  there  was  in  it  no 
mystery  to  herself. 

The  repute  of  Blacklock  Forest  had  much  excited  the  curioaty 
and  interest  of  the  Italian  signore.  Its  legendary  and  recently 
added  associations,  the  dread  in  which  it  was  popularly  held,  and 
its  character  for  picturesque  wildness,  had  made  him  long  for  its 
exploration;  but  circumstances  prevented  the  fulfilment  of  hia  wish 
for  many  days  after  his  arrival  at  Blackleigh,  and,  indeed,  daring 
these  he  was  sufficiently  occupied  in  visiting  Behnont  and  the 
Hall,  with  their  beautiful  grounds,  and  other  of  the  milder  scenes 
in  a  generally  charming  locality.  Sir  Richard's  mansion  in  itodf 
was  interesting  as  a  gallery  of  art,  and  GKacoroo  was  not  a  little 
struck  by  that  one  picture  in  particular  to  which  important  refer- 
ence was  made  in  the  earlier  part  of  our  story.  The  lake  and 
grounds  induced  comparison  with  the  Italian  villas,  not  unfavour- 
able to  the  taste  and  skill  of  the  English  landscape  gardener ;  nor 
need  it  be  said  that  the  lawns,  flower  gardens,  and  shrubberies  of 
Belmont  were,  in  his  estimation,  paradisal,  as  befitted  the  home  of 
Eve's  loveliest  daughter. 

At  length  the  day  for  incursion  into  the  dread  forest  arriTed. 
Wilton  stowed  his  own  and  his  friend's  pockets  with  a  sufficient 
supply  of  sandwiches  and  brandy  for  a  long  day's  sustenance,  and, 
taking  with  him  his  sketching  apparatus,  he  fiimished  Giaoomo 
with  fishing-tackle,  that  they  might  both  bring  home  evidence  of 
their  daring  visit  to  the  Black  Loch. 

^^  I  have  personal  warrant,"  said  the  artist,  ^^  that  the  spirits  and 
goblins  of  the  foxiest  will  do  ub  no  injury,  and  there  is  no  reocml 
of  anything  worse  than  fright  occasioned  by  snakes,  toads,  newts, 
hawks,  owjs,  and  wild  cats.  Tou  shall,  however,  behold  scenes  of 
murder  and  of  bloody  vengeance,  but  we  shall  return  home  to  tea 
with  cold  beef  and  fried  trout,  and  with  nothing  else  to  speak  ol 
but  romantic  colitudes,  a  book  of  sketches,  and  a  basket  offish." 

So,  humofously  and  cheerfiiUy,  may  begin  a  day  of  nioiis 
even^;  but  we  will  not  anticipate  what  may  add  lo  the  tiagic 
^'  romance  of  the  forest." 
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T^ey  went  forth  and  passed  through  the  north  lodge  gateway, 
wher^  {not  Mr.  ^bert  Kawbold,  nor  his  wife,  stood  in  readiness 
to  open  to  them,  but  where)  their  serving-maid  appeared  as  gate- 
keeper. The  pretty  Bessie,  however  (now  of  matronly  aspect), 
saw  them  from  an  upper  window,  and — *^  her  Jociysbip  forgotten" — 
she  came  dowi;,  and^  with  all  the  humility  of  her  earlier  years, 
greeted  Wilton  with  a  welcome  back  to  England.  Proiseeding 
onwards,  they  diverged  from  the  main  road  to  visit  the  Waters- 
Meet,  Griacomo  listening  with  deep  interest  to  Carlo's  tragic  recital 
of  Antonio's  death ;  then  they  went  to  the  Cave  of  Spirits,  the 
facts  connected  with  it  being  of  a  less  ensanguined  character; 
and  ]|fterwards,  by  a  footpath  rather  known  to  Carlo  than  bearing 
any  mark  of  being  a  footpath  at  all,  they  crossed  the  main  road, 
passing  on  by  torrent  and  rock  through  tunnels  of  foliage,  till  at 
last  they  came  to  the  very  ^'  heart  of  the  mystery" — the  Black 
Loch  I 

'^  Weiy  said  Giacomo,  ^^  your  forest  is  not  a  Tivoli ;  it  displays 
no  such  fascinating  beauty;  it  has  not  the  cascades  of  the  gorge 
nor  such  cascatelle  as  those  of  our  valley,  neither  has  it  any  classic 
associations;  but  I  never  beheld,  and  could  not  have  conceived,  so 
dread  and  melancholy  a  solitude  as  this  I " 

He  was  awe-struck  by  the  black  waters  of  the  rock-bound  crater, 
so  expressive  of  fathomless  profundity,  and  by  the  stillness,  which 
was  at  once,  as  it  were,  the  result  and  the  cause  of  terror. 

The  artist  had  taken  his  position  near  the  end  of  the  dam  where 
the  castle  rock  rises  with  the  path  up  to  the  ruins.  At  the  other 
end,  beyond  the  jbridge  (crossing  the  lake's  overflow,  stood  Giacomo 
with  his  fishing-rod.  They  had  continued  busily  apart  for  some 
time,  the  iSsherman  filling  his  basket  with  trout  and  his  friend  well 
employed  on  his  sketch-book  or  otherwise,  as  was  thereafter  to  be 
seen,  when  the  former  (Giacomo)  heard,  almost  simultaneously, 
the  shriek  of  a  human  voice  and  the  splash  as  of  a  heavy  substance 
falling  into  the  water,  accompanied  by  the  noise  of  startled  birds 
flying  from  the  trees  close  by  I 

He  looked  towards  the  otner  end  of  the  embankment,  where  he 
bad  left  his  friend.  ^'  Carlo  1 "  he  shouted ;  but  echo  only  made 
reply.  Swiftly  as  rose  his  most  fearful  apprehensions  he  coursed 
the  length  of  the  terrace-— alas,  to  find  his  alarm  too  truly  justifiued  I 
A  sketch-book  was  lying  on  the  grass;  a  broken  bough  was 
dangling  from  a  tree  that  overhung  the  loch ;  a  hat,  with  a  litter 
of  twigs  and  leaves,  floated  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  the  bubbles 
on  which  formed  the  centre  of  a  broad  spreadin|^  circle,  denoting 
unequivocally  the  tragic  catastrophe  dreaded  I  Giacomo  could  not 
swim,  and  therefore  only  was  it  that  he  perished  not  himself,  for 
he  was  far  from  the  only  spot  where  assistance  could  be  aflbrded 
even  by  persons  on  the  lana  and  provided  with  means  for  rescue. 
The  body  rose  not,  but  the  water  was  several  times  disturbed,  and 
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bubbles  continued  in  gushes  to  appear  on  the  surface.     Taking  off 
his  coat,  Giacomoy  at  nis  own  imminent  peril,  crept  along  another 
overhanging  bough,  thinking  the  coat  might  reach  the  water;  but 
vain  was  this,  and  vain  would  it  have  been  had  the  water  been 
reached,  for  still  the  body  remained  submerged.     With  great  dif- 
ficulty Giacomo  backed  along  the  almost  breaking  branch,  and 
recovered  his  footing  on  the  bank.    The  exhaustion  of  further 
unavailing  e£brt  was  spared,  but  the  agitation  of  the  beholder  was 
maddening.     He  stood  staring  with  bewilderment  into  the  loch, 
as  if  he  might  distinguish  his  friend's  corpse  in  its  depths ;  and  so 
he  remained  till  the  wat«r-rings  had  dispersed  into  nought.    The 
bubbles  had  burst  or  floated  away,  the  hat  with  the  scattered 
leaves  had  drif^d  off  towards  the  outlet  under  the  bridge,  and  all 
was  silent,  saving  when,  during  a  few  seconds,  a  strange  sound — 
somewhat  resembling  the  bark  of  a  small  dog,  mingled  ^th  the 
bleat  of  a  sheep,  but  more  akin  to  the  exercise  of  the  human  lungs 
— an-ested  his  attention.     He  had  every  reason,  however,  to  sup- 
pose that  no  human  being  was  near,  and  the  recovery  of  the  float- 
ing hat  became  the  immediate  object  of  his  care,  for  a  piece  of 
white  paper  rose  from  out  its  hollow  like  a  sail,  and  with  the 
gentle  motion  of  a  nautilus  it  glided  onwards  till  about  to  turn  into 
the  outlet  under  the  bridge,  where  the  berefl  friend,  by  means  of 
his  6shing-rod,  secured  it.     Thrusting  the  paper  into  his  boBom, 
and  slinging  the  hat  over  his  back,  he  returned  to  the  fatal  tree^ 
and  again  gazed  searchingly  into  the  loch  till  he  feared  to  behold 
what  he  sought  to  discover.     The  idea  of  the  corpse  rising  from 
the  deep  to  be  just  faintly  perceptible  was  too  terrible.     Ciark  as 
the  blackest  marble,  and  as  stilly  lay  the  loch  waters  over  the  dear 
departed ;  but  the  thought  of  that  shriek  was  yet  almost  as  dis 
tressing  to  him  as  would  have  been  its  lingering  echo,  and  imagining 
(no  doubt  rightly)  that  the  non-appearance  of  the  body  was  attri- 
butable to  its  having  liecome  entangled  with  some  weeds  or  tree- 
roots  low  down  in  the  lake,  he  hurried  away  with  all  speed,  in  the 
hope  of  meeting  one  or  more  of  the  foresters,  to  whom  he  might 
consign  the  recovery  of  poor  Carlo's  remains. 

Not  till  he  reached  the  north  lodge  had  he  met  any  one  to 
whom  he  could  make  his  sad  communication;  and,  that  done,  it 
was  as  much  as  he  could  accomplish  to  reach  Blackleigh  Cottage. 
The  united  efiects  of  horror,  grief,  and  fatigue  produced  a  state  of 
exhaustion  from  which,  under  Dr.  Lovell's  best  care,  he  was  many 
days  in  recovering.  The  body  was  never  found;  and  thus 
one  more  fearful  association  connected  with  the  Black  Loch,  i 

The  Abtibt's  Obavb  I 
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SIR  JAMES  EMERSON  TENNENT. 

TO  THE  BDITOB  OF  THE   ^^NEW  MONTHLT." 

Deak  Sik, — ^A  question  was  put  to  me  by  jounelf  some  time 
ago  as  to  my  knowledge  of  the  late  Sir  Emerson  Tennent.  I  can 
reply  that  I  was  well  acquainted  with  him,  if  forty  years  of  per- 
sonal knowledge  go  for  anything.  During  such  a  term  I  cannot 
pretend  to  recal  incidents  which  would  lapse  under  the  best  con- 
stituted memory,  had  I  not  as  well  been  absent  from  town,  and 
for  years  together  too  distant  for  intercourse. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  say  who  first  introduced  me  to  him,  but  I 
think  it  was  Sir  Thomas,  then  Mr.,  Wysc,  afterwards  British 
Resident  at  Athens.  I  remember  that  Tennent  and  myself  agreed 
to  pay  a  visit  to  Mr.  Wyse  at  the  manor  of  St.  John's,  Waterford, 
as  I  have  amon^  my  papers  a  letter  from  Mr.  W.  H.  Curran,  in 
which  he  said  he  should  be  off  the  circuit,  and  would  meet  us 
there.  Tennent  was  then  living  in  Fumival's-inn,  where  I  re- 
member spending  an  evening  with  one  of  his  subsequent  brothers- 
in-law,  Mr.  Tennent  of  Belfast,  and  himself.  This  must  have 
been  in  1826  or  '27,  and  of  course  have  been  subsequent  to  his 
return  from  Greece.  I  have  yet  a  short  letter  from  him  dated 
"  Athens,  April  12,  1825,"  which  shows  I  knew  him  before  he 
went  out  there,  and  which  I  had  no  idea  was  written  at  so  remote 
a  period.     It  now  lies  before  me: 

^  Dear  Sib, — ^My  arrival  in  Greece  has  been  retarded  con- 
siderably beyond  the  period  I  intended  when  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  you  in  London,  by  a  delay  of  six  months  in  France  and 
Italy  on  my  route  hither,  else  you  should  have  heard  of  me  before 
this.  The  accompanying  packet  contains  some  verses,  and  a  short 
paper  consisting  of  a  few  observations  picked  tip  during  my  walk 
across  the  Morea.  I  have  attempted  to  describe  the  appearance  of 
the  country,  the  roads,  the  inhabitants,  dress,  manners,  and  any- 
thing else  picturesque  which  fell  under  my  observation,  without 
touching  on  the  hackneyed  points  of  its  antiquities  and  ruins.* 

"  When  in  London,  Colboumf  mentioned  to  me  that  a  few 
additional  particulars  respecting  Lord  Byron's  residence  here  would 
be  interesting.  I  have  already  collected  a  few  curious  facts,  and 
hope,  in  a  visit  which  I  intend  making  in  a  few  days  to  Misso- 
longhi,  to  be  enabled  ^o  increase  the  number. 

*  This  packet  never  reached  me. 
f  So  spelled. 

May — ^VOL.  CXLJY.  »o.  dlxzxi.        ,,  ,  2  0 
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'^Counts  Porro  and  Santa  Rosa  desire  to  be  remembered  to 
you. 

^^  I  remain,  your  most  obedient, 

^^  James  Emebson." 

Of  Sir  James's  letters  still  left  I  cannot  find  more  than  one  or  two 
dated,  the  corers  having  been  destroyed.  Count  Santa  Rosa  was 
killed  in  a  battle  with  Ibrahim  Pasha  in  the  Morea  subsequendj. 
Count  Porro  died  in  Lombardy,  restored  to  all  his  estates,  on  the 
death  of  the  Austrian  ^'  tyrant"  Francis,  who  had  so  ill-treated 
him. 

Some  of  the  newspapers,  no  two  agreeing  about  a  character  ao 
well  known,  give  Sir  Emerson  many  years  of  protracted  life  more 
than  he  had  passed.  Others,  equally  ^'  weir-in  formed,  make  him 
a  visitor  to  Greece  while  Byron  was  alive.  A  reference  to  a  bio- 
graphical dictionary  would  have  shown  the  error  ;  but  at  present 
"  Bction  is  the  order  of  the  day  I" 

I  have  found  that  his  return  to  England  took  place  in  the  com- 
mencement of  1826.  I  cannot  trace  any  article  of  Sir  Emerson's 
in  the  New  Monthly  previous  to  that  time,  although  he  had,  it 
would  appear,  sent  a  communication,  as  before  mentioned,  which 
probably  miscarried  on  the  road.  One  of  the  brothers  Tennent 
was  his  companion  in  Greece,  and  returned  with  him.  He  went 
merely  as  a  traveller  to  observe  the  country,  and  took  little  real 
interest  pro  or  con  about  the  great  cause  of  which  there  was  at 
that  time  so  much  said  and  felt, — I  mean  the  topic  of  Grecian 
freedom.  It  was  in  1827,  about  July  or  August,  that  Mr.  Emer- 
son commenced  his  '^  Letters  from  the  Levant."  He  began  his 
statements  by  a  description  of  his  leaving  an  anchorage  near  Gape 
Colonna,  and  in  a  very  pleasing  style  described  the  sceneiy.  He 
noticed  the  temple  and  town  of  Sunium,  which  Byron  had  before 
so  finely  apostrophised: 

Place  me  on  Sonium's  marble  steep. 
Emerson's  verses  w^re  not  very  successful,  whereas  his  proae  was 
excellent,  his  descriptions  faithful  and  picturesque,  and  when  he 
described  interesting  scenery,  as  if  in  those  earlier  days,  before  the 
hackneyed  routine  of  life  presses  upon  our  common  nature,  and 
we  are  much  more  what  does  honour  to  our  feelings  than  we  are 
afterwards,  it  was  at  times  touched  with  the  ^'  hallowed  fire  from 
off  the  altar."  Emerson  was  neither  then  the  man  of  public  life,  the 
follower  of  policy  in  place  of  nature,  or  the  man  of  society,  that 
he  became  when  he  adopted  the  name  whioh  he  bore  subsequently, 
and  plunged  into  politics,  more  for  advancing  his  fortunes,  it  is 
probable,  than  from  regard  to  the  parUcular  tenets  of  any  party  in 
the  state.  He  had  at  that  time  a  great  susceptibility  of  feeling, 
which,  as  must  be  the  case  in  acting  under  political  influences, 
became  afterwards  blunted.    In  other  words^  the  poetry  of  a  go- 
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did  nature  was  exchanged  for  the  less  worthy,  if  more  profitable, 
prose  of  artificial  life. 

I  do  not  recollect  whether  Emerson's  ^'Letters  from  the  Levant'' 
were  published  in  a  collected  form  or  not.    At  Scio,  that  once 
beautiful  island,  I  remember  he  notioed  a  Oreek  lady  whose  whole 
family  had  been  butchered  by  the  Turks.    A  most  painful  inci- 
dent of  murder  and  desolation,  which  he  related  at  some  length. 
He  visited  Smyrna,  and  described,  with   much  happiness,   the 
scenery,  with  the  manner  and  appearance  of  the  people,  giving, 
too,  a  touching  incident  respecting  the  illness  and  death  of  a  young 
Irishman.     He  quoted  some  of  the  songs  of  a  Qreek  musician, 
and  certain   touching  incidents  at  that  particular  moment,  the 
result  of  the  Oreek  struggle.     He  appeared  to  have  been  greatly 
pleased  with  Smyrna,  but  as  men  the  Turks  seemed  to  find  most 
favour  in  his  eyes,  not  considering  how  slavery  unmans  and  de- 
grades our  common  nature.     He  visited  Ephesus,  and  found  not  a 
stone  of  the  Temple  of  Diana  left  standing.     There  have  been 
but  few  travellers  who  have  picked  up  more  incidents  to  relieve  a 
narrative  in  places  where  the  road  becomes  a  waste,  and  the  prin- 
cipal interest  of  the  reader  is  that  of  sustained  amusement,  ra- 
ther than  anything  connected  with  science,  which  in   no  way 
seemed  to  have  possessed  an  interest  for  Emerson  while  in  the 
Ea3t.     Certain  of  his  references  and  observations,  in  the  way  of 
illustration,  were  somewhat  too  frequent,  though  not  malapropos. 
He  did  not  scruple  to  condemn  the  conduct  of  the  legislator 
Moses  in  his  laws  about  women,  of  which  he  witnessed  the  effects 
— ^laws  which,  however  unnatural  and  vicious  regarding  the  treat- 
ment of  the  sex,  must  be  swallowed  wholesale,  barbarous  as  they 
are,  out  of  deference  to  certain  of  the  ^^  cloth,"  who  declare  ^^  the 
letter,  like  its  author,  is  pure  unchangeable  truth — truth  without 
the  admixture  of  error."     Messrs.  Emerson  and  Tennent  visited 
Philadelphia,  or  the  modem  wreck  of  a  city  so  named,  and  the 
country  in  the  vicinity,  with  the  site  of  Sardis.     He  appears  to 
have  embarked  at  Smyrna,  where  he  purchased  some  partridges 
and  a  vase  of  clouted  crjsam,  called  there  a<ppoyaXa  '^aphro£^ala," 
the   Greek    for    clouted    cream,*    common  in  Patmos  and   the 

*  Met  with  also  in  Syria,  where  it  has  been  common  from  the  remotest 
time.  This  delicacy,  no  doubt,  passed  from  thence  to  Cornwall,  on  the  shores 
of  which  in  Mount's  Bay,  the  Pnoenicians  traded  for  /m  (see  prophet  Isaiah) ; 
and  no  doubt,  too,  it  travelled  as  far  east  as  Devon,  but  seems  not  to  have 
got  further,  except  in  modem  tin  cans  to  London,  and  there  called  "  Devon- 
shire cream,"  for  a  "  cockney"  never  misses  heiog  wrong  in  his  *'  notions." 
Another  remarkahle  thing  is  that  plants  thought  peculiar  to  Cornwall  are  found, 
too,  in  Greece,  viz.  the  Ligustrium  Comuhiensis,  at  Mount  Athos ;  the  Sib- 
tborpia  Europea,  in  Thessaly  and  Crete  (this  is  also  found  in  Devon  south) ; 
the  ranicamDactylon  in  Mount's  Bay — ^the  Arrigiola  Literalis  at  Helston,  up 
the  Looe  Pool»  and  in  the  BosphoniB— the  Hemania  Glabra  at  the  Lizard,  and 
the  tamarisk  in  Mount's  Bay  and  the  Lizard.    These  remarks  under  the  rose ! 
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islands.     This  is  a  delicacy  which  it  is  wond^nl  ia  not  more 
common  in  England  out  of  Cornwall  and  Devon. 

During  the  years  1827  and  1828  we  met  frequently,  and  he 
used  to  talk  over  some  of  his  adventures  in  the  Ekist,  but  it 
appeared  to  me  that  he  wanted  enthusiasm,  and  was  too  exact  in 
dress  at  that  time  for  a  deep  student.  He  borrowed,  sometimes 
apparently  for  illustration,  to  an  extent  that  showed  he  was  no 
idler  in  his  reading.  We  spent  many  pleasant  hours  at  intervak 
in  those  days.  He  was  then  more  lively  and  social  than  at  a  later 
period,  and  was  exceedingly  anxious  about  what  he  wrote.  I  have 
by  me  at  least  twenty  of  his  notes  in  reference  to  his  ^^  Letters  from 
the  Levant,''  when  published  anonymously.  He  was  ambitious  at 
the  moment  to  appear  to  advantage,  and  he  wrote  me:  '^My  dear 
Sir, — In  the  N,  M,  you  will,  I  suppose,  be  noticing  my  letters  from 
the  ^gean.  Now,  on  the  success  of  the  book,  as  it  is  my  first 
independent  publication,  will  depend  in  a  great  degree  that  of  my 
History,  and  I  think  Mr.  Colburn  is  well  aware  of  the  necessity 
of  bringing  it  forward  as  much  as  possible.  In  this  case  a  notice 
in  the  small  print  is  of  no  service  whatsoever,  since  that  portion  of 
your  magazine  is,  I  think,  only  read  by  authors  and  persons  con- 
cerned. But  1  think  a  review  in  the  body  of  the  magazine  of 
three  or  four  pages  would  be  extremely  serviceable,  and  in  the 
second  volume  there  are  abundance  of  quotations  which  you  have 
not  yet  printed.  I  would  suggest  the  tale  of  the  ^  Vampire  at 
Sautor  in  •  •  *  *,*  I  wish  you  could  find  it  convenient  to  oblige 
me  in  this,  as  I  look  to  my  public  advantage  in  making  the 
request.  Will  you  let  me  have  a  note  from  you  to  state  the  case 
when  you  have  considered,  and  have  made  up  your  mind  on  it** 
He  then  complains  of  being  laid  up  with  a  cold,  and  concludes: 
"I  have  another  object  in  wishing  this — Blacktoood  will  likely 
be  taking  my  measure  next  month,  and  1  should  have  something 
to  neutralise  his  views !" 

Here  was  the  solicitude  of  a  young  author  fully  displayed,  for  he 
was  keenly  awake  to  the  Dennises  of  the  hour,  forgetting  that 
professed  critics  are  invariably  carved  out  of  failures  in  author- 
ship, and  take  to  the  critic  trade  as  a  '^  dernier  ressort ;"  hence  the 
axiom, 

Ten  censure  wrong  for  one  who  writes  amiss, 

as  said  the  great  poet  and  wit  of  Twickenham.  No  matter,  the 
sensitive  young  author  becomes  case-hardened  by  time,  and  leama 
to  marvel  no  more  at  the  worthlessness  of  that  which  had  so 
discomposed  him.  Again  and  again  Emerson  showed  that  he  was 
too  much  alive  to  the  '^  Mohocks,"  as  some  used  to  call  the  un- 

fentle  craft,  but  at  no  great  distance  of  time  from  that  alluded  to, 
e  displayed  by  his  conversation  on  the  subject  that  his  former 
feeling  or  susceptibility  on  that  point  was  much  weakened. 
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It  was  about  1828  that,  sometimeB  of  a  Sunday  evening,  two  or 
three  friends  would  drop  in  at  the  dwelling  of  the  writer  to  take 
coffee  and  a  whiff  at  a  hookah,  or  cigar.  I  found  a  reply  from 
him  not  long  ago  in  an  old  writing-desk,  when  Captain  Cochrane 
and  General  Miller  were,  on  one  occasion,  among  the  four  or  five 
who  came  to  meet  him. 

"My  dear  Sir, — ^I  wil  accept  your  kind  invitation  for  Sunday,  . 
with  (as  somebody  says)  the  utmost  animosity  and  concupiscence. 

"  Yours,  very  truly, 

"  J.  Emerson." 

The  trivial  remembrances  of  bygone  times,  how  sadly  memory 
presses  them  upon  the  heart,  especially  when  the  rapid  torrent  of 
years  pours  too  fast  for  a  correct  calculation  of  the  rate  at  which  it 
rushes  onwards!     Upon  endeavouring  to  recal  incidents  of  the 
parted  time,  that  with  their  accompanying  years  have  gone  into  the 
buried  eternity,  it  is  difficult,  if  successiiil  in  recalling,  to  connect 
them  in  a  regular  chain.     I  have  a  number  of  notes  from  Tennent, 
like  ''  angel  visits,  few  and  far  between,"  but  these  do  not  enable 
me  to  be  exact  as  to  the  succession  of  events.     I  quitted  London 
in  1832,  and  lost  sight  of  Emerson  for  some  years;  and  when  I 
next  saw  him  he  had  added  Tennent  to  his  former  name,  having 
married  the  daughter  of  a  merchant  of  that  name  in  Belfast.     I 
was  again  absent  from  town  for  several  years  in  succession,  and 
until  the  parliamentary  committee  of  1852,  for  considering  the 
duties  on  wine,  I  rarely  saw  him.     Of  that  committee  he  was  a 
member,  and  of  that  side  which  was  opposed  on  every  point  to 
free  trade  principles.     He  considered  wine  was  a  "  luxury,"  and 
that  it  ought  to  be  taxed.     In  other  words,  because  it  had  been  so 
enormously  taxed  in  this  country  by  a  strange  display  of  ministerial 
ignorance  in  1704,  it  was  precluded  from  a  fair  market  here,  and 
was  not  to  be  suffered  to  come  in  otherwise  than  as  a  luxury.     No 
matter  whether  an  ultimate  increase  to  the  revenue  would  be  the 
result  or  not.  According  to  the  true  principle  of  free  trade,  whether 
the  trade  be  in  pearls,  or  gold  in  exchange  for  muck,  it  is  no  con- 
sequence.    The  relative  proportionate  values  of  commodities  will 
adjust  themselves.     On  the  committee,  too,  wholly  misinformed 
upon  the  subject.  Sir  Emerson  was  of  opinion  that  if  the  duty 
were  lowered  there  would  not  be  wine  enough   in  Europe  to 
supply  the  demand.     All  this  was  fallacious;  but  it  appeared,  by- 
the-by,  that  Sir  Emerson  was  combatting,  sub  rosOy  for  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  being  in  fear  of  the  revenue  falling  off, 
and  that  the  question  with  him  was  in  reality  the  security  of  the 
existing  return,  and  its  preservation  intact,     bir  Emerson's  views, 
therefore,  were  directed  not  to  the  improvement  of  the  revenue  by 
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an  enlarged  commerce,  but  to  ^*  leaving  well  alone.**  As  one  of 
the  members  of  the  committee,  he  seemed  openly  more  a  champion 
for  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  than  as  one  who  was  consi- 
dering the  subject  with  an  enlarged  vision  in  relation  to  the 
national  benefit  of  free  trade.  How  far  Sir  Emerson  had  it  in  view 
to  distinguish  in  his  own  mind  the  support  of  the  narrow  doctrines  of 
the  past  through  his  desire  to  act  rather  as  a  partisan  than  a  lucid 
enunciator  of  a  clear  and  self-evident  principle,  and  to  what  extent, 
it  is  impossible  to  say.  He  soon  afterwards  published  a  volume 
upon  the  subject,  which,  as  matters  turned  out,  did  neither  good 
nor  harm  to  any  side  of  the  question.  The  conversion  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  caused  the  arguments  on  the  side  sustained  by  Tennent  to 
become  of  no  effect.  The  present  writer,  when  the  oommittee  of 
the  Commons  had  ceased  its  labours  for  the  day,  before  leaving 
the  committee-room,  asked  Sir  Emerson  for  the  perusal  of  some 
papers  he  possessed,  which  were  only  as  yet  seen  by  members  of 
the  House,  and  he  kindly  complied,  upon  a  word  of  honour,  that 
they  should  not  be  seen  by  any  one  but  myself,  until  the  House 
made  them  public. 

In  return,  I  was  enabled  to  supply  him  with  some  information 
useful  to  him  on  a  private  matter.  He  was  then  at  the  Board  of 
Trade,  if  I  recollect  rightly.  When  I  passed  by  Whitehall,  I 
used  sometimes  to  visit  him  for  a  few  moments  at  his  post.  One 
day  I  sent  him  a  paper  relative  to  wine,  which  he  saia  be  should 
carry  home  to  read  while  taking  his  glass  after  dinner,  **fflnce 
I  had  censured  the  measure  proposed  by  the  government"  **It 
would  seem  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  eager  to  supply 
chicory  (to  the  coffee-sellers)  and  jerupega  in  place  of  our  old  cap 
of  coffee  and  a  chasse  of  Curagoa,"  so  he  wrote  me. 

The  election  for  Belfast  in  1841,  I  learned,  had  terminated  in 
his  favour,  for  at  the  time  I  was  absent  again  from  London.  He 
was  secretary  to  the  India  Board  for  a  brief  period,  but  resigned 
that  post  for  the  secretaryship  of  Ceylon,  whither  he  proceeded, 
coming  back  in  1850.  He  was  afterwards,  on  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, but  for  a  short  time,  in  one  of  the  government  offices,  and 
was  secretary  then  to  the  Board  of  Trade.  In  1867  he  retired 
from  office,  and  was  raised  to  a  baronetcy.  In  the  New  Monthly 
Magazine  is  an  anonymous  series  of  '^  Letters  from  the  Levant, 
written  from  Greece  between  1827  and  1829.  They  were  the 
production  of  his  pen.  His  other  publications  have  his  name 
annexed. 

A  few  months  ago  we  met  by  his  appointment  on  a  matter  of 
no  public  moment.  It  was  at  the  Carlton  Club,  as  the  distance  to 
his  house  was  too  considerable  at  the  risk  of  my  not  finding  him 
at  home.  I  think  we  met  but  twice  subsequently.  The  last  time 
was  a  hurried  call  on  my  part.  I  was  much  struck  with  his  ''staid*' 
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appearance,  neat  and  precise  as  usual,  but  there  was  such  a  want 
of  that  alertness  he  used  to  display  in  his  movements,  that  it  seemed 
to  me  as  some  change  in  temperament.  Passing  over  the  immediate 
cause  of  our  meeting  as  of  no  moment  here,  he  asked  me,  in  the 
course  of  conversation,  whether  I  had  seen  the  last  volume  of  the 
despatches  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  published  by  his  son.  The 
room  in  which  we  were  seated  was  a  book-room  well  filled.     He 
sat  with  his  left  to  the  fire ;  on  his  right  hand  was  a  table-^desk, 
where  he  had  been  just  before  busily  at  work.     When  we  had 
finished  the  subject  wliich  led  me  to  call  on  that  occasion,  Sir 
£merson  began  a  conversation  regarding  the  imprudence  of  the 
son  in  publishing  the  correspondence  of  his  father.    The  truth  was 
that  I  nad  not  read  the  volume,  and,  as  it  sometimes  happens,  I 
mistook  Tennent's  censure,  under  the  idea  that  the  volume  alluded 
to  was  connected  with  the  measture  of  Catholic  emancipation  in 
Ireland,  in  place  of  its  relating  to  the  period  long  ago,  when  the 
late  Duke  was  secretary  there.     The  censure  of  Tennent  applied 
to   the   present  duke   was  not  unnatural  with  one  a  native   of 
Ireland,  who  was  opposed  to  the  conduct  of  the  late  Duke  being 
known  in  his  despatches.  They  exhibited  scenes  of  corruption 
that  then  prevailed.     My  replies  were  made  in  the  Duke's  defence 
for  his  conduct  in  the  affair  of  Catholic  emancipation,  not  for  acts 
of  his  secretaryship  so  many  years  before.    Tennent  was  attacking 
the  present  duke  for  '^  letting  the  cat  out  of  the  bag,"  as  the 
proverb  goes.      On  reading  the  despatches  subsequendy,  I  was 
much  surprised  at  Tennent  not  correcting  me  in  mistaking  one 
period  of  office  for  another.     He  was  so  full  of  indignation  that  he 
did  not  perceive  my  error,  and  could  find  no  excuse  for  the  present 
duke,  wno  had  only  displayed  an  honest  candour.    Tennent  was 
indignant  that  the  scenes  in  Ireland  should  have  been  exhibited 
so  openly  without  any  occasion.  But  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington 
was  not  an  ofiScial  likely  to  evade  any  point  in  which  he  was  con- 
cerned.    He  was  too  candid  and  plain-spoken,  the  marks  of  a 
naturally  powerful  mind. 

StiU  while  we  conversed  thus  in  mutual  error,  Tennent  did  not 
correct  me,  nor  show  that  we  were  speaking  of  different  periods  in 
the  Duke's  public  life,  separated  by  a  long  interval  of  time.  I 
allude  to  the  circumstance  only  because  I  imagined  he  was  not 
quite  as  clear  in  intellect  as  he  had  been  before.  Else  he  would 
have  been  alert,  and  pleased  to  expose  my  error.  He  seemed 
unusually  heavy  and  opposite  to  his  natural  character.  There 
was  about  him  a  more  ^'  staid"  manner  than  customary,  which 
leads  me  to  think  since  that  some  change  of  health,  some  cloudi- 
ness of  perspicacity,  which  affects  the  mtellect  before  it  becomes 
clearly  perceptible,  was  even  then  taking  place  in  his  constitution, 
or  he  would  have  done  then  as  of  yore,  caught  at  my  error  and 
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been  pleased  to  display  it.  His  heaviness,  I  must  again  repeat, 
struck  me  at  the  time.  He  was  not  as  active  as  usual  on  my  leaving 
him,  as  he  accompanied  me  to  the  door — showing  a  manner  and 
want  of  alertness  which  I  had  not  seen  when  I  met  him  a  short 
time  before.  In  fact,  after  I  had  passed  a  little  distance  towards 
home,  I  began  to  account  for  it  by  asking  myself  mentally  how  old 
he  was,  as  if  ^e  had  been  the  cause  of  the  change  I  imagined  I  saw 
about  him.  It  was  the  last  time  I  ever  did  see  him.  Sir  Emeison 
Tennenty  after  forty-six  yeais  of  acquaintance,  I  was  to  see  no  more. 
I  had  a  note  from  him  in  relation  to  the  topic  upon  which  we  had 
met.  In  that  he  closed  with  a  compliment  to  myself  in  the  affiur, 
that  it  would  be  too  like  e^tism  to  repeat  in  his  words,  which 
comprehended  my  ^^  high-mmdedness,"  as  he  termed  it.  It  was 
an  afiair  very  peculiar,  but  which  it  is  not  of  any  moment  to 
gratify  mere  curiosity  by  relating.  It  concerned  other  parties, 
too,  one  of  whom  was  an  individual  of  note. 

Never  were  there  two  men  of  the  ^^  Green  Island"  less  alike  than 
Wysc  and  Tennent,  and  the  third  that  might  complete  the  trio, 
before  alluded  to,  from  the  same  pleasant  island,  William  Henry 
Curran,  all  have  alike  passed  away,  as  ere  long  their  remembrances 
must  do  with  myself.  In  ability,  Tennent  was  the  least  able  of 
the  three,  but  their  native  land  need  not  have  blushed  for  either 
of  them.  Tennent's  age  was  about  midway  between  thieesoore 
and  the  period  said  to  be  allotted  as  that  to  which  man  in  general 
has  a   chance  of  attaining.     He  appeared  fully  what  men  in 

general  are  at  sixty-six.  The  most  extraordinary  change  in  re- 
ition  to  him  was  in  his  handwriting.  I  have  notes  of  his  written 
at  both  early  and  late  periods  of  our  intimacy,  and  not  the  remotest 
resemblance  exists  between  them;  to  such  an  extent,  indeed,  was 
this  the  case,  that  I  doubt  whether  it  can  be  paralleled. 

I  do  not  imagine  the  political  opinions  of  Sir  Emerson  were 
deeply  grafted  m  his  nature,  for  I  never  knew  him  violent  in 
those  he  professed.  In  fact,  I  doubt  whether  he  had  trained  his 
mind  to  any  political  colour.  He  seemed  rather  to  attain  his 
personal  objects  by  the  support  of  his  party,  than  to  view  the  field 
of  politics  with  a  broad  glance  for  the  sake  of  any  intrinsic  excel- 
lence in  this  or  in  that  particular  measure  which  is  supported  ab- 
stractedly from  the  perception  of  its  superiority.  In  action  as  a 
man  of  business  he  was  ready,  and  fulfilled  his  duties  with  dili- 
gence and  perspicacity.  Gut  off  from  existence  when  his  friends 
had  a  reasonable  ground  to  expect  its  protraction,  it  is  the  more 
painful  to  contemplate,  as  a  Spanish  wit  and  renowned  satirist  re- 
marks, though  it  strikes  us  too  seldom  from  that  feeling  which 
makes  us  repel  through  deceptive  hope  thoughts  which  are  not  of 
a  pleasant  character,  ever  crediting  that  death  is  elsewhere,  and 
not  within  ourselves. 
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Sir  EmeiaoQ  was  not  a  deep  thinker^  and  had  too  much  of  the 
impreas  of  the  mode  to  be  singular  in  his  opinions^  or,  in  other 
words,  to  think  and  act  upon  conviction  alone  where  that  convic- 
tion was  not  in  assent  with  the  mode.  He  was  not  one,  therefore, 
who  was  calculated  to  lead  upon  any  question  as  a  writer,  or  to 
act  as  a  politician.  He  was  a  man  of  the  world.  There  are  those 
yet  surviving  who  can  remember  pleasant  moments  passed  in  his 
society,  and  recal  them  not  without  regret;  for  though  by  no 
means  a  distinguished  leader  in  political  life,  in  the  social  circle, 
particularly  before  he  embarked  in  politics,  he  was  an  exceedingly 
pleasant  companion,  and  society  might  have  better  spared  a  better 
man. 

Yours  very  faithfully, 

Gtbus  Redding. 


THE  RUINED  CITIES  OF  ZULU  LAND.* 

A  GALLANT  captain  of  the  105  th  (Madras)  is  supposed,  to  the 
delectation  of  all  amateurs  of  adventure  and  sport,  to  forego  his 
hard-earned  leave,  and  spend  it  in  Zulu  Land  instead  of  England, 
shooting  elephants,  lions,  and  antelopes,  and  visiting  the  myste- 
rious ruins  of  Ophir  of  old.  The  work  is  not  one  of  mere  fiction, 
we  are  told,  as  the  materials  upon  which  it  is  founded  were  fur- 
nished to  Captain  Walmsley,  government  agent,  Zulu  frontier, 
Natal,  by  those  enterprising  German  missionaries  to  whom,  as  we 
have  previously  had  occasion  to  describe  at  length,  we  were  first 
indebted  for  a  knowledge  of  the  ruins  of  olden  times  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  country  in  question,  as  it  is  also  to  a  German  mine- 
ralogist that  we  have  been  since  indebted  for  the  discovery  of 
extensive  gold-fields  in  the  same  little  explored  regions. 

A  first  acquaintance  with  Wyzinski,  as  the  German  missionary 
is  dubbed,  is  picked  up  under  peculiar  circumstances.  A  melan- 
choly cry,  as  that  of  a  person  in  pain,  attracts  the  attention  of  the 
hunters;  guided  by  the  ominous  sound,  the  missionary  is  dis- 
covered, his  bones  being  crunched  by  the  powerful  teeth  of  two 
Uon  cubs.  Captain  Hughes,  the  supposed  hero  of  the  work,  in 
his  anxiety  to  save  him,  is  himself  tumbled  over  and  nearly  killed 
by  the  fehne  maternal.  Both,  however,  get  safely  to  camp,  and, 
despite  their  wounds,  relate  their  history  very  unconcernedly,  and 
enter  into  a  compact  to  proceed  together  to  Moselkatse  in  order 
to  obtain  his  pass  to  visit  the  ruins  of  the  Zulu  cities. 

*  The  Kuined  Cities  of  Zula  Land,  by  Hugh  MuUeneux  Walmsley,  Colonel 
Ottoman  Imperial  Army,  with  Hloat rations  by  Martinus  Kuijtenbrouwer.  Two 
Vols.    Chapman  and  Hall. 
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Together,  then,  they  proceed  up  the  valley  of  the  Limpolulo  to 
Zoutpansburgh,  a  native  kraal  on  a  spur  of  the  Drakenbu^k 
range,  where  they  had  an  interview  with  the  formidable  chieftain, 
and  obtained  his  aid  and  protection  towards  continuing  their 
journey  to  Manica.  A  chief,  Masheesh  by  name,  was  appointed 
to  accompany  them,  and  after  some  well  told  and  spirited  huntmg 
scenes,  the  tents  were  pitched  on  the  Suave  river,  in  the  coantiy 
of  the  Batonga.  Here  they  heard  of  ruins  in  a  range  of  mountains 
to  the  northwards  called  Gorongoza.  The  dreaded  tetse^fly  obliged 
them,  however,  to  part  with  the  waggons,  and  they  jproceeded 
down  the  Saba  Ouro,  or  Golden  River  in  canoes.  They  were 
thus  led  to  mounds  and  fragments  of  fallen  masonry,  the  spot 
being  tenanted  by  an  Arab  tribe.  The  ruins  were  those,  we  are 
told,  of  the  Portuguese  fort  of  Sofala,  but  the  missionary  declared 
the  stones  with  which  they  had  been  constructed  to  have  been 
brought  from  older  stone  ruins  in  the  interior. 

Returning   up   the  Golden  stream,  without,   strange  to  say, 
visiting  apparently  the  Portuguese  town  of  Sofala  on  their  way 
to  the  territory  of  Machin,  the  chief  of  Manica,  they  pitched 
their  tents  in  the  hills  of  Gorongoza  on  the  third  ailemoon.  They 
are  represented  as  being  on  these  journeys  never  in  want  of  food ; 
game,  birds,  and  fruit  indeed  abounded.     One  sportsman  sufficed 
to  supply  the  wants  of  a  dozen  persons.     The  natives,  called 
Macomb^,  brought  gold  in  quills  to  barter  for  calico.    On  the 
mountain  side  they  found  a  kind  of  cairn,  and  beside  it  lay  six 
slabs  of  stone.    Crossing  hence  the  Mahongo  river,  they  proceeded, 
at  the  invitation  of  the  natives  to  Busi,  to  a  kraal  of  Amatongis 
under  one  Umkleswa,  a  sub-chief  of  Machines.     He  was  a  villain- 
ously ugly  fellow  was  this  Umkleswa,  and  his  portrait  might  be 
said  rather  to  disGgure  than  to   adorn  the  work.      It  and  the 
portrait  of  Sgalam  are,  however,  great  ethnographical  curiosities. 
The  chief  declared  that  there  were  no  ruins  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, nothing  but  caves;  and  as  to  the  slabs  on  Gorongoza,  thej 
were,  he  said,  "  the  graves  of  those  who  served  the  white  Dian*s 
god."     His  object  was,  however,  to  deceive  them,  for  it  was  a 
superstition  among  the  Ama tongas  that  if  the  white  man  visited 
the  ruins  it  would  not  rain  for  three  years.      On  one  of  their 
hunting  excursions,  they  came,   however,  to  a  spot  where  the 
river  banks  were  clear  of  forest,  and  the  river  had  been  once 
dammed  up,  for  there  were  traces  of  masonry.    Fallen  masoniy 
also  lay  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  looking  like  masses  of  rock, 
and  scattered  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.    Two  massive  ruins  of 
pyramidal  form,  which  must  at  one  time  have   been  of  great 
height,  rose  out  of  these.     Even  now,  broken  and  fallen  as  thqr 
were,  ^e  solid  bases  only  remaining,  they  were  noble  and  imnosing* 
Part  had  come  tumbling  down,  in  one  jumbled  mass,  into  too  hii 
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of  the  river,  while  the  dwarf  acacia  and  palm  were  shooting  up 
among  the  stones,  breaking  and  disjointing  them.  Well  might 
those  who  contemplated  these  curious  reucs  in  an  unknown 
country  have  exclaimed:  "Here  are  vast  ruins  among  the  gold- 
fields  of  King  Solomon;  here  the  source  of  the  Saba  or  Golden 
River,  down  whose  stream  the  boats  of  bygone  days  floated  gold, 
cedar-wood,  and  precious  stones  f 

"  Overshadowing  the  fallen  blocks  of  stone,  the  date-tree  and 
palmyra  waved  their  fan-like  leaves.  Dense  masses  of  powerful 
creepers  crept  up  the  ruins,  rending  the  solid  masonry,  and  the 
seeds  of  the  trees  dropping  year  by  year  had  produced  a  rapid 
undergrowth,  these,  which  had  once  been  valuable  fruit-trees, 
having  degenerated  into  wild  ones.  Chaos  had,  in  a  word,  re- 
appeared, where  once  trade  and  prosperity,  order  and  regularity 
reigned." 

A  closer|ezamination  showed  that  the  whole  mass  appeared  at 
one  time  to  have  been  encircled  by  a  wall  now  fallen,  but  the 
entrances  to  which  could  be  distinctly  traced.  A  crowd  of  half- 
fallen  passages  led  away  to  right  and  left,  terminating  in  what 
appeared  to  be  a  court-yard,  in  which  were  the  remains  of  pillars 
of  stone.  No  mortar  of  any  kind  had  been  used,  the  massive 
stones  fitting  into  one  another  exactly.  A  temple  or  palace,  the 
missionary  remarked,  had  stood  upon  a  kind  of  platform  of 
masonry,  with  steps  leading  up  to  it.  Standing  on  this  platform, 
they  conld  make  out  below  them  a  maze  of  crumbled  galleries  and 
court-yards;  and  wherever  the  eye  could  penetrate,  mounds  of 
fallen  masonry  cropped  up  amidst  the  dense  forest  growth.  The 
vast  ruin  itself  was,  however,  a  shapeless  mass,  being  utterly 
broken  and  defaced.  The  top  of  the  mound  was  overgrown  by 
bush,  interlaced  with  creeping  plants,  and  a  way  could  only  be 
obtained  by  using  knives. 

The  missionary  felt  for  a  moment  dispirited.  **  The  day-dream 
of  my  life  realised,"  he  exclaimed,  "  1  stand  among  the  ruined 
cities  of  old ;  but  where  they  begin,  or  where  they  end,  I  know 
not.  The  forest  has  re-asserted  her  old  rights,  torn  from  her  by 
the  hand  of  civilisation.  Look  where  yon  will,  there  is  nothing 
to  be  seen  but  broken  mounds  and  tottering  walls;  it  would 
require  a  brigade  of  men  and  years  of  work  to  clear  these  ruins." 

Finding  a  ruined  chamber,  they  penetrated  within,  bats  in  vast 
numbers  coming  sweeping  along,  raising,  as  they  did  so,  a  fine 
dust,  which  was  nearly  blinding.  Here  they  found  a  worn 
arabesque  representing  the  process  of  maize  grinding,  as  also 
carvings  representing  serpents,  birds,  and  beasts  of  uncouth  form, 
but  there  were  not  any  remains  of  a  purely  Egyptian  character — a 
statement  which,  in  as  far  as  these  ruins  are  concerned,  is  totally 
opposed  to  what  has  been  said  of  others. 
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In  rear  of  the  ruins  rose  the  slopes  of  the  Malopopo  hilk,  and 
leading  in  that  direction  was  a  kind  of  passage  through  a  lower 
range,  the  river  flowing  in  .the  middle.  On  each  side  rose  the 
rocks,  scarped  down  towards  the  bed  of  the  stream,  from  which 
coal  was  cropping  out.  There  were  several  caves  in  this  cutting, 
and  close  to  the  entrance  to  one  of  these  were  two  colodsal  carvings. 
Each  represented  the  figure  of  a  nearly  naked  warrior,  holding  two 
spears  in  his  hand,  but  having  no  shields — ^in  this  differing  from 
tne  present  race.  The  faces  of  these  figures  seemed  of  an  Arab 
type.  There  was  no  trace  of  door,  but  some  broken  remains  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  entrance  had  once  been  walled  up,  while 
close  by  lay  a  slab  of  stone  bearing  a  tracing  on  it  of  the  figure  of 
the  African  elephant. 

This  accidental  discovery  of  the  ruins  by  the  Europeans  was 
deeply  resented  by  the  natives.  The  hideously  ugly  Amatongas, 
witn  their  enormous  mouths,  woolly  hair,  and  receding  foreheads, 
threatened  them  with  death,  and  capital  punishment  was  only 
deferred  until  they  had  been  dragged  before  Kumalayu,  the 
sorcerer  of  the  tribe.  But  here  we  fear  we  are  treading  on  fiction, 
and  shall  therefore  tread  lightly.  Their  lives  were  ultimately 
spared,  but  only  at  the  expense,  it  is  related,  of  an  auto  da  it  of 
an  unfortunate  Hottentot  attendant.  Before  starting  for  the 
Zambesi,  they  learnt  that  there  were  gold-fields  between  the  hills 
of  the  Matopo  and  the  more  distant  Zouga  Mountains.  At  last 
fifteen  Amatonga  warriors  conducted  them  to  within  sight  of  the 
Portuguese  fort  of  Senna,  but  they  were  not  destined  to  part  with- 
out sundry  attempts  at  robbery  and  murder. 

This  is,  however,  all  we  have  about  the  ruined  cities  of  the 
Zulu  Land,  and  well  may  the  author  say  in  his  preface,  ^The 
country  traversed  by  the  daring  men,  whose  adventures  are  related 
in  the  following  pages,  is  still  to  be  explored.  The  ruins  of  the 
fort  of  Sofala,  even  now,  lie  buried  in  the  sand,  on  the  beach  of 
the  far  away  Indian  Ocean.  The  Ajrabs  still  search  there  for  the 
smelted  lumps  of  gold,  buried  or  lost  by  those  of  whose  existence 
no  other  trace  remains. 

^'  The  mysterious  slabs  still  exist,  encrusted  with  the  dirt  and 
grime  of  ages,  on  the  mountain  land  of  Gorongoza,  and  should 
my  tale  induce  any  adventurous  spirit  to  make  an  attempt  to  clear 
away  the  veil  of  mystery  which  yet  shrouds  the  remains  of  the 
Ruined  Cities  of  Zulu  Land,  I  can  only  refer  him  to  Captain 
Walmsley,  from  whom  the  primary  information  contained  herein 
was  first  gleaned,  before  whom  the  mbsionary's  depositions  were 
made,  and  who  for  more  than  fifteen  years  of  his  life  has  well  and 
honourably  filled  the  difficult  and  dangerous  position  of  govern- 
ment agent,  magistrate,  and  resident  on  the  wild  frontier  of  nnge 
Zulu  Land." 
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The  discovery  of  gold  in  the  land  in  question  will  most  probably 
do  more  in  a  few  years  towards  openinfi^  it  to  Europeans  than  any 
amount  of  missionary  intrepidity  or  spirit  of  adventure  on  the  part 
of  travellers  or  sportsmen.  It  has  been  said  that  the  diggings  are 
utterly  exhausted  by  previous  workers,  from  the  Israelites  and 
Egyptians  down  to  the  Portuguese.  But  this  is  not  likely,  and  it 
would  require  greater  intimacy  with  the  resources  of  the  country 
to  establish  such  a  fact  than  was  requisite  to  determine  the  existence 
there  of  old  gold-washings  and  of  actual  gold  in  situ. 

The  country  once  opened,  it  will  soon  be  peopled,  for  it  possesses 
an  admirable  climate  and  wonderful  resources  beyond  its  gold- 
fields. 

''How  strange,"  said  Hughes,  on  first  penetrating  into  the 
country  after  the  first  interview  with  Moselkatse,  "  that  a  land  so 
beautifully  situated,  and  so  temperate  in  its  climate,  should  be  so 
sparsely  populated  and  so  utterly  uncultivated !" 

*'  It  won  t  remain  so  long,"  replied  the  missionary.  "  Natal  is 
a  sugar  and  coffee-producing  country,  and  that  of  the  Zulus  must 
follow.  Both  possess  the  inestimable  advantage  of  being  perfectly 
healthy  for  human  beings;  the  soil  is  abundantly  fertile,  and  the 
land  is  intersected  by  rivers." 

*'  You  are  speaking  about  Natal,  but  what  about  this  part  of  the 
country?" 

**  Between  the  coastrland  and  the  Drakenburgh  range  every 
variety  of  tropical  and  European  productions  can  be  cultivated, 
from  the  pineapple  to  the  gooseberry,  and  I  have  seen  wheat,  too, 
unequalled  in  size  and  quality,  grown  near  where  we  now  are." 

''  I  thought,"  repliea  Hughes,  "  that  wherever  the  sugar-cane 
prospers  the  climate  is  unhealthy." 

'*  The  single  exception  is  that  of  Natal.  The  pasture-land  is 
eminently  adapted  for  sheep,  and  nothing  but  capital  is  required — 
capital  and  labour.  As  we  go  more  north  towards  the  Zambesi, 
the  nature  of  the  land  alters. ' 

The  colonization  of  Zulu  Land  by  industrious  Hollanders  or 
adventurous  Britons,  or  by  others,  may,  in  our  present  state  of 
knowledge  of  the  country  and  its  resources,  be  fairly  set  down  as 
a  mere  question  of  time. 
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A  NOVEL. 

XXL 

THB  TORT  TRIXrMTB. 

Sir  Jacob  Pawkes,  of  Tofts  Hall,  of  Capton,  Lipton,  and 
Slipton,  baronet!  Did  the  last  word,  meaning  petty  baron, 
express  the  man  ?  Par  from  it ;  but  the  title  was  no  fault  of 
his,  though  he  had  to  bear  it,  for  it  was  hereditaiy. 

Baronet  that  he  was,  he  was  nevertheless  a  grand  seigneur,  a 
magnate  of  the  land ;  one  who  entertained  royalty  on  easy  terms, 
and  set  it  down  to  whist.  His  pheasants  on  one  estate  alone  were 
revered  by  a  hundred  tenants ;  his  studs  boasted  hors^  of  lineage, 
several  of  them  of  sufRcient  value  to  found  a  race.  He  was  not 
the  man  to  contest  a  rotten  borough  for  nothing ;  he  would  at 
least  do  it  for  his  party,  and  stir  up  those  great  prindplesr- 
liberty,  equality,  and  fnitemity — that  cause  revolutions  to  ML 
Who  so  well  adapted  as  he  to  explain  that  all  men  were  equal  in 
the  eye  of — anything  blind — say  the  law  ?  and  that  was  the  party 
cry.  The  Liberals  taught  it,  and  tried  in  the  end  to  rectify  their 
error,  without  reclaiming  more  than  one-third  of  it,  for  the  peo]Je 
took  the  liberty  to  retain  the  equality,  and  to  throw  the  fratemitr 
to  the  do^s.  The  revolution  was  thus  only  partial,  for  it  was  at 
least  as  nrmly  established  is  ever,  that  no  man  should  care  a  fig 
for  his  neighbour. 

The  number  who  found  it  advantageous  to  fraternise  tempo- 
rarily with  Sir  Jacob  Pawkes,  was  larger  than  could  have  been 
expected,  considering ;  for  they  risked  their  holdings,  while  Ur. 
A'Court  had  strict  injunctions  not  to  bribe  a  single  man,  and  to 
limit  the  usual  honorarium  to  ten  pounds  a  head.  In  this  dutr 
— unlike  W.  Uptilt — ^he  kept  himself  clear  of  extreme  penakr; 
nay,  he  was  for  reversing  it,  for  if  any  asked  more,  he  told  them, 
summarily,  to  be  hanged. 

Mr.  Wynn  was,  of  course,  widely  canvassed.  Both  parties 
offered  to  stand  for  him,  but  the  Tories  became  his  godfathers  in 
the  end.  He  did  not  manage  badly  at  all,  for  it  was  his  principie 
to  settle  all  his  little  accounts  at  the  same  time,  so  it  would  look 
invidious  to  pay  only  part ;  and,  on  that  ground — ^his  taxes  not 
being  settled — he  must  put  off  all  his  payments  till  the  next 
quarter,  owing  to  circuinstances  over  which  he  had  no  contioL 
He  could  not,  therefore,  tender  his  vote,  the  election  occaniog  so 
inopportunely.     Sir  Jacob  thought  it  a  pity  to  deprive  his  opfo- 
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nents  of  bo  rare  a  chance ;  he  declined^  therefore^  to  contest  Wynn 
any  longer. 

It  cost  Uptilt  a  good  round  sum  to  square  accounts  with  the 
rector. 

Johnny  Prentis  was  not  able  to  keep  clear  of  rows ;  he  could 
not  deter  his  boys  from  finding  the  boroughmongers  m  iaces,  to 
the  great  distortion  of  their  own,  and  they  were  repaid  in  names 
not  less  ugly.  It  did  not  lead  instantly  to  blows,  and  to  fill  up 
the  interval  the  opposition  set  up  a  shout  of  triumph  very  much 
as  if  the  election  had  already  ended  in  their  favour,  and  was  met 
by  counter-jeers.  This  enraged  Tubal,  John  Prentis's  right  hand 
boy^  who  was  proverbial  for  his  hostility,  and  he  certainly  did 
then  what  few  have  achieved,  he  struck  the  enemy's  flag  for  him, 
it  being,  as  was  observed  at  the  time,  an  honoured  custom  in  war 
to  strike  your  own  if  it  must  be  struck  at  all.  This  gross  insult 
liad  scarcely  been  ofiered,  when  churchwarden  Scagarack,  heading 
the  loyal  party  of  Vane  and  De  Cashier,  and  holding  their 
emblazoned  banners  alofl,  approached  the  minor  fray  with  his 
myrmidons;  at  the  same  minute  Shadrack  came  up  with  the 
liberals,  bearing  the  arms  of  Sir  Jacob  Fawkes,  when  with  un- 
exampled coolness  he  thrust  his  flagstaff  up  to  its  hilt  through 
those  of  the  members,  thus  impaling  the  arras  of  all  parties,  and 
with  unforeseen  irony  extemporising  a  union  jack  out  of  their 
remains.  The  fruits  of  this  imion  were  three  lively  cheers,  all 
doing  well,  until  Giles,  who  was  John  Prentis^s  left  hand  boy, 
threw  a  stone.  On  this  Huckaback  recoiled  on  the  recusant  chapel- 
warden  of  the  Hollow,  and  credibly  informed  himself  that  he  had 
got  a  broken  nose.  He  ra^d  at  the  news,  and  would  have  im- 
perilled tlie  first  life  he  laid  hands  on  had  not  two  stray  stones  at 
the  moment  starred  his  eyes.  In  his  blind  foiy  he  surrounded  a 
body  of  boys,  and  tore  their  jackets  limb  from  limb,  leaving  only 
the  sons  of  the  clergy  to  run  and  tell  the  tale. 

Sir  Jacob,  as  a  sporting  man,  was  highly  amused  at  the  report 
of  all  that  had  happened,  and  Shadrack,  not  uninstructed  |py 
Nelson,  and  upwards,  gave  an  account  of  John  Prentis  that  won 
him  golden  opinions  and  his  spurs,  in  the  baronet^s  esteem.  The 
boy's  achievements  were  the  theme  of  the  evening  at  the  New 
Inn,  where  the  liberals  dined  with  their  candidate.  Young 
Fawkes  was  not  less  pleased  to  hear  the  boy's  praises  than  was 
his  father,  and  suggested  that  it  was  wrong  to  leave  so  promising 
a  lad  in  that  borough  to  rot. 

^^  Let  us  get  him  to  Prosody's  at  Chiltem,  that  is  the  school 
for  such  a  fellow,"  said  Mr.  Fawkes.  Not  that  there  was  time 
to  discuss  such  a  proposition  at  an  election  dinner. 

The  room  was  well  filled ;  many  were  admirers  rather  than 
voters,  and  many  were  tenants  firom  the  estates  adjacent  belonging 
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to  Sir  Jacob  Fawkes.  In  those  days  and  on  less  exciting  oocft- 
sions  men  did  not  return  home  after  dinner  as  long  as  there  ins 
a  table  left  oji  its  legs  to  fall  under.  Shadrack,  among  othen, 
had  taken  in  more  wine  than  he  could  conveniently  stow  away  in 
his  hold,  and  his  vessel  went  down  with  a  loud  mccup.  It  wis 
sink  or  swim  generally,  but  strange  to  relate  the  heads  swam,  die 
mouths  being  above  water,  and  the  bodies  sanL 

Shadrack  went  to  the  top  of  the  table  when  Sir  Jacob  Fawkes 
retired,  and  carried  away  by  his  speech  reached  the  sandy  bottom 
in  due  course.  He  must  have  dreamt  that  he  had  come  to  him- 
self, for  like  a  man  not  at  all  fresh  he  got  up  again,  reeled  to  the 
bar,  and  putting  his  head  under  the  tap  had  sense  enough  to  torn 
it  on,  under  the  very  natural  idea  that  it  was  water. 

He  had  taken  a  cold  porter  douche,  and  it  worked  fitvouraUy, 
enabling  him  to  resume  drink.  He  was  in  fact  fresh  enough 
then  to  preach  bits  of  sermon,  and  to  illustrate  them  by  drawing 
a  cork  over  the  table  as  he  twaddled  on.  It  was  very  excusable, 
yet  one  or  two  eyes  winked  at  their  own  risk  and  at  each  other 
across  the  table,  without  comment,  and  sipped  their  wine,  as 
much  as  to  say  that  Shadrack  had  had  enougn. 

Whether  his  wine  was  drugged  or  not  may  be  a  question,  but 
certain  it  is  that  the  next  day,  when  the  town-crier  stood  ringing 
his  bell  at  the  door  of  the  town-hall,  and  at  the  last  minute  cried 
out,  "  If  any  elector  of  this  town  or  port  wish  to  tender  his  vote 
let  him  now  come  forward,''  Shadrack  had  not  appeared.  Still 
he  was  forthcoming,  but  it  required  six  legs  to  bear  him  along, 
his  own  being  the  middle  pair,  and  so  little  cdBScient  that  he  looked 
as  if  he  was  pairing  off.  He  was,  however,  coaxed  up  to  the 
poll,  and  told  to  give  his  vote. 

''  I  vote,"  said  he,  as  he  dropped  his  head — "I  vote,"  pur- 
sued he,  raising  it,  or  rather  his  eyes,  ^^  for  Sir  Jacob  of 
Cup-^" 

They  asked  him  again,  and  he  repeated  the  same  words  rather 
angrily. 

They  gave  him  a  third  chance,  by  way  oi^  fair  play. 

^^  Hic-cup  !"  said  he ;  when  he  began  to  struggle. 

It  was  of  no  consequence,  for  the  Tories  had  nine  votes  out  of 
ten.  If  it  had  been  a  hard  run,  Shadrack,  who  was  the  Opposi- 
tion, would  have  lost  the  race.  As  it  was,  he  did  not  consider 
that  there  had  been  fair  play,  therefore  he  threw  his  vote  into 
Chancery,  where  it  remains  to  the  present  hour.  , 

There  was  another  dinner  both  at  the  New  Lm  and  at  the 
^^  Old  Tree."  MM.  Vane  and  De  Cashier  made  speeches,  and  thqr 
were  certainly  magnanimous  ones ;  they  expressed  their  entire 
forgiveness  of  those  who  had  voted  for  their  rival. 

Sir  Jacob  Fawkes  was  foremost  in  offering  the  suooeaafiil  can- 
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didates  his  congratulations,  for  lie  was  safe  enough  himself  at  his 
own  rotten  borough  of  Chi  Item ;  and  all  three  finitemised. 

W.  Uptilt  was  observed  to  whisper  a  word  in  Mr.  L.  S.  De 
Cashier's  ear;  the  latter  on  this  observed  to  Mr.  Vane  as 
follows : 

"  By-the-by,  W.   Up reminds  me" — for  so  they  called 

him  for  brevity — "  that  we  have  not  seen  poor  Twisleton  :  sup- 
pose we  take  a  look  at  him  before  we  leave." 

"  I  am  very  glad  that  you  mentioned  it,"  replied  Mr.  Vans 
Twisleton  Vane,  looking  at  his  watch.  "We  shall  have  time 
while  they  put-to  the  horses." 

Thus  ended  the  battle  of  the  factions. 

The  members,  were  off,  the  postilion  cracked  his  whip ;  it 
sounded  like  a  farewell  threat. 

Sir  Jacob  Fawkes  lagged  behind,  for  he  had.  a  sensation  at  his 
breast  that  might  possibly  be  relieved  by  a  day  longer  at  the  sea 

"  What  shaU  we  do  about  that  boy  ?"  said  John  Fawkes  at  the 
breakfasi-table  the  morning  after  the  poll. 

"I  was  thinking,"  replied  the  baronet,  as  he  deliberately 
stirred  his  tea. 

"What  sort  of  a  woman  is  the  mother?"  asked  the  youth, 
gaily. 

"  You  would  like  her,'*  said  the  baronet,  taking  a  sip. 

"Young?" 

"  Very." 

"  Pretty  ?" 

"Very." 

"What  sort  of  style?'' 

"  Rather  exceptional." 

"  Classical,  then  ?" 

"  No,  it  is  independent  of  rules." 

"  Mathematical,  perhaps  ?" 

"  No,  it  cannot  be  compassed." 

"  She  must  be  a  wonder,  then  !" 

"  By  Jove !"  replied  Sir  Jacob,  "  she  has  not  her  likeness,  and 
any  lucky  artist  who  should  paint  her  would  go  down  to  posterity 
with  as  much  ease  as  she  descends  a  staircase  I" 

Mr.  Stewart's  policy  had  triumphed ;  he  knew  his  man.  The 
astute  lawyer  had  not  once  doubted  that  a  meeting,  as  if  by  acci- 
dent, between  Sir  Jacob  and  the  lovely  client  would  better  pro- 
mote her  interests  than  eloquence,  justice,  or  law.  He  knew  the 
heart  of  the  baronet  to  be  chivalrous  and  susceptible,  his  whole 
nature  to  be  generous.  Let  him  see  her  to  advantage  only  once, 
he  could  never  be  anything  but  her  friend.  On  the  other  hand, 
had  he  been  brought  into  relation  with  her  as  one  who  without 
reasonable  proofs  asserted  claims,  and  those  of  no  little  import, 
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her  very  beauty  might  engender  prejudice  in  his  mind|  and  iire- 
trievably  injure  her ;  for  the  blandishments  of  women  were  too 
often  played  off  as  innocence  when,  in  truth,  they  were  all  tiiat 
was  left  to  guilt. 

Mr.  Stewart,  trained  in  a  hard  school,  had  yet  felt,  with  almost 
poetic  fervour,  that  no  man  possessed  of  the  sentiment  of  great- 
ness, unless  previously  awakened  to  suspicion,  or  other  agitating 
influences  that  interrupt  the  workings  of  nature  and  warn  the 
will  against  being  good,  could  hear  £at  voice,  could  witness  the 
graces  of  a  woman  perfect  to  behold,  without  some  desire  to  seire 
her  with  fidelity,  without  some  longing  to  take  part  in  gratifjing 
the  wishes  of  her  soul.  It  was  no  weak  plot  to  entrap  ano^er, 
but  only  to  give  fair  play  to  nature. 

In  his  brief  interview  with  Mrs.  Prentis  Sir  Jacob  Fawkesluui 
been  deeply  moved ;  thanks  to  her  simplicity,  he  had  penetrated 
her  admirable  character  at  a  glance.  If  he  had  not  been  a  good 
man,  he  might  have  eiicoura^ed  those  discreditable  emotimis 
whose  beginning  is  neither  in  nonour  nor  dishonour,  and  whose 
end  is  unscrupulous.  But  he  was  worthy  of  his  position  as  a 
father,  and  had  he  not  conceived  an  almost  passionate  fondness 
for  her  son  he  might  never  have  seen  her  more.  As  it  was,  he 
had  absented  himself  from  her,  that  before  seeing  her  again  he 
might  have  leisure  for  reflection  and  time  to  encase  his  heart  in 
the  safeguards  of  honour. 

So  far,  then,  Mr.  Stewart's  foresight  Was  clear,  and  his  pur- 
pose achieved ;  but  it  had  not  been  revealed  to  him  with  equal 
distinctness  that  John  Prentis  was  to  be  the  victor. 

xxn. 

THE  CLOCK  OP  lOBTUNE. 

^^  Nothing  has  given  me  such  sincere  pleasure  for  a  long  time 
past  as  I  feel  in  becoming  acquainted  with  you  and  your  son;  it  is 
more  than  a  recompense  for  the  dulness  of  that  hopeless  contest 
As  for  your  boy,  I  do  not  know  how  it  is,  for  I  am  not  giv«n  to 
indulge  in  fancies,  but  he  has  won  my  heart,  %nd,  to  tell  jrott  the 
plain  truth,  he  must  be  mine !  Keep  him  here^  and  he  is  lo6t. 
Now  excuse  me;  at  Chiltern,  close  to  Tofts  Hall^  where  mj 
family  spends  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  we  have  the  best 
grammar  school  in  England;  it  is  acknowledged  to  be  so.  You 
must  have  heard  of  Dr.  Prosody,  our  head-master;  he  educated 
my  son,  and  his  predecessor  educated  me.  What  I  ask  of  you,  as 
a  favour,  is  to  send  him  there ;  we  can  then  have  him  coostantly 
at  the  hall." 

In  these  words  Sir  Jacob  Fawkes  addressed  Mrs.  Prentis  at  hi>~ 
second  and  last  visit  to  her  at  Northport. 
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With  tears  on  her  eyelashes^  with  a  wann  sigh  that  Would  have 
turned  a  cherry  ripe,  with  looks  of  motherly  love  that  would  have 
softened  it  to  the  stone,  Mary  Prentis  was  for  a  few  moments 
unable  to  reply.  She  mistrusted  her  voice  and  the  emotions  over 
whose  gentle  swell  it  ({uivered  like  a  timid  bird  of  song.  Her 
conscience  whispered  to  her  like  a  friend  whom  she  loved,  told 
her  to  think  of  the  time  to  come  when  what  she  now  spoke  would 
be  remembered. 

''  If  I  could  tell  you  all  you  would  not  be  surprised  at  the  grati- 
tude that  prompts  me  to  accept  your  offer,  dear  sir ;  but  let  me 
ask  one  question  before  I  decide — ^is  it  made  on  account  of  any 
seeming  interest  that  I  may  have  shown  in  your  favour  during  the 
election?" 

^'  It  would  be  untrue  were  I  to  say  it  was;  such  things  are  too 
common;  they  leave  a  pleasant  impressioui  and  there  tne  matter 
ends." 

^^But  is  it  because  my  son  has  taken  his  childish  part  in  your 
favour?" 

^'  Had  he  not  come  out  as  he  did  perhaps  I  might  not  have 
known  him,  but  any  other  boy  might  have  played  the  same  game 
without  riveting  my  attention  and  winninff  my  love" 

Mary  Prentis  was  unable  to  reply,  for  the  effort  it  had  cost  her 
to  say  thus  much  had  agitated  her,  the  power  of  speech  deserted 
her. 

Sir  Jacob  resumed :  ^'  I  wish  to  be  of  use  to  the  boy  for  whom 
myself  and  my  children  have  conceived  a  strange  regard.  You 
must  not  thwart  us;  I  see  a  manl^  character  in  the  bud.  There 
is  daring  in  his  conduct,  openness  m  his  words;  with  these  qualities 
it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  me  if  I  could  have  a  hand  in  making 
him  the  man  he  should  be." 

The  true  interpretation  of  all  this  was,  that  the  qualities  enume- 
rated by  the  baronet  were  his  own ;  and  they  were  stamped  on  a 
face  that  had  features  so  like  his  child's^  that  his  love  was  won 
naturally,  that  is,  by  stealth! 

'^  He  shall  have  a  gun  when  he  is  a  little  older,"  continued  Sir 
Jacob. 

The  heart  of  the  Inother,  recovering  from  the  agitation  it  had 
sustained,  rang  at  the  last  confirming  words  with  a  prolonged  joy* 

"  You  do  not  quite  refuse?" 

"  How  could  I?"  answered  Mary. 

^^  Done !  *^  exclaimed  Sir  Jacob,  with  the  glorious  laugh.  His 
whole  character  was  in  the  sound. 

Mary  heard  the  word ;  it  was  as  if  the  clock  of  fortune  had 
struck  One,  and  filled  an  empire  with  its  thrill  I 

^^  You  are  a  brave  woman  to  part  with  him.  I  admire  your 
courage  and  self-denial,"  said  the  baronet,  warmly. 

2p2 
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**Ye9,  Heaven  has  left  me  both,"  said  Mary,  with  a  sadness 
that  startled  her  hearer. 

<^  It  is  no  boast,**  continued  she,  abstractedly,  and  with  a  soft'- 
ness  rare  even  in  her  sex. 

'^  It  was  I  who  said  so,  not  yourself,"  said  Sir  Jacob,  blandly; 
*^  and  you  have  only  one  motive——** 

<<Love !  '*  she  exclaimed,  with  melting  eyes,  whose  glimmer  was 
like  the  opal  clouded  in  its  own  beauty. 

^'  We  have  all  some  trial  or  another,**  said  the  baronet.  ''  Cheer 
up,  dear  lady;  and  if  you  ever  want  a  friend,  there  will  be  one  in 
reserve.** 

'^  But  it  distresses  me  to  reflect  that  I  may  be  taking  advantage 
of  your  goodness,**  said  Mary ;  ^*  for  you  are  performing  a  greater 
act  of  kindness  than  you  yourself  are  aware  of.'* 

'^  So  much  the  better,**  replied  Sir  Jacob.  ^^  Do  not  let  that 
stand  in  your  way.'* 

^  Perhaps  I  ou^ht  to  tell  you  why,  but  I  dai^  not,"  said  Maiy. 

*^  Nor  do  I  desire  to  hear ;  it  is  enough  for  me  that  the  lad  is  a 
gentleman,  and  as  I  profess  to  be  one  myself,  why  we  may  take 
the  rest  on  good  faith.** 

^'  Let  me  tell  you  thus  much:  though  deserted,  he  is^of  gentle, 
nay,  almost  of  noble,  birth.** 

''We  are  off  this  afternoon  to  Tofts  Hall,**  interposed  Sir 
Jacob.    ''  Shall  we  take  him  with  us?** 

''  Not  so  soon — ^not  quite  so  soon,"  murmured  Mary,  in  a  sort 
of  dream. 

''  You  cannot  like  parting  with  him  so  suddenly;  that  I  am  not 
surprised  at.** 

ohe  scarce  heard  the  words,  but  dreamed  on  and  wandered. 

''  I  think  now,"  said  the  baronet,  ''you  had  better  let  him  come 
at  once,"  for  ho  mistook  her  reverie  for  hesitation. 

"  My  mother  is  sick;  when  she  recovers  I  will  bring  the  child, 
and  place  him  myself  at  the  school." 

The  baronet  respected  her  resolution,  bidding  her  remember 
that  he  should  hold  her  fast  to  her  word. 

The  end  was  gained — could  it  be  said  fairly?  Perhaps  with  as 
much  candour  as  was  wise ;  more  on  her  part  than  was  within  the 
limit  of  her  licence.  Still  a  march  had  been  stolen  on  events,  the 
opportuni^  had  been  devised  by  the  strategist,  and  its  fruits  were 
forced.  Genius  is  permitted  to  govern  by  such  means,  bat  its 
triumphs  are  often  checked,  or  it  would  be  rampant  and  ride 
rough-shod  over  the  deluded.  The  nemesis  may  descend  on  those 
who  are  not  the  plotters ;  they  who  reap  the  harvest  sown  for  them 
in  the  dark  must  take  the  evil  with  the  good. 

And  now  it  is  to  be  told  with  sorrow  that  the  tax  had  to  ks 
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paid  by  her  who  derived  benefit  from  this  important  issue  of  her 
residence  at  Northport,  and  of  the  long  wished-for  dissolution !  It 
was  a  rate  levied  on  the  affections;  in  a  word,  it  was  the  rate  of 
mortality — ^not  a  poor  one,  but  one  of  heavy  returns.  It  was 
issued  every  autumn  from  those  salt  marshes,  and  was  demanded 
of  many  to  make  up  a  little  sum.  There  was  no  kneading  of 
pockets,  and  telling  it  to  call  again!  It  was  an  epidemic;  those 
who  incurred  it  paid  the  debt  of  nature,  and  were  called  victims; 
and  that  to  a  certain  extent  was  true. 

Mrs.  Fair&x,  though  not  piquante,  still  kind  and  religious,  was 
carried  off*  by  this  fever  in  her  prime,  with  unspeakable  troubles  in 
her  heart;  not,  however,  .without  hearing  the  happy  tidings  of  hope 
from  her  daughter's  lips,  that  Johnny  had  found  the  friend  he 
needed. 

She  was  the  first  victim;  and  her  end  should  have  been  a 
solemn  warning  to  others  who  laughed  all  day  long  in  taverns  for 
a  week,  to  commemorate  their  recent  triumph.  To  them  the 
native  typhus  might  almost  have  been  thought  to  come  as  a  joke; 
they  had  no  other  care  than  to  drink  and  be  merry,  many  still 
having  their  bribes  imchanged  in  the  pockets  when  they  fell 
sick  and  died;  the  tens  and  twenties  reserved  as  an  endow- 
ment for  neighbours,  though  fraternity  had  been  given  to  the 
doffs. 

Next  amongst  this  class  of  victims  was  mine  host;  he  died -deli- 
rious with  an  hurrah,  respected  by  all  who  knew  him.     (R.  I,  P.) 

fiut  not  to  be  diverted  from  a  truer  sorrow,  let  us  return  t(> 
where  hearts  were  divided  that  had  never  before  beat  apart.  Such 
grief  as  Mary  Prentis  had  to  pass  through  is  not  convulsive,  it  has 
not  its  relief  in  the  sob  and  the  tear;  it  paralyses  the  mind,  and 
puts  nature  into  a  suit  of  mourning.  What  was  the  hope  now 
that  had  so  lately  glowed?  It  was  in  ashes;  a  hurricane  had 
swept  over  its  remains.  Hope!  could  that  emotion  return?  It 
might  live  again,  but  where  was  the  light  that  it  had  shed  over  a 
morrow  that  brought  death ! 

Those  who  exist  for  novelty  may  prefer  a  new  sorrow  to  an  old, 
a  fresh  condolence  to  the  forgotten  one,  and  the  happy  release  to 
the  lingering  disease.  Let  them  prosper  in  the  crapes  of  fashion 
with  their  polished  jets ;  let  them  weep  with  onyx  eyes !  But  as 
a  single  death  to  the  thinking  is  the  end  of  all  mankind,  so  is  it  to 
the  living  the  end  of  time  itself;  the  joys  of  life  stop  suddenly,  and 
the  curtain  of  night  descends. 

Tet  children  have  a  strange  idea  of  death,  it  does  not  paralyse, 
it  excites  their  souls.  Johnny  was  led  by  his  mother  into  the 
blinded  chamber  to  look  on  saintly  features,  and  a  coffin,  the  un- 
horsed chariot  of  death.  The  white  steeds  and  the  impatient  soul 
that  sped  them  on  were  gone;  having  outstripped  the  sun  in  his 
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race,  and  borne  an  immortal  to  the  realms  of  bliBB,  they  weie 
browsing  quietly  on  the  plains  of  heaven. 

It  was  a  strange  idea ;  its  duration  a  moment,  when  it  was  re- 
placed. 

He  conceived  that  he  was  admitted  to  a  glimpse  of  eternal 
concerns.  Their  mode  of  business  and  the  scale  on  which  they 
were  conducted  bewildered  him.  The  foreign  correspondence,  so 
to  say,  of  earth  with  the  other  world ;  the  summons,  the  departure, 
the  journey  afar,  he  had  not  before  conceived  a  transaction  so  vast 
and  awful. 

It  was  a  strange  idea;  ita  duration  a  moment,  when  he  felt  sick, 
turned  faint  and  pale.  The  room  turned  round;  was  the  office 
where  these  marvels  were  settled  about  to  be  whirled  away? 

His  mother  caught  him  in  her  arms  and  bore  him  from  the 
chamber. 

Nancy  placed  him  on  a  sofa  at  the  open  window,  sprinkled  him 
with  water,  put  hartshorn  to  his  nose,  and  he  revived. 

'^  Yesterday,"  said  he  to  the  adoring  Nancy,  who  could  have 
wept  at  the  paleness  that  overspread  his  brow,  '^  yesterday  I  was 
on  the  eve  of  a  journey;  I  thought  it  was  a  long  way  to  Tofti 
Hall ;  what  must  it  seem  then  on  the  eve  of  a  journey  beyond  the 
tomb?" 

.  Nancy  did  not  appear  to  like  that  strange  idea,  and  put  a  stop 
to  its  duration  by  asking  him  to  take  a  walk,  and  they  went  oat 
together ;  by  this  means  her  object  to  refresh  and  divert  him  was 
kpcomplished.  They  were  out  on  the  Crouch  and  in  the  fields  for 
two  hours,  when  it  was  time  to  return  to  dinner. 

The  cloth  was  laid,  and  a  chair  placed  at  the  table ;  he  was  to 
dine  alone.  A  hare  was  brought  in,  because  it  was  a  dish  that  he 
used  to  like,  but  it  was  at  a  time  when  he  ate  it  in  forgetfulnenof 
the  &ct  that  it  had  once  been  alive.  He  glanced  at  it,  saw  it 
prick  its  crisp  ears,  it  challenged  his  imagination  in  the  race  of 
death.  It  was  ready  for  a  start  to  be  pursued  by  invisible  huoteis, 
then  in  full  chase  was  burnt  alive  as  it  crossed  the  blazing  heath. 
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This  is  precisely  the  kind  of  work  which  is  wanted  in  regard 
to  those  strange  antipodal  islands,  and  still  stranger  people,  yclept 
Japanese.  We  have  had  enough  for  the  time  being  of  the  past 
history,  mythology,  and  ethnology  of  these  hybrid  Mongols,  and 
of  the  inland  seas  and  towns,  the  features,  the  scenery,  and  the 
vegetation  of  the  country.  Without  being  so  learned  and  de- 
tailed OS  old  Kampfer  and  Thunberg,  M.  de  Chassiron  has  filled 
up  a  void  by  his  admirable  illustrations,  and  Alcock,  Oliphant, 
and  Fortune  have  brought  information  down  to  a  late  period. 
Messrs.  Jephson  and  Elmhirst  carry  on  the  history  to  our  own 
day,  and  a  remarkable  history  it  is,  where  a  country  is,  from  being 
brought  into  contact  with  Europe  and  America,  going  through 
the  throes  of  a  double  struggle,  one  against  pressure  from  without, 
the  other  from  the  gradual  overthrow  of  the  feudal  system  within. 
Whether  a  Richelieu  will  arise  in  the  shape  of  some  modern 
Taikun  to  ab^tp  the  pride  of  semi-independent  Daimos,  and  sub- 
ject the  provinces  to  their  legitimate  emperor,  is  not  yet  quite 
clear ;  but  all  the  probabilities  are  in  favour  of  such  an  issue,  and 
of  the  long  continuance  of  peaceful  commercial  relations.  Acts  of 
vandalism,  superstition,  and  barbarity  may  still  be  occasionally 
perpetrated — a  whole  people  is  not  changed  in  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury— but  the  Japanese  are  essentially  an  intelligent  people,  par- 
ticularly educatable,  and  all  the  chances  are  in  favour  of  progress 
and  not  of  retrogression. 

In  the  mean  time,  what  we  want  are  sketches  of  life — a  more 
intimate  acquaintance  with  both  the  domestic  and  public  habits  and 
manners  of  the  people — so  as  to  be  able  to  form  some  idea  of  their 
particular  wants,  and  of  their  intellectual  aspirations.  The  work 
Defore  us  will  furnish  the  reader  with  a  large  fund  of  this  particular 
kind  of  information.  It  is  indeed  a  most  readable  and  entertaining 
account,  not  only  of  the  life  led  by  the  English  in  Japan,  but  also, 
which  is  of  more  ^  importance,  of  the  kind  of  life  led  by  the  Ja- 
panese themselves.  So  Japanese  is  Japan — or  «o  Nipponese  is 
Nippon — that  while  we  were  almost  tired  of  that  never-failing 
adjunct  to  all  pictorial  representations,  old  Fusiyama,  our  writers 
tell  us  that  after  living  some  time  among  the  Japanese,  one  begins 
to  share  their  veneration  for  the  grand  old  mountain.  Unless, 
indeed,  people  can  enter  into  the  feelings  of  those  with  whom  they 

♦  Our  Jjife  in  Japan.  By  R.  Mounteney  Jeplison  and  Edward  Pennell  Elm- 
hirst,  9th  Repment.  With  Illustrations  from  Photographs.  By  Lord  Walter 
Kerr,  8ig;nor  Beato,  and  native  Japanese  drawings.  London  :  Chapman  and 
Hall. 
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arc  sojourning,  it  is  quite  certain  that  all  attempts  at  descripdon 
>vill  be  vain  and  futile. 

Frenchmen,  it  is  admitted,  get  on  much  better  with  this  extra- 
ordinarily polite  and  punctilious  people  than  we  do.  They  ctn 
bow  and  scrape,  whereas  the  Engbshman  shirks  his  work  dis- 
gracefully, ana  is  indeed  sometimes  so  irreverent  as  to  be  strangely 
moved  to  mirth  at  what  he  designates  as  ^^  antics" — ^until  his  own 
turn  comes.  But  if  the  Englishman  looks  piteously  out  of  his 
eyes,  as  he  bows  and  rubs  his  knees — one  of  the  minutias ;  he  can 
admire  the  Japanese  dress  and  vouch  for  the  comfort  of  it,  espe- 
cially that  of  the  "  bettoes,"  or  grooms — ^a  tight-fitting  jlUk  sur- 
tout  of  tattooing  of  the  most  wonderful  pattern.  After  the  heat 
and  fever  of  Hong-Kong,  rides  and  rambles  in  Japan,  through 
green  lanes  and  over  wooded  hills,  with  lovely  peaceful  views  on 
every  side,  are  things  not  to  be  despised — but  not  to  be  carried 
out  precisely  in  the  "  betto'*  costume. 

'^  Huts  and  kennels/'  as  Japanese  dwellings  are  irreverentlj 
termed,  and  to  the  consideration  of  which  a  whole  chapter  is  de- 
voted, concern  us  not.  If  a  visitor  cannot  make  himself  comfort- 
able in  any  country — ^barring  insect  visitors,  as  more  especially 
ants — he  has  himself  in  great  part  to  blame.  One  of  the  first 
**  curious"  things  to  be  seen — ^not  an  uncommon  one,  it  appears— 
is  an  execution.  Some  French  traveller  noted  a  man  swinging; 
from  a  rope  as  a  proof  of  civilisation,  three  or  four  men  impaled 
on  spikes  once  disgusted  us  with  some  otherwise  very  pretty 
scenery.  The  victim  on  the  occasion  in  question,  it  would  appear, 
like  others  of  his  class,  put  on  a  kind  of  bravado,  and  called  out  to 
the  foreigners  "  to  come  and  see  how  a  Nippon  could  die  T  But 
he  was  in  reality  much  disturbed  inwardly,  and  his  features  are 
described  as  being  worn  and  distorted,  and  his  eyeballs  glazed  and 
sunk.  After  decapitation  the  head  is  exposed  on  a  scafibld,  and 
Signer  Beato's  illustration  of  such  a  warning  would  be  simply 
repulsive  were  it  not  the  head  of  one  of  the  murderers  of  the  ill- 
fated  Major  Baldwin  and  Lieutenant  Bird.  We  grieve  to  read 
that  fearful  tales  are  told  of  the  tortures  employed  by  the  Nipponi 
to  extort  confession  or  punish  crimes.  The  fiendish  ingenuity 
of  the  Roman  inquisition  is  indeed  said  to  be  outdone  by  the 
diabolical  contrivances  of  the  acknowledged  jurisdiction  of  Japan. 

A  next  thing  to  be  done  is  to  visit  the  great  bronze  idol  of 
Japan  at  Daibuts,  some  seventeen  miles  from  Yokohama.  The 
way  there  lays  ^^like  the  path  of  all  younger  sons  in  fairy  tales," 
up  hill  and  down  dale,  through  woods  and  valleys,  villi^  and 
hamlets,  and  past  peaceful  farmhouses,  from  which  chubby  little 
children  come  trooping  out  with  shrill  cries  of  "  Tojin!  Tojin! 
stranger!  stranger!"  They  would  do  as  much  in  any  oUier 
country.     The  children  being  dressed  exactly  like  the  grown-op 
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people,  gave  them  at  first  an  intenselj  comical  appearance.  A 
bridge  by  the  wayside  near  a  prettily  situated  little  tea-house,  was 
the  scene  of  the  murder  of  a  Frenchman  about  three  years  before. 
He  was  out  botanising,  when  he  was  cut  down  by  a  party  of  two- 
Bworded  men  simply  because  he  happened  to  be  a  foreigner.  Our 
authors  add  their  testimony  to  that  before  given,  that  these  tea- 
houses are  the  picture  of  comfort  and  cleanliness,  and  it  appears 
that  they  deal  not  only  in  tea  but  also  in  liquors.  The  Japanese 
were,  on  their  side,  lost  in  amazement  at  the  figure  of  Britannia 
on  the  officers'  caps.  They  could  not  understand  how  a  lot  of 
Yakonins  could  so  far  forget  the  respect  due  to  their  sex  and 
calling  as  thus  to  pay  homage  publicly  to  a  woman.  The  ladies, 
however,  were  delighted,  and  exclaimed  to  their  lords,  ^^  Aha,  you 
see,  there  are  countries  where  women  are  ti:eated  with  proper 
respect.  These  tojins  aren't  such  barbarians  after  all  I"  The 
men  said,  "  Do  your  women,  then,  fight?  "  With  one  accord  the 
whole  party  responded  ^^  rather ! "  the  voices  of  the  married  men, 
of  whom  there  were  two  or  three  present,  being  particularly 
noticeable. 

The  temples  at  Daibuts  are,  as  regards  general  outline  of  form, 
very  similar  to  all  other  sacred  edifices  in  Japan,  but  they  surpass 
all  others  in  size,  costly  .carving,  and  number.  The  entrance  to 
the  sacred  enclosure  is,  as  usual,  over  arched  stone  bridges  in  the 
willow-pattern  style,  and  over  a  moat  which  was  covered  with 
lotus  plants  and  water-lilies.  Within,  two  sacred  ponies  were 
kept,  caparisoned  in  the  most  grotesque  manner,  and  slung  from 
the  roof  of  the  stable,  never  being  allowed  to  lie  down,  being  sup- 
posed to  be  ever  ready  for  a  ride  by  the  god  of  war.  When 
asked  if  the  said  deity  was  to  ride  both  at  once,  the  attendant 
priest  grinned  from  ear  to  ear,  and  even  the  little  boys  laughed. 
These  ponies  were  perfectly  white,  and  one  of  them  had  pink  eyes. 
Not  one  temple  struck  the  visitors  with  either  admiration  or 
wonder;  it  was  only  taken  collectively  that  they  assumed  an  ap- 
pearance of  anything  like  grandeur.  It  was  on  their  return  from 
a  visit  to  these  temples  that  Major  Baldwin  and  Lieutenant  Bird 
were  brutally  assassinated.  Nothing  but  the  strong  arm  of  dis- 
cipline prevented  the  men  of  the  20th  avenging  the  murder  of 
two  beloved  officers.  As  it  was  there  was  some  talk  of  revenge, 
by  marching  the  regiment  out  and  burning  down  the  temples  as  a 
lesson  to  the  Japanese;  and  we  perfectly  agree  with  the  writers 
that  some  decisive  measure  of  this  sort  would  have  been  the  best 
plan  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  horrible  atrocities.  Hesi- 
tation and  forbearance  are  always  mistaken  by  semi-savages  for 
cowardice,  and  only  lead  ultimately  to  more  serious  incidents.  But 
we  live  in  an  age  of  enlightenment,  which  bids  us  to  forbear  at 
any  price. 
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Our  authors  are  by  no  means  naturalists — much  move  partial,  if 
anything,  to  the  jocose  than  to  the  sentimental  mood ;  yet  even 
they  admit  that  the  man's  mind  must  be  coarse  and  uncultivated 
indeed  who  cannot  appreciate  the  beauties  of  nature  as  seen  in 
Japan.  They  are,  indeed,  never  tired  of  expatiating  upon  the 
beauty  of  Aresh  views  brought  before  them  in  their  desultory  rides. 
Japan  is  evidently  altogether  an  underrated  country,  for  the  ladies, 
we  are  assured,  are  as  beautiful  as  the  scenery.  ^^Fair-skinned 
almost  as  their  sisters  of  the  West ;  small  but  neatly — nay,  almoBt 
faultlessly — shaped ;  their  flowing  robes  displaying  in  its  own 
gracefulness  the  model  that  nature  has  adopted,  and  which  none 
of  the  meretricious  deceptions  of  civilisation  can  improve  upon ; 
with  pretty  captivating  manners,  and  a  language  musical  and  soft 
as  Italian,  the  laughter-loving  nymphs  of  the  Rising  Sun  have 
many  and  powerful  charms." 

This  is  pretty  well,  and  painful  is  the  reaction  when  we  read, 
^•^it  would  certainly  take  the  world  by  surprise  if  these  belles 
dames  acquired  sufficient  influence  over  their  English  sisters  to  in- 
duce them  to  adopt  their  plan,  so  exquisite  in  its  naive  simplicity, 
of  taking  their  daily  baths  in  the  street  outside  their  doors.**  But 
the  Japanese  are  not  merely  naive;  they  have  a  vast  fund  of 
humour  in  their  composition,  and  it  appears  that  as  ^^  a  would-be 
purchaser^'  takes  a  stroll  along  Curiosity-street,  at  Yokohama,  he 
IS  hailed  on  all  sides  by  the  inmates  to  come  and  inspect  their 
wares,  and  many  a  chaffy  remark  they  pass  upon  him  as  he  pro- 
ceeds on  his  way.  As  said  ^^  Curio,"  or  Curiosity-street,  is  nc«rij 
half  a  mile  long,  and  very  broad,  the  ordeal  must  be  no  trifling 
one.  And  yet  these  jocose  Japanese  are,  we  are  told,  never  rude, 
and  a  stranger  may  go  into  a  shop,  turn  everything  upside  down, 
and  make  no  purchase,  and  yet  be  offered  a  cup  of  tea. 

At  certain  seasons  of  the  year  kite-flying  becomes  the  rage  in 
Japan,  and  every  man  and  boy  provides  himself  with  one  of  these 
articles,  mostly  in  the  form  of  dragons.  The  origin  of  this  practice, 
which  our  authors  did  not  understand,  is  now  well  known,  from 
Max  Miillei's  researches,  to  be  connected  with  that  dragon-wonhip 
which  had  its  origin  in  thunderstorms ;  but  another  curious  custom, 
which  prevails  throughout  the  country,  of  every  Nippon  to  whom 
a  son  has  been  bom  during  the  preceding  twelve  months,  hoisting 
a  huge  paper  fish  on  a  bamboo  pole  in  front  of  his  house,  is  not  so 
easily  explained.  Is  it  a  transmission  of  the  worship  of  Dereeto 
or  Ashtaroth  in  the  far  East,  or  is  it  a  kind  of  reverence  for  fish 
entertained  independently  by  nations  far  apart  for  their  remarkable 
fecundity?  Looking  down  on  a  town  or  village  from  a  hill,  the 
curious  spectacle  is  beheld  of  several  hundred  huge  monsters  of  the 
deep  floating  in  the  air.     They  vary  in  length  from  three  or  four 
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feet  up  to  twenty  or  twenty-five,  and  are  wonderfully  Hfe-like, 
both  in  form  and  motion. 

There  is  no  lack  of  amusement  among  the  Japanese.  Besides 
kite-flying,  top-spinning,  wrestling,  juggling,  and  many  minor 
sports,  they  are  passionately  fond  of  theatricals.  They  get  so  ex- 
cited at  these  performances,  which  are  often  impromptu,  as  to  in- 
fluence the  course  of  the  drama,  and  to  enter  into  it  as  if  it  were 
a  reality.  In  such  cases  it  is  often  dangerous  for  foreigners  to  be 
present.  A  piece  will  also  sometimes  last  throughout  the  day,  and 
a  regular  Japanese  playgoer  will  sit  it  out  the  whole  time,  having 
his  meals  brought  to  him.  Most  of  the  plays  are,  however,  founded 
on  old  legends  and  stories,  in  which,  as  is  well  known,  the  Japanese 
are  particularly  rich.  Foreigners  have  also  sometimes  uninten- 
tionally increased  the  reputation  of  the  spirits  of  their  forests  and 
mountains.  O-yama,  one  of  the  most  sacred  mountains  in  Japan, 
is  the  abode  of  an  evil  spirit  with  a  long  nose,  whose  name  is 
Tenjo.  This  spirit  resents  any  intrusion  by  injuring  those  who 
attempt  to  ascend  his  mountain.  That  was  sufficient  to  induce  two 
Englishmen  to  make  the  attempt,  when  one  of  them  fell  and  broke 
his  leg  in  two  places.  The  Japanese  were  very  sorry  that  Tenjo 
should  have  behaved  so  ill,  but  his  reputation  was  not  the  less 
wonderfully  increased  by  the  accident. 

Although  our  author^s  remark  that  the  Japanese  have  taken 
kindly  to  foreigners  where  they  have  learnt  to  appreciate  them, 
and  although  they  believe  that  they  are,  as  a  nation,  the  reverse  of 
treacherous,  yet  so  imbued  are  they  with  a  fanatical  love  of  their 
country,  and  so  inimical  to  its  prosperity  do  they  believe  the 
presence  of  the  foreigner  to  be, 'that  in  remote  parts  of  the  country, 
"  the  end  to  be  attained — namely,  to  get  rid  of  him — justifying 
the  means,  no  matter  how  ibul  or  treacherous,  the  assassin  or  mur- 
derer of  a  tojin  is  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  a  patriot." 

Upon  the  oft-disputed  question  as  to  the  general  bath,  our 
authors  say  that  the  visitor  goes  away  so  thoroughly  impressed 
with  the  entire  absence  of  anything  approaching  to  the  sensational 
or  even  the  picturesque,  in  this  incongruous  mixture  of  youth  and 
age,  beauty  and  deformity,  that  a  second  visit  is  seldom  desired. 
The  account  of  a  wrestling  match  between  Japanese  professionals 
and  some  of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  9th,  is  very  amusing.  The 
burly  Nippons  were  easily  overthrown — one  man  actually  throw- 
ing the  astonished  native  over  his  head.  But  to  the  officers,  the 
unsavoury  embrace  of  a  fat  and  oleaginous  Nippon  must  have 
been  anything  but  a  treat. 

If  there  is  one  fault  to  be  found  with  the  book,  it  is  that  there 
is  too  much  of  **  ours"  (ours,  being  apparently  a  rather  fast 
regiment),   and   too  little    of  the  Japanese.     **  Schooling    the 
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Griffins,"  *'  The  Hack  Handicap,"  "The  Drag/'  and  other  "great 
sporting  events,''  are  adapted  for  quite  a  difi^rent  class  of  r^en 
to  those  who  take  pleasure  in  books  of  travel.  As  to  field  sports, 
it  appears  they  had  deer  and  pig  in  very  small  numbers;  bronze 
pheasants  and  common  pheasants;  geese,  duck,  teal,  and  snipe. 
The  account  of  a  fire  at  Yokohama  is  graphically  told,  and  well 
illustrated.  So  also  of  a  dinner  at  Prince  Satsuma's — the  king- 
maker, as  he  is  called.  As  the  Japanese  consume  little  or  no 
meat,  except  in  the  form  of  soups,  it  must  have  required  no  small 
ingenuity  to  lay  forty  dishes  before  the  guests.  Yet  there  were 
few  dishes  in  the  menu  to  which  exception  would  have  been  taken 
even  by  the  daintiest  epicure.  Raw  fish  and  hot  saki,  hard-boiled 
eggs  and  sliced  pears^  fish  with  salted  plums,  and  raw  cuttle-fish, 
would,  however,  have  come  under  this  category  with  most  Euro- 
peans. Satsuma's  palace  appears  to  have  been  a  pleasant  place, 
and  the  gardens  and  grounds  very  lovely.  The  town  of  Kagodma 
is  also  the  most  favourable  specimen  of  its  kind  in  Japan.  Many 
of  the  streets  are  as  broad  and  well  kept  as  Regentrstreet,  and 
there  arc  numerous  canals  and  streams  crossed  by  handsome  stone 
bridges.  Many  instances  of  harakiri  occurred  whilst  the  9th  were 
in  Japan.  When  the  late  Taikun  or  Shughun  abdicated,  his 
prime  minister,  considering  the  resolution  disgraceful  both  to  the 
sovereign  and  his  adherents,  preferred  death  to  dishonour,  and  had 
recourse  to  the  happy  despatch.  The  intelligence  markeii  on  the 
countenances  of  some  of  these  Japanese,  as  given  in  the  photo- 
graphsy  is  very  remarkable.  Admiral  King,  by  accident  or  odier- 
wise,  does  not,  for  example,  contrast  favourably  with  Prince 
Satsuma's  prime  minister. 

The  Japanese,  who  are  most  thrown  in  contact  with  tojina^  are 
learning  to  adopt  both  tkeir  dress  and  manners.  Unquestionably 
highly  gifted  and  intellectual,  and  one  of  the  most  polite  people 
in  the  world,  they  have  also  taken  greatly  to  travel.  Steam 
packets  now  ply  regularly  from  China  and  San  Francisco^  and 
when  the  railway  is  completed  from  the  latter  port  to  New  York, 
which  it  will  be  very  shortly,  the  Nippons  will  probably  be  one  of 
the  first  people  of  the  Far  East  to  accommodate  themselves  to 
European  and  American  habits  and  manners,  and  will  become,  in 
fact,  members  of  generally  civilised  communities. 
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A  SEQUEL  TO  "  WORTH  THE  WINNING." 

VIL 

AUSTIN  aXCKONS  WITHOUT  HIS  HOST. 

But  Austin's  heart  was  fired  with  hope  when  he  found  himself 
in  the  drawing-room  alone  with  Kate  that  evening.  She  sat 
devising  and  executing  ingenious  alterations  in  various  articles  of. 
female  attire — an  employment  perhaps  more  useful  than  romantic 
— and  he,  watching  the  nimble  tapering  fingers  as  they  stitched 
and  clipped  and  shaped,  and  magically  transformed  heterogeneous 
odds  and  ends  into  recognisable  and  comely  garments,  meditated 
within  himself  how  he  should  say  what  he  wanted  to  sa^.  He 
talked  to  her  on  miscellaneous  subjects  for  some  time,  with  long 
pauses  in  between,  and  she  rattled  on  in  her  careless  animated 
fashion,  with  that  free  and  full  sense  of  enjoyment  which  an  honest, 
high-spirited  girl  feels  when  she  gets  an  intelligent  man  to  talk  to 
for  the  first  time  in  her  life.  There  was  no  constraint,  no  apparent 
feeling  of  awkwardness  on  her  part ;  all  was  ease,  and  frankness, 
and  confidence.  She  rallied  him  on  his  unusual  abstraction,  filling 
up  the  pauses  herself,  and  on  his  roundabout  style,  which  was  par- 
ticularly manifest  that  evening;  she  fought  valiantly  against  the 
inroads  of  slang  words,  and  asked  him,  but  with  no  coquettishness 
of  manner,  was  she  not  making  rapid  strides  in  the  path  of  im- 
provement? Perhaps  he  would  have  been  better  pleased  had 
there  been  more  of  consciousness  and  reserve,  less  of  easy 
abandon. 

"  There  is  something  I  am  very  anxious  to  tell  you  about,**  he 
said,  at  lengthy  after  a  longer  pause  than  usual;  ^^  and  perhaps  jou 
will  be  able  to  throw  someiight  on  the  matter,  for  it  has  excited 
my  curiosity  a  good  deal,  and  I  have  been  anxious  for  an  oppor* 
tunitv  to  tell  you  of  it.     May  I  do  so?" 

"  xes,  of  course,  Mr.  Reefer,**  she  answered,  looking  up  with  a 
laugh  from  her  work;  "unless  it  is  anything  very  horrible  or 
melancholy,  and  then  I  would  rather  you  would  keep  it  to  your- 
self. How  grave  and  solemn  you  look!  I  hope  it  is  nothing 
serious.  What  do  you  think  of  my  work?  Won*t  this  look  pretty 
when  I  have  put  the  velvet  on?  I  got  the  pattern  out  of  a  book. 
Are  these  sort  of  things  fashionable  among  the  girls  you  know? 
I  want  you  to  give  me  a  few  hints  about  the  fashions  before  we  go 
to  Ashleigh.     What  is  it  you  want  to  tell  me,  Mr.  Reefer?  ** 
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He  recounted  his  adventure  on  the  night  of  his  arrival,  omittiiig 
the  glimpse  ^hich  he  had  caught  of  the  two  figures  at  the  top  o{ 
the  stairs;  but  he  was  not  prepared  for  the  result.  At  the  very 
beginning,  when  he  mentioned  hearing  the  voice,  \^ei  &ce  became 
suddenly  pale,  and  the  work  dropped  from  her  hands.  Then, 
violently  agitated,  she  rose  from  her  chair  and  paced  up  and  down 
in  front  of  the  fire-place,  stopping  sometimes  and  resting  her  head 
against  the  mantelpiece,  with  her  hands  pressed  to  her  temples. 

^^  Oh,  Mr.  Reefer,  don't  ask  me  about  it — please  don't  ask  me. 
I  know — that  is,  I  think  I  could  tell  you,  out — but  I  have  a 
reason — please  don't  ask  me." 

He  got  up  from  his  seat,  feeling  perplexed  and  uncomfortable, 
wondering  what  the  mystery  could  be,  and  wishing  for  the  life  of 
him  that  he  had  let  it  alone.  Things,  he  felt,  were  not  going  as 
prosperously  as  he  could  have  wished;  she  had  given  him  no 
opening  for  relieving  himself  of  that  most  important  matter  which 
weighed  on  his  mind,  and  in  his  awkwardness  and  poverty  of 
resource  he  had  made  none  for  himself.  And  the  opportunity  he 
onged  for  seemed  farther  away  than  ever  now  after  the  dismal 
plunder  he  had  made.  How  should  he  try  and  repair  the  blunder, 
and  neutralise  its  uncomfortable  efiects?  He  would  get  her  to  the 
piano,  and  get  her  to  sing;  there  was  no  soother,  there  was  no 
adjuster  like  music.  Music,  too,  was  favourable  to  love  pasaages; 
it  stirred  and  stimulated  the  softer  emotions;  it  set  the  fancy  in  a 
glow;  it  was  an  enemy  to  diffidence  and  constraint.  And  he 
would  like  again  to  feel  what  he  felt  when  she  wae  singmg  that 
simple  song  of  Moore's;  he  longed  to  have  the  voice  in  his  ear 
untying  the  soul  of  the  melody,  and  to  feel  once  more  that  deli- 
cious thrill  through  his  whole  being. 

^^  I  have  annoyed  and  distressed  you,"  he  said,  coming  near  to 
her  as  she  stood  by  the  fire  with  her  elbow  resting  on  the  mantel- 

fiece ;  ^^  the  last  thing  I  would  have  wished  to  do.     I  assure  yoa 
have  acted  unwittingly  though  unfortunately,  and  you  must  not 
refuse  to  forgive  me." 

^^  You  haven't  annoyed  me,  Mr.  Reefer,"  she  replied,  taxniDg 
round  to  him,  with  her  equanimity  restored,  and  speaking  in  her 
usual  gay  tone.  ^^  You  did  make  me  a  little  uncomfortable  by 
what  you  said,  but  of  course  you  could  not  know  that  it  would, 
and  it  is  you  who  must  forgive  me  for  being  so  silly.  Yoa  will 
think  it  strange  that  I  don't  explain  about  that — about  what  yoa 
asked  me,  but  it  is  nothing  wrong,  only  I — ^you  can  trust  me, 
can't  you,  Mr.  Reefer?" 

She  worked  with  her  fingers  nervously  as  she  spoke,  but  takd 
her  question  looking  up  into  his  face  with  a  sort  of  childlike  con- 
fidence which  charmed  him  greatly.  How  he  would  have  liked 
to  have  her  head  resting  on  his  breast,  and  to  stroke  the  rich  hair 
as  she  looked  up  at  him  continually  with  that  trustful  gaae. 
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^^  If  those  eyes  are  not  to  be  trusted,  what  must  the  rest  of  the 
world's  be?"  he  said,  smiling.  ^^Let  us  forget  the  mtitter  over 
Mr.  Moore's  ^  harp.'  I  want  you  to  sing  it,  and  that  other  you 
sang  the  first  evening  I  was  here;  for  how  do  I  know  when  I  may 
have  the  opportunity  of  hearing  them  again?" 

^^Does  tmnking  of  that  trouble  you,  Mi.  Reefer?"  she  asked, 
as  she  laughingly  opened  the  piano. 

He  stood,  as  was  his  wont,  bending  over  her  shoulder,  and 
turning  the  leaves  for  her.  And  when  the  melody,  which  had 
moved  him  on  that  first  evening,  broke  again  upon  his  ear,  the 
simple  pathos  of  the  air  and  the  subtle  touch  of  feeling  in  the 
voice  wnich  sang  it,  once  more  laid  hold  of  him,  and  stirring  to 
the  depths  all  that  there  was  of  passion  in  him,  melted  the  thin 
ice-coating  of  reserve,  and  unlocked  the  barriers  of  amatory  speech. 

'^  And  this  is  the  last  evening  I  am  to  spend  with  you — the  last 
time  I  am  to  listen  to  this  enchantment." 

He  had  taken  a  chair  now,  and  was  seated  beside  her,  so  that  he 
could  look  full  into  her  face ;  and  he  spoke  in  a  mournfully  senti- 
mental tone,  which  might  have  told  her  that  something  more  was 
intended  to  be  expressed  than  civil  regret. 

^'The  last  evening,  Mr.  Reefer?"  she  replied,  not  at  all  the 
reverse  of  cheerfully.  "Yes;  but  you  know  we  may  meet  one 
another  at  Ashleigh,  as  you  and  your  brother  know  Lord  Boulder, 
and  often  go  there.  I  suppose  as  it  m  the  last  evening,  you  think 
you  ought  to  play  the  part  of  Commendation  instead  of  Censure; 
but  you  know  I  like  the  last  best,  because  it  is  of  most  use  to  me." 

"  You  jest,  while  I  am  in  earnest,"  he  broke  forth,  half  reproach- 
fully. *^  How  is  it  possible  for  me  even  to  play  at  critic  and  censor, 
when  admiration  possesses  every  part  of  me,  and  it  is  in  my  heart 
to  tell  you  all  I  feel?" 

Something  in  his  tone  and  his  look  seemed  to  strike  her  as  not 
quite  in  keeping  with  his  ordinary  tone  of  badinage,  and  she  looked 
up  wonderingly  as  she  replied,  running  her  fingers  over  the  notes: 

"How  grave  you  are  this  evening,  Mr.  Reefer.  Why  should 
you  be  so  earnest  in  paying  me  compliments  when  there  are  so 
many  defects  which  you  must  see,  and  I  have  so  much  still  to 
learn?  It  is  very  unkind  of  you;  you  should  be  more  harsh  and 
particular  to-night  than  you  have  ever  been.  I  want  you  to  give 
me  a  finishing  lesson  before  I  go  to  Ashleigh,  and  a  very  severe 
and  strict  one.     Why  not,  Mr.  Reefer?  " 

"  Give  me  the  right ! "  he  eried,  drawing  his  chair  nearer,  and 
speaking  with  still  greater  earnestness.  "Dare  I  ask  with  any 
hope  that  what  I  ask  will  be  granted?  Give  me  the  right  to  be 
preceptor,  not  only  for  this  evening  but  for  years  to  come.  Give 
me  the  right,  not  only  to  be  teacher,  but  to  be  admiring,  adoring 
worshipper,  and  devoted  guide  and  protector  through  life  j 
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There  was  a  visible  movement  went  through  her  firame  as  of  a 
slight  start  when  he  began,  and  her  cheek  first  flushed  and  then 
turned  pale.  There  could  be  no  mistake  now  ns  to  what  his 
earnestness  meant,  yet  she  said,  in  a  low  embarrassed  voice>  as  she 
worked  nervously  with  her  fingers: 

**  What — what  do  you  mean,  Mr.  Reefer?  '* 

^^  Have  you  to  ask?  I  mean  that  since  Monday  evening— can 
it  be  but  five  days  ago?— you  have  been  the  joy  of  my  existence, 
ou  have  been  the  world  I  have  lived  in;  it  is  your  image  which 
as  stolen  into  my  heart,  and  made  it  captive  with  its  sweet  inno- 
cence and  beauty  and  sunshine;  it  is  your  endearing  charms  which 
I  am  dreading  must  be  hidden  from  me  to-morrow  perhaps  for 
ever,  which  I  would  fain  have  always  with  me  to  dazzle  and 
delight.  You  have  the  power  to  grant  me  this  brightest  happi- 
ness, will  you  do  it?  For  four  days  I  have  been  in  a  dream  of 
magical  bliss,  and  have  brought  myself  to  hope  that  the  dream 
may  become  a  reality.  Can  you  make  it  so  by  saying  you  will 
be  my  wife  ;  or— or  must  you  wake  me  out  of  it  ana  convince  me 
that  it  is  but  a  dream?" 

She  cast  her  eyes  down  on  the  notes  before  her  with  a  troubled 
look,  and  said: 

^'  Don't  say  more,  Mr.  Reefer,  please  ;  you  have  made  me  so 
sorry;  I  can  t  tell  you  how  sorry  I  am.  1  never  expected  this: 
I — I  never  thought  you  had  such  feelings  towards  me."  And 
then  raising  her  bead  and  turning  her  face  to  him  with  a  frank 
look,  in  which  there  was  much  sympathy,  she  proceeded:  ^^  I  am 
so  sorry,  Mr.  Reefer,  but  I  can't  give  you  the  answer  you  want 
I  wish  I  could  tell  you  how  much  I  respect  you,  and  how  much 
enjoyment  I  have  had  from  your  being  here^  and  how  I  would 
like,  if  you  would  promise  to  be  always  my  friend,  but — ^but  I 
cannot  say  anything  but  *  no'  to  what  you  ask.  I  don't  think — 
that  is,  I  hope  I  haven't  done  anything  to  make  you  fancy  I  felt 
more  than  what  I  have  said,  Mr.  Reefer?  If  I  have,  I  am  so 
sorry,  so  very  sorry,  for  I  never  meant  to." 

'^  No,  no,"  said  Austin,  sadly;  ^4t  is  I  only  who  am  to  blame 
for  listening  so  easily  to  my  own  too  credulous  heart.  I  should 
have  known  that  everything  derived  its  colour  from  my  own 
imagination,  and  that  I  judged  of  your  feelings,  by  what  I  felt 
myself.  But  is  there  no  hope?  Tou  ciLn  almost  count  the  time 
you  have  known  me  by  minutes;  might  you  not  be  able  to  give 
me  a  difierent  answer  at  the  end  of  some  years,  if  you  had  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  me  a  good  deal  during  that  time,  and  of 
knowing  me  better?  I  have  been  too  sudden;  I  have  taken  yoa 
by  surprise ;  I  might  have  known  that  it  would  be  so.  Bat  I 
would  wait  any  number  of  years  if  I  might  hope  that  at  the  end 
you  would  take  back  the  ^no;'  they  would  be  like  days  with 
such  a  prospect  before  me.    Can  you  give  me  this  hope?" 
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''  Why  do  you  press  me  to  say  what  giyes  so  much  pain  to  both 
of  xoj  Mr.  Reefer?  ^  she  replied,  with  a  tearful,  halMeproachf ul 

look  at  him. .  ^^  I  cannot  give  it,  I ^because  I  do  not  think 

there  would  be  any — any  change.  There  is  the  carriage  at  the 
door;  they  have  come  back." 

^'Grood  night/'  he  said,  holding  out  his  hand  to  her.  ^^I  must 
always  look  back  to  my  visit  here  as  the  happiest  period  of  my 
life,  although  it  has  not  ended  as  I  fondly  hoped  it  mi^ht/' 

As  he  reached  the  landing  at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  Mr.  Treeby 
and  the  others  appeared  in  the  passage  below,  and  looking  down  he 
met  Mrs.  Treeby's  face  glancing  inquiringly  up  at  him.  His  grave 
expression  told  her  what  his  &te  had  been,  and  she  tacitly  sought 
to  soothe  his  disappointment  by  a  look  of  the  keenest  sympathy. 
But  he  met  another  glance  also-— a  glance  it  was,  and  nothing 
more^sharp,  wistful,  mcomprehensible,  from  a  deep  grey  eye.  It 
made  Maud  Treeby  a  stranger  and  more  mysterious  person  to  him 
than  ever.  As  he  sat  down  to  ruminate  before  his  brother's  fire, 
the  philosopher  wonderecT  whether  what  had  just  befallen  him  was 
to  be  the  pall  which  was  to  hang  over  and  darken  his  whole  life. 
He  could  not  but  feel  some  surprise  that  he  should  be  so  little 
prostrated,  that  he  should  experience  so  slight  a  portion  of  that 
despairing  anguish  or  that  frenzied  desperation  which  popular 
tradition  is  accustomed  to  associate  with  the  disappointed  lover. 
The  last  plank  had  been  cut  from  under  him ;  he  must  encourage 
no  delusive  suggestions  of  hope,  but  bear  his  fate  philosophically. 

Next  day  he  and  his  brother  left  for  Brighton,  and  the  following 
week  saw  all  the  Treebies  at  Ashleigh  Manor,  with  the  exception 
of  Master  Ned,  who  joined  the  Reeters,  according  to  that  arrange- 
ment made  between  Austin  and  Kate. 


VIII. 

LADT  B017LDEB  Df  TAOtTBLX. 

It  is  rather  more  than  a  fortnight  since  Viscount  Knipp  and 
his  friend  Noel  Manners  were  overtaken  in  the  park  by  the  earl's 
carriage,  containing  his  lordship's  new  guests,  the  Treebys. 
Winter  seems  to  have  died  prematurely,  for  there  has  been  no 
recurrence  of  frost  or  snow,  or  indeed  of  any  of  those  harsher 
meteorolo^cal  manifestations  which  tell  of  his  presence  and  power. 
And  if  winter  has  prematurely  died,  spring  has  been  prematurely 
bom;  for  warm  and  tender  winds  are  stealing  among  the  trees  in 
the  chase,  just  touching  your  brow  with  kisses  so  soothing  and 
so  inspiriting,  that  you  long  for  their  repetition,  and  whispering 
glad  tiding  in  your  ear  of  tne  manifold  joys  that  a  rejuvenescent 
earth  is  bnnging  with  it;  tiny  spikes  of  grass  are  peeping  up  here 
and  there  in  the  park;  and  actually  some  thrushes  have  begun  to 
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clear  their  throats  and  trill  a  few  notes  in  a  rather  hesitating  kej, 
as  if  they  were  not  quite  certain  that  this  early  freshness  could  in 
truth  and  in  earnest  be  the  waking  of  that  ^rlng  which  is  to  bid 
them  strike  the  grand  chorus  of  jubilation.  How  exquinte  are 
those  visits,  temporary  though  they  may  be,  which  spring  will  thus 
sometimes  pay  us,  even  in  the  very  heart  of  winter  I  How  exul- 
tant is  the  feeling  sent  into  us  by  her  touch ! — ^how  fair  is  her  fsoe 
to  look  upon! — how  cheering  the  melody  of  her  voice! — ^how 
sweet  the  promises  she  whispers  to  us  of  soon  coming  to  deUver  us 
out  of  the  hand  of  our  enemy,  and  to  remain  with  us  altogether! 
And  how  proportionately  bitter  is  the  change  when  she  has  to 
dart  off  and  leave  us  once  more  in  thraldom !  Perhaps  such  stolen 
visits  are  dearer  to  us  than  the  permanent  gladness  of  her  supreme 
rule;  only  that  there  comes  that  melancholy  reaction  when  thej 
are  over.  They  tantalise  us  like  a  cherished  friend,  who  looks  in 
upon  us  one  moment  and  vanishes  the  next.  Nevertheless,  who 
would  wish  they  never  came? 

At  times  it  will  happen  that  there  is  no  departure  at  all,  that 
the  glimpse  is  not  an  earnest  and  foreshadowing  of  Spring  merely, 
but  Spring  her  very  self  come  to  abide  her  appointed  time;  thst 
winter  dies  an  early  death,  and  the  earth  is  made  to  be  bom  again 
sooner  than  expectation.  Such  would  appear  to  be  the  case  jnst 
now  at  Ashleigh,  and  its  woods,  and  fields,  and  lake,  and 
feathered  peoples  are  all  rejoicing  in  the  fact;  this  12th  of  Januaiy 
is  more  like  a  day  in  the  middle  of  April.  Nor  is  it  the  paik  and 
the  birds  alone  that  are  exulting  in  the  early  geniality.  On  to  a 
terraoe  in  front  of  the  south  wing  of  the  manor-house,  Lady 
Boulder  has  just  emerged  from  her  boudoir  to  taste  the  sweetness 
of  the  spring  in  which  she  so  much  delights.  The  window  of  her 
room  serves  also  the  purpose  of  a  door,  so  that  in  the  time  of 
flowers  she  can  step  out  on  the  terrace  with  little  exertion  to  her- 
self (she  cannot  bear  much,  poor  lady  I)  and  pluck  an  early  violet, 
and  seat  herself  where  the  sun  casts  his  warmest  ray. 

This  morning  Aggie  and  Nelly  Duo-&-Duc,  have  brought  her 
wheel-chair  up  to  the  window  and  wheeled  her  off  to  the  extieme 
end  of  the  terrace,  and  in  somewhat  dangerous  proximity  to  the 
three  steps  which  form  the  connexion  between  it  and  Uie  broad 
walk  below.  But  these  young  maidens  do  pretty  much  as  thej 
like  with  her  ladyship,  and  the  present  instance  is  but  a  mild  spe- 
cimen of  the  arts  to  which  they  resort  for  the  purpose  of  leasmg 
the  life  out  of  her.  Their  great  delight  is  to  get '  h«r  into  her 
chair,  for  then  she  i&  as  thev  express  it^  ^  quite  at  their  meRy," 
and  they  have  all  xinds  of  ways  of  tormentiog  tke  poor  sool;  J 
they  rattle  down  some  slope  with  her  at  breakneck  paee^  taraii^s 
desi  ear  to  her  cries  of  distress ;  they  threaten  to  tilt  her  on  to  w 
lawn ;  they  push  her  to  the  edge  of  the  terrace-steps,  and  drive  her 
orazy  by  Towibg  to  let  go  their  hold  and  dismiss  her  to  certaia 
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destruction;  they  threaten  to  wheel  her  to  some  remote  part  of  the 
park  and  then  leave  her  to  wheel  herself  home  as  best  she  may ; 
m  shorty  there  is  no  limit  to  the  modes  in  which  these  two  mis- 
chievous monkeys  tyrannise  over   their  venerable  and   helpless 
friend.     One  day,  when  the  spirit  of  wickedness  was  more  than 
usually  dominant,  they  insisted  upon  tying  a  handkerchief  over 
her  eyes  that  she  might  not  be  able  to  see  where  they  were  going 
to  take  her.     On  her  remonstrating,  the  threat  was  immediately 
held  over  that,  failing  submission,  she  would  be  pushed  violently 
down  steep  places  into  the  lake«    The  wheeling  went  on  for  some 
time,  when  it  suddenly  stopped,  and  nothing  was  to  be  heard  but 
a  sound  of  muffled  laughter  close  by,  and  on  the  victim  pulling 
the  bandage  from  her  eyes  she  found  she  was  stranded  on  the 
bleach-green  between  two  clothe»-lines,  with  her  two  tormentors 
giggling  at  her  from  behind  a  big  blanket.     And  now  there  they 
are  doing  their  utmost  to  embitter  her  enjoyment  of  this  beautiful 
morning  by  keeping  her  uncomfortably  near  the  edge  of  the 
terrace-steps.     Never  was  a  benevolent  elderly  lady  treated  with 
so  much  indignity;  never  did  condescension  and  indulgence  meet 
with  such  an  abominable  return.     What  wouid  our  beloved  great- 
grandmothers  say  could  they  peep  out  from  their  stately  vaults, 
and  behold  the  license  of  modern  young  people  I     Let  us  hope 
they  will  never  do  anything  so  foolish,  lest  their  dear  old  bones 
should  begin  to  quake  at  the  sight,  supposing  there  is  still  enough 
left  of  the  said  dear  old  bones  to  do  so.     But  the  Countess  Boulder 
must  be  lamentably  wanting  in  firmness,  and  must,  after  all,  richly 
deserve  some  castigation  for  her  weakness  of  character,  for  she 
does  nothing  but  lie  back  in  her  chair  and  laugh  immoderately. 

"  You  horrible  little  wretches,'*  she  cries,  •*  how  you  delight  in 
tensing  me !  Do  pull  me  an  inch  or  two  farther  back,  for  I  am  in 
momentary  fear  tnat  something  may  set  the  chair  off,  and  that  I 
shall  run  over  the  steps." 

"  Shall  we  move  her  back,  Nelly?"  says  Aggie. 
"No,  Aggie,  not  yet.    Aunt  Boulder  must  learn  not  to  be 
nervous.     Miss  Reade  says  nervousness  in  young  ladies  is  silly,  and 
ought  to  be  overcome,  and  of  course  it  is  worse  in  old  ladies,  and 
Aunt  Boulder  must  be  taught  to  overcome  it." 

At  which  Aunt  Boulder — their  aunt  by  special  permission,  not 
by  relationship — laughs  more  than  ever,  and  cries: 

"  You  little  absurdities  I  Well,  at  least  pick  up  my  parasol,  one 
of  you ;  it  has  fallen  just  under  the  wheel." 

"  Isn't  it  very  careless  of  Aunt  Boulder  to  drop  her  parasol, 
Nelly?"  says  Aggie. 

"  Yes,  Aggie,  extremely  CATelesfiy  and  I  must  teach  Aunt  Boulder 
not  to  be  so  careless  in  future,  though  it  gives  me  great  pain  to  do 
so,  as  Miss  Reade  says  when  she  keeps  us  in  half  an  hour." 
And  upon  this  the  young  lady  'picks  up  the  parasol  and  offers  it 
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to  her  ladyship,  but  pulls  it  out  of  her  reach  as  often  as  she 
attempts  to  clutch  it,  repeating  demurely  during  the  operation, 
'^  patience  and  perseverance  overcome  all  diiEculties." 

"  Ah,  Eleanor,  here  you  are,"  cries  the  persecuted  peeress,  as 
Lady  Quaque  makes  her  appearance  at  this  moment,  accompanied 
by  Mrs.  Treeby.  "  Do  come  to  my  rescue.  These  naughty 
children  of  yours  are  playing  all  manner  of  tricks  upon  me.** 

^^  My  children  are  bent,  I  think,  on  bringing  me  to  shame,"  add 
Lady  Quaque.  "  There's  that  wicked  Philip  nearly  broken 
Blundel's  head  by  experimenting  upon  the  gong.  It  seems  he  is 
in  the  habit  of  helping  Bellamy  to  beat  it  eveiy  morning  for  break- 
fast, and  this  morning  he  took  it  into  his  head  when  Bellamy's 
back  was  turned  to  move  it  off  its  hook,  to  the  imminent  peril  of 
Blundel's  head,  who  was  passing  underneath  at  the  moment. 
Aggie — ^Nelly,  what  have  you  been  doing?  Where  is  Miss  Beade 
this  morning?  If  you  are  to  be  troublesome,  I  must  send  you  into 
the  house." 

^^  Shall  we  pull  Aunt  Boulder  back  a  bit,  Nell?"  says  Aggie, 
without  heeding  her  mamma. 

"Yes,  we  will  Aggie;  we'll  pull  her  back  three  yards  and  leave 
her  alone  for  the  rest  of  the  day;  and  I  implore  you,  madam,  to 
take  the  lesson  to  heart.  Here  is  your  parasol.  Let  us  give  her 
the  kiss  of  charity  and  forgiveness,  Aggie." 

Saying  which,  both  young  ladies  bent  over  the  chair  and 
bestowed  a  couple  of  sounding  kisses  on  the  forehead  of  thdr 
victim,  who  manifested  the  inherent  weakness  of  her  character  by 
pulling  Miss  Nell's  face  down  to  her  own,  and  repaying  the  kiss 
with  compound  interest. 

"There,  you  old-fashioned,  ridiculous  little  antic,  with  your  wise 
schoolroom  saws  and  maxims,  I've  half  a  mind  to  hand  you  over  to 
Mamma,  and  to  tell  her  how  atrociously  you  behave  to  a  helpless  old 
woman.  I  wish  Mr.  Rucklebed  was  here;  he  seems  to  be  die  only 
person  who  knows  how  to  keep  you  in  order.  Now  just  wheel  nie 
over  to  that  comer  in  the  sun,  will  you?  Isn't  this  weather 
delicious,  Mrs.  Treeby?  I  hope  they  will  have  a  nice  ride  and  no 
mishaps.  Here  come  the  horses;  but  what  has  become  of  our 
young  ladies,  I  wonder." 

"  There  they  are,"  cried  Aggie;  and  she  and  Nelly  rushed  away 
to  the  other  end  of  the  terrace  as  some  half-dozen  figures  appeared 
coming  up  the  steps,  the  greater  number  of  which  were  arrayed  in 
riding-habits,  and  held  dainty  little  riding-whips  in  their  hands. 
They  turned  out  to  be  respectively  the  three  Treeby  girla^  L«dy 
Mary  Tamicliffe,  Archie,  a  college  friend  of  his,  and  a  young  lady 
whose  real  name  I,  who  record  tnis  history,  have  never  been  aUe 
to  discover,  but  who  always  seemed  to  go  by  the  name  of 
«  Minnie." 
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THE  IRISH  CHURCH  QUESTION. 

The  question  of  separation  is  no  longer  put  forward  in  Ireland 
with  the  same  pertinacity  that  it  was  in  the  first  half  of  the  pre- 
sent century.  All  educated  Irishmen  have  become  aware  that 
whatever  injury  Great  Britain  might  experience  from  the  sever- 
ance of  the  Union,  the  far  greater  injury  which  Ireland  would 
suffer  is  beyond  comparison.  Situate  on  the  western  shores  of 
England  and  Scotland,  Ireland,  in  ceasing  to  be  incorporated  with 
Great  Britain  must  inevitably  become  her  foe  and  be  reconquered. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Great  Britain  could  exist  and  fiourish 
independent  of  Ireland,  but  unless,  as  has  been  proposed  by  the 
political  Magog  of  the  day,  it  were  removed  to  some  distant  part 
of  the  Atlantic,  or  in  closer  proximity  to  the  American  Fenians, 
it  must  be  dependent  on,  if  not  united  with,  England. 

But  if  the  question  of  separation  is  no  longer  put  forward  as  a 
simple  proposition,  as  of  yore,  it  is  being  worked  out  in  a  far  more 
sure  and  insidious  manner.  No  one,  with  a  head  on  his  shoulders, 
but  must  feel  that  the  disestablishment  and  disendowment  of  the 
Protestant  Church — ^a  measure  carried  by  a  Romanist  and  Dis- 
senting majority,  and  by  one  of  the  most  revolutionary  Govern- 
ments that  have  swayed  the  destinies  of  the  country  since  the  days 
of  the  Commonwealth — must  lead  to  Roman  Catholic  ascendancy, 
and  that  the  ascendancy  of  a  foreign  power  will  be  as  obnoxious 
to  Irish  Protestants  as  it  will  be  incompatible  with  British  rule. 
Putting  aside  the  extraordinary  policy  which  rewards  loyalty  by 
spoliation,  and  disloyalty,  contumacy,  and  rebellion  by  toleration 
and  clemency,  how  can  a  Church,  overtly  disestablished  and  dis- 
endowed, be  expected  to  continue  loyal  ? 

It  is  not  only  the  estrangement  of  the  ministers  of  the  Irish 
Protestant  Church  that  will  entail  disloyalty,  but  also  that  of  the 
Protestant  laity,  and  which  has  already  declared  itself  in  an  un- 
mistakable manner.  Hitherto  all  movements  in  favour  of  a  repeal 
of  the  Union  have  emanated  from  the  Roman  Catholics.  They 
have  been  the  only  agitators  for  what  is  called  the  parliamentary 
independence  of  Ireland,  from  which  they  alone  expected  to  de- 
rive any  benefit.  But  Repeal  has  now  become  a  irrotestant,  as 
well  as  a  Roman  Catholic  cry,  and  the  numbers  of  malcontents 
will  be  seriously  increased  when  the  untoward  measure  of  dis- 
establishment is  carried  into  eflect.  This  precious  bill  has  indeed 
had  for  sole  effect  that  of  swelling  the  ranks  of  the  discontented 
and  disloyal  party.  The  substitution  of  a  papal  for  a  Protestant 
ascendancy,  while  it  has  not  been  thorough  enough  to  make  those 
who  were  before  disaffected  any  more  loyal,  has  added  to  their 
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number  a  new  class  of  malcontents,  burning  with  a  keen  sense  of 
the  injury  and  insult  which  are  sought  to  be  laid  upon  them  in 
the  destruction  of  that  Church,  which,  in  their  eyes,  is  the  symbol 
and  bond  of  the  British  connexion. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  measure  has  been  designated  in  the  Queen's 
speech  as  a  mere  ^^ecclesiastical  arrangement,"  but  it  is  also  a 
question  of  the  fidelity  of  the  Protestant  laity.  The  traditional 
upholders  of  the  British  connexion,  the  descendants  of  those  who, 
for  centuries,  have  been  the  supporters  of  the  British  rule  in  Ire- 
land, whose  fathers  fought  for  our  common  liberties,  and  who  are 
the  representatives  of  all  that  was  loyal,  free,  orderly,  and  indus- 
trious in  the  island,  are  as  much  the  victims  of  Irish  disestablish- 
ment, as  are  the  ministers  of  that  Church,  of  which  they  constitute 
a  part,  and  indeed  the  living  emblem. 

The  Protestant  Church  having  been  cast  away  upon  the  plea 
that  its  presence  in  Ireland  is  obnoxious  to  the  Celtic  and  Milesian 
portion  of  the  population,  it  is  obvious  that  the  same  Romanist 
majority  will  soon  discover  that  the  presence  of  Protestant  and 
alien  landlords  is  still  far  more  obnoxious.  The  large  proprietois 
will  learn  that  ^^tenant-right"  means  permanent  occupancy  free  of 
rent,  and  the  possessors  of  estates  who  have  received  their  property 
from  former  confiscations  will  find  that  the  names  of  alleged 
rightful  heirs  are  still  carefully  registered,  and  that  reconfiscation 
will  be  of  easy  enactment  by  a  mob  representing  Roman  Catholic 
ascendancy,  a  foreign  ruler,  and  ^^  Ireland  for  the  Irish." 

Yet  has  Ireland  never  been  purely  Irish,  as  it  is  termed,  no 
more  than  it  has  been  Roman  Catholic,  since  the  introduction 
of  Christianity.  We  know  as  little  of  the  aborigines  of  Erin  as 
we  do  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  Albion;  but  separated  from  the 
poetical  and  fabulous  traditions  with  which  early  records  are  en- 
veloped, we  do  know  that  the  Firl-bogs  came  from  Belgium,  the 
Danonians  from  Norway  and  Denmark,  the  Milesians  from  Spain, 
the  Picts  and  Scots  from  Scotland,  and  the  Saxons  and  Nor- 
mans fiom  England.  We  know  also  that  such  was  the  ever  exem- 
plary state  of  the  precious  island,  that  of  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight  monarchs  of  the  Milesian  colony,  from  Heber  and  Heremon 
down  to  Roderick  O'Connor  (who  was  ruler  when  the  English 
arrived,  A.D.  1170),  only  twenty  died  natural  deaths  ;  sixty  were 
treacherously  murdered  and  succeeded  by  their  assassins,  and 
seventy-one  were  slain  in  battle.  ^^  No  man,"  says  Sir  John  Davi^ 
the  historian  of  these  eleven  centuries  of  Milesian  dominatioo, 
^^  could  enjoy  his  life,  wife,  lands,  or  goods  in  safety,  if  a  mightier 
man  than  himself  had  an  appetite  for  them,  and  the  weak  had 
no  remedy  against  the  stronger." 

^^  The  crime,"  says  Montgomery  Martin,  '^  which  Henry  was  in- 
vited over  to  Ireland  to  punish — the  want  of  almost  the  oom- 
monest  architectural  structures  for  the  people — the  deep  degnda- 
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tion  to  which  the  maiB  of  the  populace  weie  subjectedi  as  also  the 
very  trifling  number  of  inhabitants  which  the  whole  island  con* 
tained — all  demonstrate  that  Ireland  could  not  even  then  be  con- 
sidered as  ranking  among  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth.  Yet  this  is 
the  only  period  which  can  be  named  as  a  confirmatory  proof  that 
Ireland  ought  to  become  a  kingdom  as  before."* 

Ireland^  indeed,  never  was  an  independent  kingdom  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word,  and  never  possessed  a  free  constitution  until  her 
legislative  union  with  £ngland  in  ISOO.t  Assemblies  under  the 
designation  of  parliaments  were,  it  is  true,  convened  at  different 
periods  for  the  better  government  of  the  country,  but  Ireland 
never  possessed  that  essential  branch  of  a  constitution  denominated 
a  House  of  Commons,  in  the  only  correct  designation  of  the  term. 
The  chief  legislation  was  carried  on  in  England,  for  the  Irish 
have  never  shown  themselves  fit  to  govern  themselves.  The 
countty  is  divided  into  too  many  races,  parties,  factions  and  reli- 
gious creeds. 

Although,  previous  to  the  conquest,  ^'the  most  ferocious  or  the 
moot  subtle  man  was  nominally  ruler  of  the  whole  island,"  there  were 
also  four  or  five  provincial  kings  or  rulers,  as  well  as  innumerable 
grades  of  chiefs,  hating  each  other,  but  at  times  tributary  to  or 
professing  fealty  to  the  power  directly  above  them;  still  there  is 
no  question  but  that  historically  speaking,  if  any  claim  to 
ascendancy  could  be  put  forward,  it  would  be  by  the  Milesians, 
certainly  not  by  the  Koman  Catholic  Irish.  The  Milesians  did 
not  acknowledge  the  supremacv  of  the  Pope  at  the  epoch  of  their 
rule.  The  Established  Church  is,  in  fact,  the  ancient  Church  of 
Ireland,  and  its  income,  amounting  to  one  shilling  per  head 
annually,  could  never  have  been  justly  considered  a  national 
grievance  or  a  cause  of  general  suffering. 

But  a  turbulent  and  ambitious  Church,  acknowledging  foreign 
supremacy,  having  induced  its  flock  to  declare  that  the  presence 
of  a  National  Church,  which  has  only  become  hateful  to  them 
since  the  introduction  of  Romanism,  was  a  grievance,  the  existing 
Government  and  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  have,  in 
the  sense  of  *^  justice  to  Ireland,"  and  in  the  hopes  of  further 
conciliating  the  people,  given  their  countenance  and  support  to  a 
bill  for  the  disestablishment  and  disendowment  of  the  said  Na- 
tional Church.  Justice  to  one  race  or  section  in  a  country  ought 
never  to  imply  injustice  to  another,  or  it  is  no  longer  justice  at  all. 
If  the  Protestant  Church  had  succeeded  to  the  Koman  Catholic 
Church,  there  might  be  some  grounds  for  disclaiming  against  a 
Church  bein^  8upi)orted  by  the  State,  which  was  not  that  of  the 
majority.    But  it  is  not  so,  and  the  early  Christian  Church,  if  not 

•  "  Ireland  before  and  after  the  Union." 

t  Sir  Bobert  Peel :  <'  House  of  Commons  Debate/'  Feb.  96, 1884. 
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what  is  termed  a  protestiiig  Church,  did  not  acknowledge  the 
supremacy  of  the  r^ope,  and  was  not  therefore  Roman  CathoUc 
'^The  religionists^  now  termed  Roman  Catholics,  were  (at  the 
time  of  the  formation  of  a  Romish  Church  in  Ireland),  properly 
speaking,  dissenters  irom  the  reformsd  or  restored  Churck  of 
Christ;  and  but  for  the  intrigues  and  discontent  of  the  Bishop  of 
Rome  and  his  emissaries,  they  would  have  gradually  merged  into 
the  Established  Church,  or  formed  an  inconsiderable  body  of 
dissenters,  after  the  manner  of  the  Presbyterians." 

As  to  the  prospects  of  conciliating  that  factious  Romanist  party 
in  Ireland,  who  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  ^^  Ireland 
for  the  Irish,"  the  land,  whether  belonging  to  corporations  or  to 
persons,  for  the  friesEO  coats,  and  the  supremacy  of  the  Roman 
Church,  let  all  past  history  speak.  Ever  since  that  history  has 
been  handed  down,  the  country  has  been  torn  by  factions  and 
intestine  feuds,  and,  ever  since  the  Union,  the  whole  island  has 
been  kept  in  the  most  wretched  turmoil  by  furious  communities 
under  the  designation  of  patriots,  agitators.  Right-boys,  White- 
boys,  Peep-of-day  boys,  Houghers,  Emancipators,  United  Irish- 
men, Fenians,  and  a  host  of  otners. 

W  hat  has  been  the  history  of  conciliation  ?     Ireland  has  ob- 
tained, by  means  of  the  oft^-calumniated  Union,  parUamentaiy 
reform,  Roman  Catholic  emancipation,  a  national  system  of  edu- 
cation, a  legislative  provision  for  the  poor,  a  commutation   of 
tithes,  a  reform  in  her  corporations,  a  perfect  freedom  of  trade 
with  Great  Britain,  and  many  other  important  advantages,  such 
as  she  never  before  possessed,  and  such  as  she  never  could  have 
gained  from  her  local  and  dependent  legislature.     She  espedally 
enjoys  a  liberty  and  a  license   for  political  disquisitions  whidi 
would  not  be   tolerated  in  this  country.     Her  population  has 
doubled*  and  her  shipping:  &nd  commerce,  internal  and  extemaL 
have  quadrupled  sinithe^  Union,  and  were  going  on  proepoiD^ 
under  the  existing  state  of  things,  yet  she  is  not  satisfied,  bat  asb 
for  the  disestablishment  and  disendowment  of  the  Established 
Church  ;  not  so  much  for  the  thing  itself,  as  to  gain  a  step  in 
advance  towards  a  general  supremacy  and  confiscation.    Every 
present  and  additional  attempt  to  conciliate  a  party  which  recog- 
nises the  supremacy  of  a  foreign  potentate  will  be  as  vain  as  all 
that  have  preceded,  until  perfect  ascendancy  has  been  attained. 
If  this  is  not  a  fair  and  just  deduction  from  the  past,  as  further 
attested  by  the  daily  acts  and  words  of  the  discontented,  then  is 
history  of  no  avail,  and  its  teachings  are  futile  and  useless.    On 
the  other  hand,  if  there  is  any  truth  in  history,  and  any  lesson  to 
be  gained  by  the  experience  of  the  p&st,  the  most  efi^tive  step 
that  could  possibly  be  taken  to  ensure  the  ascendancy  of  a  foreign 
dominion,  and  to  either  annihilate  the  loyal,  industrious,  wealdiy, 
and  well-affected  portion  of  the  population  of  the  island,  or  to  dnfe 
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it  Into  rebellion  against  the  more  ignorant,  debased,  criminal,  and 
envious  portion  of  the  population,  is  in  progress  of  being  carried  out, 
to  the  great  grief  of  all  well  balanced,  well  disposed,  and  truly 
thoughtful  and  humanitarian  minds,  and  to  all  wno  have  the  real 
interests  of  the  future  of  Ireland  at  heart. 

It  is  uncertain  at  what  precise  period  Christianity  was  Intro- 
duced into  Ireland.  It  suffices  to  know  that  the  first  great  ex- 
pounder of  the  Gospel  truths  was  St.  Patrick,  in  the  fifth  century. 
At  this  epoch  no  celibacy  of  the  priesthood  was  enjoined,  no  in- 
vocation to  saints,  no  earthly  remission  of  sins,  no  transubstantia- 
tion,  no  mention  of  purgatory,  no  prayers  for  the  dead,  no  mira- 
culous and  absurd  legends,  no  subservience  to  tradition,  no  earthly 
rule  of  guidance  but  the  scriptures  was  inculcated,  and,  above  all, 
no  supremacy  was  acknowledged  to  the  bishops  of  Rome.  It  is 
not  surprising  that,  in  return,  the  Roman  Church  does  not  admit 
St.  Patrick  into  the  list  of  canonised  saints.  It  is  an  omission, 
however,  which  cannot  be  said  to  be  either  complimentary  or 
conciliatory  to  a  country  which  is  fast  becoming  the  last  refuge  of 
ultramontane  Romanism  in  Europe. 

The  religion  of  St.  Patrick  and  that  of  his  worthy  successor,  St. 
Columba,  was  the  faith  of  the  pure  and  primitive  Christian  Church, 
before  the  word  and  its  doctrines  became  perverted  by  po{>ish 
delusion  and  that  artfully  inculcated  superstition  by  which  foreign 
Romish  priests  sought  to  bind  the  bodies  and  souls  of  men  to  the 
will  of  one  or  more  individuals.  Like  St.  Patrick,  St.  Columba, 
who  founded  three  hundred  monasteries  and  churches  in  Ireland 
and  Scotland,  makes  no  mention  of  purgatory,  or  any  other 
Romish  rite;  the  dissemination  and  expounding  of  the  Scriptures 
was  his  great  delight  and  business  in  life,  and  he  held  no  com- 
munion and  received  no  mission  from  the  Bishop  of  Rome. 

The  physical  contests  between  the  British  and  Saxon  races  were, 
however,  succeeded  by  contentions  between  the  Saxon  Church 
and  that  of  the  Scots — as  the  Irish  were  then  termed — the  Saxon 
claiming  authority  from  the  Bishop  of  Rome;  the  British  and 
Irish,  repudiating  any  supremacy  in  the  Romish  Church.  The 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  said  to  have  been  origi- 
nally established  by  the  eaily  British  and  Irish  Churches,  and  not 
by  the  Saxon  Church.  The  Irish  Church  not  only  kept  free  from 
tne  heresies,  superstitions,  and  enslaving  doctrines  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  for  several  centuries,  but  it  utterly  repudiated  and  opposed 
all  attempts  at  conciliation,  and  it  held  out  against  the  Romish 
Church  much  more  vigorously  than  did  the  British  Church,  which 
became  corrupted  in  the  reign  of  Alfred.  There  is,  indeed,  no 
trace  of  the  Irish  Church  having  been  in  subjection  to  the  See  of 
Rome  up  to  the  period  of  the  landing  of  Henry  11.  One  of  the 
reasons  for  the  ropes  Adrian  IV.  and  Alexander  III.  granting 
bulls  to  Henry  U.  for  the  occupation  of  Ireland,  was  to  bring  that 
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country  under  papal  sway,  and  to  sabject  it  to  the  paymoit  of 
^^  Peters  pence  — a  tax  of  one  penny  levied  on  eacn  booae  in 
England,  and  first  granted  by  Ina,  King  of  the  West  Saxons 
A.D.  725,  for  the  establishment  and  support  of  an  English  c^U^e 
at  Rome. 

The  Normans,  not  the  Saxons,  ruled  in  England  in  Henry's 
time;  the  struggle  between  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  power  was 
commencing  in  the  person  of  Thomas  k  Becket,  and  Henry 
hesitated  for  a  long  time  in  accepting  a  sovereignty  in  a  country 
over  which  the  Popes  assumed  authority.  With  the  advent  of 
Henry,  however,  in  1171  (the  Bishop  of  Rome  having  sent  orer 
a  legate  in  1152),  the  Irish  Church  was  induced  to  conform  to  the 
English  Church,  then,  to  some  extent,  in  conformity  with  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  tithes  were  established. 

It  has  been  the  singular  misfortune  of  Ireland  to  be  ever  inTolved 
in  domestic  turmoil  and  strife.     Not  only  was  this  the  case  in  a 
very  remarkable  degree,  and  to  an  almost  unparallelled  extent, 
before  and  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  but  also  from 
the  period  of  the  synod  of  Cashel,  A.D.  1172,  when  the  idolatries, 
language,  and  supremacy  of  the  Church  of  Rome  were  first  intro- 
duced into  the  country,  to  the  holding  of  a  parliament  in  Dublin, 
A.D.  1537,  under  Henry  VHI.,  when  the  usurped  supremacy  of 
the  Pope  was  abolished,  and  thence  to  the  period  ▲.D.  1551,  when 
the  English  liturgy  was,  under  Edward  V  I.,  introduced  into  the 
Irish  Church  instead  of  the  Latin  mass.     Not  only  did  constantly 
recurring  strifes  arise  between  the  Irish  chiefs  and  English  settleiv, 
but  archbishops,  bishops,  and  all  classes  of  the  clergy  were  engaged 
even  in  bloody  disputes.    If  the  introduction  of  Roman  doctrine 
was  more  tardy  in  Ireland  than  in  England,  the  opposition,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  the  Protestant  ReQ;>nnation,  as  it  is  termed,  but 
more  properly  speaking  the  restoration  of  the  pure  and  Apostolic 
Churches  of  England  and  Ireland  before  they  became  corrupted 
by  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  to  the  abolition  of  ^  Peter's  pence,** 
^^first-fruits,"  '^tenths,"  and  various  other  taxes  levied  for  the 
Church  of  Rome  under  false  and  fraudulent  pretences,  was  greater 
in  Ireland  than  in  England,  owing  to  the  less  advanced  intelli- 
gence of  the  people.     The  successors  of  Henry  VIII.  had,  there- 
fore, an  arduous  and  dangerous  task  to  complete.     Edward  VI. 
was  pious  and  zealous  in  the  advancement  of  tne  Reformation,  bat 
his  bishops  were  thwarted  by  the  ignorance  and  bigotry  of  the 
people.   On  the  accession  to  the  throne  of  Mary,  ^^  the  persecucing, 
intolerant,  and  bloodthirsty  spirit  of  the  Romish  (not  the  Irish) 
Church"  manifested  itself  in  all  its  violence,  and  the  lives  of  the 
reformed  clergy  in  Ireland  were  at  once  placed  in  jeopardy— not 
merely  from  the  sovereign,  but  from  assassins  and  those  instigated 
by  the  Romanists,  who  made  a  death-like  struggle  for  their  reslo* 
ration  to  power. 
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The  result  of  such  violenoe,  which  seems  to  be  an  inseparable 
characteristic  of  the  Irish  ultramontane  Church,  was  the  enact- 
ment of  penal  laws,  which  were  never  executed  with  rigour,  and 
which,  aiter  being  renewed  at  various  epochs,  have  been  finally 
repealed.  Queen  Elizabeth  was  deaounced  and  excommunicated, 
her  dominions  given  to  Philip  of  Spain,  it  was  declared  Uwful  to 
filay  her,  and  nine  or  ten  attempts  are  recorded  in  history  as 
having  been  made  to  assassinate  her  by  the  Romanists.  O'Niel 
carried  fire  and  sword  through  the  north,  burning  down  the  re- 
formed churches.  A  Popish  invasion,  under  Desmond,  was 
defeated,  and  that  confiscation  of  landed  property  which  is  attri- 
buted to  Protestant  bigotry,  but  which  was  the  just  retribution 
for  treason  of  the  most  dangerous  character  and  unprovoked  and 
bloody  rebellions,  was  initiated.  By  the  capitulation  of  the 
Spaniards,  under  D'Aguilar,  and  the  flight  of  the  treacherous  and 
treasonable  Tyrone  and  Tyrconnel,  vast  tracts  of  country  which 
they  and  other  traitors  held  in  Ulster  were  escheated  to  the  crown, 
and  James  proceeded  to  plant  Ulster  with  Scotch  and  English 
colonies,  admittedly  one  of  the  wisest  measures — excepting  the 
Union— «ver  adopted  for  Ireland,  yet  which,  as  in  part  held  by 
corporations,  it  is  one  of  the  principles  of  the  ruinous  policy  of  the 
day  to  overthrow. 

It  was  during  the  reign  of  James,  whose  conduct  towards  the 
Bomanists  was  so  lenient  as  to  embolden  them  to  still  greater 
efforts  for  the  restoration  of  their  supremacy,  that  the  Pope 
organised  a  distinct  Romish  Church  for  Ireland,  which  did  not 
before  exist,  and  which  in  the  ensuing  reign,  and  indeed  ever 
since,  has  been  the  fruitful  parent  of  dire  and  innumerable  ills. 

The  prospect  of  disorder  and  rebellion  in  England  was  in  the 
reign  of  Cnarles  L,  as  in  the  reign  of  Victoria  I.,  hailed  with 
delight  by  the  Romish  party  and  the  Roman  Hierarchy  in  Ireland. 
The  objects  sought  were  the  same  as  those  now  professed — namely, 
^^  Ireland  for  the  Irish."  This  meant,  and  still  means,  that  Ireland 
should  no  longer  be  a  part  of  England,  and  that  the  Romish,  and 
not  the  English,  Church  was  to  be  supreme.  To  this  was  added 
the  formation  of  an  Irish  republic,  under  the  spiritual  sway  of  the 
Pope.  The  field  of  battle  is  removed  in  the  present  day,  as  it  was 
attempted  to  be  by  the  Spaniards  of  the  Armada,  and  by  the 
French  on  the  Severn,  from  Ireland  to  England.  The  traitors  are  in 
our  own  camp,  but  matters  are  so  altered  in  Ireland,  and  the  Pro- 
testants, although  the  minority  in  numbers,  have  attained  so  great 
a  supremacy  in  intelligence  and  wealth,  that  tlie  British  govern*- 
ment,  going  over  to  the  Romanist  party,  may  entail  civil  war,  but 
under  God's  Providence  it  will  not  entail  the  expulsion  of  loyal 
Irishmen  from  the  land,  nor  the  extinction  of  the  Protestant 
religion. 

So  powerful  is  the  Romish  faith  over  even  the  tongues  of  its 
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supporters^  that  the  rebellion  of  1641^-one  of  the  mort  wide- 
spread conspiracies  probably  ever  organised — ^broke  out  withoat 
almost  a  suspicion.  I  et  the  object  was  the  same  as  is  ever^  covertly 
by  one  party,  openly  by  another,  adhered  to:  to  establish  the 
supremacy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  and  hierarchy,  to  expel 
British  settlers,  and  reinvest  all  the  old  proprietors  or  their  de- 
scendants with  their  former  estates;  to  refuse  all  connexion  or 
intercourse  with  England,  and  to  confiscate  the  goods  of  all  who 
were  opposed  to  the  new  order  of  things.  The  rebellion  was  ac^ 
oempanied  by  the  most  atrocious  ana  demoniacal  deeds.  Sir 
Phelim  O'Niel  put  all  the  British  Protestants  of  three  parishes 
near  Augher  to  the  sword.  At  Lisbum,  Lord  Caulfield,  and  fiftys 
other  prisoners  were  murdered.  Many  were  burnt  in  their  house 
or  castles,  shouts  of  triumph  accompanying  their  expiring  agonies; 
others  were  cast  into  the  rivers,  as  at  Portadown,  where  one 
hundred  and  ninety  were  thrown  headlong  from  the  bridge.*  It 
would  be  painful,  as  it  is  out  of  our  power,  to  narrate  the  demoniac 
deeds  of  tnis  unprovoked  rebellion,  which  of  necessity  led  to  the 
re-enaction  of  penal  statutes  against  the  Romanists — ^not  because 
they  were  of  a  different  form  of  religion,  but  because  no  man's 
life  was  safe  from  their  conspiracies  and  horrible  plots.  It  is  the 
fashion  in  the  present*day  to  pooh-pooh  what  are  called  ^*  historical 
paradoxes" — ^a  misnomer,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  for  historical  parallels, 
yet  it  is  only  by  such  that  a  knowledge  of  the  true  position  of 
things  can  be  arrived  at.  What  the  House  of  Commons  wanted, 
we  are  told  by  the  TimeSj  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  open- 
ing the  debate  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Irish  Church  Bill, 
^^  were  good  rousing  denunciations  of  Papists  and  the  ministry, 
opportunities  for  outbursts  of  Kentish  fire ! "  ,  The  reasonable  and 
thoughtful  portion  of  the  British  public  has  not  fallen  so  low  as 
the  Times  would  appear  to  think.  We  are  not  all  either  snobs  or 
cads,  as  would  be  implied  by  the  relish  of  Kentbh  fire  over  what 
is  admittedly  as  gigantic  an  issue  as  has  ever  been  presented  to  a 
free  parliament.  Rowever  ill  it  may  augur  for  a  great  political 
change,  when  it  can  be  defended  only  by  the  brute  force  of 
numbers,  and  all  the  force  of  authority,  of  reason,  and  moral  sense 
is  on  the  side  of  the  minority;  however  much  we  may  be  aware 
that  ihere  is  no  reasoning  against  a  majority  when  power  and 
place  depend  upon  a  successful  revolution;  and  whatever  we  may 
feel  at  the  leader  of  a  party  of  triumphant  despoilers  declaring  that 
he  is  proud  of  being  told  that  the  measure  advocated  by  him  is 
unparalleled  in  its  character,  and  that  it  combines  a  gigantic 
system  of  robbery  with  a  still  worse  system  of  bribery,  still  all 
that,  and  the  sense  that  the  proximate  revolution  foreshadowed  by 
Mr.  Disraeli  is  depicted  in  so  ominous  an  attitude  as  that  assumed 

*  "  Liber  Munerum  Pablicorom  HibemiaB." 
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by  a  Prime  Minister  of  England,  it  will  not  prevent  us  showing 
by  unanswerable  historical  proofs  where  we  are,  what  we  are  doing, 
where  we  are  going,  and  what  the  carrying  out  of  the  measure 
will  unquestionably  lead  to.  Let  others  blind  themselves  to  the 
facts  if  they  choose,  and  sneer  at  them  as  inconsistent  with  the 
boasted  enhghtenment  of  the  day,  the  facts  will  remain  the  same. 

The  maintenance  of  all  liberty,  civil  and  religious,  Mosheim  has 
truly  observed,  depends  on  circumscribing  Popery  within  proper 
bounds,  since  Popery  is  not  a  system  of  innocent  speculative 
opinions,  but  a  yoke  of  despotism;  an  enormous  mixture  of  priests 
and  princely  tyranny  designed  to  enslave  the  consciences  of  man- 
kind, and  to  destroy  their  most  sacred  and  invaluable  rights.  To 
Oliver  Cromwell  belongs  the  merit  of  having  restored  order  and 
of  having  re-established  the  foundations  of  civil  society  when 
Ireland  was  in  the  condition  it  ever  will  be  when  the  supremacy 
of  the  ultramontane  Romanists  is  fostered  and  tolerated,  ^^the 
whole  nation  being  more  like  a  set  of  infuriated  savages  broke 
loose  from  restraint  than  like  a  congregation  of  human  beings," 
and  when  hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons  had  perished  by  the 
sword,  by  fire,  by  famine,  and  by  pestilence  There  were  hard 
knocks  given  by  the  Roundheads  in  retaliation,  and  there  was  a 
renewed  confiscation  of  lands,  but  if  men  possessed  of  property 
will  rebel  and  unhinge  the  whole  fabric  of  society,  it  must  not  be 
deemed  tyranny  to  confiscate  their  estates;  for  this  is  one  of  the 
best  safeguards  for  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  property  and  the  main- 
tenance of  a  stable  government.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  Pro- 
testant Church  has  ever  rebelled,  or  fostered  murder,  yet  are  its 
revenues  to  be  handed  over  to  a  hierarchy  under  which  a  stable 
government  is  impossible.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  not  only 
was  Cromwell's  government  the  only  one  adapted  for  the  Romanists 
in  Ireland,  but  it  was  also,  by  the  confession  of  all  writers,  allowed 
to  have  been  the  most  popular  in  the  country  itself.  Its  only 
misfortune  was  that  it  antedated  the  era  of  those  conciliations 
which  it  will  demand  another  Cromwell  to  rectify. 

The  terms  "  Irish  rebel"  and  "  Irish  Roman  Catholic,"  were 
synonymous  at  the  time  of  the  Restoration,  and  the  Romanists 
were  excluded  from  the  Irish  parliament  because  they  would  not 
take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy — in  fact,  upon  civil 
not  upon  religious  grounds.  During  the  reign  of  Charles  plots 
against  Protestantism  were  always  hatching,  and  his  death  alone 
prevented  the  completion  of  a  most  formidable  conspiracy,  better 
organised  even  than  that  of  1641.  The  era  of  James  II.  is,  un- 
questionably, the  most  remarkable  in  the  history  of  Protestantism 
is  Ireland,  and  will  ever  remain  the  groundwork  for  any  latent 
hopes  for  the  future.  Almost  the  whole  of  Ireland  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  Tyrconnel  was  at  the  head  of  an 
army  of  forty  thousand  rebels,  and  James,  aided  by  France  and 
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Rome,  had  landed  at  Kinsale.  The  Protestanto  onlj  heU  Ait 
cities  of  Londonderrj  and  Enniskillen.  The  fonner,  to  its  etenial 
credit,  held  out  against  famine,  treachery,  aAd  the  furious  canon- 
nades  of  James  at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand  troops;  and, 
finally,  '^  under  Divine  permission,  William,  at  the  head  of  thirty- 
six  thousand  brave,  experienced,  disciplined,  and  well-appointed 
English,  Dutch,  and  Danish  troops,  expelled  James  from  Ireland, 
and  Dublin  became  again  the  chief  seat  of  British  govemmeni.** 

The  unhappy  country,  which  had  for  so  many  years  been  made, 
as  it  still  is,  the  arena  of  foreign  intrigues  and  Popish  inflaence 
and  plots  against  England,  enjoyed  a  temporary  repose  on  the 
accession  of  William ;  it  was,  however,  but  temporary,  for  the  evil 
remained  .and  still  remains.  During  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne 
and  her  successors,  whether  the  object  were  that  of  a  Pretender  to 
the  throne  of  England,  or  the  aiding  of  a  foreign  enemy  against 
the  British  empire,  the  Romanist  Irish  have  ever  been  the  class 
to  be  used  by  artful  intriguers.  But  the  invasions  of  the  French 
at  Garrickfergus  in  1760,  at  Bantry  in  1796,  at  Killala  in  1798, 
were,  under  Providence,  frustrated  as  to  any  serious  results  by  the 
efforts  of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  and  of  the  British  govern- 
ment; so  also  was  the  uftprovoked  Popish  rebellion  of  1798,  which 
was  very  nearly  being  a  successful  massacre  and  insurrection 
throughout  the  island.  This  rebellion,  which  was  accompanied 
by  the  usual  atrocities — ^fire  and  murder — arose  after  the  elective 
franchise  had  been  restored  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  a  Roman 
Catholic  college  had  been  established  by  an  act  of  the  Irish  Par^ 
liament  at  Maynooth,  and  after  the  passing  of  different  acts  in 
favour  of  the  Romanists  and  removmg  disabilities,  whether  as 
regarded  the  possession  of  property  or  the  dictates  of  conscience. 
Indeed,  both  the  British  and  Irish  parliaments  vied  with  each 
other  in  removing  with  all  practicable  prudence  the  disqualifica- 
tions under  which  the  Romanists  laboured,  notwithstanding  the 
experience  of  the  past;  but  this  did  not  prevent  the  insurrections 
of  1798  and  of  1803.  The  disestablishment  of  the  only  remaining 
safeguard  against  the  insatiable,  ambitious,  and  restless  turbulence 
of  the  Romanists  in  our  own  times,  will  abet  instead  of  aiding  to 
remove  the  same  sources  of  insurrection  and  rebellion. 

The  Acts  of  Union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  espe- 
cially provided  for  the  union  between  the  Church  of  England  and 
that  ot  Ireland.  This  provision  was  one  of  the  original  resoludons 
proposed  by  Mr.  Pitt  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1799,  and  it  is 
expressed  in  the  Acts  of  Union  in  the  following  terms : 

^^  That  it  be  the  fifth  article  of  union  that  the  Churches  of 
England  and  Ireland,  as  now  by  law  established,  be  united  into 
one  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  to  be  called,  *The  United 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland;'  and  that  the  doctrine,  worship, 
discipline,  and  government  of  the  said  united  Church  shall  be,  and 
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shall  remain  in  force  for  ever^  as  the  same  are  now  by  law  esta- 
blished for  the  Church  of  England;  and  that  the  continuance  and 
preservation  of  the  said  United  Church  as  the  Established  Church 
of  England  and  Ireland  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  an  essen- 
tial and  fundamental  part  of  the  Union  ;and  that  in  like  manner 
the  doctrine^  worship,  discipline,  and  government  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  shall  remain  and  be  preserved  as  the  same  are  now 
established  by  law  and  by  the  acta  for  the  union  of  the  two  king- 
doms of  England  and  Scotland." 

No  wonder,  then,  that  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  and  all  true 
Churchmen  in  Great  Britain  should  look  upon  the  attempt  to 
sever  the  two  branches  of  the  same  Church,  or  to  deal  with  one 
in  a  diflfcrent  spirit  than  the  other,  as  at  once  to  repeal  the  Union, 
and  to  establish  a  precedent  for  the  dissevering  of  Church  and 
State  in  this  country.  At  a  meeting  held  at  Belfast  on  the  31st 
of  March,  the  leading  noblemen  and  landed  gentry  of  Ulster  were 
unanimous  with  the  great  body  of  Protestants  present  in  de- 
claring tliat  should  the  fifth  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Union, 
which  is  expressed  to  be  essential,  fundamental,  and  perpetual, 
be  repealed,  they  would  be  forced  to  regard  the  Union  as  virtually 
dissolved. 

It  could  scarcely  be  imagined  that  in  A.D.  1869  it  should  be 
proposed  to  violate  a  solemn  treaty-— Ksonfirmed  by  two  parliaments 
— and  sworn  to  be  observed  by  the  crown,  which  is  thus  deprived 
of  its  rights,  and  to  place  the  Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
in  jeopardy  merely  to  secure  power  by  the  Irish  votes,  and  to 
ensure  Roman  Catholic  ascendancy  in  a  British  House  of 
Commons. 

It  would  be  unquestionably  desirable  to  bury  in  oblivion  the 
melancholy  events  in  the  past  history  of  Irela9d,  but  the  delusions 
that  are  ever  being  practised  on  a  confiding  and  generous-minded 
people,  the  openly  tolerated  promulgation  of  disloyalty  and  of 
Fenianism,  and  the  wilful  pandering  of  the  British  government  to 
Romanist  ascendancy  and  supremacy,  demand  that  people  should 
be  enlightened,  and  reminded  of  the  inevitable  tendency  of  the 
policy  of  the  day.  It  is  all  the  more  to  be  grieved  at,  as  it  will 
involve  the  ruin  of  the  innocent  as  well  as  the  guilty.  In  fact,  in 
Ireland  the  really  guilty  generally  pass  by  unnoticed  and  unscathed, 
and  the  poor,  ignorant,  deluded,  and  excitable  instrument  becomes 
the  scapegoat  to  a  secret  policy.  If,  instead  of  disestablishing  the 
Protestant  Church  of  Ireland,  the  British  government  had  aided 
and  abetted  the  Irish  in  abjuring  ^^  Romanism"  and  becoming 
^^  Catholics ;"  in  throwing  on  all  domination  to  a  foreign  power, 
as  France,  Austria,  Italv,  and  Spain  have  set  them  the  example 
to  do;  in  calling  a  synod  of  their  clergy,  and  laying  down  Christian 
principles  conformable  to  the  early  church  of  St.  Patrick,  then 
there  might  have  been  a  hope  for  the  future  of  Ireland.    The 
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baneful  strife  which  has  desolated  their  native  land,  ever  snnoe  it 
has  had  a  history,  up  to  the  very  latest  agrarian  murder  committed, 
might  have  come  to  an  end,  and  Catholics  and  Protestants  might 
have  become  one  fold  under  one  shepherd,  nobly  emulating  each 
other  in  deeds  of  Christian  charity,  love,  and  brotherhood.  As  it 
is,  by  once  more  reviving  the  ambitious  aspirations  of  a  foreign 
Church,  and  not  only  abandoning,  but  disestablishing  and  dis- 
endowing the  Protestant  Church,  we  see  no  hope  for  Ireland,  save 
in  the  favour  of  Providence,  as  so  often  held  out  to  the  noble  and 
consistent  upholders  of  a  United  Kingdom  of  Grreat  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  of  freedom  of  conscience.  ^^  Irishmen,"  says  a  dis- 
tinguished writer,  ^^  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  living  in  subservience 
to  a  foreign  bishop,  who  has  arrogantly  assumed  an  authority 
which  no  earthly  mortal  possesses."  And  we  feelingly  re-echo  the 
words. 

The  time  has  now  come,  when  the  two  countries  are  united,  when 
their  interests  are  inseparable,  when  so  many  Irish  live  in  England 
and  Scotland,  when  so  many  Irish,  English,  and  Scotch  are  inter- 
married, and  when  there  is  in  reality  no  difference  or  distinction 
between  the  two  peoples,  save  that  unfortunate  one  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  few  ultramontane  fanatics,  to  imitate  the  rest  of  Europe, 
to  throw  off  the  shackles  of  a  foreign  yoke,  and  become  brothers 
in  faith  and  heart,  with  those  to  whom  they  are  already  attached 
by  ties,  surely,  of  as  binding  a  character  as  those  imposed  upon 
them  by  a  Roman  bishop,  long  after  the  days  of  their  own  favourite 
saint — Patrick. 

One  thing  is  quite  certain,  and  that  is,  that  a  stable  government 
is  impossible  with  an  ^^  imperium  in  imperio."  Conciliation  aflter 
conciliation  may  be  attempted  (Roman  Catholic  emandpation  was 
granted  on  the  especial  condition  that  it  should  be  the  last  act  of 
concession  asked  for),  sop  upon  sop  may  be  thrown  to  a  power 
with  whom  ascendancy  is  all  and  everything,  and  whose  motio  ia^ 
^^  Aut  Csssar  aut  nihil,"  but  there  will  be  no  peace  or  prosperity 
for  Ireland  until  some  great  change  has  been  brought  aboat. 
What  this  may  be  is  as  yet  buried  in  the  womb  of  time.  History 
has  left  its  mark  behind  it,  and  has  established  one  great  and  in- 
controvertible fact,  that  all  the  insurrections,  rebellions,  persecu- 
tions, and  exterminations,  in  Ireland,  have  had  their  origin  rinoe 
the  Reformation,  in  attempts  made  by  the  Romanists  to  acquire 
ascendancy  and  to  hold  the  land,  and  in  the  retaliations  entailed 
by  these  rebellious  acts.  The  cure  can  only  be  found  in  the  volun- 
tary reform  of  the  Irish  Romanists,  of  which  they  have  now  so 
many  excellent  examples  before  them  in  other  Roman  Catholic 
countries.  Were  that  done,  we  should  not  regret  even  the  dis- 
establishment and  disendowment  of  the  Irish  Protestant  Chuich; 
but  it  is  not  done,  and  very  different,  it  is  to  be  feared,  if  the 
lessons  of  history  are  of  any  avail,  will  be  the  issue  and  the  result 
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fboh   the   german. 

Pabt  U. 

III. 

Thus  the  first  day  was  passed,  and  when  night  came  Bila  with- 
drewy  as  had  been  her  custom,  to  her  small  chamber,  and  locked 
her  door — ^as  a  faithful  guardian  of  the  beloved  being,  Veit  re- 
maining in  the  outer  apartment.  His  soul  was  occupied  with  a 
thousand  happy  dreams,  and  as  soon  as  morning  dawned  he  softly 
quitted  the  cottage  and  hastened  back  to  the  castle  to  confide  all 
to  the  upright  guide  of  his  boyhood,  and  to  beg  his  priestly 
blessing.  He  felt  convinced  that  there  did  not  exist  upon  earth 
a  being  more  dear  to  him  than  Bila,  he  was  sure  that  she  loved 
him  with  all  the  devotion  of  her  innocent  heart,  and  fancying  he 
had  attained  the  aim  of  his  happiness,  he  wished  to  hurry  on  the 
moment  which  would  unite  him  for  ever  to  the  beloved  one.  The 
pious  monk  shook  his  head  gravely,  and  made  many  objections  to 
the  young  man's  wishes;  but  Veit  overruled  all  by  declaring  that 
he  loved  Bila  intensely,  that  for  nine  years  past  her  possession  had 
appeared  to  him  to  be  the  greatest  happiness  on  eartn,  so  the  good 
chaplain  at  length  gave  way  to  his  urgent  prayers.  The  youth 
wrung  his  hand  in  gratitude,  and  then  hurriea  back  to  the  cottage 
to  announce  his  plan  to  the  sweet  girl,  and  then  to  lead  her  home 
as  the  mistress  oi  the  castle. 

Bila  gazed  lovingly  into  the  young  man's  beaming  countenance 
as  he  explained  his  wishes  to  her,  but  she  quickly  cast  her  eyes 
sadly  to  the  ground  as,  taking  Veit's  hand  in  hers,  she  said: 

^*  We  are  not  near  the  pinnacle  of  happiness  which  you,  dearest, 
fancy  you  have  attained.  You  merely  know  that  I  loved  you 
from  the  instant  I  stood  before  you;  but  whom  I  am,  and  what 
duties  still  separate  me  from  you,  you  do  not  know.  And  yet  you 
are  the  only  being  to  whom  I  dare  confide  the  secret  of  my 
existence. 

In  anxious  expectation  Veit  drew  closer  to  the  maiden,  who 
continued  in  a  gentle  serious  tone: 

'^  I  am  a  daughter  of  the  Lily-queen  of  this  land,  and  she  loved 
me  more  than  roost  of  my  sisters.  More  fortunate  than  any  other 
flower,  we  are  favoured  dv  fate,  which  permits  us  to  assume  the 
form  of  human  beings  if  a  youth  gains  our  affections,  and  the 
queen  acknowledges  our  choice  worthy.     She  then  consents  to 
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our  love,  and  we  issue  from  our  perfumed  home  to  glide  towards 
the  object  of  our  admiration,  who,  influenced  by  a  soft  magic 
power,  experiences  the  same  sentiments  as  we  do— 4hen  the 
greatest  joy  of  this  earth  becomes  our  lot.  But  woe  to  the  unfor- 
tunate being  who  ventures  to  leave  her  dwelling  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  queen ;  a  prey  to  burning  feelings,  she  is  doomed  to 
wander  through  the  world,  where  she  must  sue  for  a  kind  recep- 
tion, and  when  the  flower^'tinie  comes  round,  invisible  powers 
draw  the  poor  thing  back  to  the  confined  lily  habitation,  which 
the  queen  has  chosen  for  her  either  on  some  lonely  strand,  or  on  a 
mountain  where  no  human  beings  dwell.  And  the  more  happy 
she  had  felt  in  her  former  tranquil  plant  life,  the  more  sad  and 

f)ainful  is  that  heart,  once  warmed  by  human  feelings.  When,  at 
ength,  the  flower-house  fades  and  falls,  the  spurned  sister  hastens 
back  to  her  cottage  home,  if  its  inmates  are  willing  to  receive  her; 
but  should  hospitality  be  denied  her,  she  wanders  on*  weeping. 
Thus  she  roams  about  until  she  has  found  the  person  whose 
appearance  had  induced  her  to  transgress  the  laws;  and  only  when 
his  love  remains  perfectly  pure,  she  dare  hope  that  the  QU^en  will 
bow  her  forgiveness  to  her  and  make  her  happy.  This,  my 
beloved,  is  my  punishment  for  the  error  I  committed  when  I 
ventured  to  approach  you  on  seeing  you  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Egra.  I  shouiQ,  perhaps,  have  withstood  the  sweet  feeling  whidi 
attracted  me  to  you,  but  I  thought  you  were  dead,  and  I  did  not 
imagine  that  I  was  doing  anything  wrong  by  caresdng  a  dead  boy; 
but  when  I  would  have  returned  to  my  fily,  I  found  it  closed,  my 
sisters  averted  their  heads  angrily,  and  sorrowfully  I  had  to  dc^wit, 
wandering  about,  until  at  last  the  venerable  inmate  of  thia  cottage 
kindly  took  me  in.  So  you  perceive,  my  beloved,  that  we  are  a 
long  way  off  yet  from  attaining  the  aim  of  our  happiness;  but 
remain  devoted  to  me  with  a  pure  and  faithful  love,  and  the  queen 
will,  doubtless,  soon  forgive  me.  My  last  imprisonment  was  less 
severe  than  the  former  one;  the  lily  in  which  I  dwelt  blossomed 
in  a  beautiful  valley,  and  this  time  my  sisters  greeted  me  more 
cordially.  Oh,  I  am  sure  you  would  not  make  the  being  you 
love  as  unspeakably  miseraole  as  I  should  be,  if  Uie  flume  of 
passion  were  to  consume  your  pure  mind ;  for  know,  I  should 
then  have  to  return  to  the  mournful  plant  exist^ioe,  with  an  ever- 

f present  recollection  of  that  happiness  which  I  had  lost — ^I  should 
inger  on  in  dim,  ugly  colours,  and  for  ever  renuun  closed, 
unless  the  queen  would  liberate  me  from  my  agony  and  scatter 
my  whole  existence  with  the  withered  leaves  into  endless  ether.^ 
With  silent  sympathv  Veit  had  listened  to  these  words;  he 
warmly  pressed  the  hand  of  his  beloved  to  his  heart,  then  sokmnl/ 
declared,  as  he  lifted  his  eyes  towards  Heaven, 

^^  Yes,  dearest  Bila,  with  the  same  affection  that  thrilled  thios^ 
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me  the  day  I  first  beheld  you,  und  which  could  admit  of  no  impure 
thought,  with  the  same  brotherly  love  I  will  be  your  friend  and 
protector,  until  your  mother  will  bless  our  union.  If  even  in 
thought  I  swerve  from  this  firm  determination,  let  her  curse,  and 
the  wrath  of  all  your  sisters,  pursue  me  through  life  until  death." 
Veit  remained  finithful  tQ  his  resolution;  he  passed  the  severe 
days  of  winter  at  Bila's  side  as  if  he  were  in  paradise,  and  with 
ever-fresh  perfumed  flowers  blooming  around  them.  The  long 
winter  hours  were  occupied  with  forming  delightful  plans  for  the 
golden  future,  every  day  developing  Bila's  extreme  amiability.  If 
now  and  then  warmer  passions  would  begin  to  take  possession  of 
him,  a  reproachful  look  from  Bila's  lovely  eyes,  or  a  few  mild 
words  from  her  rosy  lips  were  sufficient  to  calm  him.  He  daily 
went  forth  to  hunt,  a  duty  which  he  had  taken  upon  himself,  and 
as  it  could  no  longer  be  a  secret  that  the  lord  of  the  castle,  out  of 
love  for  a  lovely  girl,  had  exchanged  his  home  for  the  humble 
cottage  of  a  huntsman,  far  and  near  people  dubbed  him  ^^tJie 
guardian  hoer^ 

IV. 

The  winter  was  nearly  at  an  end ;  the  forest  brook,  swollen  by 
the  melting  snow,  flowed  more  rapidly  past  the  cottage,  and  green 
buds  were  sprouting  out  from  every  branch,  when,  one  afternoon, 
a  page  aritved  at  the  cottage  in  tremendous  haste  with  the  news 
that  the  cousins  from  Prague,  accompanied  by  a  tall  knight,  had 
ridden  up  to  the  castle  and  demanded  to  speak  to  Veit.  The 
steward  had  informed  them  that  their  lord  was  not  at  home,  and 
that  he  would  not  be  back  immediately;  upon  which  they  had  re- 
plied, if  he  were  not  expected  to  return  to  the  castle,  they  would 
visit  him  in  his  forest  cottage.  Veit,  knowing  the  wild  dispositions 
of  his  cousins,  feared  their  putting  their  threat  into  execution; 
therefore,  disagreeable  as  it  was  to  him,  he  mounted  the  horse 
brought  by  his  servant,  and  reluctantly  rode  to  the  castle.  The 
guests  came  to  meet  him  in  the  most  friendly  manner,  expressing 
themselves  exceedingly  pleased  at  the  tranquil,  happy  life  which 
they  had  heard  he  was  leading.  Veit  scarcely  recognised  them 
again;  instead  of  a  parcel  of  wild,  boisterous  fellows,  he  found 
them  quiet  but  cheerful  men,  from  whose  lips  the  most  ]jious 
language  flowed.  Brother  Blitz's  manners  in  particular  were  so 
mild  and  inanuating,  that  Veit  quickly  recovered  from  the  annoy- 
ance with  which  he  had  quitted  the  cottage,  and  in  the  kindness 
of  hia  heart  he  really  felt  pleasure  in  seeing  the  friends  and  com- 
panions of  former  days  once  more. 

The  eousinfl  asked  permission  to  go  over  the  castle,  and  brother 
Blitz  was  left  aloae  with  his  host.   Hercules,  who  had  followed  his 
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master  from  the  cottage,  hid  himself  anxiously  and  sorrowfally  in 
a  corner,  just  as  if  he  expected,  on  showing  the  smallest  sign  of 
his  hatred  to  the  stranger,  to  be  sent  away  again. 

When  the  gentlemen  were  alone,  the  knight  began,  sympa- 
thisingly : 

^^  You  once  told  me  that  your  mind  was  entirely  taken  up  by  an 
attachment  for  a  beautiful  ^rl.  I  did  not  believe  then  that  yoa 
would  meet  her  again,  and  I  looked  upon  your  feelings  as  likely  to 
die  out.  Being  so  devoted  to  you  as  I  am,  I  rejoice  to  hear  that 
you  are  passing  your  days  in  such  bliss  at  her  side.  There  is  only 
one  thing,  dearest  friend,  which  astonishes  me.  How  does  it 
happen  that  you  do  not  make  her  the  mistress  of  your  castle,  but 
rather  prefer  to  live  in  a  solitary,  humble  cottage  in  the  forest  as 
an  insignificant  huntsman,  when  here,  in  the  castle,  you  and  her 
might  enjoy  all  the  comforts  of  life?" 

Grave  and  silent,  Veit  looked  down  to  the  ground,  reflecting 
whether  it  would  be  right  to  betray  the  secret  of  his  beloved.  The 
knight,  noticing  this,  drew  familiarly  nearer,  and  said,  affectionately 
laying  his  hand  upon  Veit*s  shoulder: 

^^Do  not  be  angry  with  me,  dear  friend,  for  asking  about  a 
matter  I  should  not  know,  I  was  prompted  by  my  heart,  which  has 
no  secret  from  you," 

These  words  affected  the  good-natured  youth  so  much  that  he 
determined  to  confide  to  him  as  much  as  he  could  tell  without  un- 
veiling the  actual  secret ;  so  he  informed  the  knight  that  an  oath 
[>rohibited  him  from  approaching  Bila  with  other  than  brotherly 
ove  until  a  given  time,  and  not  until  that  period  had  expired 
could  he  bring  her  home  as  his  wife. 

The  knight's  mouth  became  distorted  fearfully,  and  he  was  just 
going  to  burst  forth  in  a  peal  of  hateful  laughter,  when  the  cousins 
entered  the  hall,  and  Yeit's  attention  was  called  away  from  the 
knight,  who  quickly  succeeded  in  composing  his  features. 

Everything  went  on  very  decorously  at  the  cheerful  dinner- 
table,  and  nothing  escaped  the  lips  of  any  of  the  party  which  could 
make  an  unpleasant  impression  upon  Veit.  The  golden  wine  wis 
merely  drank  in  moderation,  and  it  was  not  until  the  end  of  the 
repast  that  the  stranger  knight  emptied  a  glass  to  the  health  of  the 
beautiful  future  mistress  of  the  castle,  to  which  Veit,  with  a  beat- 
ing heart,  responded.  The  other  two  repeated  the  toast,  and  Veit 
could  not  do  otherwise  than  thank,  and  empty  his  goblet  But  on 
the  knight  wishing  to  drink  wine  with  him  again,  Veit  said, 
gravely: 

^^  No,  my  friend,  I  have  had  enough.  I  have  lived  temperately 
for  some  time  past,  successfully  combating  the  inclination  I  onoe 
had  for  wine,  and  I  prefer  to  keep  my  senses  clear,  that  I  may 
never  again  commit,  while  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  anything  I 
abominate." 
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^  Very  righy  cried  the  nameless  guest;  ^^  it  is  a  good  resolution, 
to  which  you  should  keep.  However,  if  you  care  for  me,  you  will 
not  refuse  to  empty  the  goblet  which  I  o£fer  you  with  the  wish 
that  this  very  morning  the  time  may  have  come  when  you  may  be 
absolved  from  your  oath,  and  may  be  able  to  call  your  beloved 
yours  for  ever." 

And  so  saying,  he  beckoned  to  his  servant,  who  handed  him  a 
goblet  filled  to  the  brim  with  sparkling  red  wine.  The  enthusiasm 
with  which  the  knight  had  spoken  these  words,  and  the  enchant- 
ing thoughts  suggested  by  them,  inspired  the  youth.  He  seissed 
the  goblet  eagerly,  and  raising  it  a  moment  in  the  air,  with  flash- 
ing eyes,  emptied  it  to  the  dregs.  Then  the  knight,  with  signs  of 
the  most  lively  joy,  pressed  him  to  his  breast.  He  had  not  failed 
in  his  object;  the  pulse  of  the  youth  began  to  fly,  his  beautiful 
eyes  glared  with  wild  fire  as  he  glanced  about  him  with  restless 
impatience. 

"  I  must  away,"  he  cried,  after  a  pause.  "  To-morrow  morning 
I  will  see  you  again.     Farewell  till  then." 

And  he  rushed  from  the  hall,  mounted  his  horse,  gave  it  the 
reins,  and  dashed  out  of  the  castle-yard  down  the  well-known  road 
to  the  dear  cottage  in  the  forest.  Impetuously  he  entered  the 
inner  chamber;  Bila,  gently  breathing,  was  slumbering  in  grace- 
ful loveliness  upon  her  soft  couch.  Inflamed  with  wine  ana  love, 
the  young  man  gazed  upon  the  beauteous  creature;  louder  and 
louder  tumultuously  beat  his  heart,  more  and  more  burning 
became  the  flush  upon  his  cheek,  and,  as  if  impelled  by  an 
invisible  power,  he  ran,  intoxicated  by  his  amorous  feelings, 
towards  the  waking  girl,  entwined  his  arms  round  her,  and  pressed 
burning  kisses  upon  her  paling  lips. 

"  Unhappy  one,"  sighed  Bila,  with  a  feeble  voice.  "  You  have 
broken  your  oath,  and  for  ever  annihilated  the  peace  of  your  life  1 
The  hour  of  our  happiness  was  near;  my  kind  mother  had  already, 
in  the  sweet  perfume  of  flowers,  announced  to  me  her  forgive- 
ness. Unhappy  one,  now  all  is  over!"  And  as  she  muttered 
these  words  in  a  voice  getting  weaker  and  weaker,  she  once  more 
pressed  his  hand  fervently  to  her  breast,  and  fixed  upon  him  a  last 
lingering  look  of  affection,  then  closed  her  eyes  for  ever. 

"  She  is  dead  !"  cried  the  corpse-like  youth,  suddenly  brought 
to  his  senses,  and  convulsively  grasping  his  wildly  dishevelled 
hair. 

Cnishing  despair  filled  his  heart  so  lately  torn  with  repentance, 
till,  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  the  thought  of  his  seducer  darted 
into  his  darkened  soul.  Fury  took  the  place  of  despair,  his 
whole  mind  was  bent  upon  vengeance,  he  thirsted  for  blood.  He 
flung  himself  upon  his  horse,  and,  dashing  the  spurs  into  him, 
flew  back  to  the  castle,  rushed  up  the  stairs,  and  stood  before  the 
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destroyer  of  his  earthly  happiness,  rereoge  imprinted  upon  his 
countenance. 

^y  Villain  f  he  cried,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  to  the  namelesi 
knight.  ^^ Villain!  who  under  the  mask  of  friendship  ensnared 
my  too  weak  heart,  and  with  enchanted  drinks  poisoned  my  mind 
and  my  happiness,  defend  yourself— I  thirst  for  your  blood  1" 

Amazed  at  the  distorted  features  of  the  youth,  his  ooaans 
stepped  back;  but  with  a  fear-^coiRng  laugh,  his  nameless  com- 
panion exclaimed : 

"  Foolish  boy !  do  you  challenge  me  to  fight?  Know  that  I 
hated  you  from  the  first  moment  that  I  learned  your  virtuooB  bias; 
that  I  swore  to  the  powers  of  hell  not  to  rest  until  I  had  huried 
you  down  from  your  proud  elevation.  I  fancied  that  my  task  bad 
been  accomplished  when  love  snatched  you  from  me,  then  I  gave 
my  horse  the  spurs  and  reached  my  aim  in  the  nick  of  time.  I 
defy  a  host  of  warriors  to  come  on  and  throw  their  clubs  at  mj 
head.  In  shivers  the  murderous  weapons  will  glide  from  my  un- 
hurt limbs ;  for  know "     He  shrieked  with  jeering  laogbter 

as  he  drew  off  the  black  glove  and  dark  blood  streamed  from  a 
fresh  wound.  ^^  Know,  I  have  entered  into  a  compact  with  the 
Prince  of  Darkness,  and  there  is  no  human  power  which  can 
touch  a  single  hair  of  my  head.'* 

He  had  scarcely  shouted  these  words  when  Hercules  darted 
from  his  corner,  and  fixing  his  fearful  teeth  in  the  breast  of  the 
stranger,  he  flung  him  heavily  down  to  the  ground,  tearing  to 
pieces  the  heart  of  the  villain  with  savage  eagerness,  while  the 
"wretch  poured  out  with  his  dying  wrath  curses  upon  the  ftbe 
potentates  of  hell,  who  had  deceived  him  with  frandulent  promises, 
and  had  only  secured  him  against  the  power  of  human  bdngi 
With  a  crash  the  windows  were  burst;  a  thick  sulphureous  vapour 
filled  the  room ;  in  terror  the  owls  flew  from  the  old  walls ;  the 
mangled  body  is  lifted  by  a  whirlwind,  and  carried  with  hideout 
moaning  through  the  air.  The  cousins,  in  dismay,  hastily  take  to 
their  horses,  and  never  again  present  themselves  to  Veit's  sight. 


V. 

Eably  on  the  morning  that  followed  this  fearful  night,  Veit 
sauntered  forth  to  the  remote  cottage ;  his  head,  weighed  down  with 
sorrow,  was  bent  low  upon  his  breast ;  the  reins  hung  loosely  upon 
the  horse's  neck;  at  a  slow  pace  the  animal  took  the  accustomed 
road,  and  Hercules  trotted  mournfully  by  its  side.  With  tottering 
steps  Veit  entered  the  cottage,  where  the  stillness  of  death  reigned, 
and  where  the  beautiful  Bila  lay  cold  and  pale  as  a  lily,  her  ejvs 
firmly  closed  in  the  sleep  of  death     The  young  man  flung  himself 
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upon  hb  knees  before  her^  seized  her  stifTening  hand,  and  deluged 
it  with  his  tears.  Then  he  left  the  cottage^  and,  in  silent  grief, 
dug  in  the  grass-covered  earth  until  he  had  made  a  deep  grave.  In 
it  he  laid  the  dear  remains,  and  ix^vtred  them  with  flowers,  tears, 
leaves,  and  earth. 

In  regret  and  severe  acts  of  penance  he  now  passed  his  days;  his 
only  companion  was  the  pious  chaplain,  who  treated  him  with 
fatherly  kindness,  and  gave  him  every  consolation  in  his  power. 
Often  when  Veit  sauntered  in  solitude  through  the  meadows  and 
woods,  a  low  and  sorrowful  ^^  Alas !  alas !  ^  \vould  seem  to  issue 
from  the  flowers  and  blades  of  grass,  and  the  sad  tones  would 
penetrate  his  soul  like  a  funeral  dirge. 

One  evening,  when  the  sun  had  bathed  its  last  beams  in  the 
Egra,  he  felt  more  happy  and  more  light-hearted  than  he  had  done 
for  a  long  time.  Tne  image  of  his  lost  beloved  seemed  to  bo 
beckoning  to  him,  and  she  appeared  to  his  mental  vision  invested 
with  all  the  loveliness  of  their  days  of  hope.  A  strange  longing 
drew  him  to  the  spot  where  he  had  first  beheld  her;  sweet  perfume 
wafted  towards  him  the  nearer  he  approached  the  place,  and  when 
he  reached  it,  there,  as  on  St.  Peters  and  St.  Paurs  day,  stood 
three  lilies,  lovely  in  their  snowy  splendour,  at  the  edge  of  the 
river.  Wearied,  he  laid  himself  beneath  the  flowers,  the  image  of 
his  beloved  became  more  and  more  distinct  to  his  mind,  his  senses 
became  deadened,  a  strangely  sweet  perfume  approachea  his  brow, 
his  mouth,  and  cheeks,  and  the  leaves  of  one  of  the  lilies  dropped 
and  scattered  over  his  breast.  Then  a  soft  gentle  breeze  lifted  the 
leaves,  and  carried  them,  with  the  last  breath  of  tlie  youth,  away 
through  endless  ether. 

On  the  spot  where  the  guardian  lover's  cottage  stood  there  is 
now  a  pretty  village,  which  even  to  our  day  retails  the  name  of 
Liebeschlitz,  but  of  the  Castle  Brawda  there  are  only  a  few  in- 
significant ruins  left  in  the  forest. 
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PabtV- 

One  more  trip  must  finish  my  description  of  what  we  did  and 
saw  during  the  three  weeks  we  spent  in  beautiful  Naples.  We 
walk  along  the  Chiaja,  passing  the  Via  di  San  Pasquale,  in 
which  is  our  handsome  English  church,  to  the  Mergellina,  leaving 
this  on  the  left,  our  way  is  along  the  Strada  Piedi  Grotta ;  but  ere 
we  engage  one  of  the  carriages  for  hire  there,  we  knock  at  a  door 
in  a  rock,  and  enter,  ascending  by  a  winding  path  through  rine- 
yards  to  the  very  brow  of  a  precipice.  A  low  stone  chamber, 
with  three  windows,  and  with  sundry  niches  in  the  walls,  stands 
on  a  cleared  space  at  the  edge  of  the  rock.  It  is  the  lepated 
tomb  of  Yirgil,  who,  dying  at  Brundusium,  was  brought  to,  and 
buried  at,  Naples.  Perhaps  Naples  and  its  bay  cannot  be  seen  to 
more  advantage  than  from  this  tomb  of  the  poet.  A  dark  pine- 
tree  on  the  declivity  of  the  hill  breaks  without  injuring  the  view, 
and  seems,  by  contrast,  to  make  even  more  bright  the  blue  set 
and  the  white  shore  beneath. 

Returning  to  the  Piedi  Grotta  Strada,  we  drive  through  the 
Grotta  di  Pozzuoli,  or  Piedi  Grotta,  which,  extending  more  than 
half  a  mile,  is  the  direct  road  from  Naples  to  Baiae ;  wait  a  moment 
at  its  entrance  to  look  at  the  little  chapel  there;  the  poor  old  firiar 
will  be  proud  to  show  you  his  grand  group  of  the  Nativity,  Joseph 
and  Mary  in  bright-coloured  cottons,  and  the  Bambino  in  a  white 
muslin  frock  with  a  broad  pink  sash !  Drop  a  few  pence  into 
his  tin  box,  and  he  will  thank  you  with  a  very  kindly  smile, 
then  start  in  the  murky  atmosphere  of  this  long  tunnel,  ventilated 
by  air-shafts,  and  lighted  day  and  night  by  lamps.  It  is  very 
dusty,  for  troops  of  goats,  beside  the  ordinary  traffic,  are  going 
through  it,  and  it  is  a  relief  to  emerge  at  last  and  find  ourselves  on 
the  way  to  St.  Paul's  Puteoli,  the  now  named  village  of  Pozzuoli, 
standing  on  the  breezy  shores  of  the  blue  Mediterranean.  Here 
are  mined  temples,  baths,  and  villas,  to  all  of  which  we  paid  • 
visit,  and  then,  driving  along  the  curved  road  of  the  coast,  we 
reached  the  Monte  Nuovo,  a  mountain  which  rose  about  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  after  sundry  earthquakes  and  volcanic 
eruptions,  covering  one  whole  village,  and  filling  up  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  Lake  Lucrinus  in  its  formation. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  Monte  Nuovo  is  the  Lake  Avemus^ 
with  the  name  of  which  school-day  teaching  had  made  us  familiar. 
Its  present  appearance  is  very  difierent  from  that  which  those 
days  described;  few  ^^ barren  trees"  now  hang  over  the  sonny 
waters;  birds,  which  we  then  learned  dropped  dead  in  crossing, 
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poisoned  by  the  mephitic  gases  it  exhaled,  now  flit  gaily  above 
and  around  it,  and  many  fish  are  said  to  be  found  within  it. 
Leaving  Avemus,  we  drove  beneath  hills  covered  with  vines  and 
chesnut-trees  to  the  Lake  Lucrinus,  once  famous  for  its  oysters, 
now  producing  a  lucrative  fishery  in  the  grey  mullet^  sea  basse,  and 
other  fish  that  inhabit  it,  many  of  which  were  leaping  high  above 
the  water  as  we  passed.  Murray  says,  '^  By  Pozzuoli  and  its 
lakes  the  traveller  will  be  beset  by  dealers  in  antiquities — ^these, 
which  are  manufactured  here  with  considerable  skill,  are  buried  in 
damp  earth  to  give  them  the  stains  of  age  ;  he  should  avoid  pur- 
chasing, however  real  the  objects  may  appear."  A  warning  to  be 
carefully  remembered ;  for  miles  were  we  followed  by  lithe-limbed 
men  offering  to  us  bronze  Venuses;  hideous  little  squat  figures  of 
Bacchus;  eyes,  said  to  have  been  drawn  from  the  dead  fishes  in  the 
Avemus  lake ;  stone  birds,  all  carefully  made  to  imitate  the 
<<  relics  of  the  past."  Driving  on  again  to  Baiae,  the  views  we 
gained  were  of  exceeding  beauty.  To  our  left  was  the  sea,  with 
the  islands  of  Nisida  and  Procida ;  in  front  Misenum  stretched  its 
headland  far  into  the  water,  one  of  its  points  varied  by  the  ruins 
of  a  castle;  on  the  right  a  low  sandy  cliff,  embedded  in  which  are 
the  remains  of  many  a  gorgeous  palace,  built  by  the  Roman 
patricians  when  Baise  was  the  principal  bathing-place  of  Italy; 
far  into  the  sea,  which  volcanic  action  has  made  to  encroach  upon 
the  land,  do  these  ruins  extend — they  may  be  seen  beneath  the 
clear  water  by  those  who  look  for  them  in  a  boat.  Very  near  the 
coast,  and  not  far  from  each  other,  are  three  large  ruins,  called  by 
some  the  temples,  by  others  the  baths,  of  Venus,  Mercury,  and 
Diana;  they  are  hung  and  carpeted  with  the  richest  ferns,  and 
are  infested  with  peasants,  who  press  upon  those  who  visit  them 
coloured  stones  purporting  to  be  broken  mosaics,  and  weary  them 
with  their  continual  entreaties  to  be  permitted  to  dance  the 
Tarantella.  On  our  drive  back  to  Naples,  we  stopped  at  a 
cavernous  opening  in  the  hill  side,  attracted  by  the  inscription  on 
a  board,  ^^Le  Stufe  di  Nerone."  Entering,  we  found  ourselves 
surrounded  by  rocky  walls,  in  which  niches,  something  like  the 
berths  of  a  ship,  had  been  excavated.  A  dark  narrow  passage  led 
from  this  to  the  hot  springs  of  Nero's  baths,  said  to  have  been  dis- 
covered by  his  attempt  to  make  an  entrance  through  the  hill  to 
the  Sybil's  grotto  by  Lake  Avemus;  a  brown  boy,  with  a  very 
scanty  cloth  round  his  naked  body,  holding  a  wire  basket,  in 
which  was  an  egg,  was  ready  to  rush  and  cook  it  in  the  boiling 
waters;  we  tried  to  follow  him,  but  three  steps  forward  sent  us 
back  overwhelmed  with  the  vaporous  heat  that  met  us;  two 
minutes,  or  less,  brought  the  boy,  absolutely  bathed  in  perspiration, 
the  basket  dripping  with  the  water  into  which  he  had  plunged  it, 
and  the  egg  boiled!    The  steam  from  the  springs  is  considered 
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very  beneficial  in  cases  of  rheumaiidm,  and  the  niches  in  the  walls 
were  for  the  beds  of  poor  patients  sent  to  be  cured  by  it. 

We  have  taken  our  last  stroll  through  Naples,  paid  our  last  Tisit 
to  its  museum,  gazed  for  the  last  time  on  its  beautiful  bay,  and 
now  **  homewards'*  is  the  route  we  are  to  take.  Very  rapidly  must 
I  travel  along  scenes  and  through  cities  in  which  I  would  willingly 
linger.  ^^  Borne  and  Southern  Italy"  have  already  stretched  far 
beyond  the  limits  I  intended,  and  all  to  the  north  of  them  must  be 
told  in  as  small  a  compass  at  I  can  make  it. 

Twilight,  so  short  m  Italy,  was  closing  over  the  Gampagna  as 
we  neared  the  end  of  our  return  journey  to  Rome,  ana  ere  we 
reached  her,  the  imperial  city  had  exchanged  the  maiden  blush 
she  wore  on  the  morning  we  had  left  her  for  the  widow's  sombre 
tints  thrown  over  her  by  the  approach  of  night  Very  different, 
too,  was  the  aspect  of  tne  city  from  what  it  had  been  only  three 
weeks  before;  many  of  the  shops  in  the  Corso  were  closed,  but 
few  carriages  were  seen  in  its  roadway ;  the  streets  were  given  up 
to  the  Romans  themselves,  all  strangers  had  disappeared,  and  in 
the  hotels  a  chance  visitor  was  welcomed  with  a  hospitality  very 
different  to  the  grudging  reception  given  during  the  season  of  the 
holy  week. 

A  day  and  a  half  spent  in  hard  work  to  see  again  what  we  had 
most  admired ;  St.  Peter's,  now  more  gorgeous  than  ever  in  its  pre- 
parative decorations  of  crimson  and  gold  for  the  celebration  of  St. 
Peter's  Day ;  the  Vatican,  the  splendid  Guide's  and  Guercino's  in 
the  Corsini,  the  view  of  Rome  itself  from  the  Pincian,  and  perhaps 
the  plcasantest  of  all,  a  farewell  chat  with  Signer  Benzoni,  whose 
studio,  close  to  our  hotel,  had  always  been  open  to  me,  and  whose 
beautiful  ^roup,  nearing  its  completion,  of  the  escape  of  Diomede 
with  the  Pompeian  girl  and  her  child,  suggested  to  the  sculptor 
by  Bulwer's  novel,  had  been  the  excuse  for  many  a  visit  to  the 
kind  and  bright  old  man — a  day  and  a  half,  and  Rome  was  left 
behind. 

The  moon  was  nearly  at  its  full,  and  lighted  us  for  many  a  mile 
on  our  way  to  Florence;  as  she  sank  the  soft  grey  morning  gradu* 
ally  warmed  into  brilliant  day ;  villagers,  their  neada  wrap)^  in 
scarlet  and  their  feet  bare,  looked  at  us  as  we  passed  their  cottage- 
doors.  The  Thrasimene  lake,  with  its  little  fishing-boats,  was  a 
sea  of  gold  as  we  ran  by  it,  Perugia  glittered  on  her  hill-top, 
Cortona,  Arezzo,  San  Giovanni ;  at  last,  after  a  journey  of  thirteen 
hours,  the  train  ran  into  the  handsome  Florence  station,  and  a 
speedy  distribution  of  luggage  enabled  us  to  start  without  delay 
for  the  Albergo  della  race,  on  the  Lung  Amo.  <  A  week  in 
Florence  was  busily  occupied  in  visiting  its  palaces,  its  churches, 
bridges,  studios,  and  wondrous  galleries  of  pictures  and  sculpture, 
in  trips  to  the  curious  cemetery  of  San  Miniato,  from  wtienoe 
Florence,  resting  in  her  circle  of  hills,  the  Amo  threading  its  way 
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beneath  her  bridges^  and  winding  beyond  through  ^reen  valleys 
to  the  sea,  is  seen  in  all  her  beauty,  and  where,  outside  a  churoh 
rich  in  marble  and  mosaic,  there  is  a  little  city  of  tombstones,  into 
many  of  which  a  photograph  of  those  they  cover  is  inserted  and 
enclosed  in  glass ;  to  Fiesole,  on  the  other  side  of  Florence,  re- 
versing the  views  we  had  gained  from  San  Miniato,  and  bringing 
out  the  dark  cypresses  of  the  cemetery  against  the  bright  warm 
hues  of  the  summer  sky;  nowhere  is  this  sky  seen  with  more  beau* 
tiful  variation,  more  delicate  tints  of  colour,  than  in  Florence. 
From  the  first  soft  drawing  of  Aurora's  rosy  fingers  to  the  moment 
when  night  comes  to  cover  all  with  her  curtain  of  darkness,  the  skies 
of  Florence  glow  with  ever  changing  but  not  decreasing  beauty  over 
the  buildings,  the  river,  the  bridges,  and  hills,  which  combine  to 
make  from  every  point  such  lovely  views  in  this  attractive  city. 

As  we  ascended  the  hill,  between  hedges  of  pink  and  yellow 
roses,  to  the  quaint  old  town  of  Fiesole,  women  ran  beside  the 
carriage  ofiering  for  sale  all  sorts  of  delicate  straw  work.  Reaching 
Mr.  Spenoe's  Villa  Mozzi,  we  were  admitted  on  presenting  our 
card^,  with  a  courteous  apology  that  the  host  was  unable  to  wel- 
come us  as  he  was  preparing  to  receive  ^^  una  piccola  societa"  that 
evening.  We  were  taken  through  the  rooms,  richly  ornamented 
with  marbles,  and  pictures,  and  commanding  views  of  beauty,  and 
left  the  grounds  enriched  by  a  nosegay  gathered  for  us  in  haste  by 
the  gardener  from  the  flowers  which  grew  in  wild  luxuriance  on 
every  side.  On  our  way  back  we  wandered  along  a  lane  to  a  farm- 
house surrounded  by  a  garden,  in  which,  more  than  half-buried 
in  creepers  and  shrubs,  are  the  fragmentary  ruins  of  what  was  once 
an  Etruscan  city,  the  old  Fiesole. 

Nine  days  in  Florence,  seeing  all  we  could  of  the  old,  and  won- 
dering how  far  this  might  be  interfered  with  by  the  new  in  the 
improvements  actively  being  carried  on  in  the  royal  city,  and  we 
find  ourselves  at  the  railway  station  again,  receiving  a  farewell 
from  Josephine,  the  buxom  flower-woman,  in  her  dress  of  red 
and  black  stripes,  and  flapping  Leghorn  hat,  trimmed  with  bright 
blue  ribbons. 

^'Buon  viaggio,  signora,"  she  says ;  '^  ecco  le  rose,"  as  she  gives 
us  her  parting  present  of  moss-rose  buds. 

^^  MetropoBtan  Railway  Carriage,'[printed  on  the  doors  inside, 
remind  us  of  home  as  we  start  from  Florence,  by  the  large  pottery 
and  brick  works  of  Montelupo,  along  fields  of  corn  laid  low  by  heavy 
rains,  past  village  churches  with  square  brick  towers  and  surrounded 
by  cypresses,  through  roads  bordered  on  either  side  by  round 
acacia-trees,  we  travel  on  to  Empoli  and  thence  to  Pisa.  A  some- 
what long  drive  through  nearly  deserted  streets,  brought  us  to  the 
open  space  on  which,  grouped  together,  are  the  four  great  build- 
ings of  ♦^^  T^"omo,  the  Campo  Santo,  the  Baptistry,  and  the 
Gam''  *ng  tower.    This  lut,  which  leans  quite  as 
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very  beneficial  in  cases  of  rheumatidniy  and  the  niches  in  the  walls 
were  for  the  beds  of  poor  patients  sent  to  be  cured  by  it. 

We  have  taken  our  last  stroll  through  Naples,  paid  oar  last  Tint 
to  its  museum,  gazed  for  the  last  time  on  its  beautiful  bay,  and 
now  **  liomewards"  is  the  route  we  are  to  take.  Very  rapidly  must 
I  travel  along  scenes  and  through  cities  in  which  I  would  willingly 
linger.  ^^  Borne  and  Southern  Italy"  have  already  stretched  far 
beyond  the  limits  I  intended,  and  all  to  the  north  of  them  must  be 
told  in  as  small  a  compass  at  I  can  make  it. 

Twilight,  so  short  m  Italy,  was  closing  over  the  Gampagna  as 
we  neared  the  end  of  our  return  journey  to  Rome,  ana  ere  we 
reached  her,  the  imperial  city  had  exchanged  the  maiden  blush 
she  wore  on  the  morning  we  had  left  her  for  the  widow's  sombre 
tints  thrown  over  her  by  the  approach  of  night.  Very  different 
too,  was  the  aspect  of  the  city  from  what  it  had  been  only  three 
weeks  before;  many  of  the  shops  in  the  Corso  were  closed,  but 
few  carriages  were  seen  in  its  roadway ;  the  streets  were  given  up 
to  the  Romans  themselves,  all  strangers  had  disappeared,  and  in 
the  hotels  a  chance  visitor  was  welcomed  with  a  hospitality  very 
different  to  the  grudging  reception  given  during  the  season  of  the 
holy  week. 

A  day  and  a  half  spent  in  hard  work  to  see  again  what  we  had 
most  admired;  St.  Peter's,  now  more  gorgeous  than  ever  in  its  pre- 

farative  decorations  of  crimson  and  gold  for  the  celebration  of  St 
^eter*s  Day ;  the  Vatican,  the  splendid  Guide's  and  Guercino's  in 
the  Corsini,  the  view  of  Rome  itself  from  the  Pincian,  and  perha{» 
the  pleasantest  of  all,  a  farewell  chat  with  Signer  Benzoni,  whose 
studio,  close  to  our  hotel,  had  always  been  open  to  me,  and  whose 
beautiful  proup,  nearing  its  completion,  of  the  escape  of  Diomede 
with  the  Pompeian  girl  and  her  child,  suggested  to  the  sculptor 
by  Bulwer's  novel,  hud  been  the  excuse  for  many  a  visit  to  the 
kmd  and  bright  old  man — a  day  and  a  half,  and  Rome  was  left 
behind. 

The  moon  was  nearly  at  its  full,  and  lighted  us  for  many  a  mile 
on  our  way  to  Florence;  as  she  sank  the  soft  grey  morning  gradu- 
ally warmed  into  brilliant  day ;  villagers,  their  heads  wrapped  in 
scarlet  and  their  feet  bare,  looked  at  us  as  we  passed  their  cottage- 
doors.  The  Thrasimene  lake,  with  its  little  fishing-boats,  was  a 
sea  of  gold  as  we  ran  by  it,  Perugia  glittered  on  her  hill-top, 
Cortona,  Arezzo,  San  GKovanni ;  at  last,  after  a  journey  of  thirteen 
hours,  the  train  ran  into  the  handsome  Florence  station,  and  a 
speedy  distribution  of  luggage  enabled  us  to  start  without  delay 
for  the  Albergo  della  I'ace,  on  the  Lung  Amo.  <  A  week  in 
Florence  was  busily  occupied  in  visiting  its  palaces,  its  churches, 
bridges,  studios,  and  wondrous  galleries  of  pictures  and  sculpture, 
in  trips  to  the  curious  cemetery  of  San  Miniato,  from  wnence 
Florence,  resting  in  her  circle  of  hills,  the  Amo  threading  its  way 
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beneath  her  bridges^  and  winding  beyond  through  ereen  valleys 
to  the  sea,  is  seen  in  all  her  beauty,  and  where,  outside  a  church 
rich  in  marble  and  mosaic,  there  is  a  little  city  of  tombstones,  into 
many  of  which  a  photograph  of  those  they  cover  is  inserted  and 
enclosed  in  glass ;  to  Fiesole,  on  the  other  side  of  Florence,  re- 
versing  the  views  we  had  gained  from  San  Miniato,  and  bringing 
out  the  dark  cypresses  of  the  cemetery  against  the  bright  warm 
hues  of  the  summer  sky ;  nowhere  is  this  sky  seen  with  more  beau* 
tiful  variation,  more  delicate  tints  of  colour,  than  in  Florence. 
From  the  first  soft  drawing  of  Aurora's  rosy  fingers  to  the  moment 
when  night  comes  to  cover  all  with  her  curtain  of  darkness,  the  skies 
of  Florence  glow  with  ever  changing  but  not  decreasing  beauty  over 
the  buildings,  the  river,  the  bridges,  and  hills,  which  combine  to 
make  from  every  point  such  lovely  views  in  this  attractive  city. 

As  we  ascended  the  hill,  between  hedges  of  pink  and  yellow 
roses,  to  the  quaint  old  town  of  Fiesole,  women  ran  beside  the 
carriage  ofifering  for  sale  all  sorts  of  delicate  straw  work.  Reaching 
Mr.  Spence's  villa  Mozzi,  we  were  admitted  on  presenting  our 
card?,  with  a  courteous  apology  that  the  host  was  unable  to  wel- 
come us  as  he  was  preparing  to  receive  ^^  una  piocola  societa'*  that 
evening.  We  were  taken  through  the  rooms,  richly  ornamented 
with  marbles,  and  pictures,  and  commanding  views  of  beauty,  and 
left  the  grounds  enriched  by  a  nosegay  gathered  for  us  in  haste  by 
the  gardener  from  the  flowers  which  grew  in  wild  luxuriance  on 
every  side.  On  our  way  back  we  wandered  along  a  lane  to  a  farm- 
house surrounded  by  a  garden,  in  which,  more  than  half-buried 
in  creepers  and  shrubs,  are  the  fragmentary  ruins  of  what  was  once 
an  Etruscan  city,  the  old  Fiesole. 

Nine  days  in  Florence,  seeing  all  we  could  of  the  old,  and  won- 
dering how  far  this  might  be  interfered  with  by  the  new  in  the 
improvements  actively  being  carried  on  in  the  royal  city,  and  we 
fina  ourselves  at  the  railway  station  again,  receiving  a  farewell 
from  Josephine,  the  buxom  flower-woman,  in  her  dress  of  red 
and  black  stripes,  and  flapping  Leghorn  hat,  trimmed  with  bright 
blue  ribbons. 

'^  Buon  viaggio,  signora,"  she  says ;  *^  ecco  le  rose,"  as  she  gives 
us  her  parting  present  of  moss-rose  buds. 

**  Metropolitan  Railway  Carriage,''printed  on  the  doors  inside, 
remind  us  of  home  as  we  start  from  Florence,  by  the  large  pottery 
and  brick  works  of  Montelupo,  along  fields  of  com  laid  low  by  heavy 
rains,  past  village  churches  with  square  brick  towers  and  surrounded 
by  cypresses,  through  roads  bordered  on  either  side  by  round 
acacia-trees,  we  travel  on  to  Empoli  and  thence  to  Pisa.  A  some- 
what long  drive  through  nearly  deserted  streets,  brought  us  to  the 
open  space  on  which,  grouped  together,  are  the  four  great  build- 
ings of  the  Duomo,  the  Uampo  Santo,  the  Baptistry,  and  the 
Campanile,  or  leaning  tower.    This  last,  which  leans  quite  as 
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very  beneficial  in  cases  of  rheumatism,  and  the  niches  in  the  walls 
were  for  the  beds  of  poor  patients  sent  to  be  cured  by  it. 

We  have  taken  our  last  stroll  through  Naples,  paid  our  last  Tisit 
to  its  museum,  gazed  for  the  last  time  on  its  beautiful  bay,  and 
now  ^'  homewards"  is  the  route  we  are  to  take.  Very  rapidly  must 
I  travel  along  scenes  and  through  cities  in  which  I  would  willingly 
linger.  "  Borne  and  Southern  Italy"  have  already  stretched  far 
beyond  the  limits  I  intended,  and  all  to  the  north  of  them  must  be 
told  in  as  small  a  compass  at  I  can  make  it. 

Twilight,  so  short  m  Italy,  was  closing  over  the  Campagna  as 
we  neared  the  end  of  our  return  journey  to  Rome,  and  ere  we 
reached  her,  the  imperial  city  had  exchanged  the  maiden  blush 
she  wore  on  the  morning  we  had  left  her  for  the  widow's  sombre 
tints  thrown  over  her  by  the  approach  of  night.  Very  different, 
too,  was  the  aspect  of  the  city  from  what  it  had  been  only  three 
weeks  before;  many  of  the  shops  in  the  Corso  were  closed,  but 
few  carriages  were  seen  in  its  roadway;  the  streets  were  given  up 
to  the  Romans  themselves,  all  strangers  had  disappeared,  and  in 
the  hotels  a  chance  visitor  was  welcomed  with  a  hospitahty  very 
different  to  the  grudging  reception  given  during  the  season  of  the 
holy  week. 

A  day  and  a  half  spent  in  hard  work  to  see  again  what  we  had 
most  admired ;  St.  Peter's,  now  more  gorgeous  than  ever  in  its  pre- 

farative  decorations  of  crimson  and  gold  for  the  celebration  of  St 
^eter*s  Day ;  the  Vatican,  the  splendid  Guidons  and  Guercino*s  in 
the  Corsini,  the  view  of  Rome  itself  from  the  Pincian,  and  perhaps 
the  plcasantest  of  all,  a  farewell  chat  with  Signor  Benzoni,  whose 
studio,  close  to  our  hotel,  had  always  been  open  to  me,  and  whose 
beautiful  proup,  nearing  its  completion,  of  the  escape  of  Diomede 
with  the  Pompeian  girl  and  her  child,  suggested  to  the  sculptor 
by  Bulwer's  novel,  hud  been  the  excuse  for  many  a  visit  to  the 
kind  and  bright  old  man — ^a  day  and  a  half,  and  Rome  was  left 
behind. 

The  moon  was  nearly  at  its  full,  and  lighted  us  for  many  a  mile 
on  our  way  to  Florence;  as  she  sank  the  soft  ^rey  morning  gradu* 
ally  warmed  into  brilliant  day ;  villagers,  their  neada  wrapped  in 
scarlet  and  their  feet  bare,  looked  at  us  as  we  passed  their  cottage- 
doors.  The  Thrasimene  lake,  with  its  little  fishing-boats,  was  a 
sea  of  gold  as  we  ran  by  it,  Perugia  glittered  on  her  hilKtop, 
Cortona,  Arezzo,  San  Giovanni ;  at  last,  after  a  journey  of  thirteen 
hours,  the  train  ran  into  the  handsome  Florence  station,  and  a 
speedy  distribution  of  luggage  enabled  us  to  start  without  delay 
for  the  Albergo  della  race,  on  the  Lung  Amo.  .  A  week  in 
Florence  was  busily  occupied  in  visiting  its  palaces,  its  churches, 
bridges,  studios,  and  wondrous  galleries  of  pictures  and  sculpture, 
in  trips  to  the  curious  cemetery  of  San  Miniato,  from  whenoe 
Florence,  resting  in  her  circle  of  hills,  the  Amo  threading  its  way 
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beneath  her  bridges^  and  winding  beyond  throagh  green  valleys 
to  the  sea^  is  seen  in  all  her  beauty,  and  where,  outside  a  church 
rich  in  marble  and  mosaic,  there  is  a  little  city  of  tombstones,  into 
many  of  which  a  photograph  of  those  they  cover  is  inserted  and 
enclosed  in  glass ;  to  Fiesole,  on  the  other  side  of  Florence,  re- 
versing the  views  we  had  gained  from  San  Miniato,  and  bringing 
out  the  dark  cypresses  of  the  cemetery  against  the  bright  warm 
hues  of  the  summer  sky ;  nowhere  is  this  sky  seen  with  more  beau- 
tiful variation,  more  delicate  tints  of  colour,  than  in  Florence. 
From  the  first  soft  drawing  of  Aurora's  rosy  fingers  to  the  moment 
when  night  comes  to  cover  all  with  her  curtain  of  darkness,  the  skies 
of  Florence  glow  with  ever  changing  but  not  decreasing  beauty  over 
the  buildings,  the  river,  the  bridges,  and  hills,  which  combine  to 
make  from  every  point  such  lovely  views  in  this  attractive  city. 

As  we  ascended  the  hill,  between  hedges  of  pink  and  yellow 
roses,  to  the  quaint  old  town  of  Fiesole,  women  ran  beside  the 
carriage  ofiering  for  sale  all  sorts  of  delicate  straw  work.  Reaching 
Mr.  Spenoe's  Villa  Mozzi,  we  were  admitted  on  presenting  our 
card?,  with  a  courteous  apology  that  the  host  was  unable  to  wel- 
come us  as  he  was  preparing  to  receive  ^^  una  piocola  societa"  that 
evening.  We  were  taken  through  the  rooms,  richly  ornamented 
with  marbles,  and  pictures,  and  commanding  views  of  beauty,  and 
left  the  grounds  enriched  by  a  nosegay  gathered  for  us  in  haste  by 
the  gardener  from  the  flowers  which  grew  in  wild  luxuriance  on 
every  side.  On  our  way  back  we  wandered  along  a  lane  to  a  farm- 
house surrounded  by  a  garden,  in  which,  more  than  half-buried 
in  creepers  and  shrubs,  are  the  fragmentary  ruins  of  what  was  once 
an  Etruscan  city,  the  old  Fiesole. 

Nine  days  in  Florence,  seeing  all  we  could  of  the  old,  and  won- 
dering how  far  this  might  be  interfered  with  by  the  new  in  the 
improvements  actively  being  carried  on  in  the  royal  city,  and  we 
find  ourselves  at  the  railway  station  again,  receiving  a  farewell 
from  Josephine,  the  buxom  flower-woman,  in  her  dress  of  red 
and  black  stripes,  and  flapping  Leghorn  hat,  trimmed  with  bright 
blue  ribbons. 

^'Buon  viaggio,  signora,"  she  says ;  '^  ecco  le  rose,"  as  she  gives 
us  her  parting  present  of  moss-rose  buds. 

^'  Metropolitan  Railway  Carriage,"  printed  on  the  doors  inside, 
remind  us  of  home  as  we  start  from  Florence,  by  the  large  pottery 
and  brick  works  of  Montelupo,  along  fields  of  corn  laid  low  by  heavy 
rains,  past  village  churches  with  square  brick  towers  and  surrounded 
by  cypresses,  through  roads  bordered  on  either  side  by  round 
acacia-trees,  we  travel  on  to  Empoli  and  thence  to  Pisa.  A  some- 
what long  drive  through  nearly  deserted  streets,  brought  us  to  the 
open  space  on  which,  grouped  together,  are  the  four  great  build- 
ings of  the  Duomo,  the  Uampo  Santo,  the  Baptistry,  and  the 
Campanile,  or  leaning  tower.    This  last,  which  leans  quite  as 
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very  beneficial  in  cases  of  rheumatiam,  and  the  niches  in  the  walb 
were  for  the  beds  of  poor  patients  sent  to  be  cured  by  it. 

We  have  taken  our  last  stroll  through  Naples,  paid  our  last  Tint 
to  its  museum,  gazed  for  the  last  time  on  its  beautiful  bay,  and 
now  *^  liomewards"  is  the  route  we  are  to  take.  Very  rapidly  must 
I  travel  along  scenes  and  through  cities  in  which  I  would  willingly 
linger.  ^^  Borne  and  Southern  Italy"  have  already  stretched  far 
beyond  the  limits  I  intended,  and  all  to  the  north  of  them  must  be 
told  in  as  small  a  compass  at  I  can  make  it. 

Twilight,  so  short  in  Italy,  was  closing  over  the  Gampagna  &s 
we  neared  the  end  of  our  return  journey  to  Rome,  ana  ere  we 
reached  her,  the  imperial  city  had  exchanged  the  maiden  blush 
she  wore  on  the  morning  we  had  left  her  for  the  widow's  sombre 
tints  thrown  over  her  by  the  approach  of  night.  Very  different, 
too,  was  the  aspect  of  the  city  from  what  it  had  been  only  three 
weeks  before;  many  of  the  shops  in  the  Corso  were  closed,  but 
few  carriages  were  seen  in  its  roadway;  the  streets  were  given  up 
to  the  Romans  themselves,  all  strangers  had  disappearea,  and  in 
the  hotels  a  chance  visitor  was  welcomed  with  a  hospitality  very 
different  to  the  grudging  reception  given  during  the  season  of  the 
holy  week. 

A  day  and  a  half  spent  in  hard  work  to  see  again  what  we  had 
most  admired ;  St.  Peter's,  now  more  gorgeous  than  ever  in  its  pre- 

farative  decorations  of  crimson  and  gold  for  the  celebration  of  St 
^eter's  Day  ;  the  Vatican,  the  splendid  Guido's  and  Gtiercino's  in 
the  Corsini,  the  view  of  Rome  itself  from  the  Pincian,  and  perhaps 
the  plcasantest  of  all,  a  farewell  chat  with  Signer  Benzoni,  whose 
studio,  close  to  our  hotel,  had  always  been  open  to  me,  and  whose 
beautiful  ^roup,  nearing  its  completion,  of  the  escape  of  Diomede 
with  the  Pompeian  girl  and  her  child,  suggested  to  the  sculptor 
by  Bulwer's  novel,  nud  been  the  excuse  for  many  a  visit  to  the 
kind  and  bright  old  man — a  day  and  a  half,  and  Rome  was  left 
behind. 

The  moon  was  nearly  at  its  full,  and  lighted  us  for  many  a  mile 
on  our  way  to  Florence;  as  she  sank  the  soft  grey  morning  gradu* 
ally  warmed  into  brilliant  day ;  villagers,  their  heads  wrapped  in 
scarlet  and  their  feet  bare,  looked  at  us  as  we  passed  their  cottage- 
doors.  The  Thrasimene  lake,  with  its  little  fishing-boats,  was  a 
sea  of  gold  as  we  ran  by  it,  Perugia  glittered  on  her  hill-top, 
Cortona,  Arezzo,  San  Giovanni ;  at  last,  after  a  journey  of  thirteen 
hours,  the  train  ran  into  the  handsome  Florence  station,  and  a 
speedy  distribution  of  luggage  enabled  us  to  start  without  delay 
for  the  Albergo  della  I'ace,  on  the  Lung  Amo.  .  A  week  in 
Florence  was  busily  occupied  in  visiting  its  palaces,  its  churches, 
bridges,  studios,  and  wondrous  galleries  of  pictures  and  sculpture, 
in  trips  to  the  curious  cemetery  of  San  Miniato,  from  whence 
Florence,  resting  in  her  circle  of  hills,  the  Amo  threading  its  way 
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beneath  her  bridges^  and  winding  beyond  through  ^een  vallejs 
to  the  0ea,  is  seen  in  all  her  beauty,  and  where,  outside  a  church 
rich  in  marble  and  mosaic,  there  is  a  little  city  of  tombstones,  into 
many  of  which  a  photograph  of  those  they  cover  is  inserted  and 
enclosed  in  glass ;  to  Fiesole,  on  the  other  side  of  Florence,  re- 
versing the  views  we  had  gained  from  San  Miniato,  and  bringing 
out  the  dark  cypresses  of  the  cemetery  against  the  bright  warm 
hues  of  the  summer  sky ;  nowhere  is  this  sky  seen  with  more  beau- 
tiful variation,  more  delicate  tints  of  colour,  than  in  Florence. 
From  the  first  soft  drawing  of  Aurora's  rosy  fingers  to  the  moment 
when  night  comes  to  cover  all  with  her  curtain  of  darkness,  the  skies 
of  Florence  glow  with  ever  changing  but  not  decreasing  beauty  over 
the  buildings,  the  river,  the  bridges,  and  hills,  which  combine  to 
make  from  every  point  such  lovely  views  in  this  attractive  city. 

As  we  ascended  the  hill,  between  hedges  of  pink  and  yellow 
roses,  to  the  quaint  old  town  of  Fiesole,  women  ran  beside  the 
carriage  ofiering  for  sale  all  sorts  of  delicate  straw  work.  Reaching 
Mr.  Spence's  villa  Mozzi,  we  were  admitted  on  presenting  our 
cards,  with  a  courteous  apology  that  the  host  was  unable  to  wel- 
come us  as  he  was  preparing  to  receive  '^  una  piocola  societa"  that 
evening.  We  were  taken  through  the  rooms,  richly  ornamented 
with  marbles,  and  pictures,  and  commanding  views  of  beauty,  and 
left  the  grounds  enriched  by  a  nosegay  gathered  for  us  in  haste  by 
the  gardener  from  the  flowers  which  grew  in  wild  luxuriance  on 
every  side.  On  our  way  back  we  wandered  along  a  lane  to  a  farm- 
house surrounded  by  a  garden,  in  which,  more  than  half-buried 
in  creepers  and  shrubs,  are  the  fragmentary  ruins  of  what  was  once 
an  Etruscan  city,  the  old  Fiesole. 

Nine  days  in  Florence,  seeing  all  we  could  of  the  old,  and  won- 
dering how  far  this  might  be  interfered  with  by  the  new  in  the 
improvements  actively  being  carried  on  in  the  royal  city,  and  we 
find  ourselves  at  the  railway  station  again,  receiving  a  farewell 
from  Josephine,  the  buxom  flower-woman,  in  her  dress  of  red 
and  black  stripes,  and  flapping  Leghorn  hat,  trimmed  with  bright 
blue  ribbons. 

^^  Buon  viaggio,  signora,"  she  says ;  ^^  ecco  le  rose,'*  as  she  gives 
us  her  parting  present  of  moss-rose  buds. 

^^  Metropoutan  Railway  Carriage,"  printed  on  the  doors  inside, 
remind  us  of  home  as  we  start  from  Florence,  by  the  large  pottery 
and  brick  works  of  Montelupo,  along  fields  of  corn  laid  low  by  heavy 
rains,  past  village  churches  with  square  brick  towers  and  surrounded 
by  cypresses,  through  roads  bordered  on  either  side  by  round 
acacia-trees,  we  travel  on  to  Empoli  and  thence  to  Pisa.  A  some- 
what long  drive  through  nearly  deserted  streets,  brought  us  to  the 
open  space  on  which,  grouped  together,  are  the  four  great  build- 
ings of  the  Duomo,  the  Campo  Santo,  the  Baptistry,  and  the 
Campanile,  or  leaning  towen    This  last,  which  leans  quite  as 
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very  beneficial  in  cases  of  rheumatisniy  and  the  niches  In  the  walls 
were  for  the  beds  of  poor  patients  sent  to  be  cured  by  it. 

We  have  taken  our  last  stroll  through  Naples,  paid  our  last  vint 
to  its  museum,  gazed  for  the  last  time  on  its  beautiful  bay,  and 
now  **  homewards"  is  the  route  we  are  to  take.  Very  rapidly  mnst 
I  travel  along  scenes  and  through  cities  in  which  I  would  willingly 
linger.  '^  Some  and  Southern  Italy*'  have  already  stretched  far 
beyond  the  limits  I  intended,  and  all  to  the  north  of  them  must  be 
told  in  as  small  a  compass  at  I  can  make  it. 

Twilight,  so  short  m  Italy,  was  closing  over  the  Campagna  as 
we  neared  the  end  of  our  return  journey  to  Rome,  ana  ere  we 
reached  her,  the  imperial  city  had  exchanged  the  maiden  blush 
she  wore  on  the  morning  we  had  left  her  for  the  widow's  sombre 
tints  thrown  over  her  by  the  approach  of  night.  Very  different, 
too,  was  the  aspect  of  the  city  from  what  it  had  been  only  three 
weeks  before;  many  of  the  shops  in  the  Corso  were  closed,  but 
few  carriages  were  seen  in  its  roadway;  the  streets  were  given  up 
to  the  Romans  themselves,  all  strangers  had  disappeared,  and  in 
the  hotels  a  chance  visitor  was  welcomed  with  a  hospitahty  very 
different  to  the  grudging  reception  given  during  the  season  of  the 
holy  week. 

A  day  and  a  half  spent  in  hard  work  to  see  again  what  we  had 
most  admired ;  St.  Peter's,  now  more  gorgeous  than  ever  in  its  pre- 
parative decorations  of  crimson  and  gold  for  the  celebration  of  St 
Peter's  Day ;  the  Vatican,  the  splendid  Guide's  and  Guercino's  in 
the  Gorsini,  the  view  of  Rome  itself  from  the  Pincian,  and  perhaps 
the  plcasantest  of  all,  a  farewell  chat  with  Signer  Benzoni,  whose 
studio,  close  to  our  hotel,  had  always  been  open  to  me,  and  whose 
beautiful  ^roup,  nearing  its  completion,  of  the  escape  of  Diomede 
with  the  Pompeian  girl  and  her  child,  suggested  to  the  sculptor 
by  Bulwer's  novel,  had  been  the  excuse  for  many  a  visit  to  the 
kind  and  bright  old  man — ^a  day  and  a  half«  and  Rome  was  left 
behind. 

The  moon  was  nearly  at  its  full,  and  lighted  us  for  many  a  mile 
on  our  way  to  Florence;  as  she  sank  the  soft  grey  morning  grada* 
ally  warmed  into  brilliant  day ;  villagers,  their  heads  wrapped  in 
scarlet  and  their  feet  bare,  looked  at  us  as  we  passed  their  cottage- 
doors.  The  Thrasimene  lake,  with  its  little  fishing-boats,  was  a 
sea  of  gold  as  we  ran  by  it,  Perugia  glittered  on  her  hilttop, 
Gortona,  Arezzo,  San  Giovanni ;  at  last,  after  a  journey  of  thirteen 
hours,  the  train  ran  into  the  handsome  Florence  station,  and  a 
speedy  distribution  of  luggage  enabled  us  to  start  without  delay 
for  the  Albergo  della  Pace,  on  the  Lung  Amo.  •  A  week  in 
Florence  was  busily  occupied  in  visiting  its  palaces,  its  churches^ 
bridges,  studios,  and  wondrous  galleries  of  pictures  and  scolptare, 
in  trips  to  the  curious  cemetery  of  San  Miniato,  from  whence 
Florence,  resting  in  her  circle  of  hills,  the  Amo  threading  its  way 
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beneath  her  bridges^  and  winding  beyond  through  ereen  vallejs 
to  the  sea,  is  seen  in  all  her  beauty,  and  where,  outside  a  churoh 
rich  in  marble  and  mosaic,  there  is  a  little  city  of  tombstones,  into 
many  of  which  a  photograph  of  those  they  cover  is  inserted  and 
enclosed  in  glass ;  to  Fiesole,  on  the  other  side  of  Florence,  re- 
versing the  views  we  had  gained  from  San  Miniato,  and  bringing 
out  the  dark  cypresses  of  the  cemetery  against  the  bright  warm 
hues  of  the  summer  sky ;  nowhere  is  this  sky  seen  with  more  beau- 
tiful variation,  more  delicate  tints  of  colour,  than  in  Florence. 
From  the  first  soft  drawing  of  Aurora's  rosy  fingers  to  the  moment 
when  night  comes  to  cover  all  with  her  curtain  of  darkness,  the  skies 
of  Florence  glow  with  ever  changing  but  not  decreasing  beauty  over 
the  buildings,  the  river,  the  bridges,  and  hills,  which  combine  to 
make  from  eveiy  point  such  lovely  views  in  this  attractive  city. 

As  we  ascended  the  hill,  between  hedges  of  pink  and  yellow 
roses,  to  the  quaint  old  town  of  Fiesole,  women  ran  beside  the 
carriage  ofiering  for  sale  all  sorts  of  delicate  straw  work.  Reaching 
Mr.  Spenoe's  villa  Mozzi,  we  were  admitted  on  presenting  our 
cardF,  with  a  courteous  apology  that  the  host  was  unable  to  wel- 
come us  as  he  was  preparing  to  receive  «  una  piocola  societ^"  that 
evening.  We  were  taken  through  the  rooms,  nchly  ornamented 
with  marbles,  and  pictures,  and  commanding  views  of  beauty,  and 
left  the  grounds  enriched  by  a  nosegay  gathered  for  us  in  haste  by 
the  gardener  from  the  flowers  which  grew  in  wild  luxuriance  on 
every  side.  On  our  way  back  we  wandered  along  a  lane  to  a  farm- 
house surrounded  by  a  garden,  in  which,  more  than  half-buried 
in  creepers  and  shrubs,  are  the  fragmentary  ruins  of  what  was  once 
an  Etruscan  city,  the  old  Fiesole. 

Nine  days  in  Florence,  seeing  all  we  could  of  the  old,  and  won- 
dering how  far  this  might  be  interfered  with  by  the  new  in  the 
improvements  actively  being  carried  on  in  the  royal  city,  and  we 
find  ourselves  at  the  railway  station  again,  receiving  a  farewell 
from  Josephine,  the  buxom  flower-woman,  in  her  dress  of  red 
and  black  stripes,  and  flapping  Leghorn  hat,  trimmed  with  bright 
blue  ribbons. 

^^Buon  viaggio,  signora,"  she  says ;  ^^  ecco  le  rose,''  as  she  gives 
us  her  parting  present  of  moss-rose  buds. 

^'  Metropoutan  Railway  Carriage,"  printed  on  the  doors  inside, 
remind  us  of  home  as  we  start  from  Florence,  by  the  large  pottery 
and  brick  works  of  Montelupo,  along  fields  of  corn  laid  low  by  heavy 
rains,  paat  village  churches  with  square  brick  towers  and  surrounded 
by  cypresses,  through  roads  bordered  on  either  side  by  round 
acacia^trees,  we  travel  on  to  Empoli  and  thence  to  Pisa.  A  some- 
what long  drive  through  nearly  deserted  streets,  brought  us  to  the 
open  space  on  which,  grouped  together,  are  the  four  great  build- 
ings of  the  Duomo,  the  Uampo  Santo,  the  Baptistry,  and  the 
Campanile,  or  leaning  towen    This  last,  which  leans  quite  aa 
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much  as  it  is  made  to  do  in  its  innumerable  copies,  ^Te  ns  a 
magnificent  view  of  Pisa  and  the  rich  plains  in  which  it  stands, 
when  we  reached  the  top*  The  Duomo  is  rich  in  white  and 
coloured  marbles  and  gilding;  it  has  a  few  pictures,  and  from  its 
roof  hangs  Michael  Angelo's  lamp,  said  to  have  given  Gralileo  his 
first  idea  of  a  pendulum  as  he  saw  it  swing.  Beneath  the  clois- 
ters of  the  Oampo  Santo  are  frescoes;  among  them  Orcagna's 
celebrated  ^^  Triumph  of  Death/'  represented  as  a  terrible  woman 
with  sharp  claws  and  the  wings  of  a  bat,  carrying  her  scythe, 
amid  kings  and  priests,  huntsmen  and  troubadours,  youths  and 
ladies,  laying  all  low  before  her.  Stone  sarcophagi,  monu- 
ments, and  statues  stand  along  the  walls,  and  at  one  end  hang 
heavy  chains,  which,  in  the  old  Italian  wars,  the  Pisans  used  to 
place  across  the  river  as  a  defence  against  their  enemies.  In  the 
baptistry  the  pulpit,  the  large  font,  and  the  floor  are  rare  speci- 
mens of  exquisitely  carved  marble  in  many  colours;  above  them 
all,  called  to  life  by  the  voice  of  the  sacristan,  floated  an  echo 
which  repeated  the  sounds  he  uttered  in  the  deep  rich  tones  of  an 
organ. 

The  railroad  took  us  past  this  beautiful  group  again  as  vre  left 
Pisa  on  our  way  by  Carrara  to  Spezzia.  White  roads  of  marble- 
dust,  and  large  blocks  of  the  same  material  lying  on  their  side, 
showed  us  we  were  passing  the  quarries.  Soon  after  the  Une  nn 
along  a  valley  giving  a  view  of  the  sea,  of  undulating  hills  and 
more  distant  snow-capped  mountains.  Near  Massa  we  found 
a  land-slip,  caused  by  the  heavy  rains  of  the  previous  night,  had 
covered  nearly  a  mile  of  the  line,  and  destroyed  more  than  one 
bridge.  In  the  dark,  and  in  a  storm  of  fearful  wind,  we  had  to 
alight  and  walk  to  the  end  of  this  landnslip  along  the  edge  of  a 
high  embankment.  Another  train  met  us  there,  and  we  reached 
Spezzia  at  last  in  a  perfect  gale,  with  violent  rain  and  storms  of 
thunder  and  lightning,  such  as  the  brisk  waiter  at  the  Crooe  di 
Malta  said  had  not  been  known  for  many  years  at  Spezzia. 

Fain  would  I  tell  of  all  the  beauties  of  Spezzia  and  its  golf, 
which  the  sunny  calm  next  day  revealed  to  us — the  outlines  of 
the  Carrara  mountains  and  the  Appenines  traced  in  snow,  beneath 
which  they  sloped  in  purple  shades  nearly  to  the  sea,  while  in 
front  the  wooded  hills  with  their  white  houses  rose  above  the 
green  waters  of  the  bay,  over  which  boats  with  bright-coloured 
awnings  or  rich  brown  sails  were  skimming.  Seldom  had  we  seen 
anything  more  lovely ;  but  much  of  this  beauty  is  being  destroyed 
by  the  arsenals  and  dockyards  now  building.  Spezzia  is  to  be  one 
of  the  principal  Italian  seaports  and  arsenals,  and  the  shores  of  the 
bay  are  covered  with  tramways,  heaps  of  earth,  and  other  acces- 
sories to  the  great  work. 

The  next  day  we  started  in  a  carriage  on  our  way  to  Genoa, 
along  the  Corniche-road,  stopping  on  Sunday  at  Sestn  diLefU^ 
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a  village  described  in  my  note-book  as  ^^  a  halting-place  with  a 
bay  of  exquisite  blue  sea,  grey  granite  sands,  poor,  ruined  houses, 
and  uncivilised  people."  All  the  way  was  beautiful ;  mountain  and 
river,  forests  and  vineyards,  palms  and  olive-trees,  quaint  towns 
with  picturesque  inhabitants,  halts  beneath  shady  pergolas,  where 
we  sketched  while  our  horses  were  baited,  made  our  three  days' 
journey  alon^  the  Riviera  most  enjoyable.     At  the  end  of  the 
third  we  reached  Genoa,  in  heavy  rain,  and  driving  along  its  dirty, 
bustling,  narrow  streets,  mounted  by  many  steps  the  stairs  of  the 
Albergo  Santa  Groce,  to  a  room  apparently  near  the  sky,  from 
which  we  looked  down  upon  as  great  a  scene  of  noise  and  con- 
fusion as  it  was  easy  to  imagine.     A  railway  ran  along  one  side 
of  the  street,  at  its  side  passed  continually  heavy  carts  and  car- 
riages, beyond  the  railway  rose  on  arches  a  white  marble  terrace, 
and  beyond  it  again  was  the  port,  crowded  with  shipping,  and 
closed  in  on  two  sides  by  the  heights  of  Genoa.     "  La  superba," 
a  title  that  had  raised  my  expectations  of  Genoa's  magnificence  to 
a  very  high  pitch,  should  ^ive  place  to  that  of  "the  busy;"  the 
heat,  noise,  and  bustle  of  Genoa  were  almost  unbearable.     In  the 
new  part  of  the  city,  where  stands  the  fine  monument  of  Chris- 
topher Columbus,  space  is  given,  but  generally  the  streets  are  as 
narrow  and  as  dirty  as  they  well  can  be;  the  Duomo,  with  two 
great  lions  and  griffins  *at  its  entrance,  is  striped  with  black  and 
white ;  the  churches,  gorgeous  within,  are  not  generally  handsome 
without ;  there  are  palaces,  one  with  a  wonderfully  beautiful  white 
marble  staircase;  but,  on  the  whole,  Genoa  was  a  great  disappoint- 
ment to  me.     In  a  steamer,  gaining  beautiful  views  as  we  went 
along  a  sea  made  like  liquid  gold  by  the  rising  sun,  we  went  from 
Genoa  to  Nice,  with  its  blue  sea,  its  palm  and  orange-trees  and  its 
invalids ;  thence,  after  three  days,  to  Cannes,  where  hotels  and 
villas  stretch  along  its  shores  of  soft  brown  sands,  and  the  island  of 
Ste.  Marguerite  rises  so  gracefully  from  the  blue  sea  ;  from  Cannes 
to  Marseilles — a  Paris  by  the  sea-side — and  so  on  by  Arlea  and 
Avignon  along  roads  bordered  by  the  Rhone,  and  of  a  rich  red 
soil,  to  Lyons;  a  day  there,  well  employed,  and  we  were  on  our 
road  to  Paris,  then  in  the  full  excitement  of  the  Great  Exhibition, 
with  a  temperature  of  such  heat  that  we  gladly  left  it  at  the  end 
of  a  week  for  Amiens,  "  a  busy  town  with  a  fine  old  cathedral, 
containing  a  curious  crucifixion  of  the  thirteenth  century,  in  which 
our  Saviour  is  represented  on  the  cross  in  a  gown  of  gold  reaching 
to  his  feet  I "     From  Amiens  we  travelled  on  to  Calais,  and  thence 
two  hours  brought  us  once  more  to  our  own  dear  country,  looking 
fresh  and  beautiful  in  June's  early  green.     Much  had  we  seen, 
much  had  we  wondered  at  and  admired,  grateful  were  we  now  for 
the  protection  that  had  brought  us  once  more  to  English  scenes, 
and  let  us  hear  again  the  pleasant  home-like  sound  of  English 
voices! 
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ON  THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  AN  ILL  TEMPER. 

That  a  sulky  temper  is  a  misfortune,  is  referred  by  Charles 
Lamb  to  the  category  of  popular  fallacies.  He  consigns  it^  in  an 
Essay,  to  the  limbo  of  vulgar  errors.  And  as  he  committed  that 
Essay  to  writing,  surely,  besides  the  ink  from  his  practised  pen^ 
there  oozed  out  truth  from  his  finger-ends  at  every  pore. 

A  misfortune  he  does  indeed  grant  a  sulky  temper  to  be,  and  a 
very  serious  one,  to  a  man's  friends,  and  to  all  that  have  to  do  with 
him.  What  Elia  demurs  to  is,  that  the  condition  of  the  man  him- 
self is  so  much  to  be  deplored.  What  he  enforces  as  true  doctrine 
is,  the  pleasures  of  sulkiness. 

True,  he  professes  no  more  of  what  he  calls  this  grand  secret 
than  what  himself  experimented  on  one  rainy  afternoon,  sulking 
in  his  study,  a  week  before  the  essay  in  question  was  written.  Was 
the  cure  of  that  fit  of  the  suUens  a  blessing?  On  the  contrary,  he 
found  the  humour  far  too  self-pleasing,  wEile  it  lasted,  to  abandon 
it  all  at  once  with  the  grounds  of  it.  ^^  It  is  mortifying  to  (all  at 
once  from  the  pinnacle  of  neglect;  to  forego  the  idea  of  having 
been  ill-used  and  contumaciously  treated -by  an  old  friend.  The 
first  sting  of  a  suspicion  is  grievous;  but  wait— out  of  that  wound, 
which  to  flesh  and  blood  seemed  so  difficult,  there  is  balm  and 
honey  to  be  extracted."* 

It  is  a  remark  of  Hartley  Coleridge's,f  that  men  who  are  inly 
conscious  of  being  despicable  take  it  for  granted  that  all  their 
fellow-creatures  despise  them,  and  hate  the  whole  human  race  by 
anticipation  :  such  men  immersing  their  souls  in  wilful  gloom,  and 
thinking  that  all  joy  insults  their  suUenness.  Of  these  Don  John 
in  "  Much  Ado  about  Nothing"  is  the  type.  But  they  can  tcarcdr 
be  said  to  know  the  real  pleasures  of  sulkiness — acquaintance  with 
which  demands  a  more  impulsive,  more  elastic  temperament,  with 
its  vicissitudes  of  tone  and  reactions  of  feeling;  something  differ- 
ing not  only  in  degree  but  in  kind  from  the  cynical  xaacality  of 
chronic  and  irredeemable  spite. 

It  is  to  Elia's  representative  man,  not  to  Don  Pedro's  brother-— 
akin  (by  bend  sinister)  but  less  than  kind — that  Wordsworth's 
picture  will  apply,  of  one 

Steeped  in  a  self-indulging  spleen,  that  waats  not 
Its  own  ▼olaptaoaanes84 


*  Last  Essays  of  Elia:  Popular  Fallacies,  No.  xtL 

t  Kotea  on  Shakspeare.  t  ^he  Exeunaan,  iiook  ii 
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The  other  species  of  the  gloomy  genus  might  be  better  indicated 
in  the  same  poet's  stanza, 

Par  different  we — ^a  froward  race, 
Thoaaands  tbongh  rich  in  Fortnne's  grace 
With  cherished  suilenaess  of  pace 

•    Their  way  pursue, 
Ingrates  who  wear  a  smileless  face 
The  whole  year  through.* 

Admirably  well  says  La  Bruy^re,  of  the  supremacy  exercised 
over  the  home  circle  by  that  member  of  it  who,  with  the  strongest 
will,  has  the  worst  temper,  that  ^^  Dans  la  soct^t^  c'est  la  raison  qui 
plie  k  prcmidre.  Les  plus  sages  sent  souvent  men^s  par  le  plus 
fou  et  le  plus  bizarre:  Ton  ^tudie  son  foible,  son  humeur,  ses 
caprices;  Ton  s'y  accommode,  Ton  evite  de  le  heurter,  tout  le 
monde  lui  c^e;  la  moindre  ser^nit^  qui  paroit  sur  son  visage  lui 
attire  des  eloges :  on  lui  tient  compte  de  n'6tre  par  toujours  insup- 
portable.    II  est  craint,  manage,  obei,  quelquefois  aim^."t 

A  lively  essayist  takes  note  of  the  fact  that  in  the  tales  read  by 
us  in  boynood,  and  still  read  whenever  an  opportunity  offers  itself, 
not  one  of  the  fairy  godmothers  seems  to  have  ever  thought  of 
bestowing  upon  the  prince  or  princess,  whom  she  protects,  the  in- 
valuable gift  of  a  bad  temper.  And  yet,  he  supposes,  few  persons 
upon  reflection  would  deny  that,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  to  its 
fortunate  owner  something  more  than  his  fair  share  of  social 
advantages,  it  is  one  of  the  most  useful  instruments  that  exist.  The 
accredited  phrase  by  which  a  man  is  said  to  ^'  lose  his  temper " 
always  has  struck  this  essayist  as  a  singularly  unhappy  one ;  for, 
on  the  contrary,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  man  excnanges  it  for 
whatever  he  may  happen  to  want.  ^^  Our  experience  of  life  leads 
us  to  think  that  ordinary  moralists  have  not  considered  temper 
from  this  point  of  view  with  sufiicient  attention.  They  are  in  the* 
habit  of  speaking  of  it  as  an  infirmity ;  and  so,  with  respect  to  the 
man  himseir,  it  may  be;  but  with  regard  to  all  others,  it  is  not  an 
infirmity,  but  a  power."  And  of  the  different  forms  of  bad  temper, 
it  is  d^onstrated  that  peevishness  and  sulkiness  are  ten  times 
more  valuable  than  evanescent  passicHi,  as  engines  of  victory  in  all 
private  contests;  so  that  a  sulky  or  peevish  person  might  contend, 
with  some  degree  of  plausibility,  that  if  any  form  of  bad  temper 
is  a  legitinuite  source  of  pride,  his  form,  which  secures  in  the  fullest 
degree  the  admitted  ends  of  all  bad  temper,  ought  to  be  the  one 
acknowledged  as  such4     This  sulkiness,  no wever,  we  are  advised, 

*  Wordsworth's  Poems  of  Sentiment  and  EeAeotioB :  A  Night  Thougilit. 

j*  Les  Caracteres  de  k  Bruy^re,  cfa.  ▼.,  De  la  8oci6t^,  &c. 

Z  fiat  the  easajist  points  ont,  as  a  canons  aiioraaly»  that  whereas,  of  the 
different  forms  of  bad  temper,  the  fierj  form  is  iaeompanblT  the  least  efficient 
for  the  porposes  of  social  domination^  it  is  yet  the  onij  one  of  whioh  msn  at  any 
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must,  to  attain  to  its  complete  perfection^  have  a  dash,  and  a  oon- 
Biderable  dash,  of  caprice.  A  mere  leaden  sulkineBs,  like  a  aky 
which  frowns  on  us  from  hour  to  hour  without  any  shifia  or 
changes  in  the  grey  monotony  of  its  unbroken  gloom,  draws  to 
itself  no  sympathising  vigilance,  awakens  no  speculation,  excites 
no  interest. 

^^  But  he  who  rushes  suddenly  out  of  dark  reserve  into  cheerful- 
ness and  good  humour ;  who  is  taciturn  and  unsocial  at  break&st, 
lively  and  affectionate  at  luncheon,  masked  again  at  dinner-time 
by  impenetrable  clouds,  only  to  resume  his  gaiety  and  brilliance 
at  supper — there  being  all  the  time  no  reason  why  these  doads 
should  gather,  or  why,  having  gathered,  they  should  depart — ^that 
man,  if  he  manages  well,  becomes  the  absolute  lord  and  master  of 
the  society  to  which  he  belongs.  What  he  wishes  is  the  sabject 
of  the  morning  investigationlwhetlier  anything  or  anybody  bs 
given  him  offence,  the  subject  of  the  evening  debate.  His  lower- 
ing brow  scatters  depression  all  over  the  house.  His  smile  lights 
it  up  into  nervous  exhilaration.  ...  It  is  true  that,  after  a  time, 
the  friends  and  relations  of  such  a  person  as  we  have  been  imagin- 
ing, who  belongs  to  what  may  perhaps  be  called,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, the  unfair  sex,  incline  themselves  seriously  to  elude 
the  austere  attractions  of  his  society  by  giving  him  what  is  popu- 
larly called  a  wide  berth ;  but  this  '  strategic  movement'  only 
causes  his  influence  to  press  with  accumulated  wdght  on  the 
gentler  subdivision  of  the  family .**• 

Surely  a  fine  furious  temper,  argues  Mr.  Thackeray,  if  accom- 
panied with  a  certain  magnanimity  and  bravery  which  often  go 
together  with  it,  is  one  of  the  most  precious  and  fortunate  gifts 
with  which  a  gentlemen  or  lady  can  be  endowed.  The  remark  b 
made  apropos  of  the  old  Countess  of  Kcw,  on  occasion  of  her 
ladyship  giving  loose  to  that  energetic  temper  vrith  which  nature 
had  given  her;  a  temper  which  she  tied  up  sometimes  and  kept 
from  barking  and  biting;  but  which  when  unmuzzled  was  an 
animal  of  whom  all  the  family  had  a  just  apprehension.  '^Not  one 
of  them  but  in  his  or  her  time  had  been  wounded,  lacerated, 
tumbled  over,  otherwise  frightened  or  injured  by  this  unmiv 
brute.  The  cowards  brought  it  sops  and  patted  it ;  the  pmdent 
gave  it  a  clear  berth,  and  walked  round  so  as  not  to  meet  it;  but 
woe  be  to  those  of  the  family  who  had  to  bring  the  meal,  and  pre> 
pare  the  litter,  and  (to  speak  respectfully)  share  the  kennel  with 

time  make  a  boast.  **  The  hot  spirit  ivhich  blazes  up  in  an  instant,  and  is 
oaenched  again  directly,  is  often  looked  upon  by  its  possessor  with  a  eertaa 
degree  of  self-complacency,  and  is  a  very  common  attribute  of  the  hero  or  Qutft- 
hero  in  novels ;  wnilst  no  man  is  ever  vain  of  being  peevish  or  sulky."— Essay 
on  Temper,  in  Saturtk^  Review,  No.  366. 
*  Ibid.,  vol  xiv.  p.  532. 
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Lady  Kew's  'Black  Dog' I"    And  then,  in  vindication  of  his 
argument,  our  master  satirist  goes  on  to  show  that  a  person  always 
ready  to  fight  is  certain  of  the  greatest  consideration  in  his  or  her 
family  circle;  that  the  lazy  grow  tired  of  contending  witk  him; 
the  timid  coax  and  flatter  him;  and  as  almost  every  one  is  timid 
or  lazy,  a  bad-tempered  man  is  sure  to  have  his  own  way.    ''It  is 
he  who  commands,  and  all  the  others  obey.    If  he  is  a  gourmand, 
he  has  what  he  likes  for  dinner ;  and  the  tastes  of  all  the  rest  are 
subservient  to  him.     She  (we  playfully  transfer  the  gender,  as  a 
bad  temper  is  of  both  sexes)  has  the  place  which  she  likes  best  in 
the  drawing-room ;  nor  do  her  parents,  nor  her  brothers  and  sisters, 
venture  to  take  her  favourite  chair."     So  again  we  are  reminded, 
too  truthfully,  that  if  she  wants  to  go  to  a  party,  mamma  will 
dress  herself  in  spite  of  her  headache;  and  papa,  who  hates  those 
dreadful  soirees,  will  ^o  up-stairs  after  dinner  and  put  on  his  poor 
old  white  neckcloth,  though  he  has  been  toiling  at  chambers  all 
day,  and  must  be  there  early  in  the  morning — ^he  will  go  out  with 
her,  we  are  assured,^  and  stay  for  the  cotillon.    If  the  family  are 
taking  their  tour  in  the  summer,  it  is  she  who  ordains  whither  they 
shall  soj  and  where  they  shall  stop. 

If  he — to  resume  the  aforesaid  interchange  of  gender — ^"  if  he 
comes  home  late,  the  dinner  is  kept  for  him,  and  not  one  dares  to 
say  a  word,  though  ever  so  hungry.  If  he  is  in  a  good  humour, 
how  every  one  frisks  about  and  is  happy  I  How  the  servants  jump 
up  at  his  bell  and  run  to  wait  upon  him!  How  they  sit  up 
patiently,  and  how  eagerly  they  run  out  to  fetch  cabs  in  the  rain  I 
W  hereas  for  you  and  me,  who  have  the  tempers  of  angels,  and 
never  were  known  to  be  angry  or  to  complain,  nobody  cares 
whether  we  are  pleased  or  not."  Instances  follow  in  proof.  Ex.  gr,, 
our  wives  go  to  the  milliners  and  send  us  the  bill,  and  we  pay  it; 
our  John  finishes  reading  the  newspaper  before  he  answers  our 
bell,  and  brings  it  to  us;  our  sons  loll  in  the  arm-chair,  which  we 
should  like;  our  tailors  fit  us  badly;  our  butchers  give  us  the 
youngest  mutton ;  our  tradesmen  dun  us  much  more  quickly  than 
other  people's,  because  they  know  we  are  good-natured;  and  our 
servants  go  out  whenever  they  like,  and  openly  have  their  friends 
to  supper  in  the  kitchen.  And  so,  to  return  to  the  old  Countess: 
"  When  Lady  Kew  said  Sic  voloy  sic  jvbeo^  I  promise  you  few 
persons  of  her  ladvship's  belongings  stopped,  before  they  did  her 
biddings,  to  ask  her  reasons."* 

In  that  short-lived  periodical  of  the  Year  of  Revolutions, 
Politics  for  the  People^  to  which  Professors  Maurice  and  Eingsley, 
and  Messrs.  J.  M.  Ludlow  and  E.  V.  Neale  were  notable  con- 
tributors, there  used  to  appear  from  week  to  week  a  series  of 

*  The  Newcomes,  oh.  xzxiii. 
ifoy— TOL.  CZLIT.  NO.  DLXXXX.  2  S 
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Aphorisms,  which  we  have  been  in  the  haj^it  of  attributing  to 
Mr.  Arthur  Helps.  The  advantages  of  an  ill-temper  are  more 
than  once  indicated  in  these  fragmentary  reflections.  Ill-temper 
and  discontent,  the  moralist  remarks  in  one  place,  generaUj  get 
more  than  their  fair  share  of  the  good  things  of  life,  and  would 
be  very  serviceable  if  they  did  not  bite  at  both  ends,  tear- 
ing their  employers  as  well  as  other  people.  ^^  An  easy-natored 
man  who  could  simulate  these  evil  tempers  would  thrive  upon 
them  in  this  world."* 

Does  not  that  read  like  the  author  of  ^^  Friends  in  Coancil"? 
Especially  when  in  "Friends  in  Council"  itself  we  light  on  such 
an  obiter  dictum  as  this:  "An  ill-tempered  man  often  has  every- 
thing his  own  way,  and  seems  very  triumphant ;  but  the  demon  he 
cherishes  tears  him  as  well  as  awes  other  people."t    In  %nother 

fart  of  the  same  book  Ellesmere  asks,  ^'  Is  there  not  a  force  in  iU- 
umour  and  unreason  to  which  you  constantly  see  the  wisest 
bend?'t  A  subsequent  entry  among  the  Aphorisms  already 
quoted,  runs  to  this  effect:  that  as  one  grows  older  one  leams  to 
estimate  good-temper  properly :  one  is  seldom  taught  in  early  life 
to  see  its  full  merits — ^it  not  being  inscribed  among  the  heroic 
virtues.  "  Besides,  ill-temper  in  a  young  person  is  not  that  evil  to 
his  elders  that  it  is  to  his  fellows :  and  those  who  are  secure  from 
its  effects  are  often  amused  at  the  exhibition  of  it."  Children,  it 
is  therefore  suggested,  ought  to  be  shown  that  ill-temper  is  feeble 
and  contemptible;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  they  often  grow  up 
in  the  delusion  that  it  is  rather  a  fine  thing.  "  Tou  certainly  meet 
with  many  persons  who  are  decidedly  vain  of  their  ill-temper,  and 
of  seeing  how  it  keeps  the  people  about  them  in  order — a  pride 
which  they  might  share  with  any  wild  animal  at  large.''§ 

Contemplate  for  example  that  delectable  specimen  of  cross- 
grained  humanity,  Mr.  Tnackeray's  General  Sir  George  Grorgon 
— who  was  as  dull,  stingy,  pompous,  insolent,  tZ^tempered  a  little 
creature  as  ever  was  known.  ^'With  such  qualities  you  may 
fancy  that  he  was  generally  admired  in  society  and  by  his  countiy. 
So  he  was:  and  I  never  knew  a  man  so  endowed  whose  way 
through  life  was  not  safe — who  had  fewer  pangs  of  conscience — 
more  positive  enjoyments — more  respect  shown  to  him — more 
favours  granted  to  himj^han  such  a  one  as  my  friend  the  geneiaL'*! 
On  like  grounds  Mr.  Herman  Melville  contrasts  the  diverse  ex- 
periences m  life  of  two  opposite  tempers  among  the  ship's  company 
of  the  Julia,  Baltimore,  the  black  cook's,  tribulations  were  sore 
and  steadfast;  for  him  there  was  no  peace  by  d|gr  or  ni^ht     The 

*  Polities jTor  the  People,  No.  7,  p.  128. 
j*  Friends  in  Council,  toI.  i.  book  iL  cii.  iL 

I  Ibid.,  book  i.  ch.  ril. 

§  PolUicsfor  the  People,  No.  8,  p.  143. 

II  The  Bedf<ffd-iow  Conspinu^,  cn.  i. 
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poor  fellow  was  altogether  too  good-natured.  "Say  what  they 
will  about  easy-tempered  people,  it  is  far  better,  on  some  accounts, 
to  have  the  temper  of  a  wolf.  Who  ever  thought  of  taking  liberties 
with  gruff  BlacK  Dan?'*  Sterne  even  intimates,  as  usual  on  old- 
world  authority,  that  "  snapping"  is  physically  good  for  the  health, 
and  makes  Tristram  Shandy  uneasy  at  a  subsidence  of  that  habit 
on  his  father^s  part,  as  menacing  bodily  derangement :  "  He  forbore 
to  snap; — and  as  the  hasty  sparks  of  temper,  which  occasion  snap- 
ping^ 80  much  assist  perspiration  and  aigestion,  as  Hippocrates 
tells  us, — ^he  had  certainly  fallen  ill  with  the  extinction  of  them, 
had  not  his  thoughts  been  critically  .drawn  off,  and  his  health 
rescued  by  a  fresh  train  of  disquietudes  left  him,"f  with  a  legacy 
of  a  thousand  pounds,  by  his  sister  Dinah. 

There  is  certainly,  Mr.  Disraeli  asserts,  a  dark  delight  in  being 
miserable — ^a  sort  of  strangB  satisfaction  in  being  savage,  which  is 
uncommonly  fascinating.  He  reckons  it  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
pests  of  philosophy,  that  one  can  no  longer  be  sullen,  and  most 
sincerely,  ipse  diaitj  does  he  regret  it.  To  brood  over  misery — to 
flatter  yourself  that  there  is  not  a  single  being  who  cares  for  your 
existence,  and  not  a  single  circumstance  to  make  that  existence 
desirable ;  there  is  wild  witchery  in  it,  which  he  doubts  whether 
opium  can  reach,  and  is  sure  that  wine  cannot.]: 

All  which  is  but  a  paraphrase  of  Elia's  argument,  that  the  first 
thing  to  aggrandise  a  man  in  his  own  conceit,  is  to  conceive  of 
himself  as  neglected ;  to  undeceive  him  being  to  deprive  him  of 
the  most  tickling  morsel  within  the  range  of  self-complacency. 
"  No  flattery  can  come  near  it.  Happy  is  he  who  suspects  his 
friend  of  an  injustice;  but  supremely  blest,  who  thinks  all  his 
friends  in  a  conspiracy  to  depress  and  undervalue  him.  There  is 
a  pleasure  (we  sing  not  to  the  profane)  far  beyond  the  reach  of  all 
that  the  world  counts  joy — a  deep,  enduring  satisfaction  in  the 
depths,  where  the  superficial  seek  it  not,  of  discontent.  .  .  .  Reflect 
with  what  strange  injustice  you  have  been  treated  in  quarters 
where  (setting  gratitude  and  the  expectation  of  friendly  returns 
aside  as  chimeras)  you  pretended  no  claim  beyond  justice,  the 
naked  due  of  all  men.  Think  the  very  idea  of  right  and  fit  fled 
from  the  earth,  and  your  breast  the  solitary  receptacle  of  it,  till 
you  have  swelled  yourself  into  at  least  one  hemispnere ;  the  other 
being  the  vast  Arabia  Stony  of  your  friends  and  the  world  afore- 
said." And  thus  to  grow  bigger  every  moment  in  your  own  con- 
ceit, and  the  world  to  lessen ;  to  deify  yourself  at  the  expense  of 
your  species ;  to  judge  the  world — this,  Elia  declares  to  be  the 
acme  and  supreme  point  of  your  mystery — these,  what  he  writes 
in  capital  letters,  the  true  Pleasures  of  Sulkiness.  ^ 

^  Omoo ;  or,  Adrentnres  in  the  Soath  Seas,  cfa.  xi. 
f  Tristram  Sfaand^,  vol.  i?.  cb.  zxzi. 
i  The  Yottng  Duke,  book  v.  ch.  iv. 
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LORD  BYRON 

SOME  RECOLLECTIONS  CONNECTED  WITH  HIS  NAME. 

1. 

After  the  lapse  of  nearly  half  a  century  had  allowed  Bome 
repose  to  descend  on  the  tomb  in  the  little  charch  of  Huckiul- 
Torkard,  the  quiet  has  again  been  broken^  and  one  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood may  be  pardoned  for  saying  a  few  words  in  the  renewed 
debate— one  who  is  as  ardent  an  admirer  of  Byron's  genius  as 
either  M.  Taine  or  Madame  Guiccioli;  more  disposed  than  the  Utter, 
however,  to  take  a  simple  English  view  of  the  women  related  to 
him  by  lemtimate  family  ties. 

In  speaking  of  these,  his  mother  naturally  presents  herself  first 
to  the  mind,  and  with  her  image  the  misused  and  much-maligned 
epithet,  "aristocratic,"  disappears  from  it.  Yet  Kitty  Gordon,  as 
her  son  familiarly  caUed  Mrs.  Byron,  was  of  a  race  as  ancient  as 
his  own,  and  it  was  a  frequent  subject  of  dispute  between  them 
whether  Byron  or  Gordon  was  the  older  and  the  nobler  name. 

But  a  long  Scotch  pedigree  could  not  give  aristocratic  manners 
to  "the  honourable  Mrs.  Byron,"  as  her  son  designated  her, 
although  she  had  no  right  to  the  distinctive  epithet. 

Of  this  Lord  Byron  seemed  himself  to  be  conscious,  as  he  was 
sometimes  heard  to  say,  with  a  comical  look,  "  Enter  the  honoar- 
able  Kitty ! "  when  his  corpulent  mother,  with  a  rolling  gait,  came 
into  his  room. 

A  rather  sorry  picture  of  the  descendants  of  feudal  lords  and 
Norman  barons  is  presented  to  us  by  the  description  of  Mrs. 
Byron  flinging  the  poker  and  tongs  at  her  son  after  an  animated 
contest  of  woi:ds  with  him. 

Perliaps  no  one  could  offer  a  more  complete  contrast  to  her  than 
the  lady  who  became  his  mother-in-law.  If  ever  there  were  a 
gentlewoman  and  a  fine  lady  it  was  she.  But  a  fine  lady  of  no 
paltry  type.  Active  and  energetic,  she  could  boast  of  knowing  a 
dozen  occupations  by  which  she  might  gain  a  living.  Tet  when 
she  appeared  in  some  foreign  society,  her  name  and  rank  not 
known,  "  On  voit  qu'elle  est  noble,"  was  instantly  remarked. 

Natural  character,  birth,  station,  made  these  two  women  per- 
fectly dissimilar,  and  education  must  also  have  done  much  to 
strengthen  the  diversity  between  them.  Territorial  rights  and 
privileges  brought  estate  and  name  to  the  husband  of  Judith  Noel 
nearly  forty  years  after  their  union.  One  year  of  Captain  Byron's 
"rakeiy  and  extravagance"  was  sufficient  to  alienate  Gatberiiie 
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Gordon's  property,  and  to  leave  her  and  her  son,  the  future  poet, 
with  an  income  of  only  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per 
annum. 

Lady  Noel,  born  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  was  the 
eldest  of  the  three  daughters  of  Edward,  Lord  Wentworth.  The 
family  hall  of  that  nobleman  is  in  Leicestershire.  There  she  no 
doubt  spent  with  her  sisters  some  years  in  childhood,  happy,  we 
may  suppose,  in  spite  of  the  strict  methods  of  education  prevailing 
in  their  day  and  in  their  class. 

She  had  the  misfortune  to  be  deprived  of  her  mother  when  she 
was  only  ten  years  old.  Lord  Wentworth  survived  his  wife  about 
a  dozen  years,  and  none  of  his  daughters  were  married  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  But  soon  after  they  were  all  three  settled  suitably  to 
their  rank,  and  the  eldest,  by  her  marriage  with  Sir  Ralph  Mil- 
banke,  was  transferred  from  her  midland  pastoral  county  to  the 
north  and  the  sea-coast,  from  Leicestershire  to  Durham. 

She  must,  before  this  period,  have  been  presented  at  the  court 
of  all  the  proprieties,  that  of  Queen  Charlotte,  and  have  had  a 
due  initiation  into  all  that  was  fashionable  in  the  great  world. 
Belonging  to  a  family  of  some  old  loyal  Whig  traditions,  and 
having  early  to  take  her  place  at  the  head  of  her  father's  table, 
she  could  not  but  hear  a  great  deal  about  war  on  the  continent 
and  in  America  from  the  lips  of  Chatham  dnd  Grenville,  North 
and  Shelburne. 

Well  fitted  to  be  a  chatelaine,  the  lady  of  a  great  hall  in  the 
country,  she  assumes  that  position  at  her  husband's  mansion,  Sea- 
ham,  in  Durham.  He  was  of  very  honourable  lineage.  His 
family  had  for  many  generations  intermarried  with  titled  persons, 
and  the  then  Lady  Melbourne  was  his  sister. 

In  the  lands  between  Tees  and  Tyne  were  many  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  who  kept  up  the  profuse  and  stately  hospitality  of  the 
good  old  days;  but  none  showed  in  that  a  more  liberal  spirit,  a 
more  hearty  goodwill  than  Sir  Ralph  Milbanke.  He  could  not 
have  been  more  gladly  aided  in  doing  the  honours  of  his  house 
than  by  the  lady  whom  he  had  chosen.  She  helped  also  by  her 
taste  to  improve  the  house  and  grounds.  One  of  the  deep  wind- 
ing dells  near  them,  leading  down  to  the  coast,  is  singularly 
romantic.  The  village  of  Seaham  lies  close  upon  the  coast,  and 
its  sands  and  high  cliffii  are  brightened  by  the  purple  sea-rocket 
and  other  gay  flowers. 

Altogether,  the  manor  of  Seaham,  with  the  vale  of  Daldan  and 
its  ruined  tower  of  legendary  interest,  offered  to  the  lover  of  the 
picturesque  what  was  in  no  common  degree  attractive. 

But  the  pleasures  of  the  country  and  the  charms  of  aristo« 
cratic  life  in  the  great  County  Palatine,  where  the  bishop,  though 
no  longer  a  prince,  kept  up  almost  the  state  of  a  court,  could  not 
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be  all  sufficient  for  the  lord  and  hdy  of  Seabam.  There  most  he 
frequent  visits  to  the  metropolis.  Many  changes  are  noted.  The 
American  war  has  closed.  The  French  revolution  has  opened 
with  ^^  its  swelling  prologue"  to  a  drama  that  needed  many  king- 
doms for  its  stage.  Ghreat  is  the  change  it  brings  in  all  things. 
First,  simplicity  in  dress  is  insisted  on;  hoops  and  high  heelsy  and 
high  heads,  paint  and  powder  shall  go.  Before  all  things,  we  will 
be  short  waisted  and  plain  in  attire,  say  the  arbiters  of  the  mode. 
And  this  taste  invades  literature  also.  A  Scotchman,  a  plough- 
man, as  it  seems,  is  introducing  us  to  a  new  school  of  poetry— « 
school  that  shall  triumph.  So,  let  Pitt  and  Fox  contend  as  thejr 
may  in  politics,  the  new  things  brought  in  by  that  terrible  revo- 
lution shall  have  their  day. 

Sir  Ralph  Milbanke  and  his  clever  lady  held  by  Fox,  and  at 
length  the  Durham  baronet  entered  the  House  of  Commons  as 
member  for  Durham. 

Electioneering  was  no  child's  play  in  those  days.  It  made 
heavy  demands  on  the  patience,  politeness,  and  purse  of  the  candi* 
dates  for  parliament.  Sir  Ralph  spent  his  money  freely.  He  was 
wealthy,  for  he  had  no  children — why  should  he  be  anxiously 
saving? 

Lady  Milbanke,  although  of  such  delicate  nerves  that  the  smell  of 
tallow-candles  made  her  faint,  endured  them,  and  politely  endured 
many  other  disagreeable  things  in  the  time  of  canvassing. 

That  she  was  of  peculiarly  delicate  organisation  was  proved  by 
the  bending  of  the  willow  wand  when  carried  in  her  hand,  point- 
ing out  where  a  hidden  spring  of  .water  could  be  found — a  very 
valueless  discovery  all  voters  would  have  said  then,  as  they  would 
say  now. 

When  this  pair  had  enjoyed  as  much  of  the  respect  of  the 
world  as  is  bestowed  on  the  high-born  and  the  wealthy  ;  as  many 
of  its  pleasures  as  fall  to  the  well-disposed  and  the  cultivated,  a 
greater  degree  of  happiness  was  allotted  them  than  they  had 
hitherto  known. 

A  child  was  bom  to  their  house.  A  child  destined  to  inherit 
much  of  this  world's  goods  with  no  small  portion  of  its  sorrows. 
After  having  been  married  many  years,  Xiady  Milbanke  had  a 
daughter,  born  in  1792,  and  named  Anne  Isabella. 

One  can  readily  picture  the  joy  this  event  brought  into  the 
family;  the  anxious  tenderness  of  the  mother;  the  fondness  of 
the  father;  the  solicitude  of  every  member  of  their  household; 
the  congratulations  of  relatives  and  friends,  the  good  wishes  of 
Sir  Ralph's  tenantry.  The  mind  dwells  with  satisfaction  on  this 
scene  of  past  happiness,  forgetful  for  the  moment  that  all  who 
shared  in  it  have  been  long  laid  at  rest  in  the  tomb. 
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All  paTents  desire  that  their  children  should  be  better  educated 
than  themselves. 

Lady  Milbanke's  talents  and  accomplishments  did  not  prevent 
her  from  entertaining  such  a  wish — modest  with  regard  to  nerself, 
ambitious  for  her  daughter. 

The  kind  of  education  given  to  the  latter  seems  to  have  been 
very  different  from  her  mother^s.  Very  difierent  also  was  her 
character.  Not  lively  and  energetic,  but  affectionate  and  reflec- 
tive. All  that  perpetual  watchfulness  could  do  to  prevent  her 
from  having  any  desires  ungratified,  all  that  constant  instruction 
could  do  to  cultivate  her  talents,  was  done.  Early  love  for  reading 
made  the  work  of  education  easy  to  her  teachers— made  her,  in- 
deed, her  own  teacher  in  a  great  measure;  for,  in  after  life,  she 
has  been  heard  to  say  that  she  only  knew  those  things  well  which 
she  had  taught  herself. 

Byron,  in  one  of  those  journals  which  he  began  from  time  to 
time,  makes  a  list — ^it  is  a  remarkable  one,  but  there  is  a  little 
parade  in  it— of  the  books  he  had  read  at  twenty.  It  is  probable 
that  at  the  same  age  his  future  wife  had  read  as  many.  When  the 
library  at  Seaham  was  transferred  to  Kirkby  Mallory,  some  one 
who  saw  the  floor  of  a  room  covered  by  the  books,  exclaimed: 

^^  What  hundreds  of  volumes  I     Who  could  read  them  all?  " 

^'  I  have  read  them  all,"  Lady  Byron  said,  quite  simply. 

The  education  of  Miss  Milbanke,  the  object  of  so  much  love 
and  hope,  the  heiress  whom  so  many  regarded  as  a  person  of  im- 
portance, proceeded  like  that  of  other  young  ladies,  ohe  rode,  and 
danced,  and  had  masters  for  accomplishments,  and  masters  also  for 
more  serious  studies.  $ook8«  however,  were  doing  more  than 
anything  else  in  forming  her  character.  Of  literature  poetty  is  the 
essence.  It  is  fa  fine  jUu/r  of  books;  it  is  more  to  us  than  they 
are,  or  than  is  literature.  It  is  the  mind  of  man  freed  from 
corporeal  bonds,  permitted  to  mingle  with  each  individual  mind, 
and  raise  it  above  the  common  things  of  the  world.  In  cultivating 
our  love  of  poetry,  we  feel  that  we  are  impelled  by  the  religious 
impulse  that  places  the  spiritual  above  the  sensuaL  All  true! 
And  at  the  period  which  we  have  reached,  poetry  had  obtained 
pre-eminence  in  England  as  the  expression  of  the  mind  of  the 
time. 

The  Scotch  ploughman  had  brought  in  the  era,  but  his  mantle 
had  not  fallen  on  any  of  his  countrymen.  They  sought  new 
Borings  of  poetnr  in  Germany.  Campbell  and  Coleridge  visited 
wat  country,  ^ott  inaugurated  his  splendid  career  \yy  the  trans- 
lation of  a  German  ballad,  and  adopted  some  of  his  medisoval  tastes 
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from  a  German  play  on  the  robber-nobles,  then  in  vogue,  and 
poured  out  in  rapid  succession  his  rhjrmed  romances.  TbDToogUy 
appreciated  on  their  publication  they  were,  and  dear  will  they  ever 
be  to  all  lovers  of  a  simple  strain. 

But  what  turned  Scott  from  the  path  he  was  treading  so  sao- 
cessfully?  What  made  Rogers,  Campbell,  Coleridge,  Soothey, 
Moore,  raise  their  heads  and  look  around  with  something  like 
fear?  The  fear  of  the  prophets  when  they  found  that  Saul  was 
among  them.    They  hear  one  who  with 

Rude  clash  strikes  the  lyre. 

And  sweeps  with  hurried  hand  its  strings, 

and  all  Britain  is  listening  to  him — to  him  alone  I  Shall  all  the 
other  poets  then  fold  their  hands  and  keep  silence?  No!  they 
will  not  be  so  scared.  Is  not  this  a  false  prophet,  regal  as  his  brow 
appears?  The  poets  will  continue  their  work.  ^^  Not  I,**  says 
candid  Walter  Scott.     "  Prose  henceforward  for  me." 

The  new  poet  thus  feared  and  admired  was  Lord  Bjtod,  the 
author  of  ^'  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage." 

A  young  lady  of  that  period,  who  could  read  Virgil  with  ease 
in  the  original,  who  had  learnt  also  to  appreciate  Milton  by  the 
exquisitely  modulated  voice  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  might  yet  be  di^ 
posed  to  delight  in  what  were  more  like  '^native  wood-notes 
wild*'  of  the  poets  of  her  day. 

This  would  be  more  particularly  the  case  with  one  who  lived 
much  in  a  district  rich  in  old  traditions  and  in  legendary  lore  con- 
nected with  its  rugged  dales  and  crumbling  ruins. 

If,  then,  the  young  heiress  of  Seaham  allowed  herself  to  be 
captivated  amidst  her  studies  and  her  pleasures  by  the  ever-taiy- 
ing  minstrelsy  of  the  time,  how  should  she  be  able  to  redsl  the 
power  of  the  bolder  note  that  rose  above  it  all?  that  seemed  in- 
spired by  a  deeper  feeling  than  that  which  animated  any  other 
bosom.  The  note,  bold  and  deep  and  strong,  re-echoing  far,  came 
from  one  in  her  own  class — a  class  cultivating  the  graces,  but  from 
which  genius  has  often  turned  away  with  disdain. 

Common  report  tells  Miss  Milbanke  that  the  new  poet  is  first  of 
all,  and  above  all,  a  lord,  but  a  mysterious  one,  hsving  few  friends 
among  his  peers,  and  mingling  little  in  the  so  called  ^^  great 
world."  Happy  are  they  who  ever  catch  a  glimpse  of  him  in 
society.  If,  however,  he  is  to  be  seen  in  any  suitable  to  him,  it 
will  be  that  in  which  she  moves. 

England  had  now  reached  a  glorious  epoch.  The  war  s^nst 
the  French  had  come  to  an  end.  The  revolution  was  vanquidied. 
The  dandies,  impersonated  in  the  regent,  were  in  the  ascendant, 
and  London  was  radiant  with  rejoicings. 

Taking  her  part  in  these,  the  heiress  of  Seaham  presems  a 
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demeanoar  modestly  undemonstratiye;  yet  she  is  not  unobserYed, 
and  has  seyeral  suitors  for  her  hand.  They  are  discarded^  and 
who  shall  win  her,  no  one  knows.  She  herself  knows  not — still, 
she  is  not  fancy  free.     Ohilde  Harold  had  captivated  her. 

She  had  not  moved  so  much  in  fashionable  circles  without 
having  seen  Lord  Byron.  Byron — Harold — they  were  one;  if 
not  in  all  men's  eyes,  at  least  in  all  women's.  Other  noble  lords 
and  gentlemen  walked  abroad  with  only  the  outer  man  revealed ; 
here  was  one  who  went  open  vested — tne  soul  in  his  bosom  laid 
bare.  It  is  true  that,  in  making  a  clean  breast  of  it  to  the  world, 
he  had  rather  made  undue  parade  of  his  sins — but  there  was 
something  fascinating  in  that  too.  He  was  not  worse  than  his 
peers  and  conipeers,  only  more  candid  than  they. 

Poems  on  Eastern  subjects  follow  his  first  poem  in  quick  suc- 
cession— ^poems  that  glow  with  passion,  whilst  they  glitter  like 
the  waves  breaking  in  sunshine  around  the  isles  of  Greece,  which 
he  delighted  in  describing. 

After  the  publication  of  ^^  The  Bride  of  Abydos,"  we  find  these 
words  in  his  journal:  "Yesterday,  a  very  pretty  letter  from  Anna- 
bella.  What  an  odd  situation  ours,  without  a  particle  of  love  on 
either  side.  She  is  a  very  superior  woman,  and.  very  little 
spoiled,  which  is  strange  in  an  heiress,  a  girl  of  twenty,  a  peeress 
that  is  to  be  in  her  own  right,  an  only  child,  and  a  savante  that 
has  always  had  her  own  way.  She  is  a  poetess,  a  mathematician, 
a  metaphysician,  yet,  with  all,  very  kind,  generous,  and  gentle, 
with  very  little  pretension.  Any  other  head  would  be  turned 
with  half  her  acquisitions  and  a  tenth  of  her  advantages." 

The  cool  judgment  this  of  a  discriminating  man  of  the  world, 
but  not  of  a  man  in  love.  After  the  publication  of  his  next 
poem,  we  find  in  his  journal:  "A  letter  from  Bella;  I  shall  be 
m  love  with  her  again,  if  I  don't  take  care." 

Some  time  after  we  find  another  entry  in  it:  "My  affairs  stand 
thus:  to-morrow  I  shall  know  whether  a  circumstance  of  im- 
portance enough  to  change  all  my  plans  will  occur  or  not." 

This  refers  to  his  second  proposal  for  Miss  Milbanke.  He  was 
accepted,  and  in  January,  1815,  they  were  married. 


in. 

In  the  January  that  followed  that  of  this  union,  the  English 
world  of  fashion,  and  of  no  fashion — of  high  and  of  low  literature 
— was  talking  more  of  Lord  and  Lady  Byron  than  of  any  other 
persons.    They  had  separated  never  to  meet  again. 

Lady  Byron,  taking  with  her  her  infant  daughter  of  a  few 
weeks  old,  had  returned   to    her   parents.      Lady  Milbanke's 
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brother  having  died  a  few  months  before,  she  inherited  Lib 
estates,  and  she  and  Sir  Ralph  had  taken  the  name  of  Noel— a 
name  which  Lord  Byron  also  subsequently  assumed  with  his  own. 

In  vain  throughout  the  British  dominions  did  men  and  women 
wrangle  about  Lord  and  Lady  Byron.  They  were  evidently  dis- 
puting on  that  of  which  they  knew  nothing.  Two  proud  spirits 
met — and  had  parted.  Cannot  the  world  be  satisfied  to  know 
that,  and  know  no  more? 

The  public  will  not  be  satisfied.  It  persists  in  asking :  Which 
is  plaintiff — which  is  defendant?  Yet  tnat  matter  was  made  clear 
enough,  one  would  think,  when  Lord  Byron  wrote  of  his  lady : 

Serenely  purest  of  her  sex  that  lire. 
Yet  wanting  one  sweet  virtne,  to  forgiye. 

Was  not  this  pleading  guilty — owning  the  need  of  forgiveness— 
making  himself  the  defendant?  Tes;  but  he  thinks  he  might  be 
forgiven — that  there  are  extenuating  circumstances. 

In  this  peculiar  case,  however,  the  plaintiff*  is  judge^  and  will 
not  admit  them.  Then  the  defendant  takes  on  himself  to  be 
judge  also,  pronouncing  on  himself  sentence  of  banishment  beyond 
the  seas  for  the  term  of  his  natural  life. 

In  a  melancholy  mood,  his  eyes  dropping  tears,  as  he  tells  us, 
he  takes  his  lyre  and  makes  a  last  appeal  to  his  wife  in  the  cele- 
brated "  Fare  thee  well ! " 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  Byron,  leaving  his  native  land 
with  such  a  strain  as  that  borne  to  the  shore  from  his  ship,  was 
leaving  also  thousands  of  admirers,  stout  to  maintain  that  the 
question  of  plaintiff  and  defendant  had  not  been  settled.  Still 
less  can  we  be  surprised  that,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  half  a 
century  since  that  strain  was  heard,  even  its  dim  reverberation 
over  graves  should  stir  the  hearts  of  many  with  the  old  feeling  of 
doubt  on  which  side  the  wrong  lay. 

He  went — ^and  his  life  afterwards  is  only  too  fully  known  to  as. 
He  has  himself  revealed  enough  of  his  one  year  of  married  life  to 
make  us  aware  how  terrible  a  trial  it  must  have  been  to  the  young 
wife. 

In  one  of  his  letters,  we  find  this  passage  in  reference  to  the 
stock  market:  ^^  I  believe  this  is  a  good  time  for  selling  out,  and  I 
hope  so — first,  because  I  shall  see  you ;  and  next^  because  I  shall 
receive  certain  moneys  on  behalf  of  Lady  Byron,  the  which  will 
materiallv  conduce  to  my  comfort."  He  then  proceedls  to  describe 
a  large,  iashionable,  drunken,  dinner  party. 

There  is  at  this  time  in  his  letters  some  harping  on  his  wife's 
uncle  and  his  ducats,  which  is  not  veiy  noble;  but  when  a  man's 
door  is  almost  daily  beset  with  duns,  and  his  house  nine  times  in 
one  year  in  possession  of  bailifis,  it  is  enough  to  make  him  a  litde 
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ignoble  in  his  thoughts — ^perhaps  a  little  so  in  word  and  act 
towards  his  lady,  whose  money  he  so  much  needed. 

However,  we  will  not  dwell  on  this,  but  take  the  '^Fare  thee 
weir  for  the  utterance  of  a  genuine  feeling  of  the  moment. 

His  wife  returned  to  her  parents,  resolute  to  fulfil  the  new  duty 
which  had  devolved  on  her — the  education  of  her  daughter. 

Sir  Ralph  and  Lady  Noel  have  left  Seaham,  and  have  gone  to 
reside  at  Kirkby  Mallory,  Lord  Wentworth's  seat  in  Leicester- 
shire. 

Again  a  child's  voice  is  heard  in  the  old  mansion;  but  she,  who 
was  the  little  girl  sixty  years  ago,  is  now  the  grandmamma.  She, 
however,  was  not  a  lonely  chifd;  she  was  happy  in  haying  sister, 
and  a  brother. 

The  little  creature  now  in  the  large  hall  is  solitary;  for  what- 
ever number  of  grown  persons  may  be  around  a  child,  it  is  solitary 
without  another  child. 

Such  had  been  the  mother^s  fate,  such  the  father^s. 

It  is  probable  that  Lady  Byron,  out  of  her  many  reflections  on 
education,  might  discover  that  there  was  something  unfavourable 
in  that  circumstance. 

We  say  out  of  her  many  reflections  on  that  subject.  For  it  had 
become,  as  it  seemed  to  her,  the  one  thing  of  moment  in  her  life. 
Education  taken  as  the  training  of  the  human  being  by  the  in- 
fluence of  all  that  is  around  him,  and  by  the  example  of  the 
persons  with  whom  he  comes  into  contact,  has  a  value  far  beyond 
that  of  mere  teaching  or  instructing.  In  it  Byron  may  be  looked 
on  as  unfortunate.  In  it  his  daughter,  whose  natural  character 
strongly  resembled  his,  may  be  looked  on  as  singularly  fortunate. 

She  resembled  the  poet  also  in  her  features  and  countenance. 
The  poet  ia  the  diviner,  and  unquestionably  he  had  divined  truly 
when  he  Wrote: 

Should  her  lineaments  resemble 

Those  thou  never  more  may'st  see. 
Still  thy  heart  will  fondly  tremble 

With  a  pulse  yet  true  to  me. 

But  Lady  Byron  generously  determined,  for  the  sake  of  others, 
to  allow  no  outward  sign  of  the  trembling  pulse.  She  gave  herself 
to  her  books  of  education,  and  (o  her  duties  to  her  father  and 
mother. 

With  all  this,  although  in  her  immediate  circle  she  could  not 
but  be  known  as  the  party  who  was  in  the  right  in  the  separation, 
among  the  general  public  many  voices  were  against  her. 

In  the  anstocratic  class  many  men  Loked  hardly  on  a  woman 
able  to  take  her  stand  firmly  and  inflexibly  on  the  self-respect 
which  forbade  her  to  submit  to  wrong,  and  who  legalised  the 
position  which  she  had  taken  by  making  Byron's  daughter  a 
wara  of  chkttcery,  ihtxs  retnbving  her  from  his  control. 
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The  child  could  not  but  be  an  object  of  much  interest  to  him, 
howeTer  free  he  must  have  been  from  all  solicitude  about  her 
bringing  up.  Presenting  herself  to  his  mind,  she  must  take 
there  a  poetical  form — must  become  an  ideal  being. 

He  opens  his  second  Pilgrimage  with  a  tenderer  and  truer  note 
than  any  he  had  before  struck: 

Is  thy  face  like  thy  mother's,  my  fair  child, 
Ada,  sole  daughter  of  my  hoase  and  heart  ? 
When  last  I  saw  thv  young  blue  eyes,  they  smiled. 
And  then  we  parted — not  as  now  we  part- 
But  with  a  hope " 

He  closes  this  Pilgrimage  as  he  began  it: 

Thou  art  the  friend 
To  whom  the  shadows  of  far  years  extend ; 
Albeit  my  brow  thou  never  shouldst  behold^ 
My  yoice  shall  with  thy  future  visions  blend 
And  rash  into  thy  heart  when  mine  is  cold. 

Whilst  for  some  years  he  was  sending  into  the  world  poems  of 
all  kinds,  pathetic,  sarcastic,  humorous,  bringing  his  little  daughter 
no  more  into  his  verses,  her  education  was  advancing  in  the  quiet 
hall. 

She  was  only  too  clever,  and  it  was  desirable  to  teach  her  little, 
rather  than  much. 

Again  comes  forward  the  mother's  wish  to  make  her  child's 
education  better  than  her  own.  She  had  had  little  teaching  in 
feminine  manual  occupations,  and  she  took  care  that  the  little  Ada 
should  be  made  clever  in  using  her  needle,  so  that  her  tasks  might 
be  varied  and  amusing,  not  altogether  bookish.  ScientiGc  works 
suited  to  her  capacity  were  *  early  put  into  her  hands,  and  the 
reason  was  developed  more  than  the  imagination. 

She  is  proceeding  thus  steadily  under  her  mother's  eye,  and  has 
reached  Her  ninth  spring,  wlfen  England  is  startled  throughout 
its  length  and  breadth  by  the  tidings  of  the  death  of  Lord  Byron. 
Young  men  and  women  weep.  All  generous  hearts  exclaim, 
'^  Nothing  in  his  life  became  him  like  the  leaving  of  it! — the  lay- 
ing it  down  in  the  cause  of  oppressed  Greece." 

Here  we  cannot  but  ask.  Did  not  the  little  girl  see  something 
unusual  during  that  time  in  her  mother^s  face? 

She  must  have  done  so,  but  childhood,  though  quick  to  per- 
ceive, is  quick  to  forget,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  the  poet's 
widow  would  have  no  desire  to  leave  on  her  daughter's  memory 
any  impression  of  undue  emotion  shown  on  this  event.  A  solemn 
event,  which  she  felt  deeply. 

Although  the  dignitaries  who  ruled  over  Westminster  Abbey 
would  not  permit  Byron's  remains  to  be  interred  there,  Notting- 
hamshire was  not  disposed  to  accept  without  some  protest  the  dight 
cast  on  a  name  that  was  the  boast  of  all  within  its  bounds. 
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When  at  last  the  poet's  funeral  took  place,  there  was  formed^  un- 
bidden,  a  procession  to  attend  it  to  the  church  of  Hucknal- 
Torkard  greater  than  had  ever  been  seen  before  in  the  county. 

IV. 

Lady  Noel  died  before  Lord  Byron  sank  under  his  efforts  in 
the  cause  of  an  oppressed  people,  and  Sir  Ralph  Noel  died  in  the 
following  year. 

At  thirty-three  the  heiress  of  Seaham  stood  alone  and  inde- 
pendent in  the  world.  Her  short  life  of  fashion  was  brought 
speedily  to  a  close  ten  years  before,  and  she  never  again  knew 
what  a  life  of  fashion  was — she  the  peeress,  and  the  inheritor  of 
estates  in  several  counties. 

It  was  soon  made  clear  to  her  by  her  legal  advisers  that,  as  far 
as  a  man  in  her  father's  station  could  be  insolvent,  he  was  so  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  Such  was  the  result  of  the  stately,  bountiful 
hospitality  that  he  had  kept  up,  and  of  his  electioneering  cam- 
paigns. 

Directed  by  her  lawyers.  Lady  Byron  sold  the  estate  of  Sea- 
ham — an  estate  now  so  administered  by  its  owners,  that  it  is  said 
to  bring  them  a  princely  income.  It  could  not  be  in  her  nature  to 
regret  a  step  meant  to  be  in  the  right,  but  she  must  have  felt  that 
if  ever  true  and  loyal  affection  had  been  given  her,  it  was  in  her 
girlhood  there. 

All  that  Goldsmith  so  feelingly  described  in  ^^  The  Deserted 
Villaj^e"  was  realised  at  Seaham  in  the  carrying  out  of  new  plans. 
To  this  she  sometimes  touchingly  adverted,  and  thus  did  the  lands 
of  Seaham  pass  from  the  Milbankes,  who  had  held  them  for  two 
centuries. 

Here  some  might  be  disposed  to  find  the  most  interesting  point 
in  Lady  Byron's  life.  Have  we  not  all  been  touched  by  the  simple 
pathos  of  the  old  Durham  ballad  of  ^^  Lord  Derwentwater's  Good 
Kight?"  Shall  we,  then,  refuse  our  sympathy  to  a  gentle  lady 
making  an  appeal  to  us  like  his?  » 

No  more  along  the  banks  of  Tyne 

I'll  rove  in  autumn  gray. 
No  more  I'll  hear  at  early  dawn 

The  lavrocks  wake  the  day. 
Farewell  to  pleasant  Daldan  tower, 

Mr  fathers  ancient  seat. 
Another  now  must  call  thee  his, 

Which  gars  my  heart  to  greet. 
Farewell  each  friendly,  well-known  face, 

My  heart  has  held  so  dear, 
My  tenants  now  must  leave  the  place, 

Or  hold  their  lives  in  fear. 

Still,  under  different  aspects,  does  life  reproduce  the  same  re- 
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suits.  The  rebel  lorci  and  the  once-beloved  youn^  heiress  come 
before  us  with  the  same  demand  for  a  common  feeling  of  compas- 
sion. Flux  and  reflux  go  on  in  thin^  external.  We  think  we 
hold  them  in  our  power,  and  at  last  it  is  proved  to  us  that  we  hold 
nothing  but  the  spirit  within  our  bosom. 

Derwentwater  sought  some  courage  to  bear  his  ills  by  remind- 
ing his  friend: 

Since  Fate  has  pat  as  down. 
If  thou  and  I  have  lost  oar  Isnds, 

King  James  has  lost  hia  crown. 

Lady  Byron,  inheriting  the  spirit  that  belonged  to  the  motto  of 
the  Milbankes,  ^  Resolute  and  firm/'  did  not  look  back  regretfully 
on  the  past  Laying  rather  to  heart  the  motto  of  the  other  side 
of  her  family,  the  Noels,  ^^  Pensez  A  bien,"  she  persevered  hope- 
fully in  the  great  task  of  her  daughter's  education — a  task  which 
the  extraordinary  devemees  of  the  pupil  rendered  more  than 
usually  interesting  and  more  than  usually  difficult.  Her  talent 
was  not  entirely  inherited  from  her  father.  Much  of  it  came 
from  her  mother,  whose  intellectual  powers  and  attainments  were 
often  overlooked  by  those  who  observed  her  only  as  a  woman 
simply  occupied  in  endeavouring  to  do  good. 

But  Miss  Byron's  education  proceeded  well  in  spite  of  occasional 
interruptions  from  delicate  health.  She  became  a  good  mathema- 
tician, and  obtained  a  reputation  for  so  much  scientific  knowledge^ 
that  a  book  connected  with  science,  that  was  at  one  time  in  vogue, 
was  attributed  to  her.  She  had,  however,  no  desire  to  compete 
with  men  in  such  matters,  and  was  the  first  to  acknowledge  on 
what  slight  grounds  a  woman  might  obtain  credit  for  more 
scientific  knowledge  than  she  possesses.  In  music  she  was  a  pro- 
ficient, being  a  fine  player  on  tne  harp.  When  she  was  presented 
at  the  court  of  Queen  Adelaide,  and  began  to  appear  in  society  in 
London,  we  are  well  assured  that  no  one  had  ever  before  appeared 
in  any  circle  in  England  who  awakened  more  interest  than  she 
did:  she.  the  Ada,  who  had  become  a  household  name  in  the 
homes  of  our  land  since  her  fathei^s  death. 

At  twenty  years  of  age  she  was  married  with  Lady  Byron's 
approbation,  and  thus  the  object  of  so  much  solicitude  was  re- 
moved from  under  her  care,  but  removed  in  that  way  which  is 
satisfactory  to  all  mothers. 

If  Byron,  who  so  sickened  at  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  in 
France,  had  lived  until  this  period,  we  hardly  know  what  he 
would  have  thought  of  public  matters.  When  Miss  Byron's 
^andmother  appeared  in  the  world  of  fashion,  the  French  revolu- 
tion had  not  shown  its  formidable  aspect.  When  her  mother  took 
her  place  in  it,  the  revolution  was  looked  on  as  completely  con- 
quered; and  now,  when  she  of  the  third  generation  appears  on  the 
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scene,  it  is  1830;  and  that  revolution  has  ag^in  asserted  itself  by  a 
terriGc  outburst. 

Whatever  the  poet-politician  might  have  thought  of  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  citizen  monarchy,  it  was  certainly  looked  on  by 
Lady  Byron  as  giving  the  best  hope  for  liberal  institutions  in 
France.  Always  alive  to  politics,  she  regarded  the  changes  going 
on  in  that  country  with  an  interest  only  second  to  that  whica  she 
felt  in  those  going  on  in  England, 

She  was  now  alone  and  unoccupied ;  able  to  give  her  mind  and 
her  means  to  whatever  might  seem  to  her  to  be  good.  The  good 
that  she  could  do  must  be  private,  not  public,  ana  nothing  seemed 
to  her  better  than  giving  aid  to  the  cause  of  education  among  the 
poor.  Henceforward  she  made  that,  more  than  anything  else^  the 
business  of  her  life. 

She  was  most  liberal  with  her  purse  in  founding  schools,  and  in 
supporting  them  on  her  own  estates  and  in  other  places. 

jSo  one  more  heartily  than  she  accepted  as  a  law  the  doctrine 
that  ^^  property  has  its  duties  as  well  as  its  rights,"  and  no  one 
more  completely  carried  out  the  spirit  of  that  law. 

In  the  emancipation  of  the  negroes  in  America  she  took  a  deep 
interest,  and  her  money  was  not  wanting  to  aid  in  that  cause. 

Happy  she  could  not  but  have  been  at  this  period  of  her  life  in 
the  feeling  of  being  useful  to  others — of  striving  to  advance  the 
cause  of  humanity. 

When  some  one  once  spoke  in  her  presence  of  life  as  a  Field  of 
Battle,  she  said  that  she  should  rather  compare  it  to  a  Field  of 
Grrain,  in  which  much  was  to  be  reaped.  A  just  thought,  even  if 
what  we  reap  were  for  this  world  I  But  we  have  to  learn  that 
what  we  reap  is  for  Eternity;  that  it  is  from  the  harvest  of  our 
sorrows  that  we  bear  in  the  ripened  grain  with  our  heads  bowed 
down  under  its  weight. 

To  this  teaching  Liady  Byron  had  to  submit.  A  grief  greater 
than  any  she  had  yet  experienced  fell  on  her  just  wnen  age  was 
beginning  for  her. 

Her  daughter,  after  some  months  of  suffering,  died,  as  her  father 
had  died,  at  thirty-seven. 

The  public  had  dared  to  talk  pryingly  and  curiously  of  Lady 
Byron's  first  sorrow,  the  blight  of  her  married  Ufe,  but  now,  from 
her  affliction,  all  drew  back  in  reverent  pity. 

Observations  on  her  Ufe  afler  this  would  be  impertinent.  It  is 
enough  to  know  that  she  continued,  as  far  as  failing  health  per- 
mitted, to  do  some  service  in  the  good  causes  she  had  had  so  long 
at  heart. 

She  was  often  in  her  latter  days  at  Brighton,  and  she  found 
much  gratification  in  the  preaching  of  the  late  Frederic  Robertson. 
But  the  consolations  of  religion  must  have  come  to  her  from  a 
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'much  higher  souQceiban  tiiapulpit,  however  eloquent  the  preacker. 
She  did  not  take'  to  religiiMl  flbrn  that  feeling  of  loathing  of  the 
.world  that  comes  to  us  in  a'  great  sorrow,  and  we  take  up  pious 
hooks  because  others  are  distasteful.  Her  reading  of  xeligious 
works  had  been  extensive^  and  she  said  that  she  held  ""  Barclay's 
Apology  for  the  Quakers"  to  be  one  of  the  best  books  of  piety  that 
she  had  read;  thus  showing  how  free  she  was  from  the  bigotry 
that  can  see  nothing  good  out  of  the  pale  of  its  own  church.  There 
.  could  not  have  been  any  one  who  held  aught  of  Tartufierie  in 
more  contempt  than  she  did.  But  as  much  as  possible  in  relimous 
quiet,  she  spent  the  few  years  that  remained  to  her  after  the  death 
of  her  daughter. 

She  died  in  London,  and  was  interred  at  Kensal  Green. 

Byron  proved  himself  the  true  Yates  when,  addressing  his 
daughter,  he  said: 

My  voice  shall  with  thy  future  visions  blend. 
And  reach  into  thy  heart  when  mine  is  cold, 
A  token  and  a  tone  even  firom  thy  fatbei^s  mould. 

She  desired  to  be  buried  in  his  tomb  at  Hurknal-Torkarc^  and 
she  was  so. 

Although  on  the  first  of  these  pages  the  name  appears  of  the 
Italian  countess  who  has  lately  assumed  the  right  of  spe^ng  abost 
Lord  Byron,  no  wish  is  felt  to  enter  on  any  controversy  on  that 
lady's  opinions  about  his  marriage.  Such  controversy  would  be 
only  too  derogatory  to  the  memory  of  Lady  Byron. 

In  but  a  few  years  after  her  death  she  seemed  to  be  forgotten  by 
the  general  public;  that  she  was  not  so' by  those  who  had  known 
her  personally  has  been  proved  by  more  than  one  hand  on  the 
instant  that  injustice  seemed  to  be  done  her  character. 

'^  L'esprit  est  une  dignity/'  says  a  French  writer,  and  we  all 
assent  to  the  truth  of  the  words,  and  feel  that  this  is  a  dignity 
which  may  carry  us  down  to  posterity. 

What  a  pity  that  Goodness  is  not  also  a  Dignity  to  be  honoured 
in  the  future  as  in  the  present  I 

But  the  great  heirs  of  the  fame  that  Intellect  brings  take  tbdr 
place  alone  in  the  Temple  of  Fame,  and  the  best  of  wives  have  no 
name  in  its  echoes  as  the  centuries  pass  on,  ringing  out  loudly,  and 
more  loudly,  the  chosen  ones  of  Renown. 
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HILARY    ST.   IVES. 

A  TALE.* 

Bt  William  Habbibok  Aotbwobth. 


vm. 

hilabt's  lettbb. 

A  DigAGBEEABLE  Surprise,  as  we  are  aware,  awaited  Mrs. 
Radcli£Fe  on  her  return  to  Hazlemere. 

As  she  entered  her  boudoir,  she  learnt  from  Annette,  who  was 
in  attendance,  that  Hilary  had  taken  his  departure. 

^^The  young  gentleman  left  quite  sudaen,  mem,  about  an 
hour  and  a  half  after  you  had  started  for  Box^ve,  without 
mentioning  his  intention  to  any  one — except  me.  He  went  away 
on  foot,  with  a  knapsack  on  his  back." 

"  But  surely  he  left  some  message  for  me  f 

"  Only  this  letter,  mem,  which  ne  desired  me  to  lay  on  your 
table.    No  doubt  it  will  give  you  aU  pertidders." 

Mrs.  Badcliffe  looked  at  the  letter,  but  much  to  Annette's  dis- 
appointment^ did  not  open  it,  deferring  its  perusal  tiU  she  should 
be  quite  alone. 

^n[  haven't  time  to  read  it  now,"  she  said.  '^  I  must  dress  for 
dinner  at  once.  Lady  Bichborough  will  require  vour  services 
presently.  Her  ladyship  dines  here  to-day,  and  will  dress  on  her 
arrival." 

"  Yes,  mem,  I  knows.  Mr.  Spriggs  have  brought  her  laV- 
ship's  evening  dress  in  the  broom,  and^ve  put  it  out  all  ready 
for  her  in  Miss  May's  dressing-room.  A  sweet  pretty  dress  it  is, 
mem,  as  ever  I  see,  and  I'm  sure  her  la'vship  wul  look  charming 
in  it,  as  she  do  in  evenrthing  she  wears.' 

Annette  was  not  all  prepared  for  the  pique  exhibited  by  her 
nustress  at  this  observation.    She  f  ollowea  her  into  the  dressing- 
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room,  which  communicated  by  a  sido-door  with  the  bomdoir. 
The  dressing-room  was  very  tastefully  fitted  np,  with  a  large 
cheval  glass  nun^  with  muslin,  and  a  toilette-table  coyerod  wrali 
old  lace,  on  which  reposed  numberless  flacons  of  perfumes,  boxes 
of  pearl-powder  and  uis-powder,  and  pots  of  f  anL 

^^  Look  out  my  prettiest  dress,  Annette,"  said  Mm  Baddiffe, 
seating  herself  in  a  chaise  longue.  ^^I  must  not  be  entirely 
eclipsed  by  her  ladyship." 

^^  No  fear  of  that,  mem,"  replied  Annette,  eager  to  repair  the 
error  she  had  cotnmitted.  ^  I  always  saya^  and  Mrs.  Sutton  will 
bear  me  out,  that  for  grace  and  style — ^let  alone  good  looks — 
no  one  can  come  up  to  our  own  dear  lady." 

^^  You  are  a  silly  creature,  Annette,  and  I  ought  not  to  listen 
to  such  ridiculous  flattery,"  said  Mrs.  Badcliffe^  smiling.  ^  My 
day  is  gone  by." 

^^  Oh  no,  mem,  I  can't  allow  that.  Any  one  would  take  job 
for  Miss  May's  elder  sister." 

^^  Bah  I  Choose  the  dress  that  you  think  will  become  me  most. 
I  really  want  to  look  well  to-night." 

«  Then  wear  your  white  satin  robe  with  the  yeUow  satin  panier, 
mem.  You  will  put  a  complete  distinguisher  on  her  la  yship's 
pink  dress." 

Precisely  what  Mrs.  Radcliffe  desired.  So  the  dress  reoom- 
mended  was  adopted,  and  very  charming  her  mistress  looked  in  it, 
Annette  declared. 

Her  task  ended,  Annette  was  departing^  when  Mrs.  SaddifPe 
stopped  her  to  inquire  whether  Mr.  St.  Ives  had  given  any  direc- 
tions respecting  his  chest. 

^^  No,  mem,  ne  said  nothing  about  it,  and  I  didn't  think  to  ask 
him ;  but  after  he  was  gone  I  went  to  his  room,  and  the  first 
thing  I  see  was  the  chest.  The  key  was  in  it,  so  I  thought  there 
coula  be  no  harm  in  taking  a  peep  at  its  contents.  It  was  neariy 
full  of  linen  and  clothes — ^fine  shirts  as  ever  you  see,  mem,  and 
spick-and*span  new  coats  and  waistcoats.  I  don't  know  what  dse 
tnere  might  be,  for  I  had  seen  quite  enough,  and  locking  up  the 
chest  I  put  the  key  in  my  pocket,  intendmg  to  give  il  to  Mrs. 
Sutton  on  her  return." 

^^  Quite  right.  But  don't  give  it  her  just  now.  She  is  bosjr 
about  dinner,  and  this  unexpected  occurrence  will  put  her  oot 
very  much — as  it  does  me." 

*'  Begging  your  pardon,  mem,  Mrs.  Sutton  must  have  head 
of  the  young  gentleman's  sudden  departure  from  Mr.  Luff. 
All  the  servants  have  been  talking  about  it." 

*^  Well,  go  and  see  after  her  ladyship.  She  must  have  anived 
by  this  time.    Make  her  look  as  chanmng  as  you  can." 
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^' You  have  nothing  to  fear  from  her,  mem,  I  can  assnie  you," 
rejoined  Annette,  as  she  quitted  the  room. 

Mrs.  BadclifFe  then  passed  into  the  boudoir. 

After  a  mementos  hesitation,  she  opened  Hilary's  letter.    The 
bank-notes  dropped  out  upon  the  table  and  alarmed  her,  and  her. 
agitation  increased  as  she  read  as  f oUows : 

<<  Madam, — ^You  desired  me  to  await  your  return,  but  I  cannot 
do  so,  for  reasons  which  I  shall  proceed  to  state. 

^^  I  hope  I  shall  not  pain  you  by  what  I  have  to  say.  I  would 
not  wound  the  feelings  of  one  to  whom  I  owe  so  much,  and  for 
whom  I  feel  such  stronc  aflection.  But  I  must  speak  plainly, 
lest  my  conduct  should  &  misnndentood.  ^        i*       J'' 

^^  Tne  mystery  of  my  birth  is  no  lon^r  a  mysteiy.  Brought 
hither  by  fate,  when  proceeding  in  a  different  direction  in  quest 
of  information,  I  have  unexpectedly  learnt  the  secret.  But  the 
knowledge  thus  strancely  acquired  has  been  dearly  purchased. 
My  true  position  has  been  revealed  to  me.  I  now  know  why  I 
am  disowned,  and  why  I  can  never  be  acknowledged. 

'^Judging  by  my  own  emotions,  I  can  guess  what  yours  must 
have  been,  when  carried  away  by  excitement,  you  allowed  the 
secret,  which  you  have  so  long  and  so  carefully  kept,  to  escape 
your  lips.  The  avowal,  I  know,  was  made  unconsciously,  and 
perhaps  would  have  been  recalled,  had  recal  been  possible. 
Would  it  had  never  been  made  1 

^^  What  extravagances  I  might  have  committed  in  the  delirium 
of  the  moment,  but  for  the  interruption  caused  by  your  husband's 
entrance,  I  cannot  teU.  No  wonder  I  was  scarcely  master  of 
myself,  when  I  obtained  the  certitude  that  the  motner  whom  I 
supposed  to  be  dead  was  living  and  standing  before  me. 

^^  But  when  my  transports  subsided,  reaction  convinced  me 
that  I  had  better  have  remained  in  ignorance  of  the  secret. 

"  The  discovery  could  profit  me  nothing.  The  necessity  for 
concealment  was  strong  as  ever — stronger  perhaps.  No  dis- 
closure of  my  parentage  could  possibly  be  made  without  damage 
to  the  honour  and  happiness  of  others.  I  must  remain  what  I 
am.  On  no  consideration  would  I  brine  disgrace  upon  you,  or 
upon  those  with  whom  you  are  connected. 

^^  Were  I  to  stay  here  longer  I  should  not  only  offend  your 
husband,  for  whom  I  entertam  great  respect,  and  from  whom  i 
have  experienced  great  kindness,  but  I  might  also  unintentionally 
imperil  you.  Prudence,  therefore,  enjoins  my  immediate  depar- 
ture. Another  interview  with  you  might  shake  the  good  resolu- 
tions I  have  formed. 

^Some  things  connected  with  my  history  still  perplex  me,  and 
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these  you  miffht  have  exphuned.    But  I  shall  institute  no  (nrther 
inqnines.    I  nave  leamt  enough — too  much,  alas  I 

^^  You  may  desire  to  know  what  I  propose  to  do.  I  shall 
strive  to  achieve  an  independence.  I  have  marked  oat  a  career 
for  myself  which  I  shall  steadily  and  unflinchingly  pursue.  Be- 
lying for  success  entirely  upon  my  own  energies,  1  can  accq)t 
no  further  aid,  even  from  those  who  may  deem  it  a  duty  to 
aid  me. 

^^  Acting  upon  this  resolve,  I  must  respectfullj^  decline  Colonel 
Delacombe's  late  presents  in  n^onev  and  clothing,  and  b^  to 
return  tJiem  to  him,  through  you.  lliough  poor  enough,  Heaven 
knows  I  I  do  not  require  the  lai;^  sum  he  has  thought  proper 
to  send  me-*nor  any  portion  of  it.  My  own  hand  will  main- 
tain me. 

^^  One  thing  faiore.  As  I  shall  never  bear  his  arms,  even  with 
a  bend  sinister,  his  signet-ring  will  be  useless  to  me.  Pray 
restore  it  to  him.  I  do  not  now  need  the  evidence  it  affords  of 
my  birth. 

^^  In  acting  thus,  do  not  suppose  I  am  influenced  by  pride,  or 
gaUed  by  the  sense  of  injustice.  I  have  no  right  to  oe  proud ; 
and  if  I  have  suffered  wrong  I  can  endure  it  witnout  a  murmur. 
I  am  actuated  by  feelings  wnich,  if  I  could  explain  them,  would, 
I  am  sure,  command  your  respect. 

^^  To  say  that  I  can  ever  oecome  reconciled  to  my  enforced 
position  would  be  idle  and  untrue.    But  I  must  learn  to  submit 

^^  Henceforth,  I  stand  alone. 

^^  Farewell,  madam  I  Think  of  me  sometimes,  I  prayyou.  I 
shall  think  of  you  always — always  with  affection.  We  may 
never  meet  again — ^better  we  should  not — but  rest  assured  what- 
ever betide,  you  will  never  have  reason  to  blush  for  him  who 
is,  imfortunately,  compelled  to  subscribe  himsdf, 

"  HiLABT  St.  Ives." 

The  perusal  of  this  letter  roused  extraordinary  emotions  in 
Mrs.  Radcliffe's  breast,  and  she  was  still  under  their  dominion 
when  Mrs.  Sutton  entered  the  boudoir.  The  housekeep^s 
haggard  looks  alarmed  her  mistress. 

"Don't  agitate  me,  Sutton,  I  beseech  you.  My  nerves  have 
been  dreadfully  edbattered  by  this  letter.  Kead  it  liefore  you  say 
a  word." 

The  housekeeper  sat  down,  and  it  was  well  she  did  so^  for  she 
had  not  read  many  lines  when  her  strength  completely  failed  her. 
A  mist  gathered  before  her  eyes,  but  she  brushed  aside  her 
tears  and  went  on.  Internal  ^ony  was  plainly  depicted  in 
her  countenance,  and  excited  ]N£s.  Kaddiffe's  commiseration. 
But  the  housekeeper  resented  her  sympathy. 
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"This  is  all  your  fault  1"  she  cried.  "  The  error  you  have  com- 
mitted may  appear  trifling,  but  it  is  fraught  with  fearful  conse- 
quences, whicn  cannot  be  repaired.  You  have  led  him  to  believe 
yoa  are  his  mother,  and  he  has  gone  away  with  that  conviction. 
How  is  he  to  be  disabused  t  You  cannot  find  him.  You  cannot 
communicate  with  him.  See  what  you  have  done.  Bv  an  in- 
considerate word  you  have  deprived  him  of  the  few  fnends  he 
possesses,  and  have  thrown  him  upon  the  world  without  resources. 
For  whatever  misfortunes  may  nappen  to  him  you  will  be  re- 

rnsible.  He  tells  vou  that  you  have  made  him  wretched,  and 
whole  tenor  of  his  letter  proves  that  he  is  so." 

"Peace,  Sutton,  peace!  I  cannot  endure  this.  No  mis- 
fortunes shall  happen  to  him.  I  can  still  find  means  of  aiding 
him." 

"But  he  will  not  accept  your  assistance." 

"  He  can  be  aided  indirectly.  The  colonel  will  devise  some 
plan  for  his  benefit " 

"The  colonel  will  do  nothing  for  him.    I  am  sure  of  it." 

"  You  are  unjust  towards  the  colonel,  Sutton.  He  has  shown 
every  disposition  to  help  the  poor  young  man." 

"  How  ?"  demanded  the  housekeeper,  sceptically. 

"  Has  he  not  just  sent  him  five  nundred  pounds  and  an  ex- 
pensive outfit  ?  What  further  proof  do  you  need  of  the  interest 
he  takes  in  Hilary's  welfare!" 

Mrs.  Sutton  could  make  no  rejoinder. 

"  No  one  could  have  foreseen  the  imf ortunate  turn  that  things 
have  taken,"  pursued  Mrs.  KadclifFe.  "  Hilary's  pride — though, 
like  all  proua  people,  he  denies  that  he  has  any  piide — ^is  a 
stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  his  advancement.  I  fear  also  that 
he  is  wanting  in  gratitude.  I  observe  with  pain  that  he  does 
not  allude  to  you  in  his  letter.  I  trust  he  nas  written  to  bid 
you  farewell,  and  thank  you  for  your  great  kindness  to  him." 

"  He  has  not  written  to  me,"  rejoined  the  housekeeper,  with 
difficulty  repressing  a  pang. 

"  He  is  much  to  blame  for  the  neglect.  But  his  thoughts,  no 
doubt,  were  occupied  with  me,  whom  ne  looks  upon  as  his  mother. 
A  strange  mistake,  and  yet  not   surprising — aU  things  consi- 

"  It  is  not  surprising  at  all,  after  what  you  have  said  to  him," 
cried  the  houaekeeper,  sharply.  «  He  is  gone.  Let  him  take  his 
own  course. 

"  No,  I  cannot  desert  him.  I  must  watch  over  him — ^unseen, 
unknown.    You  shall  act  for  me,  Sutton." 

"  I  can  make  no  promise." 

"  You  are  hurt  oy  his  ingratitude  towards  you,  and  I  don't 
wonder  at  it.    But  you  must  make  allowances  for  him.    We  will 
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talk  more  on  the  subject  to-morrow.  Meantime,  I  must  pnt 
these  things  hjJ' 

^I  shomd  hke  to  read  that  letter  again.  Leave  it  with  me,  if 
you  are  going  down-stairs." 

<<  Excuse  me^  dear  Sutton.  I  know  the  letter  would  be  safe 
with  you.    But  I  cannot  trust  it  out  of  my  own  custody.** 

As  she  spoke,  she  locked  up  the  letter  and  the  roll  of  bank- 
notes in  a  tiroir  of  the  bureau. 

If  she  could  have  seen  the  look  bestowed  upon  her  by  the 
housekeeper  while  she  wss  thus  employed,  she  would  not  have 
gone  dovm  to  dinner  with  as  much  composure  as  she  did. 
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No  one  would  hare  suspected  from  Mrs.  RadclifFe*s  looks  and 
manner  during  dinner  that  anything  was  on  her  mind.  Gh:eatly 
disturbed  by  Hilarys  abrupt  departure,  her  jealousy  was  again 
excited  by  the  colonel's  contmued  attentions  to  Iiady  Kichboroogh. 
Yet  her  countenance  had  a  placid  expression,  and  a  smile  was 
upon  her  lips.  Despite  all  Annette's  efforts,  she  was  completely 
thrown  into  the  shade  by  her  ladyship,  who  looked  surpnsin^lj 
well  in  an  erening  dress.  White  as  JParian  marble,  Myrtilla's 
loyely  neck  and  shoulders  might  haye  seryed  as  a  model  for  a 
sculptor,  while  the  classical  mould  of  her  features  would  haye 
suggested  a  representation  of  the  goddesss  of  the  silyer  bow. 
She  was  in  high  spirits,  and  though  her  sweetest  smiles  and 
most  bewitching  glances  were  bestowed  upon  the  colonel,  she  dis- 
pensed her  fascmations  around,  and  did  not  eyen  neglect  poor 
Oswald.  In  short,  she  was  extremely  useful  as  well  as  hiebly 
ornamental,  and  communicated  a  yast  deal  of  life  and  ^int  to 
the  party,  which  might  haye  flagged  without  her  aid,  lor  Sir 
Charles  talked  only  to  May. 

Her  ladyship's  curiosity  haying  been  excited  by  the  lenoounter 
in  the  morning,  she  brought  up  the  subject  of  Hilary  St.  lyes. 
But  no  one  seemed  inclined  to  talk  about  him.  Mr.  Haddiffe 
could  giye  no  explanation  of  his  sudden  departure;  and  Mr. 
Thornton  shru^ed  his  shoulders  when  questioned.  He  knew 
nothing_about  zEe  young  fellow,  and  was  heartily  glad  he  was 


one.    That  was  all  he  had  to  say.    Veiy  strange.    She  thought 
.  Badcliffe  could  tell  her  sometiiing.  and  resolyed  to  seek  an 
explanation  from  her  in  priyate. 
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Dinner  excellent.  The  cabinet  Johonnisberg  wanned  grand- 
papa's heart,  and  the  '20  port,  which  appeared  with  the  oessert, 
put  him  into  a  blissful  state.  Apropos  of  the  dessert !  we  may 
be  permitted  to  mention  that  Macdonald's  strawberries  were  mag- 
nificent, and  Sir  Charles  told  Mrs.  Badclifie  that  he  must  cer- 
tainly carry  away  her  gardener. 

The  health  of  the  queen  of  the  f  Ste  was  of  course  drunk  in 
brunpers,  and  the  few  words  uttered  on  the  occasion  by  grandpapa 
caused  a  good  deal  of  laughter,  ana  ndsed  some  blushes  on  May's 
cheek. 

Soon  afterwards  the  ladies  retired,  and  the  gentlemen  quickly 
followed  them — ^much  too  quickly  for  Mr.  Thornton,  who  had  not 
half  finished  his  bottle  of  20  port.  He  hated  to  be  hurried  in 
this  way.  Why  should  not  a  man  be  allowed  to  enjoy  his  wine  ? 
— especially  wine  like  this. 

^^Do  tell  me  something  about  this  mysterious  Hilary  8t. 
Ives  ?"  said  Lady  Richborough  to  Mrs.  Badcliffe,  as  they  entered 
the  drawing-room  together. 

^^  He  is  an  artist,  wat  is  all  I  know  about  him,"  was  the  evasiye 
reply. 

** jBut  why  has  he  left  you  so  suddenly?" 

^^Grandpana  and  the  colonel  objected  to  him.  I  know  no 
other  reason. 

**  Oh !  the  colonel  objected  to  him  I — ^that's  odd  I  Do  you 
know  that  I  was  veir  much  struck  by  his  likeness  to  the  colonel." 

^  Have  you  seen  nim,  lien  !" 

'^  Yes.  As  the  colonel  and  I  were  riding  back  through  one  of 
the  thickets  in  the  park,  we  came  upon  him  quite  unexpectedly. 
I  had  not  the  slightest  idea  who  he  was  at  the  moment — ^but  the 
likeness  startled  me.'' 

^^  Strange  you  should  meet  him  there  ?  What  could  he  be 
doing  in  the  park?" 

^^  J  ust  what  I  want  to  know.  Does  he  intend  to  renuun  in  the 
neighbourhood  ?" 

^' I  should  think  not.  I  fancy  he  is  going  to  town  to  practise 
his  profession." 

<<  Boxgrove  is  out  of  the  way,  if  he  was  going  to  town.  He 
must  have  had  some  motive  to  take  him  there." 

^'  I  can  conceive  none,  unless  he  desired  to  take  some  views  of 
the  park.  It  is  certainly  strange  he  should  be  there.  If  you  see 
him  again,  or  hear  anythmg  more  of  him^  pray  inform  me?" 

^^  ^a  I  she  takes  an  interest  in  him,  I  perceive,"  thought  her 
ladyship,  '^  There  must  be  some  reason  for  his  sudden  depar- 
ture." 

Naturally,  she  promised  compliance,  and  then  added  quickly. 
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"  You  will  think  I  am  troubling  you  with  questions — but  tell  me ! 
Is  Colonel  Delacombe  a  widower  ?  You  are  aware  I  have  seoi 
him  for  the  first  time  to-day^  and  know  yeiy  little  of  him  except 
by  report  as  a  distinguished  officer." 

Guessingr  the  object  of  the  inquiry,  Mrs.  Baddiffe  could  not 
help  smiling.  ^  ' 

"  A  widower !  no !"  she  rejoined.  "  Colonel  Delacombe  has 
never  been  married.     I  can  stale  that  positively." 

Her  ladyship  appeared  very  well  satisfied  by  the  assurance. 

^^  What  are  you  talking  about  ?"  asked  May,  joining  them. 

Before  replying,  Lady  Richborough  consulted  Mrs.  Badcliffe 
by  a  glance,  that  seemed  to  say,  ^^  Shall  I  tell  her  ?"  and  received 
a  look  signifying,  "  Better  not." 

She  therefore  answered,  ^^  I  have  been  propounding  a  riddle, 
which  mamma  finds  it  difficult  to  solve.  Come  to  the  piano.  I 
want  to  practise  a  duet  with  you  before  the  gentlemen  i^pear." 

The  evening  passed  off  delightfully.  Lady  Richborough  was 
so  much  occupied  at  the  piano,  that  she  coula  not  flirt  with  the 
colonel,  though  she  held  him  in  thrall  by  her]  voice,  and  ever 
and  anon  electrified  him  with  a  glance.  Consequently,  Mrs. 
Radcliffe  was  quite  easy,  and  able  to  enjoy  the  music.  Oswald 
likewise,  who  had  been  unmercifully  rallied  by  his  grandsirey  pat 
on  a  cheerful  air,  and  accompanied  the  ladies  on  the  comet-i- 
piston. 

Myrtilla  in  a  riding-habit,  on  horseback,  or  in  the  stable — 
laughing,  jesting,  indulging  in  a  little  harmless  slang,  and  tolerant 
of  a  cigar ;  Myrtilla  in  the  drawing-room,  in  a  costume  not  cal- 
culated to  conceal  her  splendid  neck  and  ;  shoulders — dazzling, 
refined,  accomplished — so  different  was  her  ladyship  under  the 
two  aspects,  that  she  scarcely  resembled  the  same  person. 

If  the  colonel  was  captivated  by  the  fair  equestrian,  whose 
predilection  for  the  stable  and  fondness  for  its  occupants  in 
no  way  displeased  him,  he  was  perfectly  fascinated  by  the  grace 
and  accomplishments  of  the  high-bred  dame.  Conscious  ^at 
she  looked  well  at  the  piano,  Myrtilla  enthroned  herself  before 
the  instrument  during  the  evening.  Gifted  with  a  rich  contralto 
voice,  she  sang  the  ^^  Drindisi"  almost  as  well  as  Alboni,  and  com- 
pleted her  performance  by  a  grand  fantasia,  which  she  executed 
with  wonderful  brillianqr. 

The  colonel  and  Mr.  Thornton  were  tran^rted,  and  ex- 
pressed their  delight  with  enthusiasm,  but  Sir  Charles,  who 
was  accustomed  to  his  sister^s  wondrous  performances,  very 
much  preferred  a  simple  ballad,  which  was  exquisitely  sung  by 
May.    It  held  him  breathless  as  he  listened. 

Delightful  as  it  was,  the  evening  came  to  an  end.  Before  the 
party  separated,  arrangements  were  made  for  next  day.    Eveiy- 
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body  was  to  dine  at  Boxgrove,  and  come  over  early  if  the  day 
should  prove  fine — ^to  play  at  croauet,  or  ramble  about  the  park. 

Mrs.  Kaddiffe,  as  usual,  f earea  it  would  be  too  much  for  her, 
but  promised  to  come,  nevertheless.  What  laughing  there  was 
in  the  hall !  And  how  Sir  Charles  envied  his  sister  the  kiss  she 
received  from  May  as  she  bade  her  good  night  I 

The  colonel  had  a  tender  word  for  her  ladyship^  and  gently 
squeezed  her  hand,  while  leading  her  to  the  brougham. 

"  Well,  dear  boy  1"  cried  Myrtilla,  as  they  were  borne  swiftly 
towards  iBoxgrove,  ^^I  can  really  and  truly  congratulate  you. 
You  will  have  the  sweetest  wife  in  England.  But  what's  to 
become  of  poor  me,  when  you  are  married?" 

"  Why  you  will  live  witn  us,  of  course,"  he  rejoined. 

"Not  at  all  of  course.    Perhans,  your  wife  won't  like  me." 

"Nonsense !  you  know  better. 

Her  ladyship  appeared  abstracted  for  a  moment,  and  then 
tapping  him  with  her  fan,  said,  "Light  a  cigar.  Don't  go  to 
sleep." 

"  1  never  was  less  inclined  to  sleen,"  he  rejoined. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  Colonel  Delacombe  ?"  she  asked,  rather 
abnipdy. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  him,  Myrtilla  ?  Thal^s  more  to  the 
purpose,"  he  rejoined,  with  a  laugh.  "  Are  you  disposed  to 
return  with  him  to  India?" 

"I  shouldn't  altogether  dislike  it.  I  suppose  he  is  well  off. 
Find  out  all  about  Imn  for  me,  dear  boy." 

Sir  Charles  told  her  there  was  no  necessity  to  make  snj  in- 
quiries respecting  an  officer  so  well  known  and  so  distinguished 
as  Colonel  Delacombe.  Thereupon,  he  lighted  a  maniUa,  and 
her  ladyship  fell  into  a  reveri^  wnich  lasted  till  they  reached  the 
house. 

Here  we  shall  leave  them,  and  return  to  May,  who  had  already 
retired  to  her  dressing-room,  and  while  preparing  for  rest  was 
ruminating  upon  the  events  of  the  day,  when  a  gentle  tap  at 
the  door  announced  the  housekeeper. 

"  Oh,  Sutton,  Fm  so  glad  to  see  you  1"  cried  May.  "  I  want 
to  know  what  has  happened  to  poor  Hilary  St.  Ives.  Annette 
tells  me  he  has  left  a  tetter  for  mamma,  x  ou  have  seen  it,  of 
course  ?" 

"  Yes,  but  there  are  secrets  in  it,  which  I  am  not  permitted  to 
disclose." 

"  Secrets  I  Dear  me,  how  dreadfully  mysterious  1  You  quite 
rouse  my  curiosity.  Am  I  not  to  know  a  httle  bit  of  the  letter?" 
she  said,  in  a  coaxing  tone. 

"  No,  I  daren't  speak.  Besides,  you  can't  take  any  interest  in 
the  poor  young  man  now." 
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<<Yoa  ai*e  mistaken,  Satton,  I  take  the  ^r^test  interest  in 
him — ^in  his  welfare,  I  mean.  I  have  been  thinking  of  something 
for  him." 

« Indeed  1" 

^^Yes.  Our  portraits — ^that  is,  the  portraits  of  Sir  Charles 
and  myself — ^are  to  be  placed  in  the  great  gallery,  which  yoa 
visited  this  morning,  Sutton.    I  mean  lulary  to  paint  thenL** 

^^  But  will  Sir  Charles  consent  I" 

^^  Sir  Charles  will  do  anything  I  like.  He  will  be  delighted  to 
encourage  genius." 

^^  I  fear  he  will  not  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  so  in  Hilarys 
case.  The  poor  young  man  is  gone.  Hb  does  not  desire  to  be 
heard  of  more.    I  suspect  he  means  to  change  his  name." 

"  Well,  I  must  say  it  is  veiy  stupid  of  him — very  annoying— 
just  when  I  had  arranged  it  au  so  nicely." 

^^  He  could  know  nothing  of  your  kind  intentions.  But  I  don't 
think  he  would  have  painted  the  portraits." 

^^  Yes,  Fm  sure  he  would — if  I  had  asked  him,"  she  cried,  in 
a  tone  of  pique.  ^^Tm  quite  angry  with  him  for  being  so 
foolish." 

^^Do  you  recollect  our  conversation  before  breakfast  this 
mornings  dear!"  said  Mrs.  Sutton,  fixing  an  inquiring  look  upon 
'^  Are  you  quite  satisfied  with  what  you  nave  done  since?  Don't 
be  afraid  of  confiding  in  me." 

^^Yes,  dear  Sutton,  my  feelings  are  entirely  changed  since 
morning.  I  have  discovered  that  I  can  love  Sir  ChaileBp— 
nay,  I  do  love  him.  All  his  noble  qualities  have  been  revealed 
to  me,  and  I  am  surprised  I  should  have  been  ^  long  blind  to 
them." 

'^When  did  vou  make  the  discovery  1 — at  Bozgiovet"  in- 
quired the  housekeeper,  in  an  ironical  tone. 

^^  You  think  me  inconstant,  I  perceive,  but  I  am  not  so.  Uns 
morning  my  heart  was  perfectly  disengaged — and  I  own  I  should 
not  have  listened  to  Sir  Charles  except  on  his  sistei^s  persuasion. 
I  now  know  him  better  than  I  did.  As  I  first  looked  into  his 
eyes,  I  read  truth  and  loyalty  in  them — and  such  devotion,  Sutttm. 
I  am  sure  he  would  lay  down  his  life  for  me  if  I  required  it 
He  said  so." 

^^  A  mere  phrase  I"  cried  the  housekeeper,  with  an  ill-disgoised 
sneer.    ^^  All  men  sav  so." 

^^  It  was  not  an  iole  phrase  with  him,  but  of  course  I  don't 
mean  to  put  his  devotion  to  the  proof." 

^^  No,  that  wouldn't  be  prudent.    You  would  lose  Boxgrove." 

^^  It  strikes  me,  Sutton,  that  you  are  not  pleased  that  I  have 
accepted  Sir  Charles." 

^^  All  I  desire  is  your  happiness,  dear." 
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"  Then  rest  easy.    I  shall  be  perf ecdjr  happy  with  him." 

^^  At  all  events,  yon  will  be  Lady  Ilminster — mistress  of  one  of 
,  the  most  splendid  seats  in  the  county,  and  while  elevating  your- 
self, you  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  you  have 
elevated  your  own  family." 

^^I  don't  exactly  like  what  you  say,  Sutton,  nor  the  tone  in 
which  you  say  it.  I  know  that  I  love  Sir  Charles — not  for  his 
title — ^not  for  Boxgrove — ^but  for  himself — though  you  would 
implv  the  contrary  —  and  I  am  sore  1  shall  be  happy  with 
him. 

^^  Well,  I  hope  so.  Good  night,  dear  I  May  your  slumbers 
be  light  and  pleasant." 

As  she  left  the  room  she  muttered  to  herself,  ^^  Impossible  to 
shake  her  I     She  is  as  worldly  as  her  mother." 

^^  Something  is  the  matter  with  Sutton  to-night,"  thought 
May,  as  she  was  left  alone.  ^^  She  appears  to  be  put  out  by  poor 
Hilar/s  departure.  Well,  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  help  him,  but 
perhaps  it  is  better  he  is  gone." 

Shortly  afterwards  she  sought  her  couch,  and  sweet  dreams 
springing  from  a  pure  and  gentle  heart  hovered  above  her 
pillow. 

Thus  ended  May's  nineteenth  birthday. 


X. 

THX  COLOKSL's  opinion  OP  THE  LBTTZB. 

Ns3tT  morning  Mrs.  BadclifFe  did  not  make  her  appearance  at 
breakfast.  Nor  could  this  be  wondered  at,  after  the  fatigue  she 
had  undei^ne  on  the  previous  day.  Besides,  she  had  anothei 
fatiguing  cby  in  prospect. 

However,  she  sent  a  message  by  Mrs.  Sutton  to  Colonel 
Delacombe,  begging  him  to  come  up  to  her  boudoir  after  break- 
fast, as  she  wished  to  have  a  little  conversation  with  him. 

To  hear  was  to  obey.  Though  for  many  reasons  the  colonel 
would  willingly  have  avoided  the  proposed  tfite-JrtSte. 

On  repairmg  to  the  boudoir,  he  found  the  lady  reclining  in  her 
accustomed  fauteuil  near  the  fire — ^for  there  was  still  a  fire, 
though  the  dav  was  bright  and  warm — ^got  up  for  the  occasion  in 
an  ekgant  dishabille.  JLanguor  in  her  manner,  reproach  in  her 
looks. 

Saluting  him  in  a  faint — ^very  faint — ^voice,  she  did  not  at- 
tempt to  rise  —  that  would  have  been  too  great  an  effort — or 
even  offer  him  her  hand,  though  he  hesitated  not  to  take  it. 
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She  prayed  him  to  be  seated,  bat  the  colonel  prof  ened  ttanding 
with  nis  back  to  the  fire,  regarding  her  with  what  he  intended  for 
a  strong  expression  of  sympathy. 

Neither  of  them  dreamed  that  the  door  communicating  with 
the  dressing-room,  which  was  concealed  by  a  screen,  was  left 
slightly  ajar,  and  that  the  person  stationed  behind  it  could  hear, 
and  d(d  hear,  all  that  passea. 

^^  I  am  afraid  you  rather  overdid  it  yesterday,  Esther,"  said  the 
colonel.    "  You  look  sadly  jaded." 

"  Yes ;  but  I  am  suffering  from  low  spirits — ^not  fatigue." 

^^  Low  spirits !  This  is  not  the  time  to  indulge  in  the  vaponn 
when  you  nave  made  such  a  capital  hit  with  your  daughter.  Yoa 
have  got  eveiything  you  could  desire.  Boxgrove  is  really  the 
finest  old  place  I  ever  saw,  and  Sir  Charles  is  excessively  gentle- 
manlike and  agreeable." 

^^  Yes,  I  don't  complain.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  Ma/s 
choice.  Apropos  of  Sir  Charles !  what  do  you  think  of  his 
sister?"  demanded  the  lady,  fixing  her  eye-slass  upon  him. 

^^Now  irs  commg,  he  thought.  ^^  A  veiv  fine  woman.  Time 
was  when  I  should  nave  fallen  desperately  m  love  with  her." 

"  Time  wasy  S^mour !"  cried  the  lady,  reproachfully.  "Say, 
rather,  time  is.  It  appears  to  me  that  you  are  just  as  imprefr- 
sionable  as  ever.  I  was  grieved  to  see  you  make  such  a  ridicmoiis 
exhibition  of  yourself  yesterday.  1  ou  fancy  her  ladyship  is 
struck.  My  poor,  dear,  deluded  friend,  she  was  only  trining 
with  you,  as  you  will  find  to  your  cost,  if  you  think  at  all  seriously 
of  a  heartless  coquette,  who  flirts  with  every  man  she  meets. 
You  saw  how  she  treated  Oswald.  Well,  the  day  before  she 
was  flirting  violently  with  him,  and  half  turned  tne  poor  bo^s 
head.  I  suppose  you  know  she  loses  her  jointure  if  she  mames 
again! 

"  A  hint  to  that  effect  wajs  given  me  by  Mr.  Thomt<xi.  But 
what  is  her  jointure  to  met     I  don't  care  about  it." 

"  But  you  care  a  great  deal  about  the  lovely  widow — that  is 
evident.  Nay,  no  protestations  to  the  contrary.  They  won't  pass 
with  me.  Listen,'  she  exclaimed,  dtering  her  manner.  "  i  oa 
shall  not  say  that  I  am  in  the  way.  I  release  you  fnm  your 
vow.  But  tor  your  own  sake,  Seymour,  as  you  value  your  peaoa 
and  comfort,  aon't  choose  Myrtilla.  She  will  drive  you  frantic 
with  jealousy.'* 

Tile  cobnel  laughed  carelessly. 

"  A  capitaljoke,"  he  cried.  "  I  rather  fancy  I  can  take  care 
of  myseli.  Her  ladyship  may  use  a  needle-gun,  but  since  I 
shall  keep  out  of  range,  she  won't  hurt  me." 

And  he  again  laughea  gaily. 

Mrs*  Baddiffe  shook  her  head  and  sighed ; 
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^^ Ahf  yoa  men — ^yoa  men!  base  deceivers  ever!  But  to 
change  the  theme.    I  have  a  letter  to  show  you." 

"A  letter r  he  exclaimed,  with  internal  misgiving.  **I  hate 
letters.    For  one  that  is  pleasant  we  get  a  dozen  disagreeable." 

^^I  am  Sony  to  inflict  this  upon  you,  but  you  must  see  it.  It 
is  from  Hilary  St.  Ives," 

^^  From  him !  ha  I"  cried  the  colonel,  knitting  his  brows. 

Seating  himself,  he  read  the  letter  deliberate^,  without  making 
a  remarl^  but  his  looks  grew  sterner  as  he  went  on. 

^^  This  would  be  laughable  were  it  not  serious  1"  he  cried^ 
tossing  down  the  letter  angrily  when  he  had  done.  ^^  I  suppose 
we  must  treat  it  seriously,  though  it  scarcely  deserves  to  be  so 
treated.  The  yoimg  fellow  seems  half  crazed.  The  knock  on 
the  pate  that  ne  got  from  the  gipsies  must  have  confused  his 
intellects.     Several  points  require  explanation." 

"You  can  best  explain  one  point,  Seymour,"  rejoined  Mrs. 
Radcliffe.  ^^  Pardon  me  if  I  put  a  direct  question  to  you.  The 
circumstances  of  the  case  must  plead  my  excuse.  You  may  be 
perfectly  frank  with  me.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  this 
youne  man  to  be  your  son  ?" 

"  Pardon  me,  my  dear  Esther,  if  I  reply  by  another  question. 
Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  yourself  to  be  his  mother?' 

"For  shame,  Seymour  I"  she  cried,  with  affected  indignation. 
"This  is  too  bad." 

"Not  a  bit  worse  than  the  accusation  you  bring  against  me." 

"  Well,  I  have  another  interrogation  to  put.  Since  you  deny 
the  parentage,  pray,  what  was  your  motive  for  sending  him  the 
five  hundred  pounds  and  the  outfit?" 

"  On  my  honour,  I  have  sent  him  neither." 

"But  here  are  the  bank  notes  to  confute  you,  and  the  clothes- 
chest  is  in  his  room." 

"Another  hand  has  been  at  work — ^not  mine,"  he  rejoined, 
gravely.  "  This  is  a  most  vexatious  business,  and  you  yourself 
— ^from  the  best  of  motives — ^have  contrived  to  complicate  it. 
With  regard  to  the  money  which  you  suppose  came  from  me,  I 
advise  you  to  commit  it  to  the  keepmg  of  Mrs.  Sutton.  She  may 
find  an  opportunity  of  communicating  with  the  young  man.  But 
do  not  meddle  further  in  the  matter  yourself,  x  ou  have  already 
done  too  much." 

"  I  will  act  as  you  suggest.  I  don't  like  the  charge  of  the 
Dioney.  One  more  question  and  I  have  done.  How  came  your 
signet-ring  in  Hilary's  possession  ?" 

"  Now,  I  confess  you  puzzle  me.  I  can  only  answer  that  I 
lost  the  ring  many  years  ago— before  I  went  out  to  India." 

"  Before  you  mew  me,  Seymour  f " 

"Why  that  question?     xes.    It  may  have  been  atolen  from 
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me  with  some  such  design  as  has  just  been  put  in  practice.    Are 
you  satisfied  V* 

"  I  must  be.    May  I  keep  the  ring  ?" 

"  Certainly.  But  let  me  Dum  that  letter.  It  compromiaes  you 
most  seriously." 

The  person  outside  the  door  was  upon  the  point  of  roshing 
into  the  room  to  prevent,  at  all  hazards,  the  aestruction  of  the 
letter,  but  Mrs.  Badcliffe*s  answer  checked  her. 

"  ITo,  I  can't  allow  you  to  bum  it,**  she  cried,  snatching  the 
letter  from  him.    "No  one  shall  see  it." 

"This  is  downright  madness,"  cried  the  colonel.  "Suppose 
the  letter  were  to  f  dl  into  your  husband's  hands,  what  would  he 
think  of  it  r 

"  Such  an  event  will  never  occur.  Mr.  Baddifle  never  opens 
any  of  my  drawers." 

The  colonel  did  not  look  half  satisfied,  but  he  saw  it  was  use- 
less to  remonstrate  further,  for  Mrs.  Radcliffe  proceeded  to  lock 
up  the  letter,  the  bank-notes,  and  the  ring. 

"  There,  they  are  all  safe  now  1"  she  cned. 

"  I  hope  Mrs.  Sutton  has  not  got  a  key  of  that  drawer,"  he  re- 
marked. 

"  No,  no.    This  is  the  only  key  I  don't  trust  her  with." 

"  You  trust  her  a  great  deal  too  much,  Esther.    Be  cautious." 

"  My  dear  Seymour,  she  is  fidelity  itself,  and  would  never 
betrOT  a  secret  of  mine." 

"  Then  her  looks  belie  her.  I  am  a  physiognomist,  you  know, 
and  J  warn  you  against  her.     She  is  treacherous." 

"  Treacherous  I  why,  you  have  just  advised  me  to  give  her  the 
five  hundred  pounds.' 

"  Because  1  would  rather  she  had  it  than  you.  Hist  T  he  cried, 
"  I  thought  I  heard  a  noise." 

As  the  words  were  uttered  the  dressing-room  door  was  sortljr 
closed. 

Just  in  time,  for  the  colonel  looked  over  the  top  of  the  screen, 
but  of  course  made  no  discovery. 

"  Where  is  Mrs.  Sutton  f "  he  asked. 

"I  don't  know.  Possibly  in  my  dressing-room.  She  went 
there  just  before  you  came  in.  Have  you  anything  to  say  to 
her?" 

"  Merely  a  word." 

"  Just  touch  the  bell  then." 

The  colonel  did  as  enjoined,  and  shortly  afterwards  Mrs. 
Sutton  made  her  appearance. 

The  colonel  fixea  a  stem  and  searching  look  upon  her. 

"  Your  mistress  has  some  money  to  give  you,"  he  said.  *  You 
will  know  what  to  do  with  it." 
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The  housekeeper  looked  inqjuiringlj  at  Mrs.  Badcliffe. 

"Yes,  the  money  sent  to  Hilary.  You  understand,  Sutton. 
The  colonel  thinks  you  ought  to  have  charge  of  it." 

"  Yes,  and  the  clothes-chest  too.  Take  care  of  that.  And 
see  that  your  mistress  is  no  further  troubled.'' 

"  Is  dolonel  Delacombe  master  here  ?"  said  the  housekeeper  to 
Mrs.  Radcliffe.    ^^  Am  I  to  take  his  orders  or  yours  ?" 

"  You  will  be  pleased  to  take  mine  now,"  said  the  colonel,  with 
a  look  that  crushed  her,  as  he  quitted  the  room. 


XI. 

▲  SKETCH  TAKEN  IK  BOXGBOYE  PAEK. 

By  the  time  the  colonel  i^t  down-stairs  he  had  quite  recovered 
his  composure,  and  was  able  to  offer  a  very  cheerful  greeting  to 
Sir  Charles,  who  had  arrived  during  his  absence.  This  early 
visit  was  not  included  in  the  arrangements  of  the  day,  but  was 
none  the  less  agreeable  because  unexpected.  The  only  thing  that 
marred  the  colonel's  satisfaction  was  that  her  ladyship  haa  been 
left  behind.  Far  too  considerate  to  interrupt  a  tSte-&-tete, 
already  commenced  by  the  lovers  in  the  drawing-room,  he  strolled 
out  into  the  garden  to  smoke  a  cigar,  and  think  matters  over. 

His  meditations  were  chiefly  occupied  bv  Myrtilla,  of  whom, 
notwithstanding  his  assertions  to  Mrs.  Radcliffe,  he  had  become 
violently  enamoured;  and  though  he  entertained  no  doubt 
that  her  captivating  ladyship  was  the  coquette  she  had  been  re- 
presented, ne  did  not  feel  imeasy  on  that  account.  Vanity 
whispered  that  she  wouldn't  throw  him  over.  She  was  just  the 
person  to  suit  him.  Such  a  wife  would  give  him  additional 
^at  Her  unrivalled  beauty  would  create  an  immense  sensa- 
tion in  India.  He  didn't  care  how  much  she  was  admired. 
Esther  declared  he  would  be  frightfully  jealous.  Bah  I  He 
laughed  at  the  idea.  His  was  not  a  jealous  nature.  But  hold  I 
he  was  getting  on  rather  too  fast.  There  was  a  trifling  diffi- 
cultv  in  the  wav  that  had  to  be  removed — a  difficulty  uiat  he 
could  not  have  foreseen  a  few  days  ago.  The  consideration  of 
this  difficulty,  which  to  any  other  than  the  colonel  would  have 
appeared  insurmountable,  necessitated  a  second  cigar — even  a 
third.  Nor  when  that  was  consumed  had  he  arriv^  at  a  satis- 
factory conclusion. 

At  last,  he  resolved  to  ride  over  by  himself  to  Boxgrove,  and 
have  a  taU:  with  her  ladyship.  Having  communicated  nis  design 
to  Mr.  BaddiSe,  that  gentleman  ordered  a  horse  to  be  brought 
round  for  him  at  once. 

However,  we  will  mount  a  courser  fleeter  than  any  in  our 
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respected  friend's  stables^  and  speeding  to  BoxgroVe^  asceiiain 
what  the  lovely  Afjrtilla  was  about* 

It  may  be  asked  why  she  did  not  accompany  her  broths!  To 
this  we  most  reply  that  Sir  Charles  did  not  particularly  desiiB  her 
•  company.  A  real  lover,  when  not  in  the  society  of  me  mistress 
of  his  heart,  wishes  to  be  alone. 

Her  ladyship  rode  with  him  to  the  lodge-gates,  and  then  Te> 
ceiving  a  hint  to  the  above  effect,  quitted  him,  and  continiiei 
to  take  exercise  within  the  park,  riding  about  in  different  diieo 
tions  for  some  time. 

Her  thoughts,  we  may  be  permitted  to  say,  were  occupied  with 
the  colonel,  and  she  was  considering  whether  it  would  be  worth 
while  to  accept  him. 

All  at  once,  she  caught  sight  of  a  figure  among  a  grove  of 
trees  which  at  once  fixed  her  attention. 

The  person  she  beheld  was  seated  upon  the  root  (if  a  ]am 
beech-tree,  and  was  evidently  sketching  the  mansion,  whidi  cotud 
be  very  well  seen  from  the  position  he  nad  selected. 

Entertaining  no  doubt  that  the  sketcher  was  Hilaiy  St  Ives, 
she  determined  to  have  a  word  with  him.  Bashf  ulness,  as  we  are 
aware,  was  not  her  ladyship's  foible.  A  circuitous  route  bronght 
her  to  the  back  of  the  wood,  and  she  came  upon  him  by  sa^ 
prise.  He  was  so  much  engrossed  by  his  task  that  he  did  not 
notice  her  approach  till  she  was  close  beside  him.  When  he 
perceived  her,  he  arose  in  some  confusion,  and  took  off  his  bat  to 
salute  her. 

^^  Do  not  let  meinterruptyou,  I  beg,"  she  said,  with  a  gfadoiis 
smile.  And  wishing^  to  put  him  completely  at  his  ease*  she  added, 
"Mr.  Hilary  St.  lies,  f  believe."    ^       ^  ^        ««^ 

Bowing  assent,  he  rejoined,  ^^  I  am  afraid  I  am  an  Intruder ;  bat 
I  was  so  struck  with  this  fine  old  mansion  yesterday  that  I  eoold 
not  quit  the  neighbourhood  without  making  a  sketcn  of  if 

*^  W  ill  you  allow  me  to  look  at  the  sketch  t** 

'^  With  the  greatest  pleasure.  But  I  fear  it  won't  please  yon* 
I  haven't  satisfied  myself." 

"  I  like  it  verv  much,"  she  rejoined.  "  I  don't  see  how  it  could 
be  improved.  Many  sketches  have  been  taken  of  the  old  place^ 
but  t  like  none  so  much  as  this<  I  think  you  have  chosen  die 
best  view  of  the  place." 

^^  Every  view  of  the  mansion  is  picturesque  and  strilong.  Il 
would  make  a  dozen  capital  pictures." 

^^  Can  I  prevail  upon  you  to  execute  them?  I  will  etideavDur 
to  make  it  worth  your  while  to  oblige  me." 

'^  I  should  be  delighted  to  do  your  bidding,  and  without  other 
reward  than  such  commendation  as  you  have  bestowed  upon  this 
worthless  sketch,    Bnt  I  am  going  away  immediately  " 
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'^  The .  delaj  of  a  day  or  two  cannot  much  matter,  I  shotdd 
think/'  she  remarked|  with  a  captivating  smile. 

^^Yoor  ladyship  may  be  quite  sure  that  if  I  had  not  good 
reason  for  declining,  I  wotdd  not  hesitate  to  obey  you." 

"  You  know  me,  I  perceive." 

"  Once  seen,  your  ladyship  is  not  likely  to  be  fprgotten.  I 
cdught  a  gUmpse  of  you  at  Hazlemere  yesterday,  and  later  on  I 
was  fortunate  enough  to  meet  you  in  one  of  the  thickets  of  this 
park." 

^^  Yes.  Colonel  Delacombe  told  me  your  name.  I  had  heard 
of  you  previously." 

She  k)oked  at  him  as  she  made  the  observation,  and  perceived 
that  a  shade  came  over  his  brow. 

"  Do  you  know  the  colonel  t"  she  asked. 

^^  I  never  saw  him  before  yesterday*  I  appear  to  have  given 
him  some  offence— certainly  most  unintentionally  on  my  part 
But  he  seems  to  have  conceived  a  strange  antipathy  to  me,  and 
has  caused  my  dismissal  from  Hazlemere.  Till  he  appeared,  I 
experienced  nothing  but  kindness  from  Mr.  Badclifie  and  everjr 
inmate  in  the  house." 

^^  And  you  cannot  account  for  his  dislike  of  you?" 

'^Perhaps  I  can — ^but  I  cannot  veiy  easily  explain  it.  To 
speak  frankly,  it  is  to  avoid  meeting  him  again  that  I  desire  not 
to  remain  longer  here«" 

^  Have  you  practised  as  an  artist  in  London^  Mr.  St.  Ives  f " 
she  inquired,  af tei*  a  pause.  ^^  Perhaps  you  are  a  student  of  the 
Boyal  Academy  I" 

"  No,  I  have  tiot  that  distinction,"  he  rejoined.  "  I  have  but 
lately  returhed  from  Paris,  where  the  first  essays  in  my  profession 
were  made,  and  it  is  possible  I  may  go  back  there.  If  your 
cares  to  know  my  history,  you  can  learn  it  from  Mrs. 


^^I  shall  learn  very  little  from  her,"  she  rejoined,  smiling. 
^^  To  teU  you  the  truth,  I  have  already  made  the  attempts" 

^^Mrs.  Kadcliffe  acted  wisely,"  he  observed,  with  a  Inelancholy 
smile.  ^^  There  is  nothing  to  mterest  you«  My  history  will  best 
be  told  some  ten  years  hence." 

^^  Ten  years  hence  I  thaffi  a  long  time.  We  shall  all  be  grown 
old  then.    You  expect  to  become  famous — eh  t" 

^^  I  aspire  to  win  reputation  as  a  porkait  painter/' 

"A  future  Sir  Joshua— eh!" 

'^I  hope  solne  day  to  have  the  honour  of  painting  your  lildy- 
fihip's  portrait.  Sir  Joshua  himself  could  not  hav6  desired  a 
better  subject." 

^^  I  shall  be  delighted  to  give  you  a  sitting/'  said  her  ladyship. 
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with  a  well-pleaBed  smile.  ^^  Bat  I  can't  wait  ten  years.  I  diaU 
have  lost  my  good  looks  before  that." 

^'  You  shaU  not  wait  ten  minutes,  if  you  will  allow  me  to 
sketch  you.  I  succeeded  tolerably  well  with  Miss  Badcliffe 
yesterday,  and  I  may  be  as  fortunate  with  your  ladyship." 

^^  So  you  have  taken  May !  She  has  never  shown  me  your 
performance.  I  should  like  to  have  Azo  taken  of  all  things.  Try 
what  you  can  make  of  us." 

Hilary  immediately  opened  his  portf oUo,  and  prepared  for  the 
task. 

Moving  her  horse  to  a  little  distance,  her  ladyship  took  up  a 
position. 

"Will  that  do!"  she  asked. 

The  artist  nodded  approval. 

"Stand  still,  Azo,  she  cried,  smoothing  her  steed's  silken 
mane  with  the  handle  of  her  whip.  "  My  pet  is  going  to  have 
his  picture  taken." 

And  as  if  he  understood  what  was  required  of  him,  Azo  re- 
mained tolerably  quiet. 

Hilary,  as  we  know,  worked  with  great  rapidity.  But  he  had 
more  to  do  now  than  on  the  previous  occasion.  However,  lie 
got  through  his  task  with  surprising  expedition,  and  succeeded  in 
making  a  most  spirited  sketch. 

Her  ladyship  was  enchanted.  Praise  to  a  youn^  artist  is  de- 
licious,  but  praise  from  such  lips  as  Myrtilla's  is  mdescribably 
sweec 

"  Landseer  could  not  have  done  better,"  she  cried,  enthunasti- 
cally.  "  My  pet  Azo  is  drawn  to  the  life.  I  must  have  this 
sketch,  Mr.  St  Ives.  Ask  anything  you  please  for  it — any- 
things 

"  I  will  only  ask  you  to  accept  it,"  he  rejoined,  blushing  with 
pleasure. 

"  Nay,  I  really  cannot ^ 

"  Since  1  must  have  some  reward,  give  me  this  glove." 

She  had  dropped  it,  while  examining  the  sketch. 

"  Upon  my  word,  you  are  a  proficient  in  gallantry  as  weD  as 
art,"  cried  her  ladyship,  smiling. 

^^  I  shall  keep  it  as  a  souvenir  of  Boxgrove,"  he  cried,  phciDg 
theglove  within  Ins  breast. 

Tne  refined  gallantry  of  his  manner  was  not  lost  upon  her. 

^^  Decidedly,  ne  is  no  common  person,"  she  thou^t. 

With  one  of  her  most  captivating  smiles,  she  then  asked  him 
if  he  would  like  to  see  the  house,  adding^  that  she  would  have 
great  pleasure  in  showing  it  to  him. 

^^  I  know  how  much  i  shall  lose  in  dedining  your  ladydiip's 
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tempting  offer/'  he  replied.  "But  I  cannot  run  the  risk  of 
meeting  any  of  the  party  from  Hazlemere." 

"  Don't  be  alarmed  on  that  account.  None  of  them  will  be 
here  for  an  hour  or  two." 

"  I  am  compelled  to  differ  with  your  ladyship.  Unless  I  am 
greatly  mistaken,  yonder  is  Colonel  Delacombe,"  said  Hilary, 
pointin£r  out  a  cavalier  who  had  just  entered  the  park,  and  was 
evidently  shaping  his  course  towards  the  mansion. 

"  You  are  right.    'Tis  he !"  she  exclaimed. 

*^  I  have  the  nonour  to  wish  your  ladyship  good  day." 

"Why  beat  a  retreat?"  she  cried.  "Are  you  afraid  of 
him!" 

"  Afraid !  no  1"  exclaimed  Hilary,  proudly.  "  Colonel  Dela- 
combe  has  more  reason  than  I  have  to  avoid  the  meeting." 

"  Then  sta^^  and  face  him.  Ha !  he  sees  us.  He  is  galloping 
in  this  direction." 

It  was  now  a  point  of  honour  with  Hilary  to  remain. 

Shortly  afterwards  the  colonel  came  up,  his  looks  proclaiming 
surprise  and  displeasure  at  the  sight  of  her  ladyship's  com- 
panion. 

Saluting  her  with  his  accustomed  grace,  he  turned  to  Hilary, 
and  said,  snarply, 

"  You  here,  sir !" 

Ii^^rtilla  instantly  interposed. 

"Visit  your  displeasure  upon  me,"  she  said.  "I  am  the 
offender.    Mr.  St.  Ives  has  remained  here  at  my  request." 

"  He  should  not  have  come  here  at  all,"  rejoined  the  colonel. 
^'  He  would  have  shown  better  taste  if  he  had  left  the  neigh- 
bourhood.   I  would  recommend  his  prompt  departure." 

Mvrtilla  again  tried  to  interpose,  but  ineffectually. 

Hilary's  face  flushed  deeply.  He  met  the  colonel's  look  with 
^  glance  as  stem  as  his  own. 

^^  I  must  ask  Colonel  Delacombe  by  what  right  he  presumes  to 
question  my  taste,  or  to  give  me  advice?"  he  said. 

"It  must  suffice  that  I  have  expressed  my  opinion,  sir,"  re- 
joined  the  colonel,  haughtilv. 

"  Pardon  me,  sir,  that  will  not  suffice,"  rejoined  Hilary,  boldly. 
**  Why  are  you  surprised  to  find  me  here  t     Why  do  you  com- 

5 lain  of  my  remaining  in  the  neighbourhood?    Above  all,  why 
o  you  enjoin  my  departure?" 
"  What  have  you  to  say  to  all  this,  colonel  ?"  asked  Myrtilla, 
who,  it  must  be  confessed,  rather  enjoyed  his  confusion.    "If 
Mr.  St.  Ives  has  offended  you  I  am  sure  he  will  be  ready  to 
apolofi;ise." 

"  lour  ladyship  is  very  good  to  undertake  his  defence,  but  I 
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bring  no  charge  against  him.    I  nmply  expressed  somise  at 
seeing  him  here  after  the  manner  in  which  he  had  qtiittea  Hazle- 


mere/' 


"  What  manner?"  cried  Hilary,  indignantly.  *^I  left  Hazle- 
mere  chiefly  becanse  I  was  given  to  uncterstand  by  Mr.  Baddiffe 
and  Mr.  Thornton  that  my  presence — ^from  some  caofle  or  other 
which  you  can  best  explain — is  disagreeable  to  yon.  So  far  I 
haye  obeyed  you.  But  I  refuse  to  obejr  your  mandate  now, 
unless  you  can  show  that  you  have  some  right  to  exact  obedience 
from  me." 

^^  Have  you  such  right,  colonel?"  cried  Myrtilla,  laughing. 

^^  I  appeal  to  Mr.  St.  Ives's  good  taste  and  good  f eemig /'  said 
the  colonel.  ^'  I  hope  he  will  see  the  impropriety  of  remaining 
in  this  neighbourhood — especially  after  his  own  expressed  de- 
termination— and  I  think  a  little  reflection  will  convince  him  that 
I  am  right." 

"  You  are  right,  sir,"  replied  Hilary.  "  I  confess  that  I  have 
acted  inconsiderately,  and  inconsistently  with  my  own  profes- 
sions.   I  will  go  at  once." 

And*bowing  to  her  ladyship,  who  sought  by  a  look  to  resteain 
him,  he  departed. 

^^Upon  my  word,  colonel,  you  have  dealt  harshly  with  the 
young  man,"  said  her  ladyship,  in  a  reproachful  tone. 

^^  I  am  compelled  to  act  thus.  Don  t  ask  for  an  explanation. 
I  cannot  give  it." 

"Well,  look  at  this  drawing.  Pretty — ^ain't  it?  Own  that 
our  young  artist  must  be  uncommonly  clever  to  make  such  a 
sketch  as  this  off-hand.  I  won't  say  anything  about  myself— 
though  I  think  I  come  out  tolerably  well-^but  my  pet  A20  is 
perfection." 

^^Azo  and  his  mistress  are  both  excellently  done,"  said  the 
colonel.    "  The  fellow  has  undoubted  talent" 

"  I  like  the  sketch  so  much  that  I  mean  to  have  it  framed,  and 
hang  it  up  in  my  boudoir." 

"I  was  in  hopes  you  were  going  to  give  it  me.    Won't  you ?" 

"No,  thank  you.  If  you  want  a  copy,  apply  to  the  artist  I 
don't  mean  to  part  with  it.     What  do  you  think  I  gave  for  itT 

"  Gan't  say.    It  would  be  cheap  at  a  guinea." 

"  You  shouldn't  have  it  for  twenty.  The  gallant  young  artist 
would  take  no  other  payment  than  one  of  my  gloves." 

"And  you  gave  hun  your  glove?"  cried  the  colonel,  frowning. 

"  Where  was  the  harm  ?  I  thought  it  a  romantic  idea.  Ckanej 
let  us  take  a  canter." 

Away  they  went  together  at  a  swift  pace  down  a  long  sweep- 
ing glade,  disturbing  the  deer,  and  then  more  slowly  up  the  hill- 
side.  By  this  time  the  cdionel  had  recovered  his  temper,  but  he 
did  not  press  his  suit  with  the  same  ardour  as  heretofore.   For 
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nearly  an  honr  they  continned  riding  about  the  park^  admiring 
its  b^uties,  and  the  extensive  views  it  commanded.  But  they 
saw  nothing  more  of  poor  HUaiy. 

They  then  proceeded  to  the  stables,  where  they  remained  until 
the  arrival  of  the  whole  party  from  Hazlemere.  Much  to  the  colo- 
nel's relief;  Mrs.  Sutton  did  not  accompany  her  mistress  on  this 
occasion.  Lady  Kichborough,  who  was  extremely  proud  of  the 
sketch,  took  care  it  should  be  seen  by  everybody,  and,  of  course, 
it  was  generally  admired.  But  no  one,  except  Sir  Charles,  made 
any  inquiries  about  the  artist.  Curious  to  know  what  had  passed 
between  Hilaiy  and  the  colonel,  Mrs.  KadcliflTe  questioned  her 
ladyship  in  private,  and  after  hearing  the  details  of  the  interview, 
she  could  not  help  remarking,  "  I  think  the  colonel  behaves  very 
badly  to  the  young  man.'* 

"1  gave  him  a  hint  to  that  effect,*'  said  her  ladyship.  "Pray 
what  has  Mr.  St.  Ives  done  to  offend  the  colonel  ? 

"  First,  he  was  unlucky  enough  to  be  brought  to  Hazlemere. 
But  that  was  not  the  poor  fellow  s  own  fault.  I  fear  the  colonel 
will  never  forgive  him.** 

"  But  why  need  he  care  for  the  colonel's  forgiveness  ?  What 
is  the  colonel  to  him ;  or  he  to  the  colonel  t" 

"  Don't  ask  me  to  give  an  opinion  on  that  point." 

"Well,  all  I  can  say  is,  that  he  would  quite  cut  the  colonel 
out  in  a  drawing-room.    I  am  sorry  he  is  gone." 

The  interval  between  luncheon  and  dmner  was  spent  in  bil- 
liards and  croauet.  In  the  latter  pleasant  game  Sir  Charles  was 
an  eiroert,  ana  luckily  May  was  equally  fond  of  it,  and  played 
equally  well,-  so  they  were  capitally  matched. 

A  croquet  party,  on  a  smooth  lawn,  with  a  tent  close  at  hand, 
and  a  fine  old  mansion  in  the  back  ground,  forms  a  pretty  pic- 
ture; and  when  two  such  charming  personages  as  May  and 
Myrtilla  figure  among  the  players,  the  picture  is  prettier  still. 
Both  Sir  Charles  and  Oswala  were  quite  sorry  when  it  was  time 
to  dress  for  dinner.  Colonel  Delacombe  had  never  played  at 
croquet  before,  but  he  profited  by  the  instructions  given  him  by 
her  ladyship. 

Sir  Charles's  cook  being  a  cordon  bleu  the  dinner  was  perfect. 
Mr.  Dancer  had  special  orders  about  the  wine,  and  took  particular 
care  of  Mr.  Radclifie  and  Mr.  Thornton.  Old  Madeira  and  a 
bottle  of  Marshal  Soult's  sherry  at  dinner,  with  a  magnum  of 
Laffitte  after,  made  them  both  superlatively  happy. 

After  a  little  music,  the  whole  party  adjourned  to  the  billiard- 
room  to  witness  a  match  between  Lady  Richborough  and  the 
colonel,  in  which  her  ladyship  came  off  the  victor.  Apparently, 
the  colonel  had  quite  forgotten  the  annoying  incident  of  the 
morning,  and  seemed  just  as  much  enamoured  as  before. 

To  Sir  Charles  the  day  had  been  one  of  uninterrupted  bliss. 
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xn. 

THE  nrTEEVIEW  IN  TRA7AL0AE-SQUASS. 

All  went  smoothly  with  the  lovers.  The  skies  were  fari^t 
above  them — ^their  path  was  strewn  with  flowers.  Not  a  quanel 
has  to  be  recorded.  No  untoward  or  unlooked-for  event  maired 
their  happiness. 

Sir  Cnarles's  love  amounted  to  idolatry.  Never  happy,  eicetit 
in  May's  society — he  was  constantly  by  her  side.  Whether  soe 
was  in  the  charming  gardens  of  Hazlemere — at  work  in  the 
drawing-room — on  horseback  in  the  shady  lanes,  or  on  the  breezy 
common — whether  she  paced  the  stately  terrace  at  Boxgrove— 
strolled  forth  into  the  park — or  loitered  amid  the  woods  to  admire 
the  deer — Sir  Charles  was  near  her. 

Sometimes,  MyrtiUa  was  with  them— but  not  always.  They 
weie  so  wrapped  up  in  each  other,  that  they  had  not  a  thought 
for  her.  She  voted  them  both  intensely  stupid,  and  told  them 
so.    Thev  only  laughed,  and  gave  small  need  to  what  she  said 

Ah  I  those  were  nalcyon  days.  If  such  days  would  last,  this 
earth  would  indeed  be  paradise. 

But  let  us  not  disturb  their  happiness  by  any  gloomy  antidpa- 
tions  of  the  future.  Fortunately  for  themselves,  lovers  never 
look  beyond  the  present  hour.  Love  is  eternal,  they  bdievc, 
and  will  withstana  the  rudest  shock.    Dream  on,  then,  happy 

5 air  I    We  will  not  disturb  you,  or  chase  away  your  visions  of 
elight. 

Nearly  a  month  passed  away  thus  blissfully.  Early  and  late, 
May  and  her  lover  were  together.  Neither  had  a  plan  with 
which  the  other  was  not  connected.  Each  day,  in  If  yrtilla*s 
estimation,  they  grew  more  stupid  than  they  had  been  the  day 
before.  She  had  no  patience  with  Charlie,  and  would  no  longer 
listen  to  his  rhapsodies.  Impossible  to  live  with  them,  if  they 
went  on  in  this  manner.  However,  she  consoled  herself  by  dunk- 
ing that  they  must  soon  come  to  their  senses,  since  it  was  ammged 
that  the  marriage  should  take  place  early  in  July. 

Sir  Charles's  engagement  was  vexatious  to  her  ladyship  in 
one  respect.  It  detained  her  at  Boxgrove  longer  than  she  hked. 
Her  house  in  Eaton-place  was  prepared  for  her.  The  season  hid 
commenced*  Lots  of  parties  were  goin^  on — dinners,  balls, 
fancy  balls,  musical  soirees.  Every  post  Drought  her  cards  of 
invitation,  and  notes  from  the  nicest  people  imaginable,  telling 
her  she  was  sadly  missed,  and  imploring  her  to  come  up  to  town 
without  delay. 
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These  notes  drove  her  wild.  She  lon^d  to  be  seen  in  the 
Park,  where  a  host  of  admirers  were  on  the  look-out  for  her  daily. 
She  longed  for  the  box  at  the  Opera,  with  which  Sir  Charles  had 
heretofore  indulged  her.  She  longed  to  see  the  Derby  run,  but 
that  she  knew  to  be  impossible.  However,  she  made  up  her  mind 
to  go  to  Ascot.  She  tnought  Boxgrove  the  dullest  place  on  earth. 
Never  had  the  gardens  and  the  park  looked  more  exquisite.  But 
what  did  she  care  for  the  gardens  and  the  park  when  everybody 
was  in  town  I  She  very  much  preferred  Kensington  Gardens 
and  Hyde  Park.  She  had  promised  Charlie  to  stay,  and  stay  she 
would,  if  he  insisted.  But  whv  not  let  her  take  May  to  Eaton- 
place?  May  had  never  yet  had  a  season  in  town,  and  would 
enjoy  a  few  weeks'  gaiety  immensely.  She  ought  to  go  out  a 
little  before  her  marriage.  Improvement  was  scarcely  possible, 
but  a  month  in  town  would  give  ner  the  last  finish. 

Sir  Charles  shook  his  head,  and  entreated  her  not  to  mention 
the  subject  to  May.  So  far  from  improving  her,  a  month  in 
town  would  take  off  the  freshness  which  was  so  charming  to  him, 
and  which,  like  the  down  on  the  peach,  could  never  be  restored. 

Myrtilla  laughed  at  his  objections,  and  told  him  he  was  a  selfish 
fellow,  and  wanted  to  keep  May  all  to  himself,  but  she  promised 
compliance. 

In  spite,  however,  of  her  bi'other's  interdiction,  she  did  propose 
the  plan  to  May,  and  held  out  so  many  inducements  that,  as  she 
expected,  the  young  girl  was  quite  dazzled.  On  being  consulted, 
Mrs.  Radcliffe  gave  her  assent,  and  could  see  nothing  but  what 
was  delightful  m  the  arrangement.    Just  the  thing  for  May. 

Unable  to  offer  a  remonstrance,  Sir  Charles  reluctantly  ac- 
quiesced. If  he  had  a  presentiment  of  ill,  he  kept  it  to 
himself. 

So  it  was  settled  that  her  ladyship  and  May  were  to  go  up 
to  Eaton-place,  and  arrangements  were  made  accordingly. 

'  Where  was  Colonel  Delacombe  all  this  while!  ifid  he  been 
rejected  by  Myrtilla,  or  given  up  all  idea  of  her  t  Neither  one 
nor  the  other.  He  was  just  as  much  enamoured  as  ever,  but  had 
not  yet  proposed.  His  visit  to  Hazlemere  did  not  extend  beyond 
the  thira  day,  when  his  attendance  being  required  at  the  Horse 
Guards,  he  hastened  up  to  town.  He  had  accepted  an  invitation  to 
Boxgrove,  but  was  obliged  to  postpone  it.  At  least,  he  pleaded 
a  variety  of  unavoidable  engagements.  Mrs.  Radcliffe  also  was 
very  urgent  for  his  return  to  Hazlemere.  But  he  made  the  same 
excuses  to  her.   • 

In  fact,  he  was  trying,  though  ineffectually,  as  it  turned  out, 
to  conquer  his  passion  for  the  &cinating  Myrtilla. 

Now  that  the  colonel  was  gone,  her  ladyship,  by  way  of  amusing 
herself,  would  not  have  been  indbposed  to  renew  her  flirtation 
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with  Oswald ;  bat  that  disconsolate  young  fellow  did  not  giye  her 
the  opportunity^  but  started  off  rather  suddenly  for  Bowdon,  in 
Chesmre,  where,  it  may  be  remembered,  his  mother  resided,  in 
order  to  obtain  some  solace  under  his  bitter  disappointment. 

Mr.  Thornton,  however,  was  still  at  Hazlemere,  and  since  a 
younger  inan  was  not  to  be  had,  her  ladyship  diverted  herself  by 
an  occasional  flirtation  with  him.  The  old  gentleman  was  ahnost 
beside  himself.     No  fool  like  an  old  fool. 

Becent  events  had  disturbed  the  calm  tenor  of  Mrs.  Baddiffe's 
existence,  and  she  could  not  regain  her  tranquillity.  The  colonel 
had  promised  to  return  immediately,  but,  as  before  mentioned, 
he  did  not  keep  his  word.  He  wrote  her  a  short  apologetic 
note,  the  cold  and  distant  tone  of  which  she  did  not  like  at  alL 
He  was  still  at  the  Langham,  and  seemed  well  pleased  with  his 
quaiters.  Mr.  Thornton,  at  his  daughter's  request,  ran  up  to 
see  him,  but  did  not  succeed  in  bringmg  him  back. 

Mrs.  Sutton,  too,  was  greatly  changed.  Her  deportment  was 
different  from  what  it  used  to  be,  and  at  times  she  scarcely 
attempted  to  conceal  the  aversion  she  entertained  for  her  mis- 
tress. Evidently,  she  could  not  forget  the  humiliation  she  had 
experienced  from  Colonel  Delacombe.  She  could  not  endure  to 
hear  his  name  mentioned,  and  rudely  checked  her  mistress  when- 
ever she  alluded  to  him. 

The  housekeeper,  however,  manifested  no  reluctance  to  talk 
about  Hilary  St.  Ives.  Indeed,  she  often  spoke  of  him,  and 
with  a  tenderness  and  affection  that  surprised  Mrs.  Raddiffe. 
For  reasons  that  need  not  be  explained,  sue  at  once  took  posses- 
sion of  the  five  hundred  pounds,  and  caused  the  clothes-chest, 
with  all  its  contents,  to  be  removed  to  her  own  chamber. 

Had  Mrs.  Kadcliffe  seen  her  when  she  was  alone  that  night, 
or  overheard  some  ejaculations  that  escaped  her,  she  would  have 
been  terrified.  The  expression  of  her  countenance  showed  thai 
she  was  under  the  empire  of  the  worst  passions. 

All  her  machinations  had  come  to  naught.  She  had  foolishly 
persuaded  herself  that  by  her  influence  over  Mrs.  Kadcliffe,  and 
the  arts  she  intended  to  employ  with  May^  she  could  contrive 
to  bring  about  a  union  between  the  fair  young  damsel  and 
Hilary.  This  scheme,  though  promising  at  first,  proved  abortive. 
May  was  quickly  snatched  from  her  grasp.  Then  Colonel  Dela^ 
combe  thwarted  the  remainder  of  her  designs.  She  hated  him 
— but  while  hating  him,  she  feared  him.  We  have  seen  that  she 
shrank  before  his  glance,  and  that  her  rage  was  impotent  against 
him.  All  these  things  occupied  her  when  she  was  alone  that 
night  in  her  chamber,  and  gave  her  countenance  an  almost 
fiendish  expression. 

Yet  amidst  the  storm  that  agitated  her,  there  were  iutervals  of 
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calm-^amid  the  darkness  occasional  gleams  of  light.  Her  mood 
instantly  changed  when  she  thought  of  Hilary.  Though  he  had 
bestowOT  the  affection  which  she  felt  to  be  her  due  upon  one  who 
had  no  claim  to  it,  and  whom  she  herself  detested,  she  felt  no 
anger  against  him  on  that  account.  He  had  pained  and  grieved 
her,  but  she  forgave  him.  Her  sole  anxiety  was  for  his  welfare. 
She  woidd  sacrifice  her  life  to  serve  him. 

But  these  [gentler  feelings  were  not  of  long  duration.  Evil 
passions  gained  the  mastery,  and  lashed  her  into  fresh  fury. 
Kevenge  was  in  her  power — terrible  revenge  1 — and  she  would 
have  it.  But  the  fittmg  moment  for  the  execution  of  her  dark 
design  had  not  yet  arrived.  She  could  wait.  Her  victims  could 
not  escape  her.    Neither  should  she  swerve  from  her  purpose. 

Bevenge  was  her  last  thought  that  night.  Bevenge  her  first 
thought  on  the  morrow. 

But  while  she  nourished  these  vindictive  designs,  she  con- 
tinued to  play  her  accustomed  part  as  well  as  her  fierce  temper 
would  permit.  She  did  not  always  wear  the  mask  of  servility, 
as  we  have  said,  in  Mrs.  Badcliffe's  presence,  but  at  other 
times  she  was  subn:iissive  enough,  and  she  was  more  than  usually 
attentive  to  Mr.  Badcliffe. 

At  Mrs.  Badcliffe's  reauest  she  endeavoured  to  trace  out 
Hilary.  She  easily  ascertained  that  he  stayed  for  two  days  at  a 
small  inn  adjoining  Boxgrove  Park,  after  which  he  started  on 
foot  for  Lonaon.  She  heard  of  him  at  Ashstead,  and  learnt  that 
he  had  crossed  Wimbledon  Common,  but  what  became  of  him 
afterwards  she  could  not  discover.  As  well  look  for  a  needle  in 
a  bottle  of  hay  as  try  to  find  him  in  mighty  London.  Yet 
she  made  the  attempt. 

An  idea  had  occurred  to  her.  The  Exhibition  of  the  Boyal 
Academy  was  then  open,  and  Hilary's  tastes  as  an  artist  might  not 
improbably  take  him  there.  Slender  as  was  the  chance  of  meeting 
him,  it  ought  not  to  be  neglected.  Accordingly  she  went  to 
the  Exhibition,  and  spent  nearly  two  hours  in  wandering  through 
the  rooms,  and  examining — not  the  pictures — but  the  groups 
collected  before  them.    Nowhere  could  she  discover  him. 

Just  as  she  was  about  to  abandon  her  search,  he  entered 
one  of  the  larger  rooms.  His  lofty  figure  did  not  allow  her 
to  lose  sight  of  him.  After  a  struggle  with  the  throng,  she 
reached  him.  He  was  planted  before  a  noble  picture  by  macUse, 
and  was  studying  it  so  intently,  that  he  did  not  perceive  her. 
She  touched  his  arm,  and,  as  he  turned,  his  looks  betokened  the 
greatest  surprise. 

Perhaps  he  would  have  avoided  her,  if  he  could — at  least,  such 
was  her  impression.    But  he  did  not  refuse  to  attend  her. 

Quitting  the  rooms  of  the  Exhibition^  they  crossed  the  street 
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and  descended  to  the  spacions  inclosuie  of  the  sqaare,  where 
the  fountams  are  wont  to  play,  and  where,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, they  were  alone. 

As  they  paced  to  and  fro,  Mrs.  Satton  commenced  by  ex- 
pressing her  great  satisfaction  at  meeting  with  him,  admitting 
that  she  had  been  in  quest  of  him,  and  a&r  chiding  him  for  his 
sudden  flight  from  Hazlemere,  told  him  in  the  kindest  terms  she 
could  employ,  that  she  was  still  most  anxious  to  serve  him,  and 
fondly  hoped  he  would  not  decline  her  assistance. 

"  Do  not  think  me  ungrateful  for  the  kindness  you  have  shown 
me,"  he  rejoined,  "or  for  the  interest  you  still  take  in  me, 
but " 

"  You  are  too  proud  to  place  yourself  under  an  obligation  to 
me.  But  a  time  may  come  when  you  may  be  less  scrupulous. 
Pray  let  me  know  how  I  can  communicate  with  you  f " 

lie  hesitated,  but  at  last  said,  "  You  must  excuse  me.  I  have 
reasons  for  withholding  my  ad(hress. 

"  You  believe  that  lam  acting  for  others.  You  are  wrong.  I 
am  personally  interested  in  you — personally,  I  repeat.  Do  not 
disregard  my  friendship.  I  have  the  power  and  the  will  to  sorve 
you.  In  proof,  let  me  tell  you  that  it  was  I  who  sent  the  money 
and  the  clothes  which  you  supposed  came  from  Colonel  Dela- 
combe." 

"  Then  the  letter  I  received  was  written  by  you?"  he  cried,  in 
astonishment. 

^^It  was.  I  adopted  that  roundabout  course  because  I  thought 
it  would  be  most  agreeable  to  your  feelings.  You  wiQ  under- 
stand my  motives  better  one  of  these  days.  Have  I  said  enough 
to  remove  your  scruples  t  I  have  the  money  with  me,  and  en- 
treat your  acceptance  of  it — as  a  gift — ^as  a  loan." 

"  I  can  only  accept  it  on  the  condition  of  vour  giving  me  a 
full  explanation  of  this  seeming  mystery.  What  am  I  to  yoa 
that  you  take  such  interest  in  me  ?" 

**  what  are  you  to  me  t"  she  cried,  stopping,  and  regarding 
him  with  inexpressible  tenderness. 

She  seemed  about  to  pour  forth  the  secrets  of  her  heart,  but 
suddenly  checking  herself,  she  added,  "  No— no — ^you  must  not 
ask  me  why  I  act  thus.     I  cannot  tell  you." 

"  You  have  said  too  much,"  he  exclaimed.  "  I  have  a  right  to 
further  explanation." 

But  Mrs.  Sutton's  momentary  weakness  had  passed. 

"Be  content  with  what  you  have  learnt    Will  you  take  the 

Hilary  shook  his  head. 

"  I  know  from  whom  it  comes,"  he  rejoined.  "  You  are  em- 
ployed by  Mrs.  Radcliffe.  You  act  your  part  admirably.  But 
you  cannot  impose  upon  me." 
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This  was  too  much.  Mrs.  Sutton  strolled  hard  with  herself, 
but  could  not  repress  an  outburst  of  emotion. 

^*  You  do  me  a  great  injustice,"  she  ejaculated,  in  a  broken 
voice.    "  But  I  forgive  you.     Farewell." 

"  Stay,"  he  cried,  detaining  her.    "Do  not  quit  me  in  anger." 

"  In  anger  P'  she  exclaimed.  "  If  you  could  read  my  heart 
you  would  find  no  anger  there — but  much  grief." 

Just  then  an  elderly  man  descended  the  broad  stone  steps 
leading  from  the  street,  and  walked  slowly  towards  them.  He 
had  been  watching  them  for  some  minutes  from  above,  without 
attracting  their  attention.  He  was  high-shouldered,  and  from 
his  halting  gait  appeared  to  be  lame.  Though  respectably  dressed 
in  black,  he  had  not  altogether  the  air  of  a  gentleman. 

**  Who  is  that  coming  towards  us!"  cried  Mrs.  Sutton.  " He 
seems  to  know  you." 

"  Mr.  Oourtenay,  of  Exeter,"  replied  Hilary.  "  He  was  to 
meet  me  at  the  Exhibition.  I  suppose  he  has  seen  me  talking 
withyou." 

"ts  that  Mr.  Courtenay?"  she  exclaimed,  in  alarm.  "I 
must  begone.  For  Heaven's  sake  do  not  tell  him  who  I  am. 
Write  to  me — ^write  to  me,  I  beseech  you,  if  you  have  any  love 
for  me.    Attend  to  my  caution.    Farewell  I" 

And  regardless  of  the  construction  that  might  be  put  upon 
her  conduct,  she  hurried  off  to  the  lower  part  of  the  square. 


xm. 

MATS'S  nBST  BAU.  IN  TOWV. 

On  her  return  to  Hazlemere,  Mrs.  Sutton  informed  her 
mistress  of  her  meeting  with  Hilary  at  the  Exhibition,  but 
she  gave  no  details  of  the  interview,  merdy  stating  that  he 
had  refused  all  offers  of  assistance,  and  had  declined  to  acquaint 
her  with  his  address.  She  made  no  mention  whatever  of  Mr. 
Gourtenay. 

Mrs.  Sutton  was  not  without  hope  that  Hilary  would  comply 
with  her  parting  request,  and  was  sorely  disappointed  when  no 
letter  came  from  him. 

Mrs.  Radcliflfe  could  no  longer  share  her  griefs  with  the  house- 
keeper. Vexed  at  the  coloneFs  prolonged  absence,  she  addressed 
two  or  three  reproachful  letters  to  him,  begging  him  to  come 
down  instantly — if  onlv  for  a  day — and  if  wis  was  absolutely 
impossible,  entreating  nim  to  send  her  a  few  lines  calculated  to 
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dissipate  the  dreadful  ennui  under  which  she  kboured.  To  her 
infinite  annoyance,  these  letters  remained  unanswered.  It  did 
not  occur  to  her  that  they  had  never  been  posted. 

The  result  of  all  this  worry  upon  Mrs.  Badclifie  was  to  rouse 
her  in  some  degree  from  her  indolent  habits.  One  morning,  to 
her  husband's  great  surprise,  she  announced  that  she  should  like 
to  spend  a  few  weeks  in  town.  She  wished  to  be  on  the  spotr— 
to  see  how  thin^  went  on  in  Eaton-place.  May  was  mez- 
perienced,  and  a  utile  judicious  maternal  advice  might  now  and 
then  be  necessary.  Ladv  Bichborough  was  everything  thai 
could  be  desired  as  a  chaperon,  but  occasions  might  arise 
when  an  older  head  would  be  usefuL  Feeling  this,  and  ready  to 
make  any  sacrifice  for  her  child,  she  had  resolved  to  go  to  town, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  interfering  with  Lady  Ridiborough's 
arrangements,  or  going  out  with  ner  ladyship  and  May,  out 
simply  with  the  £sign  of  watching  over  the  dear  child,  and 
seemg  that  all  went  on  properly. 

Mr.  Radclifie  entirely  approved  of  the  plan,  and  so  did  Mr. 
Thornton,  who  was  present  at  the  time.  They  fully  appreciated 
the  sacrifice  of  her  own  inclinations  which  they  felt  she  was 
making  Apart,  however,  from  any  other  considerations,  ilr. 
BadcliSe  told  her  that  the  change  could  not  fail  to  be  beneficial 
to  herself,  while  he  hoped  and  believed  she  would  enjoy  a  ^ort 
visit  to  town  when  the  season  was  at  its  height,  whether  she 
mixed  with  society  or  not. 

Next  day  the  two  old  gentlemen  went  up  to  town,  and,  with 
the  assistance  of  Colonel  Delacombe,  whom  they  called  upoD, 
were  fortunately  enabled  to  secure  a  very  charming  house  in 
Upper  Brook-street. 

The  colonel  sent  a  message  to  Mrs.  Saddifie  to  say  that  he 
was  enchanted  bv  her -determination,  and  hoped  she  would  like 
the  house  he  had  been  instrumental  in  choosing  for  her.  He 
appeared  to  be  ^overwhelmed  l»r  engagements.  This  might, 
perhaps,  account  for  his  inexplicaole  sifence.  Mrs.  Baddiffe  was 
willing  to  believe  so,  and  quite  recovered  her  spirits. 

Mrs.  Sutton  was  pleased  with  the  arrangement.  It  suited  her 
plans. 

But  Mav  was  greatly  surprised  by  it.  That  mamma,  who  had 
never  left  home  for  years,  and  who  had  often  declared  that  nothing 
should  induce  her  to  leave  home  again,  should  propose  a  visit  to 
town,  seemed  the  most  unlikely  thing  possible.  But  unlikely  things 
are  just  the  things  that  always  happen,  as  Myrtilla  told  her. 
Of  course  May  was  delighted.  Myrmla  said  she  was  delighted. 
And  Sir  Charles  really  to<M  delighted.  On  all  accounts,  it  re- 
joiced him  that  the  family  were  going  up  to  town. 

May's  d^but  in  fashionable  society  took  place  on  the  veiy  nijf^ 
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of  her  arriTal  in  town  at  Lady  Oldcastle's  ball  at  Prince'e-gate, 
and  created  an  extraordinary  sensation.  Everybody  admitted  that 
she  was  by  far  the  loveliest  girl  that  the  season  nad  as  yet  pro- 
duced, and  it  did  not  seem  at  all  likely  that  she  could  be  eclipsed. 
Sach  charming  features — such  a  delicately  fair  complexion — ^such 
soft  blue  eyes — such  superb  blonde  tresses — and  such  an  ex- 
quisite figure  had  never  been  seen  before.  And  then  she  looked 
so  fresh  and  unsophisticated — so  full  of  natural  enjoyment — ^that 
twenty  blas6  youn£t  fellows,  proof  af^aiiist  ordinary  attractions, 
vrete  ^tten  it  first  sight,  ^j  driven  to  despair  whL  they  learnt 
she  was  already  engaged.  All  eyes  followed  her  as  she  moved 
through  the  rooms,  and  though  there  was  some  disposition  to 
criticise  her  among  mammas  and  chaperons  jealous  of  their 
daughters^  and  charges'  beauty,  no  real  fatdt  could  be  found 
with  her.  The  worst  that  could  be  said  was,  that  she  was  not 
quite  accustomed  to  society.  However,  since  no  rivalry  was  to 
be  expected  from  her,  envy  was  silenced,  and  her  surpassing 
loveliness  universally  admitted.  Had  she  been  in  the  market, 
the  judgment  pronounced  upon  her  would  have  been  very  dif- 
ferent Her  movements  in  the  dance  were  bo  graceful  that  she 
caused  a  perfect  fureur,  and  there  was  a  host  of  aspirants  for 
the  honour  of  her  hand.  She  liked  dancing,  and  danced  a  good 
deal-— almost  every  dance^  we  are  afraid  to  say — and  had  the 
best  partners  in  the  room. 

"  X  ou  will  fatigue  yourself  to  death,  my  love,"  observed  Lady 
Bichborou^h.  ^'  Yon  should  follow  my  example,  and  never  exceed 
a  couple  of  valses.  BecoUect  that  you  have  three  balls  to-morrow 
night." 

May  was  about  to  follow  the  advice,  but  her  partner,  who  was 
no  other  than  Captain  de  Vesci,  Colonel  Deiacombe's  friend, 
looked  so  blank  ana  disappointed,  that  she  took  compassion  upon 
him,  and  was  instantly  involved  in  the  mazy  ring. 

^  Lucky  Sir  Charles  is  not  here,"  remarked  her  ladyship  to 
Colonel  Delacombe,  who  was  seated  beside  her  on  a  sofa  in  one 
of  the  smaller  rooms.     ^^  I  wonder  what  he  would  say  to  all  this  f 

**  He  would  be  charmed,  of  course,  to  see  the  object  of  his 
choice  so  much  admired." 

^Tm  not  so  sure  of  that,"  said  her  ladyship,  smiling.  ^'  Sir 
Charles  is  of  a  remarkably  jealous  nature.  If  lie  could  have  his 
own  way,  I  don't  think  he  would  let  May  go  out  at  all." 

"You  amaze  mel"  cried  the  colonel.  "I  fancied  he  knew 
your  sex  better,  and  had  more  reliance  on  himself.  Why  should 
a  woman,  who  is  calculated  to  shine  in  society,  be  excluded  from 
it?  The  plan  never  answers.  I  have  known  several  young 
married  people,  who  thought  they  could  live  for  themselves  alone, 
and  were  fooliish  enough  to  try  the  experiment    What  was  the 
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result  f  Most  of  them,  if  not  all,  are  now  separated.  If  yoa 
want  a  woman  to  run  away  from  you,  shut  her  up.  Thaf  s  an 
infallible  maxim.  For  my  part,"  he  continued,  looking  earnestly 
at  her,  in  order  to  give  due  force  to  his  words,  **  nouiin^  would 
delight  me  so  much  as  to  see  my  wife  admired*  I  should  fed 
myself  flattered  by  the  compliments  paid  her." 

^'  But  how  can  you  tell,  colonel,  since  you  have  never  been 
married  ?"  observea  her  ladyship,  archly. 

^^  I  can't  speak  practically.  But  I  Imow  myself  sufficiently  to 
be  certain  as  to  now  I  should  be  affected  under  such  ciicom- 
stances.  Homage  to  my  wife  I  should  regard  as  honiage  to 
myself.  If  her  charms  and  accomplishments  excited  admiration, 
I  should  feel  proud  of  her,  not  jealous.  Other  people  may 
covet  the  treasure  I  possess,  but  that  would  only  make  me  value 
it  the  more.  If  we  have  a  priceless  gem,  we  do  not  hide  it,  but 
allow  it  to  be  seen,  and  the  admiration  it  excites  is  in  the  highest 
degree  gratifying  to  us.  Such  would  be  my  conduct  towards  my 
wife — ^if  I  had  one."  And  he  again  looked  at  her  ladyship  ex- 
pressively, 

^^  Your  notions  are  strictly  orthodox,  colonel,  and  meet  my 
entire  approval,"  rejoined  her  ladyship.  ^'  I  wonder  you  do  not 
give  effect  to  them." 

'^I  have  no  chance  of  doing  so.  I  am  too  fastidious  to  choose 
any  other  than  a  young  and  handsome  woman,  and  such  a 
woman  would  not  be  likely  to  accept  an  old  sckrred  soldier  like 
myself,  while  plenty  of  good-looking  yotmg  fellows  are  to  be  had. 
I  ought  to  have  married  long  ago,  but  I  have  had  no  time  to 
look  out  for  a  wife,  and  in  India  there  is  but  little  choice." 

'^I  am  surprised  at  that.  I  should  have  thought  just  the 
contrary.  But  what  prevents  you  from  choosing  now  ?  There 
are  pretty  girls  in  abundance  here." 

^^  A  pretty  girl  would  not  suit  me.  I  must  have  something 
brilliant." 

"  A  jewel  such  as  you  described  just  now  V 

"Exactly." 

"  That  is  not  so  easily  found.  Diamonds  are  not  to  be  met 
with  every  day." 

"  I  have  been  singularly  fortunate,"  said  the  colonel.  ^I  haie 
discovered  one  of  inestimable  worth." 

Her  ladyship  was  quite  fluttered.  She  could  not  affect  to  mi»- 
understand  him. 

But  before  anything  more  could  be  said  by  the  colonel,  a  verr 
unseasonable  interruption  was  offered  by  a  handsome,  thoop 
rather  effeminate-looking  young  man,  with  a  pale  complexion  and 
light  flowing  whiskers,  who  &^ed  her  ladyship,  in  drawling 
tones,  to  present  him  to  Miss  Baiddiffe. 
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**  Charming  creature  T  he  cried.  ^'  Should  Jike  immensely  to 
valse  with  her." 

"No  chance  to-nbht,  dear  Lord  Robert,"  she  rejoined.  "I 
know  she's  engaged  towc  or  five  deep." 

"Deuced  unlucky  that  I  Will  your  ladyship  give  me  a 
galoppe  f " 

"Don't  ask  me,  please.  Fm  tired.  Besides,  I  want  to  take 
Miss  Badcliffe  away  if  I  can." 

*^What,  so  early  I  and  before  she  has  fulfilled  her  engage- 
ments r*  cried  Lord  Robert  Tadcaster.  "  I  must  protest  against 
such  cruelty.    Ah,  here  she  comes  t" 

As  he  spoke  May  was  brought  back  by  Captain  de  Vesci. 
Lord  Robert  was  presented,  but  May  was  unable  to  dance  with 
him  for  the  reasons  assigned  by  Lady  Richborough. 

**  Have  you  had  enough,  my  love?"  said  her  ladyship.  "  Re- 
collect you  are  on  your  good  behaviour  to-night.  Sir  Charles 
will  never  forgive  me  if  I  allow  you  to  remain  out  late." 

"  I  am  quite  ready  to  go,"  said  May.    "  But  unluckily ^" 

**  Never  mind  your  engagements.  They  don't  signify  in  the 
least.    Lord  Robert  will  give  you  his  arm." 

Attended  by  the  colonel,  and  followed  by  May  and  the  young 
nobleman,  her  ladyship  then  quitted  the  ball-room  without  taking 
leave  of  Lady  Oldcastle. 

Lady  Bichborough's  box  at  the  Opera  was  the  general  resort 
of  the  golden  youth  of  the  day.  It  was  full  of  them.  Driven  to 
the  pit  or  to  some  other  box.  Sir  Charles  had  the  annoyance  of 
witnessing  the  attentions  paid  his  fiancee  by  a  succession  of  im- 
pertinent coxcombs. 

How  often  he  wished  himself  back  at  Boxgrove!  and  how 
firmly  he  resolved  that  May  should  never  have  an  opera-box. 

But  this  was  the  slightest  of  his  grievances.  The  same  set  of 
coxcombs  who  beset  Lady  Richborough's  opera-box  met  her  lady- 
ship and  May — as  if  by  appointment — during  their  morning  ride 
in  Hyde  Park,  and  would  not  be  dismissed.  They  did  not  care 
for  Sir  Charles's  black  looks.  Chief  among  these  pests  were 
Lord  Robert  Tadcaster  and  Captain  de  Vesci.  Sometimes,  Sir 
Charles  was  exasperated  to  such  a  degree  by  their  impertinences 
that  he  would  have  affronted  them  but  for  the  interference  of 
Colonel  Delacombe. 

The  colonel,  who  was  now  recognised  by  Sir  Charles  as  his 
sister^s  suitor,  always  attended  her  ladyship  during  her  prome- 
nades, and  indeed  was  generally  with  her  in  the  evening  as  well 
as  during  the  morning. 

Seeing,  or  fancying  they  saw,  how  matters  stood,  people  invited 
him  tosdl  the  parties  to  'which  her  ladyship  was  bidden.  The 
colonel,  therefore^  wab  in  immense  req^est|  and  became  extremely 
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and  deservedly  popular.  Attentioiis  paid  to  her  ladyBhip  never 
put  him  out.  He  resigned  his  seat  by  ner  side  without  a  mannur, 
or  fell  back  if  a  gay  cavalier,  whose  chat  he  knew  would  amuse 
her,  wanted  to  jom  her  in  Botten-row.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that 
he  acted  up  to  his  own  precepts,  and  would  fain  have  instilled 
them  into  Sir  Charles. 

^^  Jealousy  is  an  absurd  passion/'  he  said*  ^^  and  always  makes 
the  person  who  yields  to  it  ridiculous.  Even  if  I  were,  fool 
enough  to  be  jealous,  I  would  take  good  care  not  to  let  my  wife 
perceive  it.  A  woman  always  despises  a  jealous  husband,  and 
not  unfrequently  ends  by  giving  him  real  ground  for  jealousy. 
Take  my  advice,  and  do  not  give  yourself  tne  slightest  oonoem 
about  these  imbeciles.  May  is  totally  indifferent  to  them*  She 
is  amused  by  their  bavardage,  no  doubt,  but  she  rates  them  at 
their  real  worth.  Do  not  make  them  of  importance  by  quaoeling 
with  any  of  them.  Treat  them  as  a  pack  of  foola,  and  lan^ 
at  them  as  I  do." 

Veiy  sensible  advice.  But  Sir  Charles  could  not  follow  it.  He 
had  many  a  severe  trial  to  undergo,  but  one  of  the  worst  was  at 
Ascot. 


XIV. 

ASCOT. 

Lady  BiCHSOBOuaH,  as  we  are  aware,  had  resolved  to  00 
to  Ascot.  Sir  Charles  objected,  but  his  objections  were  quiddy 
overruled.  The  colonel,  who  had  become  a  sort  of  Mentor  to 
him,  counselled  him  to  give  way  with  a  good  grace^  and  he  did 
so.  May  said  it  was  so  kind  of  him.  She  longed,  of  all  things, 
to  go  to  Ascot,  of  which  she  had  heard  so  much.  New  dresses 
were  ordered — ^new  bonnets — and  all  preparations  made. 

Mrs.  Badcliffe  no  sooner  heard  of  the  plan  than  she  determined 
to  join  the  party.  She  had  not  witnessed  a  race  for  upwards  of 
twenty  years.  At  any  risk  she  must  go.  So  she  oraered  new 
dresses  and  new  bonnets. 

The  party  was  further  increased  by  Oswald  and  his  mother, 
who  had  just  come  to  town.  Of  the  latter  we  must  say  a  wocd. 
Mrs.  Woodcot  was  not  so  handsome  as  her  sister,  but  nad  veiy 
pleasing  features,  fine  eyes,  a  veiy  good  figure,  and  very  agree- 
able manners.    Yeiy  well  dressed,  too,  for  a  countiy  lady. 

Sir  Charles  made  all  necessaiy  arrangements.  He  engaged 
rooms  at  the  Castle  Hotel,  Windsor,  for  the  whole  par^,  which 
of  course  comprised  the  colonel  and  Mr.  Thornton.  0^)en  cu^ 
riages  were  at  their  disposal,  and  in  these  they  drove  daily  throo^ 
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the  park  to  the  raoecourse.  The  weather  being  luckily  propitious^ 
notlung  could  be  more  enjoyable. 

At  all  times  the  drive  through  this  magnificent  park  is  de- 
lightful, but  in  Ascot  time  it  is  peculiarly  exhilarating.  Eveiy^ 
turn-out  looks  well.  Teams  bowl  along  merrily.  Postilions  ap- 
pear conscious  of  their  own  importance.  Everybody  is  well  dressed 
and  in  hi^h  spirits. 

Our  friends  were  capitally  turned  out.  Four  splendid  horses 
attached  to  each  carriage  bore  them  along  gallantly.  Ls^dy  Rich- 
borough  and  May,  attended  by  Sir  Chanes  and  the  colonel,  oc- 
cupiea  the  first  carriage.  Botn  ladies  looked  ravishingly  beauti- 
ful in  their  charming  summer  toilettes.  May  was  full  of  excite^ 
ment  and  delight — ^perfectly  enchanted  by  the  novel  scene. 

But  the  comparative  quietude  of  the  forest,  with  its  long 
avenues,  its  grand  old  trees,  and  stretching  glades,  was  soon  ex- 
changed for  the  crowd,  confusion,  and  bewildering  noises  of  the 
racecourse.  What  stoppages  I  what  vociferations  I  what  strange- 
looking  people  I    But  wnat  excitement  I 

Mrs.  Badcliffe,  who  came  in  the  second  carriage  with  Mrs, 
Woo4cot,  was  quite  terrified,  half-screamed  at  eveiy  turn,  and 
felt  certain  she  should  be  upset.  But  both  carriages  got  safely 
into  the  place  reserved  for  them,  which  was  the  best  place  pos- 
sible, being  just  opposite  the  Ghrand  Stand.  Then  the  poor  lady 
could  now  look  about  her  with  comfort,  and  survey  the  surprising 
scene.  She  owned  that  it  far  surpassed  all  her  preconceived 
notions.  And  if  she  was  astonished,  what  wonder  that  her 
daughter,  to  whom  such  a  spectacle  was  an  absolute  novelty, 
shomd  be  greatly  excited  I 

London  nad  sent  forth  all  its  flower  of  fashion  to  the  course. 
It  had  sent  forth  multitudes  of  others  who  had  no  pretension  to 
rank  or  fashion,  but  still  the  aristocratic  element  was  clearly  per- 
ceptible in  the  crowd. 

Xiondon  had  likewise  sent  forth  all  its  beauty — or  the  best  part 
of  it.  Hundreds  of  lovely  women  were  to  be  seen  in  the  long 
lines  of  carriages  drawn  up  near  the  ropes.  Hundreds  of  others, 
equa^  lovely,  could  be  observed  on  the  lawn  and  on  the  seats  of 
the  Grand  Stand,  looking  in  their  gay  attire,  and  with  their 
wonderfully-varied  parasols,  like  a  vast  parterre  of  flowers.  But 
we  unhesitatingly  declare,  that  none  so  lovely  could  be  discerned, 
either  in  the  Grand  Stand  or  elsewhere,  as  in  the  carriage  con- 
taining Lady  Bichborough  and  May.  This  was  proved  by  the 
universal  admiration  they  excited. 

To  this  sort  of  admiration  Sir  Charles  could  not  object,  and  he 
was  rather  gratified  by  it — ^but  he  was  very  soon  put  out  of 
humour. 

The  same  set  of  coxcombs  who  had  been  his  bane  in  Botten- 
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row,  at  the  Opera,  and  at  many  an  evening  parly,  speedily  dis- 
covered the  carriage,  and  inyaaed  it.  There  they  were  monopo- 
lising May,  laughing^  jesting  in  the  most  impertmently  f ammv 
manner,  talking  about  the  horses,  and  offerinjz  bets  of  ^oves. 

In  Older  to  ^  rid  of  his  tormentors.  Sir  Charles  proposed  that 
the  ladies  shotud  go  over  to  the  Ghrand  Stand,  and  take  possession 
of  their  box.  Agreed  to.  But  the  plaguy  fellows  were  not  to  be 
shaken  off.  Lora  Robert  Tadcaster  immediately  offered  his  arm 
to  May,  and  De  Vesci  insisted  upon  escorting  Myrtilla. 

^^  Confound  their  impertinence  T  cried  Sir  Cliarles*  ^I  can't 
stand  it  any  longer." 

•*  It  is  a  Dore,   rejoined  the  colonel.     "  But  pray  keep  quiet" 

We  shall  pass  by  what  happened  in  the  (xrand  Stand.  Sir 
Charles's  temper  was  certainly  not  improved.  After  the  race  for 
the  Gold  Cup  had  been  run,  they  returned  to  the  carriage  for 
luncheon,  and  the  same  sort  of  tning  occurred  again — ^a  degree 
worse,  perhaps.  Sir  Charles  and  the  colonel  were  both  excluded 
from  the  carriage,  and  their  seats  occupied  by  the  odious  De 
Vesci,  and  the  still  more  odious  Lord  Robert,  who  laughed  and 
chatted  with  the  ladies,  while  they  quaffed  the  iced  chan^pagne 
and  helped  to  demolish  the  lobster  salad  and  pigeon  pie.  Sir 
Charles  was  so  disgusted  that  he  went  to  have  luncheon  with 
Mrs.  Radcliffe,  and  the  colonel  went  with  him. 

They  had  not  been  gone  many  minutes  when  a  very  tawny, 
but  handsome  gipsy  made  her  way  to  the  carriage,  and  fixing  her 
black  eyes  on  May,  addressed  her  in  the  customary  formula, 

"  Let  me  tell  you  your  fortune,  my  pretty  young  lady." 

^^Yes,  do  let  her  tell  it  you.  Miss  Radcliife,"  cried  Lord 
Robert,  slipping  a  sovereign  mto  the  gips/s  hand.  ^I  long  so 
much  to  hear  it.    I  wonder  whether  shoU  tell  it  right" 

'^My  words  will  come  true  for  sartin,"  rejoined  the  gip^i 
confidently.  ^'  But  no  one  but  the  young  lady  must  hear  em. 
Let  me  look  at  your  hand,  my  pretty  lady. ' 

After  a  moment's  inspection  of  May's  white  pahn,  she  whis- 
pered in  the  voung  lady's  ear,  '^  Look  over  my  should^,  my  dear 
— ^look  straight  afore  you." 

May  complied,  and  perceived  amidst  the  crowd,  on  the  further 
side  of  the  ropes,  a  tall  young  man,  who  was  watchii^  the  scene. 
She  could  not  mistake  mm.    It  was  Hilary  St  Ives. 

'^Thafs  him  as  you  are  to  marry,"  said  the  gipsyy  in  the  same 
low  tone  as  before. 
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HER  WINNING  WAYS. 

A  NOVEL. 

xxm. 

TOfT's  HALL. 

O  THOU,  that  cuttest  thy  way  through  the  stars  of  earth  with 
thine  eyes  on  the  constellations  above,  onward  in  the  path  of 
glory  I 

Scenes  of  thy  boyhood,  farewell !  Northport,  with  thy  grassy 
streets  and  rotten  rows,  thy  battery  and  martello  tower,  and 
Twistleton,  the  genius  of  the  place,  a  long  farewell ! 

Adieu,  old  Wynn  !  The  energies  of  thy  cubs  will  find  a  field 
in  the  new  world  where  there  is  a  choice  of  ice  and  sunshine.  To 
thee  a  hand  is  kissed  with  compliments  to  thy  lady ! 

Tools  of  a  policy,  your  freedom  is  drawing  to  its  end;  your 
work  is  almost  done.  And  yci  go  on,  old  Frere,  with  thy  restless 
whip  and  twinkling  eye.  Thy  horse's  head  still  droops  at  the 
sick  man's  door ;  thy  deeds  be  unforgotten ;  for  thou  pitiedst  the 
sorrows  of  the  poor. 

The  scene  now  lies  amid  arid  sands  and  fir-plantations,  where 
the  sun  sets  as  upon  a  sea.  Far,  on  all  sides  the  eye  straggles  over 
covers  that  flourish  in  park-like  groups ;  a  vast  conservatory  of 
pheasants  that  drag  their  lordly  tails  over  the  shining  desert,  that 
now  skim  the  plains,  now  flutter  over  the  fences,  into  green  fields 
and  along  a  rapid  river,  and  disport  themselves  before  the  man- 
sion of  Tofts  Hall. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  begin  with  a  picture-gallery  of  that  noble 
residence;  tnere  was  no  still  life  within  its  walls;  nor  to  give  flat- 
tering likenesses  of  the  inmates,  on  the  assumption  that  the  best 
Cortraits,  like  arguments,  are  one-sided,  because  the  profile  may 
ide  a  squint. 

It  is  enough  to  premise  that  Sir  Jacob  Fawkes  saw  the  death 
of  Mrs.  Fairfax  announced  in  the  daily  papers,  and  that  he  wrote 
a  pressing  request  that  she  would  come  at  once  with  her  son.  She 
accepted,  ana,  accompanied  by  the  faithful  Nancy,  conveyed 
Johnny  to  his  future  home.  There  he  increased  his  acquaintance 
rapidly,  experience  he  possessed  already,  and  was,  before  long,  on 
speaking  terms  with  twenty-one  in-door  servants,  seven  base-born 
grooms,  three  coachmen,  a  stud-keeper  and  his  minions,  besides 
gardeners,  and  the  men  who  worked  in  gangs  like  navvies.  When 
Johnny  had  conquered  the  shyneas  of  aU  this  multitude,  and  had 
got  at  the  leading  idea  of  each,  he  picked  out  his  way  to  the 
Tillage  of  Tofts  and  made  terms  with  the  rector,  introducing  him- 
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self  to  him  in  the  churchyard,  which  was  neutral  ground.  The 
Reverend  Ignace  Darkage,  in  spectacles,  took  him  into  the  teo- 
toTjj  told  Mrs.  and  Miss  Darkage  who  he  was,  and  him  who  they 
were.  He  amused  him  very  pleasantly  with  the  contents  of  a 
cabinet  consisting  of  remains.  Some  of  these  were  fossil,  found 
in  his  ditch,  more  curious  than  rare;  and  he  exhibited,  among 
other  relics,  a  collection  of  rings,  supposed  by  the  learned  to  have 
been  once  worn,  if  human,  and  to  have  been  dropped  by  Saturn, 
when  a  child,  in  meteoric  showers,  if  divine.  He  then  showed 
him  his  garden  and  shrubbery,  with  all  the  modem  improvements, 
including  a  silver-birch,  a  golden-pippin,  and  a  copper-beech; 
then,  taking  off  his  spectacles  to  him — for  he  had  walked  out 
without  his  nat— ^he  shook  him  heartily  by  the  hand,  and  told  him 
to  call  again. 

The  Darkages  one  and  all  were  very  credulous  and  excitable, 
wherefore  all  new  people,  if  nice,  were  delightful,  and  greatly  pre- 
ferred to  the  previous  ones,  whence  it  was  that  they  took  to 
Johnny,  and  when  he  got  a  little  stale,  to  his  mother. 

Johnny  spent  a  good  deal  of  his  time  in  romping'with  John 
Fawkes;  this  led  to  Olive  and  Janet  joining  in,  and  before  long, 
to  all  riding  out  together. 

It  being  autumn,  it  was  still  holidays  at  Prosody's,  so  Johnny 
saw  a  good  deal  of  the  country  in  rides  and  drives,  for  Sir  Jacob 
always  told  him  to  jump  up  behind.  For  the  same  reason,  Mary 
Prentis,  whom  the  girls  forced  to  stay  a  few  days  at  the  Hall,  for 
they  clung  to  her,  one  at  each  hand,  so  that  she  could  not  have 
left  without  taking  them  with  her,  had  leisure  to  visit  the  school, 
and,  by  the  advice  of  counsel,  elated  at  recent  events,  but  sony 
about  Mrs.  Fairfax,  to  look  at  some  houses  at  Ghiltem,  just  as  il 
she  wanted  more  than  one. 

Sir  Jacob  Fawkes,  on  reaching  home  after  the  contest,  had 
acquainted  Mr.  Darkage  with  the  sort  of  boy  that  he  had  picked 
up  at  Northport,  and  the  strong  liking  that  he  had  taken  for  him* 
It  amused  the  rector,  because,  as  he  said,  it  was  so  like  the  squire. 

The  squire  and  the  rector — ^not  because  the  former  did  not 
unite,  as  some  do,  the  two  offices  in  his  own  person,  but  in  other 
respects — ^were  totally  different  men.  It  was  therefore  much  to 
their  credit  that  they  met  half  way,  and  it  will  be  thought  so  pre- 
sently when  the  time  of  meeting  is  named. 

To  explain,  it  is  to  be  premised  that  Mr.  Darkage  belonged  to 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh;  that  was  his  king,  and  England 
as  it  was  then,  his  country.  The  anomaly  is  easily  accounted  ibr, 
the  rector  being  a  man  of  narrow  views,  was  bom  between  three 
and  four  hundred  years  after  his  time.  Although  he  was  never 
heard  to  murmur  at  having  come  into  the  world  so  many  ceatuiies 
after  date^  he  regarded  it  as  a  matter  of  conscience^  as  a  chuiebmsB, 
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to  work  with  the  middle  ages.  He  was  an  earnest  man ;  with  a 
strong  party  he  endeavoured  to  exhume  the  ancient  church  with 
its  rites  and  ceremonies,  to  drag  it  bodily  through  the  horrors  of  a 
hostile  reformation^  and  to  find  it  a  site  m  the  present  day. 

On  the  other  hand.  Sir  Jacob  Fawkes,  as  a  Liberal,  was  bom  a 
good  bit  before  his  time ;  he  belonged  to  the  next  century,  like  all 
men  of  wide  views.  He  was  earnest,  too,  and  also  with  a  strong 
party,  endeavoured  to  disembowel  futurity  and  put  its  entrails  on 
the  altar.  It  need  scarcely  be  observed  that  they  did  not  pull 
together,  but  as  old  college  oars  they  had  so  many  pleasant  views 
in  common  that  they  met  half-way,  which  was  somewhere  about 
the  reign  of  the  bloody  Mary,  where  they  fought  it  out. 

"  I  say,  Darkage — ^about  that  boy — by  Jove,  there  goes  a  phea- 


sant ! — if  I  only  had  my  gun !  Did  you  ever  set  eyes  on  such 
plumage?"  So  rambled  oir  Jacob  at  the  beginning  of  a  chat 
about  Johnny. 

It  did  not  occur  to  the  rector  that  by  setting  eyes  on  such 
plumage  it  would  have  appeared  to  him  like  a  peacock's. 

^'  But  I  say,  about  that  boy.  His  mother  has  brought  him  to 
the  Hall — a  nice  woman  she  is  too,  as  you  will  say — and  she 
wants  to  meet  with  a  house  at  Ghiltern  that  she  may  be  near  him 
at  Prosody's.    What  do  you  think?" 

The  rector  screwed  up  his  mouth,  as  was  his  wont  when  he  con- 
sidered; it  was  like  the  Dud  of  a  hoUyhopk  ready  for  flowering. 

'^  The  plan  is  feasible."  said  the  rector,  on  opening. 

**  You  nave  your  douots." 

The  rector  laughed  and  blushed;  he  did  both  at  once  always. 

^^It  was  passing  in  my  mind  that  it  is  bad  for  a  schoolboy  to 
have  his  mother  near  him,"  replied  Darkage. 

"  Perhaps  you  are  right." 

"  Would  she  like  to  he  here?  My  cottage  is  empty,"  observed 
the  rector. 

^^Not  a  bad  idea;  it  is  a  pretty  place;  large  enough  for  her." 

'^  You  can  propose  it,  at  all  events.  But  will  you  not  come 
inr 

"  No,  I  am  off  to  Prosody's ;  I  shall  just  catch  him." 

Sir  Jacob  was  on  horseback  at  Darkage's  gate;  his  spur  moved, 
and  he  was  off,  followed  by  his  groom. 

Mr.  Darkage  went  in-doors  to  tell  his  wife  and  daughter  the 
proposal  he  had  made  about  the  cottage,  and  he  suggested  to  them 
a  drive  to  the  hall  by  way  of  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Prentis. 

This  being  readily  acquiesced  in,  the  two  ladies  took  the  pony- 
chaise  ;  the  rector  walked  on  before. 

In  a  high  church  collar  and  clerical  hat,  with  a  stick  under  his 
arm,  he  strolled  along,  pausing  at  intervals  to  stoop  and  mistake 
through  hifl  spectacles  a  drifting  leaf  for  something  that  had  life. 
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He  was  certainly  in  one  sense  a  lover  of  nature,  but  his  attentions 
to  her  were  not  of  a  kind  to  win,  and  she  did  not  return  his 
passion,  except  unopened.  Besides,  he  had  taken  other  vows  than 
to  her,  and  she  could  not  encourage  promiscuous  intercourse.  He 
had  the  copper-red  complexion  that  is  met  with  only  in  the 
country,  and  rarely  there  in  a  man  of  education;  a  sort  of 
autumnal  tint,  rendered  all  the  more  so  from  the  fall  of  the 
whisker,  for  the  face  had  shed  its  hairs.  His  nose  was  of  the 
amorphous  group,  not  having  crystallised  under  any  regular 
system;  it  might  be  compart  to  red  granite.  His  expression 
was,  nevertheless,  genial,  and  his  hearty  laugh  was  in  his  favour. 

Most  of  his  qualities  were  intended  to  be  good,  and  they  were 
80  more  or  less.  As  a  small  parish  priest  he  was  exemplary:  he 
did  not  neglect  his  people  for  his  studies;  he  was  charitable;  he 
lived  simply  though  he  was  rich.  If  he  did  not  act  up  to  his 
principlesL  he  gained  on  them  from  year  to  year  to  become  more 
perfect  with  the  physical  decay  of  his  worldly  appetites ;  and  than 
this  there  is  no  greater  aid  to  virtue. 

Old  Darkage,  like  other  characters  elected  to  serve  in  this  stoiy 
(written  by  an  old  hand,  as  the  wrinkles  show),  was  the  type  and 
prime  congener  of  a  class,  exhibiting  within  him  all  its  vanities 
and  vexations.  He  was  one  of  the  ninity,  who,  as  logicians,  mono- 
polised the  Deep ;  it  was  their  fish-stew,  with  room  enough  fox 
great  and  small,  from  monstrous  premises  to  neat  conclusions. 
The  monsters  of  such  a  deep,  gorged  for  centuries  on  lore,  a  mixed 
diet  would  have  agreed  better — ^graceful  as  they  were,  would  oc- 
casionally flounder  and  strike  upon  a  rock,  when,  stunned,  they 
would  set  up  a  truly  shocking  cry  of  "  Church  in  danger !  **  and, 
like  great  whales,  spout  out  steeples.  This  exposed  them  to  the 
chase,  not  with  harpoons  to  collect  their  blubber,  but  with  lam- 
poons to  stop  it. 

Poor  old  Darkage,  bating  his  cloth,  was  not  such  a  bad  fellow. 
What  was  true  of  him  was  true  of  his  family.  His  daught^ 
Ignatia  was  bom  before  he  had  reached  twenty-one,  so  he  might 
very  well  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  early  fathers.  Had  she  been  a 
boy  she  would  have  been  called  after  him,  but  that  was  not  to  be; 
indeed,  from  her  early  decease,  she  was  called  before  him. 

The  rector  was  overtaken  by  his  wife  and  daughter;  they 
reached  the  hall-steps  together,  and  found  Olive  with  Janet  and 
Johnny  in  the  small  drawing-room.  Before  they  could  sit  down, 
Sir  Jacob  Fawkes,  who  had  returned  from  Ohiltem,  joined  them. 

^'Darkage,  you  are  the  best  fellow  in  the  world!"  exdaimed 
the  baronet,  extending  his  hand  to  the  right,  that  it  might  acquire 
an  impetus  for  a  hearty  shake. 

The  rector  replied  with  a  smile  and  blush,  raising  his  hand  to 
ihe  height  of  his  shoulder,  so  that  it  looked  like  uL  tfa«  arm  he 
had. 
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He  had  been  a  fellow  of  Oriel,  perhaps  the  best  fellow;  he 
shook  hands  now  on  his  promotion  as  a  man  of  the  world. 

"  And  Mrs.  Darkage  too ! "  said  Sir  Jacob. 

''And  Ignatia,  I  vow!"  added  the  baronet,  saluting  them  in 
turn. 

"  I  saw  Prosody !  Yes,  young  fellow,  you  are  in  for  it !  Where 
is  your  mother?'* 

Johnny  bounded  off  to  look  her  up. 

"  What  a  strange  fellow  Prosody  is  I  Very  dliferent  to  you, 
Darkage!'' 

"  There  we  agree,"  replied  the  rector. 

"  He  is  very  witty." 

''He  has  a  certain  sort  of  wit — rather  boyish,  shouldn't  you 
say?" 

"  That  is  not  a  bad  sort  of  wit  for  a  schoolmaster,  is  it?" 

Mr.  Darkage  was  not  witty  himself,  owing  to  his  moral  training, 
perhaps;  but  his  fancy  was  ticklish,  more  so  than  most  men's  ribs 
(not  their  wives),  and  this  little  straw  of  the  baronet's  set  him  off. 
His  forehead  became  so  red  it  almost  singed  his  eyebrows.  The 
laugh  spread  like  an  eruption — ^it  was  very  catching — but  it  was 
checked  by  the  entrance  of  Mrs.  Prentis,  who  had  passed  in  un- 
perceived. 

Mary's  stately  figure  attired  in  mourning,  her  pale  features, 
startled  the  party  into  its  propriety.    The  visitors  were  not  pre- 

Eared  for  a  vision  of  such  grace  and  beauty,  and  when  they  saw 
er  unsympathising  looks  they  were  forced  into  regarding  her 
with  a  deference  that  could  not  have  been  exceeded  towards  a  dis- 
tinguished stranger.  The  first  feeling  was  one  of  surprise;  it  was 
followed  by  curiosity  as  to  what  in  the  name  of  goodness  could  be 
Sir  Jacob's  intentions  towards  her,  and  why  in  the  name  of  wonder 
she  should  be  there.  Had  she  been  a  duchess  they  would  have 
adored  her  for  her  charm  of  person,  had  she  been  a  peasant  they 
would  have  blamed  her  for  it ;  as  it  was,  they  were  contented  to 
suspect. 

XXIV. 

THE  DA&KAOES. 

Resolved  one  and  all  to  tear  Mr&Prentis  to  pieces  like  a  sheet 
of  white  paper  before  that  day  was  ended,  the  Darkages  set  Sir 
Jacob's  friendship  at  too  high  a  value  to  betray  their  thoughts  and 
intentions.  Besides,  they  were  the  more  unwilling  to  give  him 
ofience  on  account  of  his  great  candour;  he  was  above  being 
ashamed  of  anything  he  did,  and  he  was  never  known  to  do  any- 
thing that  another  need  be  ashamed  of  for  him.    This  little  affiur, 
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then,  must  be  above  board  after  all,  though  not  the  less  curious  on 
that  account 

Afi  a  grand  seigmeur  of  high  moral  bearing,  would  he  introdace 
an  unauthentic  character  of  peerless  attractions  into  his  house  to 
become  the  associate  of  his  daughters?  These  flitting  ideas 
troubled  the  Darkage  mind.  It  was  notorious  that  Sir  Jacob  had 
never  committed  himself  in  his  life:  then  what  did  it  mean? 

And  the  cold  demeanour  of  the  lady,  could  it  be  efirontery,  or 
was  her  self-possession  based  on  some  mysterious  relationship 
unknown  to  the  world? 

No  one  present  but  Mary  knew  that  though  a  visitor  on  other 
grounds,  she  had  a  moral  right  to  be  there  with  her  son;  whence 
It  was  that  she  comported  herself  with  a  dignity  that  needed  no 
support,  and  that  shrank  from  conciliating  another. 

Mr.  Darkage  saw  her  tone  of  manner,  he  set  himself  the  task  of 
behaving  towards  her  in  accordance  with  it,  and  of  being  very  civil 
the  moment  an  opportunity  should  open. 

^'  Mrs.  Prentis,  allow  me,  this  is  my  rector;  and  let  me  intro- 
duce Mrs.  and  AGss  Darkage  to  you,''  said  the  baronet  ^  By  the 
way,"  continued  he,  ^^  Mr.  Darkage  will  tell  you  about  a  cottage 
on  his  glebe  that  will  just  suit  you;  it  is  close  to  the  rectory  at 
Tofts." 

^' At  Tofts?  But  I  wanted. a  house  at  Chiltem,"  remonstrated 
Mary,  with  a  smile. 

^^loumust  not  be  over-particular;  for,  as  Darkage  says,  it  is 
much  better  for  the  lad  that  you  should  be  here  than  there.  That 
is  your  opinion,  is  it  not,  rector?" 

^^  It  may  be  better,"  said  Mary.  ^^  He  could  be  placed  at  school 
as  a  boarder." 

^'  That  I  have  settled  already,"  exclaimed  Sir  Jacob. 

^^  It  is  very  good  of  you,  it  is  indeed,"  said  Mary,  in  an  abstracted 
mood. 

^^You  must  come  over  and  judge  for  yourself,"  interposed 
Darkage. 

^^  I  thank  you,"  said  Mary.  ^' Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  describe 
the  cottage  to  me?" 

With  this  gentle  command  she  moved  to  the  sofa,  indmatin^ 
to  the  rector  that  he  was  to  follow,  for  she  took  her  seat  in  sacn 
manner  as  if  he  were  there  already,  and  placed  her  hand  where  he 
was  to  sit. 

Mrs.  Darkage  gave  a  vicious  look — ^it  was  a  horse's— then 
turned  to  Sir  Jacob  with  a  chatty  smile  ;  and  she  was  a  very  pretty 
woman. 

Miss  Darkage  smiled  with  closed  lips  at  the  children;  she  wis 
too  amiable  to  show  her  teeth,  and  opened  a  contest  by  threatai- 
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ing  to  poke  them  with  the  tip  of  her  parasol.  She  was  very  like 
her  father. 

A  glance  now  and  then  at  the  rector  sufficed  to  show  that  he 
was  taking  Mrs.  Prentis  over  the  cottage  and  showing  her  the 
apartments.  He  passed  rapidly  from  the  entrance  to  the  parlour, 
as  if  breakfast  were  ready;  his  freshness  of  manner  betokened  an 
appetite  for  early  meals,  while  he  raised  his  face  to  indicate 
that  his  spectacles  were  lit  up  by  the  morning  sun.  Then  he 
passed  quietly  to  the  drawing-room,  and  having  gazed  as  at  a* 
prospect  by  describing  half  a  circle  with  his  head,  while  his 
spectacles  glared  admiringly  into  empty  space,  he  threw  himself 
buck  on  the  sofa  in  afiected  languor,  and  waved  his  arms — an  atti- 
tude suited  to  so  charming  a  retreat.  Remembering  himself,  he 
sat  upright,  moved  his  legs  as  if  to  walk,  took  breath,  and  smacked 
his  lips ;  he  was  evidently  in  the  dining-room,  for  his  expression  was 
ravenous.  He  brushed  his  handkerchief  over  his  mouth,  paused  a 
few  seconds  as  if  he  were  saying  grace,  when  his  right  hand  was 
seen  to  ascend  gently,  not  at  one  stretch,  but  step  by  step,  until  it 
was  above  his  head,  where  it  remained  level.  Nothing  could  be 
plainer  than  that  he  had  gone  up-stairs.  His  left  hand  then  got 
up  to  assist  the  other,  and  between  them  they  spread  out  the  bed- 
rooms. They  did  not  come  down  again  yet,  but  stayed  while  the 
right  hand  finger,  moving  higher  still,  pointed  upwards.  This 
showed  that  there  was  an  attic  above. 

^^  Your  description  is  so  clear,"  said  Mrs.  Prentis,  '^  that  no  one 
could  fail  to  unaerstand  it." 

Mr.  Darkage  began  to  like  her;  there  was  something  about  her, 
he  thought,  though  he  did  not  tell  himself  what. 

"  Would  it  be  too  far  for  you  to  walk  back  with  us?  Or,  if  you 
prefer  it.  m^  wife  shall  drive  you  to  the  cottage,  and  my  daughter 
will  walk  with  me  " 

Mr.  ^awkes  walked  in  at  the  moment;  the  circumstance  of  his 
rushing  at  Johnny,  and  chasing  him  round  the  room  till  he  fell 
exhausted  with  laughter  on  his  mother,  interrupted  her  reply. 

She  raised  him  gently,  and  said  to  Mr.  Darkage  that  she  would 
put  on  her  bonnet. 

Ignatia  was  perturbed  at  the  entrance  of  young  Fawkes.  She 
withdrew  her  assiduous  attentions  from  the  children,  and,  what  was 
not  veiT  delicate  of  her,  laid  hold  of  her  petticoats,  for  so  a  skirt 
is  called,  and  spread  them  out,  ready  for  company.  Mary  noticed 
this,  and  felt  a  throb  of  pity  for  the  poor  girl,  whose  face  and 
manners  were  such  poor  advocates  of  a  tender  sentiment. 

Mrs.  Prentis  had  no  sooner  retired  than  the  rector  announced 
the  proposal  he  had  made  and  its  acceptance,  when  all  wished  to 
join  in  the  walk.     Olive  and  Janet  ran  for  their  bonnets,  and  the 
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gentlemen  went  to  their  hats  and  sticks  in  the  front  hall.  It 
a  mild  afternoony  the  park  was  lighted  up  by  an  autumnal  glimnneT, 
and  nature,  in  half  mourning,  displayed  sad  yet  lovely  oolonrs. 
The  foliage,  now  partly  fallen  into  the  shadow  of  the  trees,  and 
partly  enriching  them  with  every  tint  of  brown  and  red,  filled  an 
area  of  vastness;  here  single  limes,  chesnuts,  elms,  and  oaks,  with 
some  Oriental  planes  and  cedars,  there  forests  that  bounded  the 
distant  view.  At  the  door  of  the  mansion  met  many  roads  that 
ran  in  long  lines  to  villages.  The  party  split  itself  into  jzroaps; 
Mrs.  Prentis  with  Sir  Jacob  Fawkes  ana  his  rector,  Mrs.  Darkage 
and  Ignatia  with  Mr.  Fawkes,  Johnny  with  Olive,  Janet,  and  the 
Newfoundland,  the  most  romping  puppy  of  that  young  group,  and 
they  strolled  at  various  paces  from  gate  to  gate,  while  the  lx)iling 
waters  of  the  river  ran. 

The  third  lodge-gate  was  nearly  opposite  that  of  the  rectory, 
with  a  public  road  Detween,  along  which  on  either  side  the  eye 
travelled  with  the  park  fences  uninterruptedly  past  magnificent 
larch  and  fir  plantations  for  miles. 

The  rectory,  church,  and  churchyard,  with  its  six  lofty  poplars; 
the  schools,  cottage,  village,  almshouses,  all  in  the  midst  of  large 
trees,  were  on  the  other  side  of  the  road. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Darkage  showed  the  cottage  as  soon  as  Will,  their 
out-door  man,  could  find  the  key ;  the  children,  however,  were 
not  excluded,  and  extemporising  a  game  without  any  previous 
agreement  they  spent  twenty  minutes  in  running  up  and  down 
stairs,  shutting  each  other  into  empty  rooms,  screaming,  scrambling, 
falling,  and  performing  all  the  antics  that  the  cottage  could  suggest 
or  contain. 

The  visit  of  inspection  over,  Mrs.  Prentis  pronounced  the 
cottage  to  be  very  comfortable^  and  in  compliance  with  the  advice 
of  her  new  friends  she  determined  to  take  it  as  her  future  abode. 
^^  We  must  send  for  the  pony-chaise ;  if  you  can  wait  a  little 
while  we  will  take  you  back,  for  you  may  be  tired,  dear  Mi^ 
Prentis,"  said  Mrs.  Darkage,  who  had  begun  to  like  her. 
But  this  polite  offer  was  declined. 

^^  I  have  ordered  the  carriage  for  Mrs.  Prentis  and  the  children 
to  take  a  drive,"  interposed  Sir  Jacob,  '^  while  I  and  John  have  a 
turn  into  the  covers.** 

The  baronet  and  his  son  wore  uniform  from  the  first  of  Septem- 
ber till  the  end  of  the  season;  it  was  a  velveteen  shooting-jacket,  a 
shot-bag,  powder-flask,  and  double-barrelled  gun,  the  aoooufene- 
ments  of  a  favourite  corps.  The  carriage  did  not  drive  up  to  the 
moment,  therefore,  not  to  detain  the  sportsmen,  the  xesi  ol  the 
party  went  into  the  rectory. 

Tiie  rector,  now  in  love  with  Mrs.  Prentis,  forgot  all  her  faults 
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while  his  passion  lasted,  so  his  wife  and  daughter  joined  the 
enthusiast  in  his  comic  amour.  As  a  token  of  regard  and  of 
future  friendship,  he  took  her  all  over  his  house,  and  landed  her 
at  last  in  his  library — ^the  greatest  worldly  honour  he  could  confer. 
He  insisted  on  her  being  seated  in  his  own  arm-chair ;  he  showed 
her  his  books,  from  the  Tracts  for  the  Times  up  to  the  ancestors 
of  the  Church,  the  early  fathers ;  and  he  did  it  as  one  who  traced 
his  own  pedigree  into  obscurity  at  the  same  time. 

Leaving  her  husband  there,  Mrs.  Darkage  invited  Mrs.  Prentis 
to  Ignatia*8  studio,  and  a  great  surprise  it  afforded,  for  at  first 
sight  it  was  the  workshop  of  a  glazier.  In  the  room  was  a  deal 
table  scattered  over  with  glass,  painted  and  plain,  colours  spread 
on  palettes,  brushes,  leaden  frames,  irons.  No  doubt  the  poor  girl 
had  tastes  and  a  talent;  she  had  set  herself  the  task  of  painting, 
baking,  and  even  glazing  windows  for  the  old  church,  and  never 
had  amateur  been  more  successful. 

^'This  is  the  stove,"  said  Mrs-.  Darkage,  exhibiting  in  turn  all 
her  daughter's  resources ;  and  she  opened  its  door,  where  glass  was 
on  the  bake. 

^'  The  west  window  is  already  up,"  pursued  she  in  high  good 
humour,  while  Ignatia  looked  on  smiling. 

'^This  is  the  pattern  she  is  about  now,"  continued  Mrs.  Dark- 
age;  «'  it  is  her  own  design,  and  without  anv  assistance  »  And 
she  took  a  roll  of  cartridge  paper  from  the  shelf. 

'^  It  is  perfectly  wonderful,  exclaimed  Mrs.  Prentis,  as  the  bril- 
liant colours  of  a  group  of  saints  flashed  upon  her,  all  attired  in 
coloured  velvet  and  gold ;  some  were  ruby  saints,  others  purple, 
or  green,  or  blue,  and  thus  magnificently  draped  were  engaged  in 
their  daily  avocations.  But  before  she  could  utter  another  word 
of  praise  the  vivid  little  rectoress  took  her  by  the  arm,  and  said, 
laughingly,  ,     ,  ,  , 

^^  I  must  now  show  you  my  own  treasures.  Then  she  led  her 
visitor  to  the  drawing-room. 

Mrs.  Darkage  opened  a  cabinet  and  drew  forth  a  portfolio,  one 
only  of  many  others  that  were  piled  up  there. 

^^  These  are  my  plants,"  she  observea,  as  she  untied  and  opened 
the  folio  that  contained  them.    ^'  Are  they  not  pretty?" 

They  were  more  than  that — ^indeed,  almost  ej^ual  to  the  fresh 
flowers,  so  curiously  were  they  preserved  with  their  native  colours, 
and  so  carefully  amxed  to  the  paper. 

'^I  have  nearly  every  plant  within  this  neighbourhood,  and 
have  gathered  and  dried  them  myself." 

Mrs.  Darkage  communicated  these  interesting  particulars  with 
a  bright  and  eager  expression. 

^*  How  happy  you  must  be  I "  Mrs.  Prentis  remarked,  with  a 
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**  So  here  you  are  at  last,''  eaid  Lady  Boulder.  ^^  Your  steeds, 
you  see,  have  been  more  punctual  than  you.  But  where  are  the 
others?'* 

^^  We  left  them  looking  on  at  a  performance  of  Captain  Graham's 
poodle,  which  was  standing  on  its  head,  or  doing  something  equally 
wonderful,"  said  Archie.  ^^  We  told  them  they  must  be  quicK. 
Here  they  come." 

^^  And  how  have  you  arranged  about  the  horses,  Archie?'  asked 
Lady  Boulder.  "  The  Treebys,  you  know,  have  never  ridden 
before,  so  I  hope  they  are  to  have  quiet  animals." 

^^I  have  done  my  best;  and  I  hope  each  fair  equestrian  will 
duly  appreciate  the  anxiety  I  have  felt  upon  the  subject,"  returned 
the  young  fellow,  making  a  cavalierly  bow  to  the  Treeby  girls, 
which  caused  his  mother  to  hit  him  on  the  elbow  with  her  parasol,' 
and  say,  ^^  You  goose  P  ^^  Miss  Treeby  is  to  have  Banter,  Miss 
Maud,  King  Lear,  and  Miss  Catherine,  Red-ridinghood." 

^^And  won't  Katie  look  well  on  Bed-ridinghood,  mamma?'  said 
Lady  Mary,  whose  arm  was  twined  round  iGtte's  waist,  and  Kate's 
round  hers,  after  the  manner  of  young  ladies  who  have  conceived 
a  great  likmg  for  each  other.  **  Come  and  show  yourself,"  she 
continued,  leading  Kate  in  front  of  Lady  Boulder's  chair.  ^^  Isn't 
her  habit  perfect,  Maud  ?  I  showed  her  to  Locock,  and  she  went 
into  raptures.  She  said  she  had  never  made  such  a  successful  fit 
in  her  life  before." 

'^  Is  it  not  curious,  Katie,  that  your  first  mount  should  be  on  a 
horse  called  by  the  same  name  as  one  I  used  to  ride  when  I  was 
about  your  age?  Bed-ridinghood  was  given  me  by  my  father 
when  we  lived  at  the  dear  Clumps,  and  what  a  pet  she  was,"  said 
Mrs.  Treeby,  looking  at  her  daughter  fondly,  but  with  eyes  that 
glistened  a  little  from  the  memories  which  the  sight  called  up. 
How  proud  she  felt  of  E!ate,  standing  there  before  Lady  Boulder's 
chair  with  everybody  looking  at  and  admirinj^  her  I 

And  in  truth  our  Katie  made  a  pretty  picture  that  morning, 
and  one  upon  which  Mr.  Archie  at  any  rate  could  not  gaze  with- 
out a  beating  heart.  She  stood  amidst  the  sunbeams  with  the 
brightness  of  hope  and  youthful  fire  in  her  eyes,  a  rich  flush  on 
her  oheek,  partly  the  result  of  health,  partly  of  the  novel  circum- 
stances in  which  she  was  placed,  a  golden  bar  of  light  resting  upon 
so  much  of  her  brown  hair  as  her  hat  left  exposed — ^her  figitre 
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shown  in  its  perfection  by  the  neat-fitting  habit.  Certainly  ahe 
looked  as  fair  and  royal  a  creature  as  ever  Grod's  sun  shone  upon, 
and  one  to  make  many  a  man  think  within  himself  that  years  of 
waiting  and  wooing  would  seem  nothing,  so  he  might  win  her  in 
the  end.  Something  of  this  kind  may  have  been  passing  throagh 
Lady  Boulder's  mind;  her  glance  was  full  of  admiration,  and  also 
of  fondness,  for  she  could  detect  maidenly  modesty  and  an  honest 
good  heart  beneath  the  beautiful  physical  exterior,  and  these  were 
the  priceless  things  in  her  eyes;  and  she  muttered  to  herself  ^^  Yoa 
lovely  being !"  and  looked  from  Eate  to  her  own  son. 

^^  You  must  take  her  and  the  other  Miss  Treebys  under  your 
especial  charge,  Archie ;  I  shall  hold  you  responsible  if  anything 
happens,  you  know.    I  hope  the  horses  are  to  be  trusted.*' 

^^  Lambs,  my  do^r  mother,  perfect  lambs;  and  we'd  better  start 
at  once  now  everybody's  here, '  said  Archie,  as  Captain  Graham 
and  the  "  poodle '  party — among  whom  Miss  Neeve  was  con- 
spicuous in  a  pea-green  habit  and  a  hat  with  a  grand  pheasant's 
wing — joined  the  group. 

Lady  Boulder  had  herself  wheeled  back  to  the  edge  of  thesteps^ 
so  as  to  be  able  to  get  a  good  view  of  the  party  as  they  mounted 
and  rode  forth.  The  said  mounting  was  a  work  of  some  time, 
and  in  certain  cases  of  some  difficulty,  for  nymy  of  the  equestrians 
were  novices  in  the  art,  and  the  horses  seemea  to  be  all  in  a  con- 
spiracy to  set  at  nought  the  authorities;  so  that  between  pacifying 
tne  animals  and  assisting  unpractised  gentlewomen  into  their 
saddles,  both  grooms  and  gentlemen  had  plenty  on  their  hands. 
And  then  those  turbulent  youngsters,  Ernest,  Philip,  and  Dick, 
each  of  whom  was  perched*  on  his  particular  steed,  which  he  had 
selected  at  the  stableS;^  took  care  to  increase  the  difficulties  of  the 
situation.  They  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  solicitations  to  dismount 
and  make  room  for  their  betters;  they  used  the  licence  of  their 
years  unsparingly,  and  chaffed  everybody  all  round,  being  greatly 
encouraged  thereto  by  Aggie  and  Nelly,  who  stood  by  and  ap- 
plauded to  the  echo;  they  poked,  ana  tickled,  and  laid  about 
them  right  and  left  with  long  willow  switches  till  they  had  set 
every  horse  on  the  ground  waltzing  to  a  lively  accompaniment  of 
snorts  and  squeaks ;  while  Master  Dick,  by  way  of  giving  the 
finishing  stroke  to  the  business,  rose  in  his  stirrup-leathers  on  the 
back  of  Archie's  tall  horse,  Hawk-eye,  and,  flourishing  his  mimic 
whip,  smote  sore  on  the  top  of  the  stud-groom's  head — a  painful 
example  of  juvenile  ingratitude,  if  we  consider  that  it  was  to  this 
man  the  urchin  owed  his  exalted  position. 

No  wonder  that  Lady  Boulder  exclaimed,  apprehenavely,  to 
Mrs.  Treeby, 

^^  However  will  they  get  off?    Do  look  {it  those  wicked  boys. 
The  horses  will  never  stand  quiet  in  all  that  uproar^  you  know.** 
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Mrs.  Treeby  replied,  still  more  apprehensively, 

'^  I  fear  some  one  will  be  hurt."        «» 

Indeed,  the  scene  might  have  looked  serious  if  it  had  not  been 
for  its  comic  side;  but  it  had  a  comic  side,  and  such  is  the  odd 
perversity  of  people's  minds  that  when  the  ridiculous  element  is 
introduced  the  serious  is  speedily  neutralised.  Thus  it  was  rather 
serious  to  see  Ranter,  when  Emily  Treeby  tried  to  mount  him, 
side  away  on  to  Hawk-eye's  quarters,  and  then  throw  his  heels 
within  an  inch  of  a  groom's  nose,  but  it  was  comical  to  see  Miss 
Emily  hanging  on  desperately  to  the  pommel  and  hopping  after 
the  beast  with  one  foot  in  Archie's  hand ;  it  was  no  laughing 
matter  to  see  King  Lear  rub  noses  in  a  stately  manner  with  Bed- 
ridinghood,  and  then  to  see  the  two  suddenly  suspend  amenities, 
throw  back  their  ears,  squeak  spitefully,  and  tunung  tail  to  tail, 
lash  out  viciously  at  each  other;  but  it  was  certainly  laughable  to 
behold  ^Waulting  Ambition"  in  the  person  of  Miss  Neeve,  assisted 
by  Captain  Graham,  ^^  o'erleap  her  saddle,  and  fall  on  the  other^' 
side,  but  for  the  timely  interposition  of  the  captain's  arm,  and 
the  captain's  poodle,  the  latter  of  which,  seeing  the  lady's  habit 
disappearing,  made  a  dart  at  it,  and  hung  on  with  so  much  zeal 
that  he  seemed  likely  to  end  by  disappeanng  himself.  In  spite  of 
Mrs.  Treeby's  apprehensions,  however,  no  mishap  of  any  sort 
occurred;  every tning  seemed  to  right  itself  somehow  or  other, 
until  at  last  there  was  nothing  left  either  to  be  grave  or  merry 
about;  mamma's  authority  brought  the  boys  to  order;  everybody 
managed  to  get  their  right  horse  and  to  get  safely  on  its  back ; 
the  grooms  stood  out  of  the  way,  and  the  whole  cavalcade  trotted 
off  aown  the  broad  walk  under  the  naked  chesnuts,  Kate  looking 
back  and  waving  her  riding-*whip  to  Mrs.  Treeby,  who,  with  Lady 
Boulder  and  Lady  Quaque  watched  the  party  till  they  became 
muddled  and  vsLSue  in  the  vanishinir  point  of  the  perspective. 

» How  pretty  your  daughter  E^te  looked,  l£.  "Leby,  and 
how  well  she  sat,"  remarked  Lady  Quaque.  ^^  You  say  it  is  the 
first  time  she  has  ever  been  on  horseback.  I  think  she  must  have 
been  paying  a  visit  to  the  nursery,  and  taking  a  lesson  on  Dick's 
rocking-horse." 

'^  She's  a  very  sweet  creature,"  said  Lady  Boulder,  slowly ;  and 
she  looked  as  she  spoke  in  a  peculiar  way  at  Mrs.  Treeby,  who 
was  bending  over  a  vase  in  which  some  precocious  snowdrops  had 
begun  to  show  their  heads;  and  I  wonder  what  curious  thoughts 
were  passing  through  her  ladyship's  mind  at  that  moment? 

Kate,  indeed,  was  enthroned  in  all  hearts,  and  had  won  golden 
opinions  from  both  sexes.  The  gentlemen  liked  her  because  of 
her  freshness,  her  naivety  her  high  spirits;  the  ladies  because  of 
her  modesty,  her  good-nature,  her  unselfishness.  Lady  Mary  had 
fancied  her  from  the  first  moment  she  saw  her,  and  being  of  a 
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generous,  impulsive  nature,  hAd  immediately  struck  up  a  friend- 
snip  with  her.     As  for  the  children,  they  adored  her ;  the  girls 
voted  her  everything  that  was  nice,  the  boys  pronounced  her  a 
oncKa 

"Ah,  but  I  admire  Mrs.  Treeb/s  second  daughter,  too,  very 
much,  Eleanor,"  said  Lady  Boulder,  after  a  short  pause.  ^  Her 
tall  figure  shows  particularly  well  on  horseback,  for  she  holds  hei^ 
self  so  straight,  and  there'  is  such  a  distingu6  air  about  her.  She 
is  handsomer  than  her  sister."  * 

"  I  think  she  is,"  replied  Lady  Quaque.  *'I  admire  that  deli- 
cate haughty  cast  of  feature.  She  wants  Miss  Catherine's  sweet- 
ness of  expression,  though.  There  is  my  husband  beckoning  to 
me;  tiresome  man,  I  wonder  what  he  wants." 

"  Suppose  we  go  into  the  park  for  a  little,"  said  Lady  Boulder, 
as  Lady  Quaque  walked  away;  "  that  is  to  say,  if  you  are  inclined 
for  a  walk.  I  will  have  my  chair  lifted  down  the  steps,  and  send 
for  Jordan  to  pull  me,  and  we  can  go  to  what  the  boys  call 
*  Bogie's  Castle,'  which  I  do  not  think  you  have  seen  yet." 

Mrs.  Treeby  would  be  only  too  happy ;  it  was  just  the  sort  of 
day  for  a  walk,  so  beautifully  mild  and  cheerful;  and,  accordingly. 
Lady  Boulder  despatched  Aggie  to  the  house  for  Bellamy,  who,  with 
Johnstone,  came  and  assisted  her  ladyship. out  of  her  wheel-chidr 
into  an  arm-chair,  which  they  brought  with  them,  and  then  lifted 
the  wheel-chair  down  the  steps  on  to  the  walk,  and  then  carried 
her  ladyship  between  them  very  care&lly,  and  put  her  back  into 
it;  and  having  accomplished  all  this  satisfactorily,  returned  to  the 
house,  Bellamy  expressing  the  hope  before  he  went  that  her  lady- 
ship was  quite  comfortable ;  to  which  her  ladyship  made  response, 

^^  Yes,  I  thank  you,  Bellamy;  tell  Jordan,  will  you,  to  oe  as 
quick  as  possible." 

^^  To  recur  to  your  daughter  Maud,"  said  Lady  Boulder,  when 
she  and  Mrs.  Treeby  had  got  under  way;  '^I  can't  help  bebg 
struck  by  her  strong  likeness  to  the  picture  of  Lord  Bk>ulder*6 
ancestor.  Lady  Mildred  Tamiclifie  in  the  library.  I  don't  know 
whether  you  have  ever  noticed  it?' 

"  I  think  I  have,"  replied  Mrs.  Treeby ;  "  and  I  remember  the 
first  time  I  saw  it  there  was  something  in  the  face  which  reminded 
me  of  Maud.  It  hangs  over  the  large  picture  of  Lord  Vincent 
Woodstock  with  the  greyhound,  does  it  not?" 

^<  Yes,  that  is  the  picture,  and  I  think  it  is  like  Maud  both  in 
feature  and  expression;  there  is  a  slight  look  of  melancholy  in 
both  faces.  I  sometimes  look  at  Maud,  Mrs.  Treeby,  and  thiu  to 
myself  she  is  not  quite  happy;  that  there  must  be  something 
troubling  her.  Is  there  anything,  do  you  think?  I  hope  yea 
don't  mmd  me  asking  the  question?" 

Lady  Bouldei^s  whole  bearing  was  such,  and  her  way  of  pnttiiig 
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(]^ue8tions  of  the  kind,  was  such,  that  no  one  could  deem  her  inqui- 
sitive or  impertinent,  and  Mrs.  Treeby*8  reply  was  very  hearty. 

^'Mind?  Most  certainly  not.  I  wish,  dfear  Lady  Boulder,  I 
could  thank  you  enough  for  the  interest  and  sympathy  you  have 
evinced  towards  me  and  all  my  family  ever  since  we  came  here.  I 
have  remarked  that  melancholy  Iook  you  speak  of,  the  more  so 
because  it  is  only  within  the  last  three  weeks  that  it  has  come,  and 
I  have  implored  her  to  tell  me  if  anything  particular  has  occurred 
to  distress  her;  but  she  always  denies  (almost  indignantly)  that 
there  is  anything  the  matter  with  her,  and  tells  me  my  head  is 
full  of  ridiculous  fancies.  Her  disposition,  you  know,  is  peculiar, 
and  it  has  been  a  ^at  grief  to  me  that  she  should  do  herself  so 
much  injustice  bv  her  extreme  reserve,  knowing  as  I  do  how  much 
there  is  both  of  heart  and  talent  hidden  beneatn  it.  I  think  when 
her  health  gets  stronger,  she  will  become  more  buoyant  and 
demonstrative.'^ 

''And  the  effect  of  society  will  be  a  good  one,  depend  upon  it," 
said  Lady  Boulder.  ''  To  the  right,  Jordan,  and  then  round  by 
the  north  end  of  the  lake.  A  girl  of  her  temperament  and  with 
her  abilities  is  always  the  better  for  being  brought  into  contact 
with  a  number  of  people;  she  then  gets  incentive  and  opportunity 
to  expand  what  is  m  her;  don't  you  agree  with  me?" 

''I  do;  and  it  is  the  very  thing  I  have  always  wished  for  her. 
We  see,  as  I  think  I  told  you,  almost  no  society  at  home  besides 
ourselves." 

Which  observation  of  Mrs.  Treeb/s  led  from  less  to  mor^  to  her 
iving  Lady  Boulder  a  sketch  of  her  life  since  she  and  her  husband 
ad  fixed  their  abode  at  Marsh  ward — taking,  of  course,  special  care 
during  the  narrative  to  keep  the  ugly  figure  of  the  family  skeleton 
as  much  as  possible  in  the  background — which  occupied  the  rest  of 
the  way  to  ''Bogies'  Castle"  and  the  greater  part  of  the  time  spent 
at  that  weird  spot.  Lady  Boulder  had  taken  a  strong  liking  to 
Mrs.  Treeby,  which  was  rapidly  growing  into  fondness.  She  had 
been  prepossessed  in  her  favour  bv  what  she  had  heard  indirectly 
through  the  Reefers ;  and  when  she  beheld  the  little  ladj  herself, 
so  faitnful  a  wife  under  circumstances  which  were  pecuharly  test- 
ing to  conjugal  fidelity,  so  proud  and  devoted  a  motner,so  humble 
and  sincere  a  Christian,  so  perfect  a  lady,  that  instinctive  sympathy 
of  hers  with  whatever  savoured  of  moral  loveliness  and  true  breeding, 
that  nobility  and  generosity  of  character  which  could  appreciate 
and  give  full  recognition  to  loftier  degrees  of  excellence  than  any 
to  which  she  herself  had  ever  attained  <»  had  even  imagined,  drew 
her  to  her  gentle  guest  in  a  feeling  not  of  respectful  courtesy  only, 
but  of  warm  friendship.  She  did  not  need  to  be  told  what  Mrs. 
Treeby  had  suffered;  she  could  imagine  it  all ;  and  she  saw  in  that 
patient,  chastened  spirit,  over  whom  an  exquisite  halo  of  celestial 
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purity  seemed  ever  to  be  hovering,  a  being  who  had  bnffetted 
waves  of  circumstance  with  which  she  had  never  been  called  to 
struggle,  in  the  strength  of  a  power  whose  vitality  she  could  per- 
ceive and  admire,  but  not  understand.  Lady  Boulder^s  relimon  at 
present  might  be  called  a  religion  of  conjoined  ethics  and  sstnetics; 
it  was  the  beautiful  appanage  of  a  nature  that  nourished  high  ideals 
of  moralsy  that  liked  looking  up  at  anything  above  itself,  that  had 
inherent  irrepressible  sympathies  with  ^'  whatsoever  was  pure,  and 
honest,  and  lovely,  and  ofgbod  report,^  that  could  not  help  falling 
down  in  worship  before  the  spiritually  graceful  and  tender.  She 
wanted  the  knowledge  of  what  religion  must  be  if  it  is  to  be  a 
recognisable  living  energy,  and  not  merely  a  vague  impalpable 
shadow;  that  it  cannot  remain  an  appanage,  however  beautiful 
and  attractive,  of  an  entity  of  moral  persuasions  and  tendencies 
and  SBSthetic  susceptibilities,  but  that  it  must  itself  become  the  con- 
scious soul  of  that  entity,  the  dominant  and  eternal  controller  of  its 
functions,  subordinating  every  other  development  to  its  own 
primanr  and  supreme  claim.  But  to  acquire  this  knowledge  some 
powerful  agency  is  generally  required  to  be  brought  to  b^r  upon 
the  mind  which  can  impart  the  consciousness  of  absolute  depend- 
ence, and  create  the  craving  for  a  support  never  before  appreciated, 
and  of  such  an  agency  Lady  Boulder  had  as  yet  had  no  ex- 
perience. 

Since  the  Treeby's  arrival  there  had  been  numerous  changes 
among  the  guests  at  Ashleigh  Manor;  there  had  been  a  succession 
of  exits  and  entrances.  Lord  Dillie  had  departed  for  London  to 
attend  at  cabinet  councils  and  assist  his  colleagues  in  providing  for 
the  great  Opposition  onslaught,  which  was  expected  in  the  ensaing 
session;  Mr.  Rucklebed  and  C!olonol  Rickarby  had  made  their 
exits,  the  former  to  his  house  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kendle- 
thorpe,  not  more  than  twelve  miles  off,  the  latter  to  some  of  his 
^^ friends,"  whose  whereabouts  seemed  somewhat  obscure;  Mr. 
Lionel  Sprott  and  family  had  returned  to  London;  the  only  ones 
that  remained  of  the  Christmas  party  were  the  Quaques  and  their 
children.  Miss  Neev&  and  Miss  Buzbane.  The  absentees'  empt^ 
bedrooms  had  been  duly  fiUed  up  by  new  arrivals,  and  many  bea> 
rooms  besides,  which  had  been  untenanted,  were  now  occupied. 
And  where  was  Noel  Manners? 
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Local  poetry  was  considered  in  time  past  to  possess  consider- 
able attraction,  though  it  may  be  justly  a  question  whether  the 
attraction  extended  to  scenery  beyond  the  habitual  observation  of 
the  civic  multitude  attracted  by  known  objects  under  a  renewed 
aspect.  That  formerly  a  strong  sympathy  was  "created  by  such 
works  there  is  no  doubt ;  but  there  was  then  a  connexion  or  tie 
between  the  country  and  the  inhabitant  of  the  towns,  which  has 
been  continually  weakening  as  artificial  life  has  led  the  latter  astray 
from  nature.  Hence  too  it  is  that  the  interest  formerly  felt  in  country 
life  and  its  simple  truths  has  become  so  greatly  lessened.  Deti- 
ham's  "Coopers  Hill,"  Pope's  "Windsor  Forest,"  and  similar 
poems,  were  successful  in  no  small  degree  from  the  greater  regard 
which  was  formerly  felt  for  rural  scenes  and  objects — perhaps,  in 
some  cases,  more  when  in  proximity  to  the  metropolis.  The 
fashion  of  the  day  causes  the  citizen  to  see  and  to  admire— or 
afiect  to  admire — them,  when  he  regarded  little  in  common  with 
his  fellows  the  real  merit  of  the  rural  images  before  him,  any  more 
than  the  mellifluous  verse  which  was  so  celebrated,  and  bore,  and 
will  continue  to  bear,  such  scenes,  majestically  colouring  the  stream 
of  time.  It  is  become  a  different  task  at  present  to  invest  with 
attraction  and  effectively,  objects  however  simple,  beautiful,  and 
elevated  they  may  be,  in  proportion  as  they  may  be  thus  charac- 
terised. All  is  now  artifice  or  affectation.  Excitement,  exagge- 
ration, and  novelty  supersede  taste  in  its  purity,  however  elevated 
in  sentiment  and  worthy  in  moral  effect,  whether  in  relation  to  art 
or  literature,  for  in  both  the  elevated  mind  is  as  lamentably  de- 
ficient as  in  a  pure  taste.  The  present  work,  therefore,  as  far  as 
relates  to  the  incidents  upon  which  it  is  founded,  labours  under 
disadvantages  more  likely  to  stand  in  its  way  than  formerly,  as  far 
as  the  subject  is  concerned.  It  has  the  disadvantage,  too,  of  a 
want  of  condensation,  but  there  is  all  through  the  volume  a  pure 
and  strong  poetical  spirit,  though  the  pruning-knife  would  not  be 
amis^  here  and  there,  to  invigorate  the  verse  and  add  force  to 
the  pictures  presented.  These  bear  rather  too  great  a  semblance  to 
each  other.  The  author^s  imagination  overflows,  and  he  is  pro- 
digal of  his  imagery  beyond  uie  power  of  restraint.  It  hurries 
him  "  into  fresh  scenes  and  pastures  new,"  before  he  has  finished 
off  those  which  preceded  to  their  fulness.  He  seems  in  haste  to 
travel  to  the  end  of  his  labour,  and  to  present  new  images  in  place 

*  Sibyl  of  Comwall,  a  Foetioal  Tale ;  the  Land's  End :  St.  Michael's  Mount, 
and  other  Poems.    By  Nicholas  MiohdL    Chapman  and  Hall. 
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of  completing  his  work  as  he  proceeds.  With  less  afflaence  of 
imagery  and  language,  and  more  regard  to  condensation,  he  would 
be  still  more  efiective,  for  that  he  is  effective  cannot  be  denied. 
His  volume  is  a  delineation  in  vetse  of  scenes  in  his  native  county, 
which  affords  him  ample  materialsL  but  he  seems  not  to  be  aware 
how  much  condensation  is  requirea  to  produce  high  efiecU  As  in 
mechanics  so  in  the  poetic  art,  we  must  accumulate  strength  bj 
avoiding  elongation.  In  managing  his  similes  and  avoiding  the 
bathos,  too,  it  is  needful  to  be  on  the  guard*  We  would  fain  be 
faithful,  since  tcf  the  merit  of  the  writer  of  such  a  work  as  the  pre* 
sent  it  is  due  to  explain  lucidly  what  we  think,  equally  in  justice 
to  him  and  to  ourselves. 

The  volume  commences  with  an  AddreaB  to  romantic  Cornwall, 
descriptive  of  particular  scenes,  and  recalling,  in  some  d^ree, 
Drayton^s  Polyolbion.  His  reference  to  his  county,  and  his  union 
of  Davy  and  Opie,  however,  seem  to  imply  a  forgetfulness  of  the 
higher  characters  his  far-famed  county  has  produced.  Davr^  it  is 
true,  is  immortal  in  science,  but  Opie  is  nearly  forgotten  already, 
while  a  list  of  high  names,  by  no  means  of  small  note,  honour  the 
locality.  Opie's  history  as  an  artist  was  more  singular  than  his 
abilities  were  lofty.  There  is  a  list  of  Cornish  worthies  extant 
sufficient  for  any  degree  of  praise,  and  some  of  them  of  the  very 
olden  time,  right  worthy,  in  the  church,  in  navigation,  and  in 
deeds  of  arms — ^but  not  to  be  hypercritical— the  story  of  Sibyl  of 
Cornwall  is  full  of  the  true  poetical  spirit,  almost  unbridled.  Our 
pages  have  borne  evidence  again  and  again  to  the  poetical  poweis 
of  Mr.  Michell.  The  author,  apparently  unawake  to  criticism, 
commences  his  tale  with  a  stanza  which  we  wish  he  had  omitted 
in  order  to  commence  with  the  second.  This  last  is  full  of  an 
aspiring  and  truly  poetical  spirit.  The  passage  is  descriptive  of 
sunset,  and  very  beautiful  as  a  portrait  of  that  soothingMsoo, 
when  the  spirit  seems  to  enfold  itself  in  a  holy  calmness.  We  must 
copy  it,  for  the  poem  opens  thus  artistically  with  a  desciiption  of 
the  close  of  day: 

The  stream  forgets  its  blaeness :  crimson  glowing. 
The  trees,  late  green,  in  woods  of  saffiron  shine. 

Each  little  gadding  rill  in  blushes  flowing. 
As  if  by  maffic  tamed  to  tubj  wine : 

The  cairn,  the  brake,  each  flower  that  scents  the  waj« 

All  catoh  the  tints  flung  back  by  dreamy  dav^ 

Awhile  on  nature,  dropp'd  from  bumish'd  skies, 

A  gorgeous  robe,  halTnre,  half  colour  lies. 

There  is  here  the  true  spirit  of  poetry,  the  hue,  and  fortn,  and 
handicraft  of  the  art,  but  the  stansa  preceding  savours  of  that  exu- 
berance of  fan^  which  so  often  exceeds  due  bounds  when  adveir 
tured  upon*    There  is  in  it^  too^  the  example  of  a  oo&oetto  which 
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we  would  fain  8oe  changed.  It  approaches  the  bathos  too  closely, 
and  shows  how  needful  it  is  to  briale  the  wayward  fancy  at  times. 
We  may,  in  the  way  of  metaphor,  take  certain  liberties  in  imagery, 
and  may  compare  the  tint  of  the  heavens  at  sunset  to  the  rich  hue 
of  the  rose,  but  we  cannot  liken  the  vast  heaven  to  the  flower,  and 
denominate  it  such,  without  being  obliged  to  admit  that  we  have 
fallen  into  the  track  of  that  imag;ery  which  Swift  and  Pope  have 
charged  upon  some  writers  of  their  time.  It  is  too  much  like  the 
poet  Longfellow,  whom  the  booksellers'  art  has  speculated  into 
the  first  poet  of  the  present  age,  and  whose  metaphor  of  the  setting 
sun  in  its  glory  as  a  *^  burning  cinder,"  is  a  true  specimen  of  th^ 
bathos,  or  act  of  sinking  in  poetry.  Mr.  Michel!  is  above  such 
similes.  All  through  this  volume  we  have  an  exuberance  of 
fancy,  it  is  true,  which  a  little  curbing  might  improve,  but  we  are 
continually  reminded  that  the  author,  full  of  genius,  like  one  with 
a  testing  instrument  in  his  hand,  is  still  unaware  of  the  necessity 
for  its  use,  though  he  has  the  ability  requisite  for  the  purpose. 
There  is  as  ever  a  necessity  for  care  in  this  respect  with  the  best 
writers  on  local  scenes,  as  much  indeed  as  there  is  in  any  pther 
department  of  poetical  composition.  We  would  fain  be  honest  in 
our  opinion,  and  while  pointing  out  what  We  think  is  not  advan- 
tageous to  the  character  of  sucn  a  work  of  genius,  desire  by  no 
means  to  damp  the  ardour  of  a  man  of  generous  aspirations  in  his 
poetical  efforts,  evidently  a  genuine  lover  of  that  glorious  emana* 
tion  from  on  high  which  rendered  immortal  the  shores  of  the 
river  of  Babylon,  the  Cephisus,  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  and  the 
Thames. 

Here,  all  nature  calm,  a  mansion  is  described  standing  near  the 
sea,  and  pleasantly  delineated  it  is  with  the  scenery  around,  but 
perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  if  more  condensed  in  descrip- 
tion. Thus  opening  with  a  picture  of  evening,  we  are  again 
reminded  of  it  in  the  seventh  stanza,  which  was  not  necessary. 
In  a  rustic  arbour,  a  second  Calypso's  grot,  is  seated  the  heroine 
of  the  tale,  het  name  Sibyl.  We  have  a  love  for  those  dreamy 
imaginings  and  odd  names.  Her  portrait  would  perhaps  better 
display  the  author^s  power  of  description  by  a  quotation  than  an 
attempt  to  delineate  it  here,  but  it  consists  of  nine  stanzas,  which 
would  occupy  too  much  space  to  ^uote  in  fUll.  The  writer^s  style 
regarding  it  may  be  judged  by  this  quotation : 

She  leaned  upon  her  hand ;  before  her  lay 

An  open  book ;  but  those  deep  miisefm  eyes 
From  tbe  late  thrallinff  page  were  tamed  away, 

And  through  the  arbour's  entrance  sought  the  skies. 
A  something  calms  the  spirit,  holy,  blest, 
That  all  have  felt  when  watching  the  red  west; 
The  clouds  of  glory  lift  the  soul  that  seems 
Nearer  to  heayen,  and  borne  away  in  dreams. 
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There  is  in  the  above  stanza  a  use  of  words  hardly  jostifiabley  in 
'^  museful"  and  ^^  thralling."  Our  language  is  a  copious  one;  but 
let  that  pass.    The  lady  is  thus  delineated: 

Sibyl  was  gazing  motionless  and  hnshed. 

Her  bosom,  heaving  gently  as  in  sleep. 
Told  only  that  she  breathed ;  upon  her  rushed 

A  current  of  old  memories,  strong  and  deep : 
As  her  eyes  followed  slow  the  floating  mass 
Of  cloudy  splendour,  fieaicy  seemed  to  pass 
Along  those  opal  battlements,  and  rise 
•         Step  after  step,  to  God's  bright  paradise. 

Not  common  was  her  beauty,  in  warm  Spain 
.  Or  Southern  Italy,  or  those  bright  isles 
Where  marble  cliffs  gleam  o'er  the  iBgean  mam. 

Fair  beings,  like  that  maid,  may  sh«i  their  smiles ; 
A  sorcery  dwelleth  in  such  forms,  to  sway 
AU  who  may  gaze—hearts  struggle,  yet  obey, 
Creatures,  once  seen,  wlmte'er  the  strong  endeaTonr, 
They  haunt  men's  souls,  and  memory's  world  for  ever. 

We  can  hardly  tolerate  the  phrase  of  ^^shed  thair  smiles;"  it  is  not 
inexpressive,  but  it  is  gauche. 

This  fair  lady,  the  heroine  of  the  tale,  is  still  more  elaborately 
delineated  in  the  sequel  in  regard  to  person,  with  every  accessory 
ivhich  can  be  called  in  for  the  purpose  by  a  fresh  and  vivid 
poetical  fancr^  still  in  a  reverie  imagining  a  distant  scene— a 
scene  in  Inma,  where,  in  fitful  fancy,  she  sees  one  dear  to  hei. 
There  is,  perhaps,  too  much  of  description  without  stirring  events 
in  the  writer's  pages,  but  all  is  pleasing  and  graceful.  Are  we  to 
be  for  ever  tempted  with  scenes  of  violent  action  I  The  heroine 
in  sweetness  and  elegance  harmonises  vrith  that  scenery,  on  wEich 
the  writer  seems  pleased  to  dwell,  and  which  he  must  r^ard  with 
a  poet's  pleasure  to  delineate  so  minutely  and  faithfully  in  its 
pnncipal  features.  It  shows  purity  of  spirit  and  real  auction  for 
the  beautiful.  The  want  of  action,  it  is  neccflsary  the  reader  should 
remember,  is  not  to  be  looked  for  in  pictures  of  still  life*  The 
cottage,  the  aged,  the  homely,  then  the  heroine  Sibyl  by  the  bed  of 
sickness,  all  are  scenes  of  tranquil  country  life  well  described*  We 
say  well,  for  they  are  so  described  in  a  sufficient  d^ree  to  show 
they  were  felt  by  their  author  in  the  painting,  and  that  others 
must  feel  them  too.  Sibyl  pursuing  her  way  home  on  one  occa- 
sion, the  author  gives  a  very  faithful  description  of  a  G>muh 
scene  near  the  vrild  sea  shore ;  and,  indeed,  the  poem  all  through 
speaks  of  sensibility  to  the  grandeur  of  the  shores  of  his  native 
county,  for  really  grand  the^  are.  The  heroine  has  an  unwdoome 
lover,  who  holds  her  &ther  m  his  power,  and  is  determined  to  wed 
SibyL  The  father,  who  struggles  with  his  pontion,  at  first  deter* 
mines  to  meet  the  worst,  and  then  retracts,  but  at  last  oonseats. 
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Thus  the  poem  proceeds.  Tresilliany  a  lover  of  Sibyl,  appears  on 
the  scene,  but  it  is  only  to  part,  antil  the  end  is  brought  about 
under  a  better  aspect  than  was  anticipated.  There  are  episodes 
introduced  by  the  author,  which  seem  foreign  to  the  purpose,  or 
perhaps  he  introduced  them  lo  aid  in  effect,  that  relative  to  Egypt- 
appearing  somewhat  out  of  place.  On  the  whole,  there  are  no 
less  than  fifteen  cantos,  if  they  may  be  so  called;  brief,  it  is  true; 
and,  with  some  trivial  irregularities  in  authorship,  exhibiting  much 
poetical  genius,  and  a  strong  degree  of  local  attachment,  pure 
feeling,  and,  as  well,  considerable  power  over  the  language.  As 
before  remarked,  there  is  too  much  natural  description  in  place  of 
concentrated  human  action — we  mean  too  much  for  the  insen- 
sibility of  the  time  to  justness  of  feeling  and  pure  nature,  though 
the  descriptions  show  not  only  fidelity  to  nature,  but  an  affection 
for  its  aspects  and  a  knowledge  of  them,  both  rare  in  the  present 
day,  which  is  not  the  author's  fault. 

Of  the  other  poems,  the  Land's  End,  the  theme  of  many  a 
poetical  description  even  before  an  immortal  pen  wrote. 

Where  the  great  vision  of  the  gnarded  mount 
Looks  'tward  Namanco's  and  Bayona's  bold  I 

to  the  humbler  praises  of  the  modern  muse.    The  Land's  End 
styled,  too,  and  long  styled : 

Bolerium,  seat  of  storms. 

The  one  a  scene  of  poetic  and  religious  celebrity,  on  the  summit 
of  which,  arrayed  in  celestial  glory,  sat  the  archangel,  Michael, 
and  a  grander  seat  this  island  could  scarcely  afford ;  the  other  a 
wonderful  scene  of  sublimity.  Each  has  an  offering  in  the  present 
volume,  from  which  we  have  not  space  to  quote  satisfactorily. 
The  "  Seasons  of  Youth,"  the  *•  Evening  of  Life,"  the  "  Dream 
of  a  London  Seamstress,*'  which  last  recals  Hood's  verses  on 
a  similar  subject ;  "  Woman's  Love,"  hymn  to  the  "  Rising  Sun," 
and  a  number  of  shorter  pieces ;  these  complete  a  volume  which 
exhibits — albeit  the  writer  may  not  have  studied  the  **  ungentle 
art  of  criticism" — a  strong  affection  for  the  muse  and  equal  power 
of  execution. 

The  advantage  to  one  so  well  able  to  display  his  poetical  talents 
of  a  close  study  of  our  better  and  older  poets,  wnose  fame  has 
become  fixed,  must  be  obvious  to  himself,  and  we  recommend  it. 
The  great  models  for  such  studies  are  now  become  of  the  past,  and 
fixed  for  ever.  The  present  writer,  with  a  fertile  fancy  and  quick 
imagination,  with  a  love  of  the  muse  evidently  for  her  own  sake, 
with  strong  evidence  of  purity  of  morals  amid  his  faithfulness  of 
description,  and  in  the  honest  desire  of  notoriety,  cannot  do  better 
than  keep  himself  under  the  best  of  guides  by  studying  those 
models^  and  avoiding  tlie  flaunting  fashions  and  capricious  opinions 
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of  those  ephemeral  schools  which  at  present  aaiuine  so  nraoh  with 
so  litde  01  honest  merit — a  merit  very  easily  tested.  The  anthoir 
will  not  imagine  that  the  assumption  of  the  day  will  be  any  guide 
to  himself)  for  he  is  evidently  above  that  feeling  or  desire. 
Nature,  it  appears,  has  been  his  teacher,  and  she  ruely  foraakea 
those  who  trust  to  her. 

The  tomes  of  rhyme  and  no  rhyme,  of  vague  verse  ran  mad, 
and  of  prose  assuming  to  be  poetry,  are  peculiarities  of  the  pasmng 
hour.    Condensation  and  passion,  sensibility  of  feeling,  and  an 
enlarged  measure  of  knowledge,  can  only  qualify  that  man  for  a 
poet  whose  ambition  it  is  to  become,  on  that  account,  in  his  works, 
a  legacy  to  future  generations.    The  present  virtue  of  this  writei^s 
poetry  shows  no  slight  insight  into  nature,  and  no  inconsiderable 
Knowledge  of  her  workings  in  the  human  mind.    It  shows  that 
regard  for  the  upright  and  the  beautiful  in  the  social  body,  which 
pleads  highly  and  well  for  the  power  and  feeling  of  the  good  and 
noly,  socially  speaking.     Here  we  take  leave  of  an  author  whose 
mind  and  undoubted  genius  justify   the  expectation,  that  the 
future  will  enable  him  to  produce  something  yet  more  worthy  of 
the  ^^  Rocky  Land  of  Strangers"— K)f  the  land  renowned  from  him 
of  whom  all  Europe  once  rang  from  side  to  side — the  chief  of  the 
Seven  Champions,  who,  with  his  companions  of  the  Round  Table, 
are  so  mingled  up  in  the  chant  of  ^^  nerce  war  and  faithful  love.'* 
Mr.  Michell  was  right  to  select  his  themes  from  those  romantic 
shores,  endeared  to  him  as  the  land  of  his  nativity;  and  had  his 
poems  no  merit  but  that,  they  would  derive  from  it  some  d^ree 
of  note,  for  there  is  virtue  in  names,  as  has  long  been  said.     Had 
the  author,  then,  no  merit  but  this,  it  would  redound   to  his 
honour  in  a  day  when  low  ideas  and  grovelling  pursuits  lead  so 
many  to  paint  the  great  world  unwor&ly  by  the  mean  in  th^r 
aspirations.     He  is  not  wanting  in  the  selection  of  worthy  themes, 
and  in  the  carrving  them  out    Too  few  feel  pleasure  in  con- 
templating the  gist,  or  are  elevated  enough  in  mind  to  enjoy,  as 
a  part  of  their  amusement  or  contemplation  during  an  idle  hour, 
those  delicious  dreams  and  fancies  which  flit  ''in  light  viaoos 
round  the  poet's  head,"  when  they  are  unaffected  and  truthful  to 
nature. 

Here  we  must  take  leave  of  the  author  and  of  Sibyl"  until  some 
fresh  effort  of  his  pen  at  a  future  time  again  bid  us  return  ^  to 
some  new  flight  of  fancy"  spread  out  by  him  before  us,  ''one 
and  all,"  to  quote  his  county  motto,  though  we  hardly  need  to 
repeat  here  how  often  our  pages  have  been  indebted  to  the  off- 
spring of  his  vivid  imagination. 
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Bt  her  own  account,  and  on  her  ipse  dixit  as  a  veracious 
historian— the  dignity  of  history  being  above  feminine  foibles  on 
the  score  of  age — ^Anna  Comnena  was  bom  on  the  first  day  of 
December,  Anno  Domini  1083.  At  thirteen — ^while  the  first 
Crusaders  were  all  astir — she  was,  in  Gibbon's  phrase  ^^  nubile/' 
and  perhaps  married  to  the  younger  Nicephorus  BryenniuSy  whom 
she  fondly  styles  her  own  Csesar  —  rhv  ifthv  Kdiaapica.  ^^  Some 
modems  have  imagined  that  her  enmity  to  Bohemond  was  the  fruit 
of  disappointed  love."'*'  So  writes — ^italicizing  the  sheer  imagina- 
tion of  the  mare's-nest  modems — the  historian  of  the  Roman 
Empire  in  its  decline  and  fall,  in  whose  history  the  reign  of 
Alexius  Oomnenus,  as  narrated  by  his  august  (laughter  in  the 
'^  Alexiad/'  occupies  a  prominent  place.  Of  the  '^  Alexiad'*  itself, 
and  of  its  enthusiastic  authoress,  Mr.  Oibbon  remarks,  in  one 
place,  that  Anna's  ^'partial"  accounts  of  the  transactions  of  Con- 
stantinople and  Nice  may  be  opposed  to  the  partiality  of  the 
Latins;  but  that  in  their  subsequent  exploits  she  is  brief  and 
ignorant.  In  another,  he  incidentally  observes  that  the  general 
knowledge  of  the  age  may  be  deduced  from  the  example  of  ^^  two 
leamed  females,"  the  Empress  Eudocia  and  the  Princess  Anna 
Comnena  (poor  empress,  and  poor  princess,  to  be  called  *^  females" 
by  a  classical  histonan  H — who,  meaning  the  two  ^^  females"  afore- 
said, ''cultivated  in  tne  purple,  ihe  arts  of  rhetoric  and  philo- 
sophy." He  allows  that  Anna  may  boast  of  her  Greek  style ;  and 
that  Zonaras,  her  contemporary,  but  not  her  flatterer,  may  ascribe  to 
her  with  tmth  an  almost  Attic  turn  of  speech.  From  her  preface 
to  the  '^  Alexiad,"  with  Ducange's  notes,  it  is  also  made  apparent 
that  the  princess  was  conversant  with  the  artful  dialogues  of 
Plato;  ana  had  studied  the  rwrfHueriu  or  qwidrivium  of  astrology, 
geometry,  arithmetic,  and  musicf    Olorious  John  has  told  us  that 

Two  of  a  house  few  ages  can  afford^ 
One  to  perform,  another  to  record  \X 

a  couplet  which,  could  it  have  been  ante-dated  by  some  six  cen- 
turies, Anna  would  have  appropriated  as  pertaining  in  its  signifi- 
cance, by  quite  particular  applicability  or  private  interpretation,  to 
her  empurpled  Sire  and  her  bom-in-the-purple  Self.  Both  Alexius 
and  Anna  have  been  popularised  to  light  readers  by  the  failing 


*  Gibbon,  Eoman  Empire,  oh.  Iviii.,  notes.  j-  Ibid.,  oh.  liii. 
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pen  of  the  worn-out  author  of  "  Waverley" — whose  history,  in  this 
case,  is  better  than  his  romance.  Let  us  glance  at  his  portraiture 
of  the  princess. 

The  first  glimpse  we  have  of  Anna  Comnena  in  Scott's  historical 
fiction,  is  where  she  is  seated,  the  queen  and  sovereign  of  a  literary 
circle,  such  as  an  imperial  princess,  porphyrogenita,  or  born  in 
the  sacred  purple  chamber  itself,  could  assemble  in  those  days. 
She  is  describea  as  having  the  bright  eyes,  straight  features,  and 
pleasing  manners,  which  all  would  have  allowed  to  the  emperor's 
daughter,  even  if  she  could  not  have  been,  with  severe  truth,  ssid 
to  have  possessed  them.  She  is  placed  upon  a  small  bendi,  or 
sofa,  the  fair  sex  not  being  permitted  to  recline,  as  was  the  fashion 
of  the  Roman  ladies.  A  table  before  her  is  loaded  with  books, 
plants^  herbs,  and  drawings.  She  sits  on  a  slight  elevation,  and 
those  who  enjoy  the  intimacy  of  the  princess,  or  to  whom  she  may 
wish  to  speak  in  particular,  are  allowed,  during  such  suUime 
colloquy,  to  rest  their  knees  on  the  little  dais,  or  elevated  place 
where  her  chair  finds  its  station,  in  a  posture  half  standing,  half 
kneeling. 

A  chair  similar  to  her  own,  in  size  and  position,  is  appropriated 
to  her  husband,  Nicephorus  Bryennius,  who  ^^  was  said  to  affect 
the  greatest  respect  for  his  wife's  erudition,  though  the  coaitiets 
were  of  opinion  he  would  have  liked  to  absent  himself  from  her 
evening  parties  more  frequently  than  was  particularly  agreeable  to 
the  Princess  Anna  and  her  imperial  parents."  This  is  partly 
explained  by  the  private  tattle  of  the  court,  which  avers  that  the 
Princess  Anna  had  been  more  beautiful  when  she  was  less  learned; 
and  that,  though  still  a  fine  woman,  she  had  somewhat  lost  the 
charms  of  her  person  as  she  became  enriched  in  her  mind.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  on  the  present  occasion  the  chair  of  Nicephorus  is  vacant 
— and  ^^to  his  negligence  and  absence  was  perhaps  owin«;  the 
angry  spot  on  the  brow  of  his  fair  bride," 

Two  other  chairs  of  state  are  designed  for  the  imperial  couple, 
her  august  parents,  who  frequently  assist  at  their  daughter's  studies 
— the  Empress  Irene  enjoying  the  triumph  peculiar  to  the  mother 
of  an  accomplished  daughter;  while  Alexius  will  listen  with  com- 

[)lacence  to  the  rehearsal  of  his  own  exploits  in  Anna's  inflated 
anguage,  and  will  sometimes  mildly  nod  over  her  dialogues  upon 
the  mysteries  of  philosophy,  with  the  Patriarch  Zommue,  and  other 
sages.* 

One  of  Scott's  later  chapters  discovers  to  us  the  princess  excited 
to  believe  and  denounce  her  husband  as  a  traitor,  political  and 
matrimonial;  and  here  we  see  her  dash  the  tears  from  her  eye% 
and  her  countenance,  naturally  that  of  beauty  and  gentlenea% 


^  See,  poMim,  the  third  chapter  of  '*  Couat  Eobert  of 
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becomes  animated  with  the  expression  of  a  fury.  '^  She  again 
burst  forth,  for  nature  having  given  her  considerable  abilities,  had 
lent  her  at  the  same  time  an  energy  of  passion,  far  superior  in 
power  to  the  cold  ambition  of  Irene,  or  the  wily,  ambidexter, 
shuflBiing  policy  of  the  emperor."* 

At  another  time,  again,  we  have  intelligence  of  a  violent  alter- 
cation between  empress  and  daughter,  on  the  subject  of  Anna's 
siding  with  her  attainted,  imperilled,  unthankful  husband — her 
fears  for  whose  safety  are  no  sooner  dispelled,  than  the  sense  of  his 
ungrateful  behaviour  begins  to  revive.  Anna  becomes  sensible, 
too,  that  a  woman  of  her  extraordinary  attainments,  who,  by  a 
universal  course  of  flattery,  has  been  disposed  to  entertain  a  very 
high  opinion  of  her  own  consequence,  makes  rather  a  poor  figure 
as  the  passive  subject  of  a  long  series  of  intrigues,  by  which  she  is 
destined  to  be  disposed  of,  in  one  way  or  the  other,  according  to 
the  humour  of  a  set  of  subordinate  conspirators,  who  have  never 
so  much  as  dreamed  of  regarding  her  as  a  being  capable  of  form- 
ing a  wish  in  her  own  behalf,  or  even  yielding  or  refusing  a  con- 
cent. ^'  Her  father's  authority  over  her,  and  right  to  dispose  of 
her,  was  less  questionable;  but  even  then  it  was  something  dero- 

fatory  to  the  dignity  of  a  princess  bom  in  the  purple — an  authoress 
esides,  and  giver  of  immortality — to  be,  without  her  own  consent, 
thrown,  as  it  were,  at  the  head  now  of  one  suitor,  now  of  another, 
however  mean  or  disgusting,  whose  alliance  could  for  the  time 
benefit  the  emperor."t 

But  domestic  differences  availed  not  to  weaken  the  daughter's 
intense  appreciation,  or  exaggeration,  of  the  emperor's  imperial 
greatness.  To  the  spirit  of  veneration  which  informs  and  inspires 
the  ^^  Alexiad,"  we  may  apply  what  a  modern  dramatist  makes  an- 
other Comnenus  say  to  another  Anna  Comnena : 

^Not  much  the  doabt 

Comnenus  would  stand  well  with  times  to  come, 
Were  thine  the  hand  to  write  his  threnody.} 


Another  Comnenus — for  Isaac  is  the  speaker.  Another  Anna — 
for  the  Anna  was  but  five  years  old  at  the  time  represented  in  Mr. 
Taylor's  play,  which  is  A.D.  1088.  And  Mr.  Taylor  has  a  more 
discerning  respect  of  persons,  we  take  it,  at  this  confused  stase  of 
confusing  Byzantine  history,  than  Mr.  W.  G.  Hazlitt  showed,  in 
at  least  the  first  edition  of  his  ^^  Venetian  Republic,"  in  which 
Manuel  and  all  his  house  appear  invariably  by  the  designation  of 
Comnena — perhaps,  suggested  a  vastlyamused  Saturday  Reviewer, 
in  honour  of  the  Princess  Anna.    But  the  honour  would  have 


*  See,  passim,  the  tweuty-ftrst  chapter  of  "  Count  Eobert  of  Paris." 
-f  Ibid.,  eh.  xxzi. 

i  Heniy  Taylor's  "Isaac  Comnenos,"  Act*  III.  So.  b 
June— YOL.  GXLIY.  KO.  DLZXXII.  2  Z 
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been  too  great^  evdn  had  Anna  been  queen  instead  of  prinoess — 
aye,  the  very 

Anna  whom  three  Fealnu  obeVd. 


In  a  dissertation  on  the  decadence  des  lanmtesy  M.  Philar&te 
Ghasles  incidentally  remarks  that  the  Greek  language  was  in  a 
moribund  condition  when  the  Emperor  Julian  made  use  of  an 
Asiatic  sort  of  Greek — turning  the  pellucid  old  classical  tongue 
into  a  kind  of  Asian  mystery  (to  adopt  a  Disraelitish  neologism); 
and  that  the  said  classical  tongue  was  actually  dead  and  gone — a 
too  dead  language — (^Twas  Greek,  but  living  Greek  no  more), 
when  Anna  Comnena  introduced  into  Plato's  own  particular  parts 
of  speech,  all  the  roundabout  rhetoric  and  circumlocutions  ot  the 
East. 

^^La  langue  grecque  va  mourir,  lorsque  Femp^reur  Julien  se 
sert  d\in  grec  asiatique;  elle  n'existe  plus,  lorsque  la  princesse 
Anne  Comn^ne  introduit  dans  la  langue  de  Platon  touted  les  cir- 
conlocutions  orientales."* 

The  drift  of  the  dissertator  is,  that  this  turning  the  face  to  the 
east,  betokens  decay  and  senescence.  Now  we  Know  that  that 
which  decayeth  and  waxeth  old  is  ready  to  vanish  away.  In 
another  section  of  the  same  treatise  our  author  pursues  the  idea,  in 
his  own  pointed  style  of  phraseology.  '^  Dans  les  8oci6t^  en 
decadence,  les  langues  s'^teignent,  la  parole  perd  sa  force  et  sa 
beaut^,  les  nuances  s'efiacent,  la  phras^ologie  devient  folle  ou 
radoteuse;  c^eet  le  rale  des  litUraiures ;  ce  sont  les  derniers  accents, 
les  gemissements  brisks  de  I'agonie."  When  things  are  come  to 
this  pass,  vnin  are  the  endeavours  of  rhetoricians  the  most  florid; 
vain  all  the  exertions  of  picturesque,  or  pompous,  or  pedantic 
prose ;  vain  all  the  artifices  of  artists  in  composition  ;  vain  all  the 
shifts  and  remedies  of  grammarians,  be  they  never  so  many,  and 
charm  they  never  so  wisely,  to  save  from  death  a  language  thus 
doomed  to  die. 

Such,  at  least,  is  the  reading  of  the  French  critic.  '^  L'effbrt 
de  tous  les  rh^teurs,  le  cri  de  d^tresse  de  tons  les  grammairiens  ne 
sauveront  pas  un  idiome  qui  p^rit  aveo  un  peuple.  Anne  Comnine 
[adds  M.  Ghasles,  to  point  his  moral]  se  sert  d'un  style  pr^tendeux 
et  lourd,  envelopp^  de  draperies  superflues,  vide  et  pompeux 
oomme  la  oour  byzanttne."t  She  was  but  a  RepreeentaUve 
Woman  of  her  age  and  country — and  being  thoroughly  Byzantine 
in  birth  and  breeding,  it  stands  to  reason  she  should  indite  a 
Brummagem  sort  of  Greek. 

The  Edinburgh  Reviewer  (1829)  of  the  Byzantine  Historian^ 
considers  the  Alexiad  of  Anna  Comnena  a  wonderful  work  fer  a 
woman  and  a  princess,  especially  in  the  eleventh  century;  though 


*  Des  Variations  ds  la  Laaf^ae  Franyiiss^  t  ii  f  Had.,  ( iiL 
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he  does  not,  like  some  enthusiastic  admirers,  regard  the  fair  his- 
torian as  a  Minerva,  and  the  tenth  Muse:  decima  Muaarum  et 
Palloi  gtusdam  Byz<mtm(B  GrceccB.  Nor  would  he,  it  may  be 
inferred^  j^o  the  length  of  predicting  for  her  labours  an  immor- 
tality of  fame,  or  say  that 

dead,  her  yvrj  name  should  be  a  statue. 

Not  wrought  for  time,  but  rooted  in  the  minda 
Of  all  posterity ;  when  brass  and  marble, 
Ay,  and  the  Capitol  itself  is  dost.* 

M.  Villemain  describes  her  as  ambitious  and  erudite— getting  up 

Ealace  conspiracies  in  order  to  secure  the  throne,  ana  consoling 
erself  for  the  privations  of  private  life  by  the  dear  delight  of 
presiding  over  pnilosophic  circles;  and  altogether  regards  her  as 
offering  in  her  life  and  works  a  quite  mark-worthy  example  of 
modern  civilisation,  anticipated  in  Greece  of  the  twelfth  century. 
Compare,  he  says^f  the  graceful  narratives  and  dexterous  falsehoods 
(mensanges  (idroita)  of  this  spirituelle  dame  with  the  traditions 
naivea  of  French  chroniclers  of  the  same  age,  and  you  would 
suppose  there  were  several  centuries  between  her  and  them. 

It  has  been  objected  to  the  account  of  Anna  Comnena  in  Dr. 
SmithV  Dictionary^ — the  Byzantine  articles  in  which  are  allowedly 
written  in  a  spirit  of  careful  scrutiny,  and  by  evident  masters  of 
their  allotted  themes  — that  her  literary  attainments  are  rather 
underrated;  the  parody  of  her  style  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  has 
inserted  in  his  ^^  Count  Robert  of  Paris"  being  a  mere  exaggera- 
tion of  her  defects,  which  are  indeed  sufficiently  prominent;  but 
if  any  candid  reader,  submits  this  critic,  examines  her  account  of 
the  campaigns  of  the  Normans,  under  the  Guiscards  in  Western 
Grreece,  he  will  be  convinced  that  the  princess  had  no  small  pre- 
tensions to  the  character  of  an  acute  ana  graphic  historian. 

The  means  of  accurate  information,  as  Berington  observes,  were 
within  her  reach;  and  she  professes  that  her  pen  was  directed  by 
unbiassed  truth.  To  Berington  himself,  however,  there  appears 
too  much  labour  to  win  belief;  and  an  incessant  affectation  of 
learning,  while  it  destroys  ^^  that  simplicity  of  narration  which 
alone  can  please,"  betrays  the  vanity  of  an  author,  immoderately 
anxious  to  make  a  parade  of  her  talents.  ^^  The  j^enuine  character 
of  Alexius  ceases  to  be  discriminated  in  a  confused  catalogue  of 
virtues;  and  the  perpetual  strain  of  panegyric  and  apology  induces 
a  pause,  during  which  the  inquisitive  reader  turns  to  the  pages  of 
otner  writers  who  would  not  be  swayed  by  equal  partiality.  The 
inquiry  will  not  prove  quite  favourable,  thougn  an  equitable  judge 

♦  Ben  Jonson,  Cataline,  Act  III.  Sc.  2. 

t  Essai  sur  les  Eomans  Qrecs,  Preface.    (Etudes  de  Litt^ratare  ancienne 
et  ^trang&re.^ 
t  Of  Greek  and  Eoman  Biography  and  Mythology. 
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would  be  equally  cautious  not  to  trust  to  the  invidious  statements 
of  the  crusaders  and  their  writers."* 

M.  Philar^te  Chasles  introduces  Anne  Comnkne  to  our  notice 
with  the  preamble^  that  eleven  centuries  after  Jesus  Christ,  a 
Byzantine  woman^  born  in  the  purple,  and  proud  of  her  rank,  of 
her  knowledge,  and  of  her  beauty,  laid  claim  to  the  historian's 
palm.  The  Alexiad  is  the  only  complete  work  written  by  a 
female  Greek  that  has  come  down  to  our  times.  Byzantine  His- 
tory, says  Vigneul-Marville,  "  has  its  fault,  and  for  the  reader  a 
very  inconvenient  fault  it  is;  for  it  consists  in  this  simple  fact, 
that  half  the  authors  in  this  vast  collection  are  not  worth  the 
reading."  The  excessive  mediocrity  of  Zonaras,  Socrates,  and 
others,  lends  'relief  to  the  pages  of  Anna  Comnena.  But  read 
those  pages  alongside  of  those  of  Plato  or  Thucydides, — and  the 
lady's  laboured  affectation  and  finical  pedantry  cannot  but  prove 
the  reverse  of  pleasing.  Simple  she  is  never.  No  bit  of  narrative 
without  pomp  and  pretence.  Everything  is  sacrificed  to  the 
adornments  of  her  discourse,  and  to  the  long  evolution  of  meta- 
phors. And  yet,  adds  M.  Chasles,  "  Anna  Comnena  knew  how 
to  express  herself  with  even  brutal  unreserve,  when  circumstances 
called  for  it.  It  is  well  known  that,  in  her  dissatisfaction  at  the 
coldness  and  feminine  Idchet^  of  her  husband,  Nicephorus  Bryen- 
niiip,  she  upbraided  him  with  his  want  of  manly  energy  in  terms 
so  naif 8  etsi  netSy  that  we  should  blush  to  repeat  them.f 

^*  Anna  Comnena,  vain,  pretentious,  uplifted  to  the  school  of 
Asiatic  rhetoricians,  mingled  the  pompous  figurative  eloquence  of 
the  East  with  the  sublimity  of  the  Greek  theologians.  Trae 
symbol  of  Byzantium,  that  city  of  barren  talk,  idly  busy  about 
nothings  I  To  express  half  an  idea,  Anna  Comnena  rolls  forth 
more  than  three  pages  of  her  illimitable  periods.  It  is  curious  to 
compare  the  fragments  of  Sappho,  mutilated  as  they  are,  with  the 
wordy  annals  traced  out  by  the  Byzantine  princess ;  annals  which 
Time,  in  his  blundering  clemency,  has  spared  intact. .  What  a 
difference  between  the  position,  manners,  ideas,  style,  of  these  two 
women,  who  both  spoke  the  same  language !  In  reading  them, 
you  picture  to  yourself  the  one,  burning  Sappho,  in  the  isles  of 
Grreece,  scarcely  veiled,  with  floating  tunic,  her  long  black  tresses 
crowned  with  flowers,  surrounded  by  young  men  and  girls  intoxi- 

*  Of  tlie  Learning  of  the  Greeks,  from  the  sixth  to  the  fifteenth  centuij. 

-j*  The  ipsissama  verba  would  scarcely  be  imagined  from  Berington's  version. 
The  Reverend  Joseph  merely  records,  that  after  the  death  of  A&xins,  a  ooo- 
spiracY  was  formed  to  transfer  the  goyernment  from  his  son  and  n^htfol  heir, 
John  Comnenns,  to  Anoa;  and  that  on  the  failure  of  this  conspiracj,  which 
was  due  to  the  fears,  indolence,  and  perhaps  the  just  scruples  of  Nicephomsy 
who  is  said  to  have  been  asleep  when  he  snould  have  been  at  the  head  of  the 
conspirators,  Anna  fiercely  reproached  her  poor  creature  of  a  husluuid,  ex- 
claiming, "  that  nature  had  mistaken  the  sexes,  and  given  to  Bryenmoa  the 
soul  of  a  woman."^Lit,  Hist,  of  Middle  Ages,  Appei^ix  i. 
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cated  with  her  glory  and  reciting  her  songs;  the  other,  in  the 
recesses  of  an  eastern  palace,  luxuriously  reclining  on  purple  couch, 
surrounded  by  eunuchs,  slaves,  and  servants,  and  dictating  her 
amplifications  to  a  secretary  who  commits  them  to  writing  on 
bended  knees.  The  same  contrast  is  to  be  found  in  their  style. 
The  one  has  passion  for  her  muse ;  the  other,  rhetoric.  With  the 
one,  the  phrase  is  always  the  expression  of  a  lively  thought ;  with 
the  other,  such  is  the  tyranny  of  words,  that  sensb  ^isappeai-s 
beneath  their  lengthened  convolutions.  The  one  marks  the  cul- 
minating point  of  Grecian  literature, — ^glory  and  grandeur ;  the 
other,  its  closing  stage  and  its  extreme  decrepitude."* 

The  life  of  the  Emperor  Alexius,  says  Gibbon,  has  been  deli- 
neated by  a  favourite  daughter,  who  was  inspired  by  tender  regard 
for  his  person  and  a  laudable  zeal  to  perpetuate  his  virtues.  Con- 
scious of  the  just  suspicion  of  her  readers,  the  princess  repeatedly 
protests,  that,  besides  her  personal  knowledge,  she  had  searched 
the  discourse  and  writings  of  the  most  respectable  veterans;  and 
that  af^er  an  interval  of  thirty  years,  forgotten  by,  and  forgetful  of 
the  world,  her  mournful  solitude  was  inaccessible  to  hope  and 
fear:  that  truth,  the  naked  truth,  was  more  dear  than  the  memory 
of  her  parent. 

^'  Yet  instead  of  the  simplicity  of  style  and  narrative  which  wins 
our  belief,  an  elaborate  aflfectation  of  rhetoric  and  science  betrays 
in  every  page  the  vanity  of  a  female  author.  The  genuine  cha- 
racter of  Alexius  is  lost  in  a  vague  constellation  of  virtues;  and 
the  perpetual  strain  of  panegync  and  apology  awakens  our  jea- 
lousy, to  question  the  veracity  of  the  historian,  and  the  merit  of 
her  hero."f 

Gibbon  cannot,  however,  refute  what  he  calls  her  judicious  and 
important  remark,  that  the  disorders  of  the  times  were  the  mis- 
fortune and  the  glory  of  Alexius;  and  that  every  calamity  which 
can  afflict  a  declining  empire  was  accumulated  on  his  reign  by  the 
justice  of  Heaven  and  the  vices  of  his  predecessors. 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  trying  to  make  Anna  Comnena  talk  as  she 
wrote,  supposes  her  to  describe  her  History,  to  a  circle  of  good 
listeners,  as  a  work,  which,  if  the  author  be  put  into  comparison 
with  the  subject,  might  be  likened  to  a  portrait  of  Alexander,  in 
executing  which,  some  inferior  dauber  has  usurped  the  pencil  of 
Apelles;  but  which  essay,  however  it  may  appear  unworthy  of 
the  subject  in  the  eyes  of  many,  must  yet  command  some  envy  in 
those  who  candidly  consider  its  contents,  and  the  difficulty  of  por- 
traying the  great  personage  concerning  whom  it  is  written. 

There  is  an  interview  imagined  between  Alexius  and  Zosimus, 
in  which  the  Emperor  asks  the  Patriarch,  '^  And  my  memory  in 

*  Des  Femmes  Grecques. — Etudes  snr  T Antiquity,  par  Ph.  Chasles. 
t  Hist,  of  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  ch.  xlviii. 
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history,  in  what  manner  is  that  to  be  preserved?"  Towhieh 
query  of  capital  letter  A,  eapital  letter  Z  makes  answer  that  for 
thathVA  Imperial  Majesty  must  trust  to  the  filial  piety  and  literaiy 
talents  of  nis  accomplished  daughter,  Anna  Comnena.  Bat  the 
Emperor  shakes  his  head  He  likes  not  the  security.  It  is  not, 
he  believes,  the  record  of  a  historian  such  as  his  daughter  that  is 
likely  to  be  received  without  challenge  by  posterity.  Some  Pro- 
copius,  some  philosophical  slave,  starving  in  a  garret,  aspires  to 
write  the  life  of  an  Emperor  whom  he  durst  not  approach;  and 
although  the  principal  merit  of  his  production  be,  that  it  contains 
particulars  upon  the  subject  which  no  man  durst  have  promulgated 
while  the  pnnce  was  living,  yet  no  man  hesitates  to  admit  such  as 
true  when  he  has  passed  from  the  scene.  Thus  Alexius  reasons— 
this  much  Alexius  foresees. 


-Visions  ill  foreseen.    Better  bad  he 


Lived  ignorant  of  the  future — 

or  else  seen  it  through  that  suffusion  of  rose-colour,  and  Uut 
trellis-work  of  tinsel,  which  the  genius  of  his  daughter  was  eUbo- 
rating,  d  son  addresse. 

When  gout  and  asthma,  combined,  brought  to  a  close  the  leign 
and  life  of  Alexius  Comnenus,  we  are  told  that,  for  some  time, 
the  princess-historian  forgot  her  pride  of  literary  rank,  and,  like 
an  ordinary  person,  burst  into  tears  and  shrieks,  tore  her  hair,  and 
defaced  her  countenance.  For  if  one  touch  of  nature,  still  more 
the  debt  of  nature,  makes  the  whole  world  kin.  Then  is  the 
princess  at  one  with  the  kitchenmaid, — ^the  historian,  own  sister 
to  her  that  does  the  meanest  chares. 

In  the  moment  that  the  Emperor  gave  up  the  ghost,  **  in  that 
moment,"  writes  Anna  Comnena,  "  the  sun  of  my  life  set.**  She 
upbraids  herself  that,  after  the  death  of  her  father,  that  light  of 
the  world,  she  had  also  survived  Irene,  the  delight  alike  of  the 
east  and  of  the  west,  and  survived  her  husband  also.  ^I  am 
indignant,"  she  says,  ^^  that  my  soul,  suffering  under  such  torrents 
of  misfortune,  should  still  deign  to  animate  my  body.  Have  I 
not,*'  she  continues,  '^been  more  hard  and  unfeeling  than  the 
rocks  themselves;  and  is  it  not  just  that  one,  who  could  sunrive 
such  a  father  and  mother,  and  such  a  husband,  should  be  subjected 
to  the  influence  of  so  much  calamity?  But  let  me  finish  this 
history,  rather  than  any  longer  fatigue  my  readers  with  my  un- 
availing and  tragical  lamentation."  And  having  thus  oonduded 
her  history,  she  adds  the  following  two  lines: 

Ai^^F  6wov  jSioroio  AXf  (ios  6  Kotunfpos 

The  leam'd  Comnena  lays  her  pen  aside. 
What  time  her  subject  and  her  &ther  died.* 

P  See  the  closing  chapter  9f  "  Qonnt  Robert  of  Paris.'* 
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A  TALE. 

Bt  Mb8.  Bushbt. 

I. 

What  miseries  are  there  not  occasioned  in  this  world  by  the 
want  of  self-control  I  Of  all  qualitiee  it  is  the  most  necessary  for 
the  happiness  of  life  in  general,  and  more  particularly  of  married 
life.  To  bear  and  to  forbear,  to  do  to  others  as  you  would  be  done 
by,  to  exercise  that  self-denial  without  which  we  can  never  hope 
to  promote  the  comfort  of  those  we  love,  or  those  with  whom  we 
are  placed  in  every-day  contact— all  this  is  comprehended  in  the 
attainment  and  practice  of  aelf'-eontToL  Alas  I  tnat  this  most  im- 
portant of  lessons  should  be  so  frequently  neglected  in  the  moral 
education  of  the  young  I 

To  learn  self-control  is  also  to  acquire  worldly  wisdom.  For  he 
who  aspires  to  power — ^to  lead,  to  guide,  or  to  govern  others — 
must  first  have  learned  to  govern  his  own  passions  and  feelings: 
nay,  even  to  cap*y  out  selfish  wishes,  one  must  have  learned  to  re- 
press those  wishes  to  a  certain  extent,  or  at  least  to  seem  to  curb 
them.  In  the  intercourse  of  society  self-control  is  constantly  called 
into  action,  and  its  exercise  is  demanded  by  the  most  common 
rules  of  politeness.  It  is  therefore  a  duty  enjoined  by  religion,  as 
may  be  gathered  by  many  exhortations  to  it  in  the  Bible,  though 
not  under  the  identical  name  of  self-control — morality,  the  opinions 
of  the  generality  of  mankind,  expediency,  and  the  accepted  uss^es 
of  society. 

In  families  residing  under  the  parental  roof,  and  brought  up 
together  firom  infancy,  there  is  generally  one  common  interest, 
■ome  one  centre  in  the  domestio  system  around  which  all  revolve; 
habit  is  the  one  chain  that  links  them  together,  and  dispositions 
and  feelings  dovetail  into  each  other  so  as  to  form  generally  a  not 
inharmonious  whole.  But  when  the  circumstances  of  life  separate 
the  members  of  a  family,  when  each  goes  forth  into  the  world  to 
be  responsible  for  his  or  her  own  individual  actions,  then  it  is  that 
the  power  of  self-control  becomes  of  the  first  importance,  and  more 
particularly,  we  repeat,  in  married  life. 

A  young  man  and  a  young  woman  become  acquainted;  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  or  a  few  months,  or  it  may  even  be  a  few 
weeks,  they  think  fit  to  marry.  They  had  probably  never  seen 
each  other  in  situations  where  the  temper  was  tried,  or  deeply- 
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seated  feelings  were  aroused.  Jealousy  had  not  yet  jaundiced  the 
eye,  selfishness  had  been  restrained  with  a  strong  effort,  and  a  veil 
had  been  sedulously  drawn  across  all  that  was  unattractive  or  Hkelj 
to  give  annoyance. 

They  marry;  they  take  each  other  for  better  and  for  worse,  not 
to  part  until  death !  In  many  cases  what  a  fearful  contract,  fraught 
with  lifelong  evil ! 

It  is  no  joking  matter,  yet  one  cannot  help  remembering  the 
story  of  a  poor  nesro  man  who  was  induced  by  the  exhortations  of 
a  missionary  preacner,  and  the  pronyse  of  a  barrel  of  salt  pork,  to 
marry  a  certam  negro  woman.  Shortly  after  the  wedding,  he  ap- 
plied to  the  missionaiy  to  "<  unmarry"  him." 

^'It  cannot  be  done,"  said  the  minister.  ^^  Don't  you  remember, 
Quaco,  you  took  her  for  better  and  for  worse?" 

'^  Es,  Masfi^  Parson  I "  replied  Quaco.  ^'  But  you  see,  sar,  she 
all  tDoraer  and  no  better j  so  me  want  to  get  rid  of  she." 

Poor  Quaco !  But  doubtless  he  does  not  stand  alone  in  the 
lottery  of  marriage.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  there  are  not  a  few 
white  Quacos  into  whose  matrimonial  element  enters  much  more 
of  the  ^^  worser^  than  the  ^'  better."  It  is  dreadful  when,  afler  the 
Gordian  knot  has  been  tied,  the  veil  or  mask  is  dropped,  selfish- 
ness asserts  its  sway,  and  jealousy  views  the  most  innocent  act  with 
a  scowling  and  distempered  glance !  Let  women  watch  well  their 
own  hearts !  For  theirs  is  the  most  important  part.  They  are  the 
guardians  of  all  that  constitutes  the  cheerfulness,  the  coinfort,  and 
the  sanctity  of  home.  Let  them  remember  that  the  Tempter,  as 
in  the  first  of  days,  when  earth  was  an  Eden,  and  goodness  and 
beauty  and  happiness  reigned  around,  is  ever  ready  to  creep  in 
and  blast  the  fitirest  hopes ;  for  bad  passions,  bad  feehrigs,  and  bad 
temper  are  all  prompted  by  the  Evil  One. 

Malvina  Selfe  was  an  only  daughter,  an  only  child  indeed,  as 
her  brothers  had  died  in  infancy.  Her  father  and  her  mother  were 
both  what  is  called  good  sort  of  people — an  epithet  rather  difiicuh 
to  define,  seeing  that  no  two  persons  exactly  agree  in  their  ideas 
of  what  is  conveyed  by  the  term,  further  than  it  is  on  all  hands 
admitted  to  denote  rather  negative  than  positive  qualities.  These 
two  good  sort  of  people  did  not  lead  the  happiest  of  lives,  becaose 
both  had  peculiar  notions,  and  neither  felt  disposed  to  saciifioe 
their  whims  on  the  altar  of  domestic  concord. 

Mrs.  Selfe,  acting  under  ^'  a  sense  of  duty,**  for  she  was  to  a 
certain  extent  a  rehgious  woman,  yielded  most,  and  when^  in  con- 
sequence of  meeting  with  a  severe  accident,  Mr.  Selfe  fell  into 
bad  health,  she  became — still  from  ^^  a  sense  of  du^,"  not  from 
any  sincere  sorrow  for  his  sufierings-^uite  subservient  to  him  in 
everything,  though  she  grumbled  and  fretted  not  «  little  at  his 
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caprices.  Malvina,  who  was  also  in  some  degree  subjected  to  her 
father's  crossness,  disliked  him  extremely;  but  she  learned  to  de- 
spise her  '^  mean-spirited  mother/'  as  she  termed  her. 

Mr.  Selfe  died,  and  his  daughter  could  with  difficulty  be  pre- 
vailed on  to  see  him  in  his  last  moments,  which  were  embittered 
by  her  look  of  stony  indifference.  After  his  death  the  emanci- 
pated widow  might  have  become  once  more  a  free  agent,  had  not 
the  father's  mantle  fallen  upon  the  daughter.  She  speedily 
assumed  the  upper  hand ;  she  was  considered  extremely  clever  by 
her  mother,  and  by  the  few  elderly  individuals  who  formed  their 
sole  circle ;  for  the  Selfes  lived  in  the  country,  and  seldom  emerged 
from  the  shades  of  their  rural  habitation  in  a  remote  part  of  a  not 
very  densely*populated  neighbourhood.  Miss  Selfe  learned  to 
look  upon  herself  as  a  genius  of  the  first  water.  She  was  supreme  at 
''  New  Forest,"  as  their  property  was  called,  and  had  she  chanced 
to  take  a  cannibal  longing  for  human  flesh,  her  mother  would  in- 
fallibly, but  for  her  ^^  sense  of  duty,"  have  had  a  cow-herd  or 
shepherd  boy  caught  and  roasted  for  her. 

From  her  childhood  Malvina  had  been  of  a  peculiar  disposition. 
Most  children,  little  girls  especially,  are  shocked  and  frightened  at 
scenes  of  violence,  but  she  aelighted  in  them.  Nothing  charmed 
her  so  much  as  to  see  two  dogs  fighting,  or,  better  still,  two  boys 
attacking  each  other  fiercely.  When  she  saw  the  blood  flowing 
from  their  noses,  or  wounds  in  their  faces  or  heads,  she  would 
clap  her  hands  in  an  ecstasy  of  joy,  and  cry,  ^^  Oh,  that's  capital 
fun — that's  delightful  I  I  wish  they  would  tear  each  other^s  eyes 
out!" 

And  this  taste  for  sights  of  cruelty  never  left  her.  She  wished 
to  go  to  Spain,  not  to  see  that  beautiful  land,  nor  the  reflections  of 
the  past  glories  of  the  Alhambra,  but  to  witness  the  buU-fights ; 
and  she  often  said  that  she  would  like  to  have  lived  in  those  days 
when  malefactors  were  forced  into  the  arena  to  contend  with  wild 
beasts.  In  fact,  she  had  very  much  the  nature  of  a  wild  beast 
herself,  and  was  not  unlike  the  hysdna  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  at 
ParisL  which,  having  nothing  else  to  vent  its  fury  upon,  bit  off  its 
own  leg  in  an  access  of  ill  temper  and  rage. 

Horses,  donkeys,  dogs,  cats,  squirrels,  monkeys,  and  birds  of  all 
kinds  were  bought  and  kept  for  her  amusement.  She  had  a 
small  menagerie  and  an  aviary,  and  she  was  in  the  habit  of  going 
about  the  house  with  three  or  four  little  kittens  stuffed  into  her 
pocket.  But  Miss  Malvina  was  now  out  of  her  teens,  and  she 
began  to  think  that  a  husband  would  be  better  worth  having  than 
any  or  all  of  the  above-named  pets. 

Fortune  favoured  her  wishes;  a  young  man  visiting  in  the 
neighbourhood  happened  to  be  introduced  to  her  and  her  mother 
under  circumstances  which  led  to  speedy  intimacy ;  his  father  and 
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Malvina'fl  &iher  had  been  fiiendi  in  fonner  Teai^  and  moxk  tom- 
ther  befoie  eaoh  married.  The  damsel  ^^marked  him  for  aer 
own/'  and,  guided  by  unerring  inatincty  took  bo  small  pains  to 
please  him.  She  was  good-looking,  with  £ur  hair,  blue  eyes, 
pearly  teeth,  pretty  features,  and  a  clear  complexion,  but  some- 
what gauche.  However,  the  ffentlemaa  persuaded  himself  that 
this  was  pleasing  simplicity.  He  had  seen  a  good  deal  of  towii 
coquetry,  and  felt  not  disinclined  to  ally  himself  to  coontiy  ait- 


His  family  resided  in  New  fork ;  Malvina  had  a  strong  denie 
to  visit  that  fine  city,  which  she  had  merely  once  passed  wougk 
when  making  an  excursion  with  her  parents  to  the  principal 
eastern  towns.  The  reminiscences  of  this  journey  which  dwdted 
most  in  her  mind  were  the  shops  in  Broadway  and  the  canyas- 
back  ducks  at  Philadelphia. 

Young  ladies  do  not  generally  care  about  cood  eating,  but  Mia 
Selfe  was  an  exception  to  this  rule.  No  idfe  young  officer  could 
have  cared  more  about  his  dinner  than  she  did  about  hers;  bow- 
ever,  it  was  the  quantity  rather  than  the  quality  of  which  she 
thought.  But  perceiving  that  Edward  Oourleney — for  that  was 
the  name  of  the  poor  moth  that  was  fl.uttering  round  this  fidse 
light — was  a  small  eater,  and  remembering  Lorn  Byron's  dislike 
to  seeing  ladies  eat,  she  was  wise  enough  or  cunning  enough  to 
make  a  hearty  meal  before  she  took  her  place  at  the  dinner-taUe. 
Little  did  Edward  Courteney  think  that  his  &ir  neighbour  at 
table,  who  seemed  to  have  such  a  delicate  appetite^  had  just  de- 
voured a  considerable  portion  of  a  leg  of  roasted  pork-— one  of  her 
favourite  dishes — ^in  some  mysterious  chamber  sacred  to  her  gas- 
tronomic tendencies. 

Edward  Courteney  easily  obtained  an  invitation  for  Mairiaa 
from  his  mother,  and  presented  her  to  his  parents,  his  sistors^  and 
his  younger  brothers,  with  all  of  whom  she  professed  to  be  much 
pleased.  She  was  delighted  to  parade  in  Broadway,  and  to  piup- 
chase  articles  of  finery  In  the  handsome  shops  there.  Helen  and 
Dora  Courteney  had  rather  a  hard  task  to  manage  her  toilette  and 
her  steps;  but  they  were  good-tempered,  good-hearted  girb,  and 
tried  to  make  their  country  guest  at  ease,  and  appear  to  the  best 
advantage. 

She  spent  a  month  at  Mrs.  Courteney's,  she  parted  with  the 
family  on  the  most  amicable  terms,  and  not  long  after  she  letaned 
to  New  York  the  bride  of  Edward  Courteney. 
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Malyina  was  in  possession  of  eveijrthing  she  might  have 
desired  to  make  her  happy.  She  might  visit  her  mother  in  the 
country,  or  receive  her  in  town  when  she  pleased;  she  had  a  well- 
furnished  house,  a  suitable  establishment  of  servants,  though  she 
changed  them  almost  every  week;  a  carriage,  independent  means 
if  not  wealth;  and  through  her  young  husband's  family,  an  intro- 
duction to  the  best  society  in  New  York.  Yet  she  was  peevish 
and  discontented.  She  took  a  strong  dislike  to  Mrs.  Courteney 
because  the  poor  woman  was  much  attached  to  her  eldest  son,  and 
they  were  on  very  friendly  terms  with  each  other.  She  disliked 
Edward's  cousins  because  ^^he  flirted  with  the  young  ladies," 
and  the  voung  men  did  not  attempt  to  ^^  flirt  with  her."  She  had 
no  vivacity,  and  solemn  flirtation  is  rather  dreary  work.  She  was 
jealous  of  Edward's  sisters  because  they  played  and  sang,  drew  and 
danced  well.  She  received  their  kindnesses  and  services  as 
matters  of  course,  quite  her  due;  and  repaid  them  by  rude 
speeches  to  themselves,  and  abuse  of  them  behind  their  backs.  In 
snort,  before  she  had  been  many  months  married,  ^'  envy,  hatred, 
malice,  and  all  uncharitableness, '  seemed  to  have  fixed  themselves 
in  her  ill-regulated  mind 

Edward  Courteney  was  a  good-natured  young  man,  he  made 
every  allowance  for  her  having  been  a  spoiled  child,  and  for  the 
petulance  which  he  was  willing  to  ascribe  to  the  total  change 
which,  of  necessity,  had  taken  place  in  her  mode  of  lif e«  But  he 
was  distressed  at  her  aversion  to  his  nearest  relations,  and  annoyed 
that  she  had  the  bad  taste  to  abuse  them  to  him.  He  had  been 
accustomed  to  spend  very  sociable  evenings  at  the  houses  of  his 
father  and  one  or  two  uncles,  who  had  large  families,  and  not 
feeling  inclined  to  relinquish  entirely  these  little  soirees  for  a 
constant  tSte-i-tSte  with  his  uninteresting  wife,  he  continued  to 
visit  his  relations  occasionally,  even  though  Malvina  would  seldom 
accompany  him. 

But  this  was  a  source  of  great  vexation  to  her;  she  consid^ered 
herself  neglected,  and  blamed  his  family  and  connexions  for  endea- 
vouring, as  she  said,  to  withdraw  her  husband's  affections  from 
her.  Her  sorrows  were  poured  into  the  sympathising  ears  of  her 
mother,  who  wept  over  her  wrongs,  and  judiciously  encouraged 
her  daughter's  hostility  to  all  her  husband's  relatives,  and  every 
one  he  Eked. 

"  It  was  cruel,"  the  mother  said,  "  that  her  poor  Malvina  should 
be  treated  so  ill;  her  sisters-in-law  behaved  shamefully  to  her,  and 
quite  a  conspiracy  was  got  up  against  her.** 
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Malvina  knew  that  her  mother  was  deceiving  herself,  or  rather 
that  she  was  deceiving  her  mother;  but  she  had  a  genius  for 
— not  mere  exaggeration,  but  positive  falsehood — an  inventive 
talent  that  was  quite  marvellous.  Out  of  the  most  commonplace 
and  trivial  incident,  she  could  get  up  some  frightful  story  of  over- 
whelming guilt  and  disgrace.  There  was  not  a  touch  of  good 
feeling  in  any  of  her  fables.  Vice  was  her  usual  theme,  and  it 
was  astonishing  how  callously  she  bespattered  the  innocent,  the 
amiable,  and  iJie  excellent  with  her  venom.  The  wickedness  of 
her  nature  oozed  out  in  everything  she  did  and  said.  She  was 
like  a  painted  sepulchre — white  without,  corrupt  within.  Such 
a  person  was  not  a  pleasing  companion  for  poor  Edward  Gour- 
teney.  Her  tongue  was  never  still  except  when  she  was  asleep 
or  half  asleep ;  and  there  can  be  nothing  more  annoying  to  a 
rational  person  than  to  be  associated  with  one  who  is  always 
babbling. 

Early  in  their  wedding  tour  Edward  had  discovered  that  he  and 
Malvina  had  no  tastes  in  common.  She  stood  by  the  magniGcent 
Falls  of  Niagara  without  a  glimpse  of  delight  or  astonishment  in 
her  stolid  countenance;  and  while  he  was  gazing  with  eyes  that 
could  not  withdraw  themselves  for  a  moment  from  the  splendid 
scene,  she  was  tugging  at  his  arm  to  make  him  leave  it,  ^'  for  fear 
of  being  too  late  for  the  table-d'hdte  dinner  at  the  hotel,  and  not 
getting  a  nice  piece  of  the  tripe  or  the  roasted  pig,**  which  she 
had  ascertained  were  to  be  among  the  dainties  served  that  day. 

"  Heavens !  Malvina !"  Edward  exclaimed,  impatiently,  *'  how 
can  you  think  about  eating  at  all,  with  such  a  glorious  view  as  this 
before  you,  and  especially  of  such  horrid  vulgar  dishes  as  tripe 
and  pig?' 

And  he  made  a  wry  face  which  had  nearly  cost  him  his  life,  for 
she  gave  him  a  push  that  almost  sent  him  spinning  over  the  slip- 
pery led^e  of  rock  upon  which  they  were  standing,  into  the  foam- 
ing, boilmg  abyss  of  waters  below.  Ludcily  he  caught  the  branch 
of  a  tree  near,  and  so  saved  himself  and  regained  his  footing, 
while  she  looked  at  him  and  his  danger  with  the  most  imperturb- 
able apathy. 

In  their  home  during  the  long  winter  evenings  she  was  quite 
satisfied  to  sit  half  sleeping  in  a  well-stufied  arm-chair  on  one  side 
of  the  fire,  and  she  thought  that  he  should  be  equally  well  pleased 
to  yawn  in  the  one  opposite  to  her.  She  had  been  used  to  lead  a 
very  monotonous  life  in  her  mother's  house;  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  stirring  occupation  and  the  excitement  of  society.  It 
never  occurred  to  her  that  it  could  be  a  hardship  to  him  to  relin- 
quish his  previous  habits.  He  was  fond  of  music,  painting,  and 
lively  conversation;  she  had  no  taste  for  paintings,  and  music  and 
conversation — gay,  refined,  ox  intellectual — ^bored  her. 
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Time  wore  on,  or  rather  "  dragged  its  slow  length  along,"  and 
the  doraestic  happiness  of  the  ill-assorted  couple  did  not  improve, 
Malvina  became  more  and  more  jealous  of  Edward's  family,  his 
relations,  and  friends.  She  had  dissevered  her  weak  mother  from 
all  her  kindred  and  former  associates,  and  she  resolved  to  play  the 
same  game  with  her  husband.  But  she  did  not  find  this  quite  so 
easy  of  achieving.  For  a  long  time  Edward  Courteney  held  out 
against  her  obvious  wishes;  he  never  pretended  to  understand  her 
hints,  however  broad  they  were,  and  when  wearied  of  merely 
giving  strong  hints,  she  passed  to  complaints  and  commands,  he 
endeavoured  to  remain  still  deaf.  But  constant  nagging  and 
fretful  reproaches  were  diflScult  to  withstand,  and  the  cloudy  brow, 
whenever  he  returned  home  from  the  houses  at  which  he  liked 
best  to  visit,  was  an  eyesore  to  him. 

She  went  so  far  as  to  tell  him  that  she  wouldn't  care  if  he  fre- 
quented the  lowest  haunts  of  vice,  so  that  he  gave  up  his  intimacy 
with  his  own  family,  and  those  he  called  his  *'  friends,"  Here, 
then,  was  not  only  a  licence  but  a  challenge  to  enter  into  scenes  of 
dissipation;  however,  he  seldom,  if  ever,  availed  himself  of  this 
escape  from  the  ennui  and  vexations  of  his  home,  for  he  had 
strong  moral  feelings,  and  a  very  refined  mind,  so  that  the  coarse 
and  degraded  society  which  was  sought  by,  and  pleased  the  boon 
companions  with  whom  he  might  have  mingled,  only  disgusted 
him.  He  was  fond  of  music,  had  a  good  voice,  and  could  ac- 
company himself  on  the  piano.  But  she  could  not  endure  to 
hear  him  sing,  and  whenever  lie  sat  down  to  the  pianoforte,  she 
always  jumped  up,  placing  her  hands  on  her  ears,  and  snarling  at 
him,  and  often  endeavoured  to  drown  his  voice  by  howling  like  a 
dog,  or  by  knocking  about  the  fire-irons,  until  he  left  the  instru- 
ment in  despair. 

Edward  was  no  bookworm,  not  at  all  devoted  to  grave  studies, 
but  he  rather  liked  light  literature,  and  at  any  rate  it  was  better  to 
read  than  to  sit  listlessly  tracing  faces  in  the  fire,  or  what  was 
worse,  building  castles  in  the  air,  encouraging  bright  dreams  so 
fatally  contrasted  to  the  sad  reality.  Yet  if  he  took  up  a  book  it 
was  sure  to  be  the  signal  for  Mrs.  Edward  Courteney  to  open  the 
sluice-gates  of  her  eloquence  upon  him.  She  had  never-ending 
complaints  to  make;  at  first,  she  always  began  piano,  pianissimo, 
in  a  low  whining  voice,  which  Edward  utterly  detestea,  then  she 
would  go  on  crescendo  until  she  arrived  at  forte  fortissimo,  and  he 
was  so  roused  from  his  self-enforced  quietude,  as  loudly  to  wish 
her  at  the  bottom  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  tumbled  over  the  Falls 
of  Niagara,  or  an  inhabitant  of  that  underneath  locality  which 
formed  the  scene  and  subject  of  Dante's  celebrated  poem. 

"  There  is  no  hope  of  her  improvement,"  said  Edward's  father 
to  his  wife  one  day.     "  She  has  no  more  notion  of  religion  than  a 
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heathen.  Even  heathens  have  ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  bat  die 
appears  to  have  none.  Duty  seems  to  be  a  word  quite  unknown 
in  her  vocabulary,  where  belf,  with  some  of  its  compounds,  such 
as  selfishness,  self-love,  self-esteem,  self-will,  &c.  &c.,  hold  pro- 
minent places.     How  our  poor  boy  has  thrown  himself  away ! " 

^^ Sadly  indeed!"  repued  Mrs.  Courteney,  sighing  deeply. 
"This  wretched  young  woman  has  quite  blasted  his  life  I** 

"I  blame  the  mother  very  mucn,"  said  Mr.  Courteney;  '^she 
must  have  brought  her  up  extremely  ill." 

"I  dare  say  she  did,"  Mrs.  Courteney  answered;  "but  she  is 
evidently  a  foolish,  weak  woman;  and  I  question  if  any  education 
would  have  altered  for  the  better  that  Malvina's  character." 

"  Such  people  as  that  mother  and  daughter  are  only  fit  to  be 
put  into  a  lunatic  asylum!"  cried  Mr.  Courteney,  becoming 
excited. 

"  By  no  means,"  said  Mrs.  Courteney,  calmly.  ^^  They  are  not 
nuid  they  are  bad.  You  know  our  good  clergyman  says  ne  thinks 
the  younger  woman  is  possessed  of  a  devil;  such  things  have  been, 
and  such  things  may  still  be,  for  all  that  we  know." 

Mrs.  Edward  Courteney's  faculties,  we  have  said,  were  veiy 
inventive — of  evil,  at  least.  She  was  quick  at  imagining  bad 
actions,  in  good  she  never  believed.  There  was  a  young  widow 
lady  in  New  York,  to  whom  Edward  was  very  kind.  This  lady's 
husband  had  been  an  intimate  friend  of  Edward's  from  his  earliest 
childhood  ;  but  a  couple  of  years  before  Edward  Courteney's  un- 
fortunate marriage  he  had  gone  to  the  Southern  States,  where  he 
married  a  beautiful  and  charming  girl  of  a  good  fitmily  in  Vir- 
ginia. She  accompanied  him  back  to  New  York,  and  was  of 
course  introduced  to  the  Courteney  family.  After  a  few  months 
of  uninterrupted  happiness,  two  misfortunes  befell  the  young  Vir- 
ginian ;  first,  the  bankruptcy,  and  then  the  death  of  her  husband. 
The  dying  man  recommended  his.  young  wife  to  the  kindness  of 
his  friend,  and  Edward  tried,  with  all  the  zeal  and  sincerity  of 
friendship,  to  fulfil  the  trust  reposed  in  him.  Assisted  by  his 
father's  experience,  he  exerted  himself  to  settle  the  afiairs  of  his 
departed  friend,  and  save  a  trifle  for  the  widow.  Her  presence  in 
New  York  was  necessary  for  a  tipne,  therefore  she  could  not  at 
once  return  to  her  former  Southern  home.  She  stayed  first  with 
the  Courteney  family,  and  then  removed  to  small  quiet  lodgings, 
where  Edward  occasionally  called  on  her.  This  was  quite  enough 
to  set  Malvina's  foul  imagination  at  work,  and  her  foul  tongue 
going. 

"  Young  widows  are  very  dangerous  persons,"  she  would  say. 
"  Men  are  scarcely  ever  safe  with  them.  They  have  no  bashfizl- 
ness  or  backwardness,  but  seem  only  anxious  to  entrap  admirers. 
They  stick  at  nothing.    And  this  little  mourner,  who  thinks  her- 
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self  80  Bietty  In  her  widow's  weeds,  is  doing  her  best  to  allure 
that  milksop  Edward.  It  will  end  in  his  running  away  with  her, 
or  rather  her  running  away  with  him/' 

And  as  he  did  not  give  up  the  young  stranger,  and  withdraw 
from  assisting  her  in  the  settlement  of  her  affairs,  Malvini  became 
quite  rabid,  personally  insulted  the  poor  lady,  and  after  a  visit  to 
and  consultation  with  that  mirror  of  discretion  and  good  sense  her 
mother,  she  determined  on  bringing  an  action  against  the  widow 
and  Edward  Courteney  for  bigamy,  if  possible,  it  not  to  get  up  a 
divorce  case. 

In  New  York  as  well  as  in  England  there  are  unprincipled 
lawyers  who  will  undertake  anything  for  money ;  any  job,  how- 
ever shameful,  and  whatever  amount  of  falsehood  be  required  in 
conducting  it.  Such  leesl  worthies  may  escape  being  shown  up 
in  the  newspapers,  but  tney  exist  nevertheless,  and  thrive  on  the 
bad  passions  and  follies  of  their  clients.  But  the  hottest  lawyer 
could  make  nothing  of  the  case;  there  was  jiot  an  iota  of  proof 
against  either  of  the  accused ;  their  characters  came  out  as  pure 
as  refined  gold,  and  well-merited  obloquy  fell  upon  the  movers  in 
the  wickea  affair. 

^^  So  she  wants  a  divorce  I"  exclaimed  Edward  Courteney  to  his 
sister  Helen.  ^^  Her  ynah  shall  be  gratified,  though  not  at  the 
expense  of  a  respectable  lady's  reputation,  which  she  maliciously 
desires  to  injure.  Thank  Heaven,  the  American  laws  are  infinitely 
more  just  in  regard  to  matrimonial  affairs  than  the  English  ones. 
People  are  not  condemned  to  the  continuance  of  ties  which  have 
become  odious,  and  are  broken,  sometimes  on  one  side,  sometimes 
on  both.  You  know  that  if  married  people  choose  to  live  sepa- 
rately for  a  certain  number  of  years  in  different  countries,  or  even 
in  difierent  states,  never  seeing  each  other,  writing  to  each  other, 
or  holding  any  communication  with  each  other,  their  marriage  can 
be  annulled,  and  /hey  are  free  to  marry  again  without  the  slightest 
stain  of  vice  attaching  to  their  characters.  I  shall  leave  the 
United  States  and  travel  in  Europe  during  the  prescribed  term  of 
separation;  she  may  go  to  her  mother,  or  do  wnat  she  pleases.  I 
shall  desert  her  totally,  as  she  has  frequently  threatened  to  desert 
me;  and  if  death  shouldn't  in  the  mean  time  sever  us,  the  law 
shall  do  so.  I  am  completely  tired  of  her  temper,  her  caprice, 
and  her  general  conduct.  She  is  wearing  me  out,  and  I  can  stand 
this  sort  of  life  no  longer." 

'^She  is  indeed  almost  insupportable,"  said  Helen;  ^^she  is 
like  a  wild  beast,  or  rather  like  a  demon,  deUghting  in  the  misery 
of  others.  In  fact,  she  is  worse  than  the  very  devils  themselves, 
for  we  are  told  that  they  believe  and  tremble^  and  also  we  are  led  to 
think  that  they  are  unhappy  and  in  torment  themselves,  while 
using  their  utmost  power  to  torment  human  beings.    But  this 
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woman  scarcely  believes  in  a  God,  and  if  she  even  confesses  him 
with  her  lips,  she  denies  him  in  her  heart;  she  never  opens  a 
Bible,  but  scofis  at  all  its  doctrines.  She  neither  believes  not 
trembles.  She  is  as  calm  and  happy  in  the  midst  of  the  wretched- 
ness she  occasions,  as  if  her  life  were  spent  in  doing  good  to  all 
within  the  sphere  of  her  existence." 

"  Certainly,"  added  Dora  Courteney,  *^  she  is  the  very  antipodes 
of  charity  in  all  its  meanings.  She  would  rather  throw  a  loaf  of 
bread  into  the  fire  than  give  it  to  a  poor  starving  wretch ;  and 
she  would  not  bestow  even  the  most  ancient  among  her  namerons 
dresses  on  any  miserable  ragged  object,  shivering  with  tlie  cold. 
She  actually  packs  up  all  her  old  worn-out  gloves  and  sends  them 
to  her  mother  to  keep  for  her  I  What  bundles  of  dirty  trash  her 
poor  executors  will  have  to*  overhaul  when  she  is  gathered  to  her 
fathers!" 

^^  Ah !  that  will  not  be  for  a  very  long  time !"  groaned  Helen. 
^'  A  person  in  such  robust  health  as  she  is,  who  takes  such  good 
care  of  herself,  and  does  not  possess  a  spark  of  feeling,  will  live  to 
ninety  at  least." 

"  She  might  live  as  long  as  the  Wandering  Jew,**  said  Edward, 
"if  only  I  were  rid  of  her.  And  as  to  her  filling  her  mother's 
house  with  old  gloves  and  old  shoes  for  the  benefit  of  the  rats 
and  mice,  it  is  a  mean  but  a  harmless  mania.  Would  to  Heaven 
she  did  nothing  worse  I  But  her  dreadful  habit  of  lying  is  un- 
bearable.    It  is  not  merely  that 

From  her  lips  some  milk-white  falsehoods  fall ; 

the  falsehoods  she  utters  are  as  black  as  ink.  For  instance,  ac- 
cusing that  unfortunate  Charlotte  Livingstone  of  having  poisoned 
her  husband,  my  poor  friend  Reginald,  on  account  of  havin<r 
formed  an  improper  attachment  to  me;  her  declaring  that  my  good 
father,  who  is  one  of  the  most  temperate  of  mep,  is  a  drunkard; 
and  her  asserting  that  you,  Helen,  are  not  my  father's  daughter, 

but  the  child  of  our  friend  the  excellent  Bishop  of  N ,  with 

whom  she  avers  my  mother  was  too  intimate  in  former  days.  Mal- 
vina openly  says  that  the  bishop  is  not  merely  your  godfather, 
but  your  real  father.  No  one's  character  is  safe  in  her  hands,  and 
I  fully  expect  that  some  of  these  days  she  will  be  prosecuted  for 

m. 

When  poor  Edward  Courteney  said  that  "  the  law  should  sever 
him  from  his  odious  wife,  if  death  did  not  do  so,"  he  little  thought 
how  soon  the  angel  of  death  would  steal  in  to  part  them;  he  little 
deemed  that  the  fiat  had  gone  forth,  and  that  he  was  indeed  to  go 
to  unknown  regions,  but  must  first  land  on  the  mysterious  diores 
of  Eternity. 
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He  had  got  a  bad  cough  during  the  severe  cold  of  a  New  York 
winter,  and  it  was  increased  by  nis  rushing  sometimes  from  the 
warm  air  of  an  overheated  room  into  the  biting  chilliness  of  the 
street,  exposed  to  the  keen  blasts  of  an  icy  wind,  if  not  to  drench- 
ing rain  or  blinding  snow.  Whenever  Malvina  fell  into  one  of 
her  unreasonable  and  unbearable  Gts  of  bad  humour,  he  would 
snatch  up  his  hat  and  take  refuge  out  of  doors,  walking  rapidly 
up  and  down  the  streets  until  his  anger  had  subsided,  and  he  felt 
fatigued,  almost  exhausted  by  the  bodily  exercise  he  had  taken 
and  the  conflict  in  his  own  mind;  then  he  would  return  and  order 
candles  in  the  library  to  seek  peace  there.  But  in  vain  I  This 
solitude  was  always  invaded  by  his  domestic  torment,  who  gene- 
rally pursued  him  there  with  her  scolding  tongue  and  cross  looks. 
She  always  wore  a  vinegar  aspect,  except  when  she  was  amused, 
reading  some  coarse  publication  not  fit  for  a  lady's  eye,  or  hearing 
some  gossipping  tale  of  scandal,  then  her  sour  countenance  would 
relax  firom  its  sullen  rigidity. 

The  cold  and  the  cough,  thus  neglected  and  increased,  soon 
assumed  a  more  serious  appearance,  and  Edward  became  the  victim 
of  that  disease  so  prevalent  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  which  never  permits  its  prey  to  escape.  A 
galloping  consumption  was  fust  carrying  him  to  the  grave.  After 
a  time  he  was  confined  to  bed,  and  condemned  to  the  society  of 
her  for  whom  he  had  no  longer  any  sentiment  but  that  of  un- 
qualified aversion. 

At  length  he  made  a  point  of  being  removed  to  his  father's 
house,  to  be  attended  by  his  mother  and  sisters. 

**  Oh !  let  me  die,"  he  exclaimed,  "  among  those  who  love  me, 
among  the  dear  friends  of  my  happy  childhood." 

So  strongly  had  this  desire  taken  possession  of  his  mind,  that 
the  physicians  insisted  on  its  being  gratified,  and  Malvina  was 
obliged  to  agree  to  his  removal  ^^  home,"  as  he  called  it.  But  she 
refused  to  accompany  him,  and,  leaving  him  with  the  utmost 
indifference,  she  quitted  New  York  for  her  mother's  house,  at  some 
distance  in  the  country. 

For  a  time  after  he  was  installed  in  his  own  former  apartment, 
and  saw  around  him  day  and  night  the  dear,  sympathising  faces  he 
had  known  from  his  earliest  years,  he  revived  wonderfully,  and 
hopes  were  even  entertained  that  he  might  eventually  recover. 
But  it  was  not  to  be:  his  sand  of  life  had  nearly  run  out,  and  it 
was  thought  necessary  to  let  his  wife  know  that  he  was  sinking 
fast. 

She  hated  sick-rooms,  she  said,  and  all  the  stupid  fuss  made 
about  people  who  either  were  or  pretended  to  be  ill.  She  did  not 
see  wnat  good  she  could  do;  there  were  plenty  of  women  to  look 
after  him,  and  to  stuff  him  with  arrowroot,  panado,  and  chicken 
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brodi.    Why  should  she  worry  herself  by  going  among  people 
she  disliked  r 

HoiK^ver,  when  Edward  became  worse,  even  her  stolid  mother 
perceived  the  propriety  of  her  daughter's  going  to  him,  and  uiged 
It  on  her.  She  persisted  that  she  did  not  Icnow  why  it  was  neces- 
sary for  her  to  be  ^^  tn  a<  ^  death;"*  but  she  went  at  laat,  though 
with  a  very  bad  grace. 

One  day  Edward  had  been  sleeping  long  and  tranquilly^  whoi 
he  suddenly  awoke  with  a  start  His  wife  was  standing  by  hb 
bedside,  ga2dng  on  his  pallid  face,  and  he  heard  her  say  to  the  nek 
nurse: 

^*He*8  dying,  isn't  he?  Well,  when  he  kicks  the  bucket  I 
shan't  put  on  a  widow's  cap;  I'm  not  going  to  hide  my  beautiful 
hair  under  any  such  ugly  thin^." 

^^  Hush,  hush,  ma'am ! "  said  the  sick  nurse,  in  a  low  voice, 
^^you  will  waken  him,  and  sleep  is  the  best  medicine  for  him." 

^^  Sleep  I  why,  he  does  nothing  but  sleep,"  she  screamed,  in  her 
sharpest  tone. 

^^  Take  that  woman  away  I "  he  shouted,  with  convulsive  energy. 
^^  Never  }et  me  see  her  more— she  has  been  my  bane,  my  destroyer ! 
Heaven  would  be  hell  if  I  were  to  meet  her  there,  and  hell  withoat 
her  a '\ 

His  emaciated  frame  shook  with  strong  agitation,  while  a  dread- 
ful fit  of  coughing  arrested  all  further  words. 

Malvina  was  almost  forced  by  the  nurse  to  leave  the  room,  but 
it  was  some  time  before  the  poor  invalid  became  again  calm,  and 
still  longer  before  his  sorrowmg  mother  and  sisters  could  penuade 
him  that  such  sentiments  ill  befitted  a  dyin^  sinner.  They  were 
at  length  able  to  soothe  him  into  more  Christian  feelings,  and  he 
consented  to  take  leave  of  his  wife  mildly,  even  kindly,  and  to 
forgive  her  freely,  as  he  hoped  for  forgiveness  himself  at  the  throne 
of  grace. 

Edward  Oourteney  sleeps  in  the  family  burying-ground  in  a 
churchyard  at  Brooklyn,  and  Malvina,  a  childless  widow,  hss 
returned  to  the  mother  whose  fatal  folly  was  the  original  cause  of 
so  much  misery,  and  for  which  well-deserved  punishment  has 
fallen  upoQ  her.  Their  lives  are  embittered  by  mutual  leciimioa- 
tion,  whenever  Mrs.  Selfe  dares  to  speak,  which  is  not  very  often, 
for  her  daughter  rules  her  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  has  even  been 
known  to  strike  her  in  some  of  her  fits  of  causeless  fuiy  I  She  bai 
no  qualms  of  conscience  on  account  of  her  conduct  to  poor  Edwud 
Courteney ;  no  fear  of  retribution  hereafter,  if  indeed  she  beherei 
in  t|ie  immortality  of  the  soul  and  in  the  doctrine  of  rewards  and 
punishments  in  another  world.  The  early  death  of  her  victim  has 
had  no  salutaxy  efiect  upon  her — in  fact,  no  e&ct  at  all — for  her 
SaMc  temper  grows  vom  and  worse. 
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Her  mother,  who  had  always  been  accustomed  to  a  proper  esta- 
blishment of  servants,  found  herself,  soon  after  her  daughtei^s 
return  to  New  Forest,  entirely  without  domestics,  Malvina  turned 
off  all  whom  she  found  there,  treating  them  with  the  utmost  con- 
tumely; and  when  new  ones  were  obtained — ^no  easy  task  in  the 
United  States,  where  *^  helps,''  as  they  dub  themselvee^  are  ex- 
ceedingly independent,  and  generally  tnink  they  are  doing  their 
employers  a  favour  by  giving  little  work  for  large  wages — she 
eitner  dismissed  them  summarily,  or  they  dismissed  themselves,  so 
that  she  and  her  mother  are  sometimes  left  to  perform  the  house- 
hold drudgery  themselves,  or  to  put  up  with  some  leper,  or  other 
diseased  object,  or  some  convict  discharged  from  gaol  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  period  of  punishment. 

Malvina's  principal  occupation  and  only  pastime  is  to  make 
mischief  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  she  is  consequently  hated 
and  avoided,  and  where  she  goes  by  the  name  of  '^  The  female 
fiend  I " 

Reader !  Malvina  is  no  creation  of  a  morbid  imagination.  She 
is  a  living  being ;  a  being  whom  Providence,  in  its  inscrutable 
ways,  permits  to  exist,  and  whose  existence  is  a  bane  to  all  who 
unfortunately  come  within  the  sphere  of  her  influence,  and  can  be 
affected  by  her  frightful  temper,  her  odious  malevolence,  and  her 
habitual  disregard  of  truth. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  are  not  many  such  demons  in  this 
mortal  world ! 


LONDON  ASLEEP. 

BT  NICHOLAS  MICHELL. 

Slbbp,  mighty  city,  sleep  I 
Let  the  wide  hum  of  busy  life, 
The  shout  of  mirth,  the  jar  of  strife. 
And  all  the  noisy  passions'  play. 
In  murmurs  sink  away. 

Sleep,  weary  city,  sleep  I 
Let  Commerce  rest  upon  his  oar. 
Let  strong-limbed  Labour  toil  no  more. 
Peace,  stealing  from  her  heavenly  bowers. 
Cradling  the  midnight  hours. 
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Rich  merchant,  on  thy  bed, 
Forget  awhile  thy  ships,  thy  gain;  ^ 
Poor  starving  child  of  want  and  pain, 
Bask  in  kind  fancy's  golden  beams, 
Possess  the  world  in  dreams ! 

Te  haunts  of  pleasure,  now 
Shut  up  your  doors,  and,  on  the  stage. 
Where  adtors  mirrored  back  the  age. 
And  dance  and  music  blent  their  thrall. 
Let  stillness,  darkness  fall. 

Scholar,  with  study  worn, 
Close  now  thy  book,  put  out  thy  light, 
Nor  longer  tire  thy  brain,  thy  sight; 
Give  nature  rest,  if  thou  wouldst  save 
Thy  young  life  from  the  grave. 

Go,  drunkard,  stagger  home. 
And  gain  in  sleep  lost  reason's  power; 
Virtue,  enjoy  rest's  balmy  hour; 
Imprison'd  wretch,  thy  sighs  give  o'er, 
Free,  free  in  dreams  once  more ! 

Poor  needle-toiler,  pause ! 
Stay  thy  lean  fingers,  drop  thy  thread, 
Creep,  heart-sick,  weary,  to  thy  bed. 
Let  visions  of  green  fields  arise. 
And  charm  thine  aching  eyes ! 

St.  Paul's  great  clock  strikes  one ; 
And  as  the  solemn-booming  sound 
Lingers,  as  loth  to  die  around^ 
It  seems  a  voice  that  calm  imparts 
To  million  anxious  hearts. 

Then  sleep,  great  city,  sleep  I 
The  stars  above  thee  coldly  gleam, 
And,  still  as  they,  thou  now  dost  seem 
No  more  life's  monster,  but  a  thing 
Hushed  'neath  an  angel's  wing. 
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It  was  regretted  by  Mr.  Hallam,  in  a  letter  which  lies  before 
us,  that|  in  the  education  of  our  youth,  so  little  attention  was  given 
to  Italian  literature.  Most  of  those  who  leave  our  schools  and 
colleges  know  little  of  the  poets  and  historians  of  Italy  beyond  the 
names  of  some  of  the  more  prominent;  and  of  many  of  its  his- 
torical characters  they  have  the  same  dim  knowledge. 

LuCBEZiA  BoBOlA  is  certainly  an  exception.  Of  few  names 
has  it  been  the  fate — ^'  virum  vohtare  per  ora" — so  constantly  as 
hers.  She  has  been  made  pre-eminently  synonymous  with  all 
that  is  profligate;  and  yet,  like  Mary  of  Scotland  and  Joanna  of 
Naples,  she  has  had  some  warm  and  believing — ^and,  we  think, 
more  successful — defenders.  The  truth  of  history  requires  that 
her  life  should  be  fairly  chronicled.  Even  the  frequenters  of  the 
Opera  may  wish  to  learn  something  reliable  of  one  who  is  so  often 
brought  before  them  in  the  musical  record  of  her  guilt,  where 
(following  Victor  Hugo's  drama),  time  and  place  ai|d  prooability 
are  alike  disregarded. 

Tommasiyf  in  a  life  of  her  more  iniquitous  brother  (I'ammira- 
zione  insieme  e  il  terrore  del  suo  secolo),  suggests  against  her 
obscurely  some  diabolical  inuendos,  but  with  no  better  authority 
than  the  Boman  gossip  of  the  day;  and,  amongst  historians,  re- 
peating each  other  with  scant  investigation, — Guicciardini,  for 
instance^  takes  her  guilt  as  so  little  to  be  questioned  or  dis- 
cussed that  he  dismisses  her  in  a  parenthesis  as  ^^coperta  di  molte 
infamie." 

Her  ablest  defence  is  in  Mr.  Roscoe's  ^^  Leo  X.,"  where  there 
is  a  special  ^*  Dissertation"  on  her  character.  No  judgment  from 
the  bench  was  ever  more  carefully  pronounced.  We  see  the  in- 
fluence of  his  early  legal  studies  in  the  clearness  with  which  he 
shows  how  much  of  what  is  insinuated  or  presumed  (and  he  brings 
it  strongly  before  us)  is  incompatible  with  what  we  know;  how 
easily  the  motives  of  her  Neapohtan  traducers  may  be  traced;  and 
what  improbabilities  a  belief  in  the  charges  brought  against  her 
would  involve.  Mr.  Grilbert  does  not  carry  the  case  a  step  further. 
Indeed,  he  sums  up  her  defence  by  quoting  Mr.  Roscoe's  con- 


*  Lucrezia  Borgia,  Duchess  of  Ferrara.  A  Biography,  illustrated  by  rare 
and  impablished  Documents.  By  William  Gilbert,  Author  of  *'  Shirley  HaU 
AsTlum,"  ftc.    Two  Vols.    London :  Hurst  and  Blackett.    1869. 

J  We  do  not  recollect  upon  what  authority  this  is  considered  as  a  pseudonym 
of  Gregorio  Leti.  The  Life  is  in  two  volumes,  and  there  were  to  have  been 
published,  in  a  third  volume,  the  "  autentici  documenti^'  upon  which  the  work 
was  founded ;  but  these  seem  to  have  been  suppressed. 
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eluding  sentences.  But  he  brings  together  a  good  deal  of  corro- 
borative evidence.  We  will  first,  however,  take  from  his  voIumeB 
a  repetition  of  the  principal  epochs  of  her  life.  She  seems  to  have 
been  bom  in  1478,  one  of  the  five  children,  by  the  same  mother, 
who  were  acknowledged  bj  the  Pope  as  his  offspring.  She  wis 
well  educated  both  in  letters  and  rehgion — probably  in  a  conTent 
While  still  very  young  she  had  been  aflSanced  to  a  gentleman  of 
Spain;  but  when  her  father  was  raised  to  the  Papal  chair  the  en- 
gagement, whether  it  had  originated  in  affection  or  convenience, 
was  set  aside,  and  he  sought  to  strengthen  his  alliances  by  giring 
her  in  marriage  to  Giovanni  Sforza,  Lord  of  Pesaro.  She  was 
then  not  more  than  sixteen.  The  union  was  of  short  duration. 
She  was  divorced  from  the  Lord  of  Pesaro;  and  the  policy  of  her 
father  having  changed,  she  was  now  married  to  Alfonso,  I)uke  of 
Bisceglie,  a  natural  son  of  Alfonso  II.,  King  of  Naples.  This  was 
in  1498.  The  following  year  she  had  a  son;  and  soon  afterwards 
her  husband  was  attacked  by  assassins,  from  whom  he  escaped 
severely  wounded.  During  nis  sufferings  she  attended  him  with 
devoted  affection.  When  ne  had  nearly  recovered,  he  was  again 
attacked  and  murdered,  suspicion  falling  upon  Caesar  Borgia;  but 
this  his  sister  does  not  seem  ever  to  have  known.  She  felt  deep 
sorrow  at  her  husband's  death,  and  retired  for  a  time  to  Nepi. 
The  Pope,  who  was  then  forming  new  political  combinatioosi 
thought  it  desirable  to  ally  himself  with  the  House  of  Ferran; 
and  in  1502  Luerezia  was  married  to  Alfonso,  the  eldest  son  of 
the  reigning  duke. 

We  can  scarcely  conceive  how  eight  years  of  a  woman's  early 
life  could  be  more  satisfactorily  accounted  for.  It  must  certainly 
have  been  difiicult  to  have  been  entirely  pure  in  such  a  household 
as  that  of  Alexander  V  I.  and  in  ^^quel  secolo  dissolutissimo;"  bat  of 
the  atrocities  imputed  to  her  at  this  time,  some  are  unsupported 
by  any  reliable  evidence,  some  are  contradicted  by  contemporary 
records,  and  some  involve  inconsistencies  which  cannot  be  recoD* 
ciled.  We  may  account  for  her  divorce  from  the  Lord  of  Peauo 
— ^a  worthless  and  heartless  tyrant — without  imputing  it  to  any 
impure  motive;  and  his  having  lefl,  by  a  subsequent  marnage) 
a  feeble  and  sickly  son,  who  did  not  live  to  succeed  him  in  toe 
government,'*^  is  no  proof  that  the  reasons  for  the  divorce  which 
were  said  to  have  been  urged  by  the  Pope  were  not  well-fouoded. 
In  the  case  of  the  Duke  of  Bisceglie,  she  was  certainly  guiltleas. 
Next  comes  before  us  the  supper  described  by  Burohard,  of  whose 
diary  there  is  a  very  good  copy  in  the  inexhaustible  library^  of  Sir 
Thomas  Phillipps  at  Thirlestaine  House.  In  a  fidr  transcript  like 
this,  we,  of  course,  cannot  judge  whether — ^as  alleged — the  pa»g« 
has  been  interpolated,  or  not.    It  must  be  admitteoi  that  it  does  not 

*  y.  Demiistoim's  Dnkes  of  Urbino. 
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harmonifle  with  what  precedes  and  follows  it.*  If  we  cotdd 
believe  that  it  was  written  by  fiurchard  at  the  time^  and  written 
trulyf  her  presence  at  such  a  scene  of  infamous  depravity  would 
make  us  ready  to  believe  almost  anything  that  could  be  said  against 
her.  But  Burchard  was  an  enemy;  and  Mr.  Gilbert,  we  think, 
calls  up  a  witness  who  makes  the  accusation  too  improbable  to  be 
credited.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  event  is  said  to  have 
taken  place  on  the  eve  of  her  maniagfe  by  proxy  to  Alfonso  of 
Fcrrara.  Now,  amount  the  persons  who  formed  the  embassy  on 
that  occasion — which  included  three  of  Alfonso's  brothers — was  a 
gentleman  specially  deputed  by  their  sister  the  Marchioness  of 
Mantua,  to  report  to  her  confidentially  on  everything  that  took 
place;  and  ^^he  appears/'  says  Mr.  Gilbert,  ^^  to  have  performed 
his  duty  in  a  most  conscientious  and  indefatigable  manner."  His 
letters,  signed  S.  el  Prete,  are  still  in  existence.  They  go  into  the 
most  minute  details;  they  do  not  allude  in  the  most  distant  manner 
to  anything  disorderly;  ^^or  in  fact  to  any  meeting  or  ceremony 
not  conducted  with  the  strictest  propriety  and  decorum."  An- 
other witness  says,  ^'  In  her  house  all  live  not  only  in  a  Christian 
manner,  but  religiously  as  well ;"  and  the  Venetian  ambassador, 
when  writing  to  the  senate,  most  unfavourably  of*  Bome  and  of 
the  Pope,  ^^  speaks  of  Lucrezia  as  being  toise^  discreet^  and  gene- 

in  Burchard. 

There  certainly  seems,  in  the  first  instance,  to  have  been  a  dis« 
inclination  on  the  part  of  the  court  of  Ferrara  to  receive  the 
Pope's  proposals  for  her  marriage  with  the  son  of  the  reigning 
duke.  It  is  possible  that  Alfonso  may  himself  have  had  somo 
unpleasant  recollections  of  the  fate  of  his  namesake — the  last  of 
her  husbands.  His  father's  objections  more  probably  arose  from 
hesitating  to  connect  himself  too  closely  with  the  political  com- 
plications of  the  court  of  Itome.  His  were  reasons  of  state. 
When  the  successor,  therefore,  of  Charles  VIIL  of  France  used 
his  influence  to  promote  the  marriage,  the  astute  Duke  Ercole  saw 

*  Its  place  in  the  diary  is  between  a  notice  of  the  vigil  of  All  Saints  and  of 
the  subsequent  festival.  We  must  allow,  however,  that  there  are  other  entries 
equally  inconCTuous.  One  of  them  begins  with  a  notice  of  maskings  and 
festivities,  ana  ends  with  an  account  of  the  death  of  the  Abbot  of  St.  Sebastian 
estra  muros,  and  the  ceremonies  that  followed.  But  we  disbelieve  Burchard's 
account  of  the  orgies  he  describes,  both  as  outrageous  in  itseifi  and  as  describing 
what  was  not  likely  to  have  occurred  at  a  time  when,  if  decency  had  not  been 
a  habit,  it  would  in  idl  probability  have  been  assumed.  We  have  not  ourselves 
any  proof  that  it  was  an  interpolation.  We  rather  regard  it  as  a  malicious 
libel.  Anc^  in  confirmation  ot  this  opinion,  we  may  mention  that  since  the 
above  was  written,  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps  has  obligingly  brouf|;ht  to  our  notice 
another  MS.  volume  in  his  invaluable  collection  (Delia  Yita  di  Papa  Ales- 
sandro  YI.),  in  which  the  Eestino  is  described,  but  without  any  of  its  more 
revolting  incidents ;  and,  amongst  those  who  were  present,  Lucrezia  is  not 
named. 
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at  once  that  it  was  desirable  to  have  the  favour  of  a  monarch  vho 
was  about  to  poUr  his  armies  into  Italy,  and  against  whom  he 
had  no  chance  of  forming  alliances  that  could  successfully  oppose 
him. 

In  tale  state,  in  cobI  dubbia  sorte 
....    contrastar  non  Tale.* 

His  flon  was  still  reluctant|  but  his  objections  were  finally  oyer- 
come. 

On  her  arrival  at  Ferrarai  Lucrezia  at  once  gained  the  affection 
of  her  husband,  and  the  admiration  and  respect  of  his  father;  and 
from  this  time  till  her  death,  the  only  whisper  against  her  more 
than  blameless  conduct  arose  out  of  her  friendship  for  Pietro 
Bembo,  not  yet  a  cardinal.  This,  we  think,  Mr.  Gilbert  has 
satisfactorily  put  to  rest  by  an  examination  of  their  letters,  and  by 
the  whole  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  their  intimacy. 
Indeed,  it  is  in  itself  an  evidence  of  innocence  when  we  have  to 
seek  for  proofs  of  guilt  in  a  friendship  that  appears  to  have  ariseo 
out  of  similarity  of  tastes  and  of  mutual  esteem,  entirely  without 
concealment  or  disguise. 

As  a  bride,  she  had  brought  with  her  an  ample  dowry.  Her 
father  had  also  added  considerably  to  the  territory  to  which  her 
husband  was  to  succeed;  and  important  changes  in  his  iavour 
were  made  in  the  conditions  under  which  Ferrara  was  held  as  a 
fief  of  the  Holy  See.  Great,  therefore,  were  the  rejoicings  on  the 
celebration  of  the  marriage.  At  Rome,  too,  they  were  magnifi- 
cent, though  blood-stained  by  the  cruel  punishment  of  some  of  the 
disafiected;  of  whom  a  few  had  dared  to  come  forward^  out  of  the 
thousands  who  were  indignant  at  such  lavish  expense  at  a  time  of 
scarcity  and  of  suffering.  Even  at  Ferrara,  the  expenditure  was 
scarcely  justified  by  the  state  of  the  duke's  treasury,  which  had 
been  exhausted  by  the  war  with  Venice,  and  was,  long  after  that 
great  calamity,  inadequately  supplied.  Ue  determined,  however, 
that  what  was  now  regarded  as  so  auspicious  an  event  should  be 
celebrated  with  becommg  splendour. 

She  set  out  from  Rome  with  a  retinue  so  numerous  that  it  has 
been  described  as  having  had  the  appearance  more  of  an  army  than 
a  marriage  procession.  The  number  of  mules  and  horses  given  to 
her  by  the  Pope  f  oi  her  journey  could  not  have  been  less  than  a 
thousand ;  ana,  many  nobles  and  ladies  having  offered  to  accom- 
pany her  on  her  way,  there  were  two  hundred  carriages.  In  the 
midst,  the  bride  **  rode  on  a  beautiful  mule,  which  was  covered 
with  a  housing  embroidered  in  silver  and  edged  with  gold  fringe. 
She  wore  a  tight  vest  of  crimson  silk,  with  a  sbernia  (or  loose 

*  Filicaja,  in  one  of  the  sonnets  translated  bj  the  Earl  of  Derby. 
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Tobe)  of  gold  tissue,  with  large  han^ng  sleeves,  and  lined  with 
ermine.  On  her  head  she  wore  a  hat  of  crimson  silk,  with  a 
feather,  and  beneath  the  hat  on  the  left  side  hung  a  pendant  of 
pearls  which  reached  to  her  ear.  Altogether  she  made  a  magnifi- 
cent appearance." 

Discoursing  upon  our  present  theme,  we  may  have  fair  readers 
to  whom  sucn  aescriptions  as  this  will  not  be  uninteresting.  In 
the  work  itself  they  will  find  many. 

Owing  to  the  defective  state  of  the  roads,  and  to  bad  weather, 
her  journey  was  slowly  made ;  she  rested  a  day  at  Urbino,  and 
then  moved  onwards  to  the  frontier  of  Ferrara.  The  duke  made 
every  preparation  to  do  her  honour.  Ambassadors  from  all  the 
Italian  states  were  invited ;  and  other  guests  so  numerous,  that, 
"  with  their  officials,  suites,  and  servants,"  it  has  been  estimated 
that,  altogether,  there  were  "not  fewer  than  two  thousand." 
They  were  far  beyond  his  means  of  accommodating  them,  but  his 
nobility  came  willingly  and  hospitably  to  his  assistance.  The 
ambassadors  were  lodged  in  their  palaces,  and  were  waited  upon 
by  their  sons.  Duke  Ercole  himself  had  done  all  that  he  could. 
He  insisted  "  that  those  of  the  nobles  who  received  his  guests,  and 
whose  means  were  not  of  the  am()le8t,  should  be  at  no  cost  for 
their  maintenance.  To  prevent  any  expenditure  on  their  part,  he 
greatly  enlarged  the  kitchens  in  the  Estense  palace  and  the  castle, 
and  engaged  almost  an  army  of  cooks,  by  whom  the  food  of  the 
guests  m  the  last-mentioned  houses  was  prepared."  The  "  com- 
missariat," which  he  had  also  taken  into  his  own  hands,  was  another 
source  of  difficulty.  He  had  determined  that  there  should  be 
such  abundance  as  should  "  keep  up  the  well-earned  reputation  of 
Ferrara  and  its  dukes  for  lavish  hospitality;"  and,  in  his  anxiety  to 
obtain  it,  he  seems  to  have  collected,  begged,  and  borrowed  *'  so 
much  in  excess  of  what  was  necessary,  that  a  considerable  portion 
of  it  was  spoiled,  and  had  to  be  thrown  into  the  river."* 

At  a  castle,  belon^ng  to  the  Bentivogli,  about  twenty  miles 
from  Ferrara,  Lucrezia  had  her  first  interview  with  the  Lord  Don 
Alfonso,  her  husband.  He  had  gone  there  privately,  anxious  to 
see  the  destined  companion  of  his  Ufe,  and  he  parted  from  her  with 
feelings  of  affection  that  continued  unabated  during  the  nineteen 
years  that  she  survived  her  marriage.  She  seems,  indeed,  to  have 
had  a  peculiar  power  over  all  whom  she  wished  to  love  tier;  and 
not  only  Alfonso  and  his  father,  but  even  the  suspicious 
Marchioness  of  Mantua,  whose  emissary  was  sent  to  watch  her  at 
Borne,  became  sincerely  attached  to  her. 


*  When  no  other  aathoribf  is  quoted,  we  abridge  from  Mr.  Gilbert's  work. 
Amongst  the  sapplies  were  mteen  thousand  head  of  poultry,  the  same  quantity 
of  game,  and  three  hundred  oxen  and  calyes. 
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Accompanied  by  this  illustrious  lady^  the  friend  of  her  after  Ufe, 
she  proceeded  in  the  state  barge  to  Ferrara,  where  she  was  re- 
ceived by  the  duke.  He  addressed  her  with  ^reat  kindness,  and, 
after  having  kissed  her,  introduced  her  to  the  ambassadors  who 
followed  him.  She  was  then  conducted  to  the  palace  assigned  to 
herself  and  her  husband. 

Her  dress  on  this  occasion  is  described  as  ^^  a  camora,  or  short 
camisole,  cut  somewhat  in  the  fashion  of  a  loose-fitting  vest  with- 
out waist,  of  crimson  satin  bordered  with  gold  lace,  a  loose  robe  or 
sbernia  of  dark-coloured  satin,  lined  witn  beautiful  ermine,  and 
having  very  long  and  wide  open  sleeves.  On  her  head  she  wore 
a  cap  or  hat  of  gold  tissue  artistically  embroidered  with  pearls, 
from  which  hung  a  pendant  of  jewels  of  the  purest  water,  and  of 
immense  value." 

The  next  day  (Wednesday,  February  the  2nd)  she  made  her 
solemn  entry  into  Ferrara  with  a  magnificence  that  had  never 
been  approached,  much  as  such  exhibitions  had  alwava  been  the 
study  and  amusement  of  the  duke.  There  was  mucn  cumbrous 
display,  and  one  or  two  mishaps.  The  bride  herself  rode  a 
splendid  charger  that  became  unmanageable ;  but  she  dexleruusly 
freed  herself  irom  the  saddle,  ai^d  w^s  very  unwillingly  prevented 
from  remounting  her  restive  steed — riding  in  its  stead  a  beautiful 
white  mule,  of  which  there  were  eignty-six  (some  of  them 
splendidly  decorated)  in  her  train.  At  first,  more  serious  conse- 
quences were  apprehended.* 

For  the  ceremonies,  both  sacred  and  profane,  Christian  and 
mythological,  which  took  place  on  the  occasion,  we  muat  refer  to 
Mr.  Gilbert^s  work,  and  shall  merely  copy  his  description  of  the 
bride  herself. 

^^  She  appears^'  (says  the  writer  whom  he  quotes  aa  hia  autho- 
rity) ^^  between  twenty-three  and  twenty-four  years  of  age,  has  a 
beautiful  face,  lively  sparkling  eyes,  is  very  graceful,  and  has  a 
good  figure.  She  is  courteous,  wise,  and  cheerful,  and  made  a 
most  pleasing  effect  on  all  who  saw  her."  Her  reoepdon  was 
enthusiastic. 

From  the  date  we  have  mentioned,  till  the.  10th  of  February, 
which  was  the  first  day  of  Lent,  the  marri^e  festivities  contmued. 
There  were  banquets,  balls,  and  fites — after  one  of  which  ^^the 
bride  is  said  to  have  danced  many  Romanesque  and  Spanish 
dances  to  the  sound  of  the  tambourine;"  and  there  were  manj 

*  A  more  proyoking  accident  happened  to  a  pa^  Sent  from  the  duke  witii  a 
message  to  the  Yrench  ambassador  when  approaching  each  other  in  prooessioD. 
The  page's  horse,  scared  by  the  trumpets  and  music,  leaped  with  him  into  the 
thick  mnd  of  the  riyer,  giring  to  those  who  assisted  him»  as  well  as  to  hiniselfi  u 
appearance  destmctiye  of  the  dignified  solemnil^  which  his  highness  eonaidered 
essential  to  such  occasions. 
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offerings  of  presents,  of  various  value;  but,  in  accordance  with  the 
duke's  well  known  tastes,  the  representations  given  in  the  theatre 
were  to  be  the  great  and  repeated  attraction.  Li  preparing  these  no. 
cost  or  labour  had  been  spared.  Five  of  the  comeaies  of  Plautus 
had  been  selected ;  of  which  four — ^the  "  Bacchides/'  "  Miles," 
"Asinaria/'  and  "Oasina" — were  performed.  The  first  night 
Was  given  to  a  kind  of  prelude.  In  this  two  of  the  actors  per- 
sonated Plautus  and  Epidicus — why  Epidicus,  except  as  a  favourite 
character  with  its  author,  is  not  very  cletar;  they  stood,  however, 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  stage,  and  described  in  verse  the  different 
parts  to  be  performed  by  the  actors  and,  the  actresses,  who  were 
now  brought  before  the  audience  in  their  respective  costumed. 
Between  each  act  of  the  comedies  there  was  to  be  a  moresca,  or 
kind  of  ballet;  of  which  we  may  take  the  description  of  the  first 
as  a  specimen. 

^^It  represented  ten  warriors,  who  marched  forward  and  pre- 
sented themselves  to  the  audience.  They  were  armed  after  the 
manner  of  the  ancients,  some  with  large  knives,  others  with  maces 
and  two-handed  swords,  and  all  with  daggers.  Having  made  their 
obeisance,  they  commenced  a  dance  to  the  sound  of  music;  then 
suddenly  they  divided  themselves  into  two  parties,  and  in  panto- 
mime they  expressed  their  wish  to  kill  each  other,  and  immediately 
fell  to  blows,  each  blow  being  struck  in  time  with  the  music.  Then 
those  who  were  armed  with  maces  threw  them  away,  and  all  draw- 
ing their  swords,  stabbed  (colpi  di  punta)  at  each  other  with  great 
dexterity,  dancing  the  whole  of  the  time.  At  a  given  signal  they 
threw  down  their  swords,  and,  taking  their  daggers,  attacked  eacn 
other.  At  another  signal  of  music,  one-half  oi  the  number  fell  on 
the  earth  as  if  wounded,  while  the  others,  with  the  daggers  in  their 
hands,  stood  over  them.  The  conquerors  then  bound  their  prisoners, 
and  conducted  them  off*  the  stage,"  In  other  of  these  ballets  Moors 
were  introduced ;  one  of  them  Was  something  very  like  the  legend 
of  St.  George;  in  others  were  men  bearing  illuminated  lanterns 
on  their  heads,  or  satyrs,  nvmphs,  and  subjects  of  rural  life ;  and 
such  were  the  interludes  given  between  each  act  of  the  comedies. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  be  surprised  that  the  performances  at  the 
theatre  occupied  five  hours;  and  as  they  were  not  the  only  atnuse- 
ments,  it  must  have  been  fatiguing  work.  To  trace  the  morescas 
to  their  origin  Mr.  Gilbert  thinks  would  be  iiomewhat  difficult. 
The  Pyrrhic  dance  might  have  been  imitated  in  those  of  a  war- 
like character;  but  whatever  may  have  been  their  origin^  we  may 
consider  them  altogether  as  the  rude  models  of  the  niodem  ballet 
d'action. 

Apart  from  these  buffooneries,  he  regards  it  as  proving  a  high 
state  of  refinement  and  cultivation  that  an  audience  taken  ^^  from 
the  higher  and  middle  classes"  should  ^^  have  enjoyed  in  Latin"  the 
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comedies  of  Plautus,  even  with  ^'the  aid  of  the  descriptions  given 
by  the  actor  who,  dressed  as  Plautus  himself,  stood  by  the  pro- 
scenium to  explain  the  more  difficult  and  intricate  passages."  But 
is  it  certain  that  they  really  were  acted  in  Latin?  Twenty  yean 
before  this  the  duke  had  signalised  his  revival  of  the  drama  by 
translations  which  made  Plautus  intelligible  to  the  people.  One 
of  these  comedies — ^the  ^'  Mensechini" — he  had  translated  himself; 
and  the  ^^  Casina/'  which  was  amongst  those  now  performed,  had 
been  translated,  at  the 'time  referred  to,  by  Berardo. 

With  the  arrival  of  Lent,  the  illustrious  and  distinguished 
guests  took  their  departure;  and  from  this  point  commences 
Lucrezia's  life  of  purity  and  goodness  at  Ferrara.  But  Mr. 
Gilbert's  succeeding  chapters  are  more  the  country's  annals  than 
her  own.  Indeed,  throughout  his  work  he  carries  us  backwards 
and  forwards  to  portions  of  its  history  in  a  somewhat  erratic 
manner.  He  may  be  pardoned,  Jiowever,  for  he  tells  much  that 
is  curious  and  interesting.  In  many  things  the  sixteenth  century 
seems  to  have  mode  little  advance  beyond  its  predecessor.  Medicine 
could  scarcely  have  been  in  so  low  a  state  in  the  time  of  Leonioeno 
as  when,  in  [1542?],  a  diploma  was  given  by  the  Judex  Sapientum 
to  the  mountebank  who  swallowed  a  hash  of  live  toads,  that  he 
might  show  the  virtue  of  his  antidote  against  poison,  and  who  pro- 
fessed, and  was  believed,  to  cure  incurable  diseases;  or  when 
scorpions  and  vipers  (sometimes  adulterated  with  earth-worms) 
were  made  into  remedies  for  the  plague.  Nor  could  mechanics 
have  been  much  progressing  when  the  public  clock,  in  one  of  the 
towers  of  the  castle,  was  worked  not  by  machinery)  but  by  a  man 
stationed  inside,  who  regulated  the  progression  of  its  hands  by  an 
hour-glass  placed  before  him.  He  was  considered  an  official  of 
some  importance,  well  paid,  and  well  punished  for  any  dereliction 
of  duty;  but  the  contrivance  he  superintended  reminds  us  very 
much  of  "the  Dutchman's  weathercock.'*  Some  of  the  police 
regulations  were  excellent.  It  was  forbidden  to  give  to  mendicants, 
and  both  the  gioer  and  receiver  were  punishable.  The  better  course, 
provided  and  enjoined,  was  to  send  them  to  the  proper  authority, 
who  would  provide  them  either  with  food  or  labour. 

Other  matters  were  not  so  well  ordered.  The  unfortunate 
debtor  was  treated  as  a  criminal.  He  was  not  only  imprisoned, 
but  carted  round  the  city,  or  exposed  upon  a  scaffold.  It  is  not, 
however,  for  Englishmen  to  say  much  upon  this  point  Our  own 
practice  has  very  slowly  been  becoming  more  civilised.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  there  was,  at  one  of  our  seaports, 
the  remains  of  a  feudal  castle,  used  as  a  jail,  in  one  of  the  dungeons 
of  which,  scarcely  lighted,  and  not  at  all  ventilated,  was  a  poor 
wretch  who,  under  tne  mesne  process,  was  confined  on  what  was 
literally  mere  suspicion  of  debt.    At  the  foot  of  the  stone  staircase 
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which  led  to  his  dungeon,  was  a  great  he-goat,  which  the  official 
visitor  was  informed  was  placed  there  to  take  away  the  bad  smell  I 
'^  Similia  similibus  curantur." 

A  chapter  of  the  second  volume  is  given  to  the  life  and  chsr 
racter  of  Duke  Ercole;  and  to  many  of  his  admirable  qualities, 
both  of  mind  and  person,  it  does  justice*     ^^  Of  his  history/'  it  is 
said,  ^*  prior  to  his  elevation  to  the  dukedom,  little  is  known." 
Yet   more  than  one  of  the  chroniclers  could  have  supplied  it,  if 
looked  for;  and  there  are  references  to  it  both  in  the  text  and  notes 
of  a  volume  of  **  Memoirs"  which  we  noticed  in  our  number  for 
last  February.     Much  of  his  youth  was  passed  in  Naples  as  the 
cavaliere  ^^senza  paura"  of  the  court  of  Feroinand,  and  in  nis  service 
OS  a  leader.    In  the  volume  we  refer  to,  his  part  in  restoring  the 
legitimate  drama  is  placed  beyond  a  doubt,  and  the  question  as  to 
bis  scholarship,  which  is  again  raised  by  Mr.  Gilbert,  is  also  dis- 
posed of,  even  if  it  had  not  already  been  by  Tiraboschi*  and 
jPanizzi.t     "  Sappiamo"  (says  the  early  historian  of  Naples,  in 
addressing  him)  ^'  tutti  noi  che  in  la  vostra  corte  versiamo,  niuna 
historia  quasi  Latina  o  Greca  trovarsi  che  V.  S.  letta  e  intesa  con 
diligentia  non  habbi."     By  the  aid  of  skilful  engineering,  he  con- 
verted deadly  swamps  into  healthy  and  productive  lands;  and  it 
was  his  pride  to  embellish  a  capital  which,  during  his  reign,  had 
doubled  its  population.    But  his  people  often  grumbled  at  the 
additional  taxation   which  this  entailed;  for  subjects  generally 
are  apt  to  forget  that  all  kinds  of  progress  must  be  paid  for. 
The  summer  of  1505  was  his  last.     A  journey  that  he  had  in- 
tended to  have  made  into  France,  with  a  splendid  retinue,  excited 
the  jealousy  of  some  of  the  Italian  powers,  and  having  been  re- 
called, through  them,  by  messengers  from  the  Pope,  he  proceeded 
no  farther  than  Milan,  where  he  was  entertained  with  great  mag- 
nificence.    His  health  soon  afterwards  failed ;  yet,  with  his  usual 
tastes,  he  was  unable  to  resist  the  temptation  of  attending  some 
splendid  fetes  at  Mantua,  and  from  thence  (in  fulfilment  of  a  vow) 
he  determined  to  proceed  to  Florence.     He  accomplished  it  with 
difficulty,  having  been  carried  in  a  litter ;  and  returning  to  Fer- 
rara  weak  and  exhausted  by  the  effort,  he  died  a  few  weeks  after- 
wards, in  its  seventy- fourth  year. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Alfonso,  who  reigned  with  the 
same  good  and  bad  fortune  as  his  father.  There  was  magnificence 
and  misery,  loyalty  and  discontent,  and  his  territory  was  again 
invaded  by  the  Venetians,  who  were  defeated  by  the  skill  and 
gallantry  of  Ariosto's  friend,  the  fiery  Cardinal  Ippolito.  Alfonso 
himself,  with  equal  courage  and  success,  repelled  their  renewed 

*  St.  della  Lett.  to],  ti.  lib.  iii.  xvii.  f  Life  of  Bojardo,  p.  zxxix. 
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attacks;  and  it  waa  bv  his  artillery,  which  he  had  long  been  care- 
fully improvingi  that  nis  brilliant  victories  were  gained. 

If  it  were  our  present  object  we  might  say  much  of  Alfonso 
himself.  He  had  many  excellent  qualities;  and  if  his  people  often 
Buffered,  it  was  not  from  any  f  anlt  of  his,  but  from  war,  pestilenoei 
and  famine. 

In  1519  he  had  to  bear  a  sreat  calamity  by  the  death,  in  child- 
bed, of  his  wife  Lucrezia.  Her  blameless  and  useful  life  at  Fer- 
rara  was  brought  to  an  early  close.  That  it  was  really  a  blameless 
and  useful  life  we  have  abundant  evidence.  She  was  kind  to  the 
poor,  merciful  to  the  guilty,  an  affectionate  wife,  and  a  careful  and 
devoted  mother;  and  her  piety  was  a  constant  element  of  her  life, 
^^  though  never  standing  forth  in  an  offensive  or  ostentatious 
manner."  Of  her  sincerity  she  ^ave  a  proof  in  the  relinquishment 
of  her  jewels  Q^  which  were  celebrated  for  their  beauty  and  im- 
mense value"),  to  be  pledged  ^^  as  security  for  money  to  be  ad- 
vanced" for  the  relief  of  the  distresses  of  the  people. 

But  we  do  not  know  any  more  satisfactory  testimony  to  her 
character  than  the  sisterly  intimacy  and  mutual  afiection  between 
herself  and  the  Marchioness  of  Mantua,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
and  virtuous  women  of  her  day.  Lucrezia's  first  and  last  letters 
as  the  wife  of  Alfonso  were  addressed  to  her,  and  their  constant 
correspondence  (of  which  much  is  still  in  existence)  bears  equal 
and  honourable  proof  not  merely  of  the  kindly  regard,  bat  of  the 
charitable  and  pious  feeling  of  them  both. 

We,  therefore,  have  the  same  diflSculty  as  Mr.  Roscoe  in  be- 
lieving it  possible  ^^  that  the  flagitious  and  abominable  Liucreaa 
Borgia  and  the  respectable  and  honoured  Duchess  of  Ferrara  could 
be  united  in  the  same  person." 

Though  it  is  hard  to  disentangle  ourselves  from  the  traditions 
of  centuries,  we  cannot  but  think  that  wrong  has  hitherto  been 
done  to  her  memory ;  and  in  closing  our  brief  notice  of  Mr.  Gil- 
bert's work,  we  are  reminded  of  the  late  Judge  Crompton's  laconic 
charge  to  a  jury:  ^^  The  facts,  gentlemen,  are  now  before  you.  It 
is  for  you  to  say  whether  you  think  the  prisoner  guilty. 

''I  don't  r 
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THE  TWO  OFFICERS. 

Part  VII. 

Some  time  after  the  arrival  of  the  113th  at  Ceylon,  an  oppor- 
tunity occurred  of  purchasing  a  company,  which  Williams,  who 
was  first  for  purchase,  availed  himself  of,  and  it  was  a  subject  of 
great  rejoicing  to  his  young  friend  Clare  that  he  should  get  this  step, 
as  it  is  a  very  important  one  in  the  profession,  and  gives  the  officer 
for  the  first  time  a  sort  of  station  in  society,  the  subaltern  being 
as  it  were,  in  consideration  of  rank,  a  novice,  or,  in  point  of  in- 
fluence, so  far  as  position  goes,  a  nonentity.  There  was  little 
to  take  up  the  attention  of  the  officers  at  Ceylon,  which  they 
began  to  find  very  monotonous  after  a  time,  and,  except  those 
whom  the  governor  employed  in  road-making,  they  passed  a  very 
idle  and  dissipated  time  there.  The  roads  which,  through  the 
exertions  of  Sir  Edward  Barnes,  the  governor,  had  been  in  pro- 
gress through  the  island,  were  an  inestimable  boon  to  its  inhabit- 
ants; but  the  principal  drawback  to  their  formation  was,  that  the 
heat  was  so  great,  and  the  climate  so  unhealthy,  that  many  officers 
and  soldiers  fell  victims  to  their  bad  efiects,  while  they  were  out  in 
tents  engaged  in  this  employment.  About  a  year  after  their 
arrival,  however,  there  came  an  order  from  the  home  government 
to  direct  the  transfer  of  the  regiment  from  Ceylon  to  Calcutta,  and 
subsequently  to  the  north-west  of  India,  and  the  officers  and 
soldiers,  always  fond  of  change,  were  rejoiced  to  hear  of  the  intel- 
ligence. The  fact  of  their  not  being  ordered  to  the  southern  pro- 
vince of  Bengal,  where  only  half  batta  is  issued,  was  also  a  very 
great  subject  of  rejoicing  to  the  seniors.  Bengal  being  the  most 
unhealthy  and  enervating  climate  in  India,  and  one  which  the 
governor-general  decided  should  have  the  additional  drawback  to 
Its  enjoyment  by  its  occupants  being  mulcted  of  about  the  fourth 
of  their  income. 

But  the  vojage  and  the  march  up  the  country  were  now  looked 
forward  to  with  pleasure.  The  navigation-  up  the  Bay  of  Bengal 
was  not  a  veiv  trying  affiiir.  The  sail  up  the  river  from  the  Sand 
Heads  to  Calcutta  was  tedious  and  dangerous.  Many  were  the 
places  pointed  out  by  the  river  pilot  where  ships  had  foundered. 
This  man  never  permitted  the  ship  to  sail  during  the  night,  for  the 
sand-banks  and  Uie  treacherous  lie  of  the  ground  in  many  parts  of 
the  river  voyage  rendered  it  constantly  necessary  to  have  a  good 
look-out  and  to  keep  perpetually  heaving  the  lead.  I  must  leave 
it  to  the  fancy  of  the  reader  to  picture  to  his  mind  what  the  scene 
must  have  been  of  the  embarkation  at  Point  de  Gbtlle — ^the  por- 
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tloning  the  companies  of  the  regiment  into  the  two  ships  which 
sailed  up  the  bay  to  Calcutta,  and  the  river  voyage  Afterward?, 
until  they  reached  that  port,  the  famous  capital  of  the  Indian 
dominions,  the  city  of  palaces  so  called,  which  palaces,  however, 
if  they  may  from  their  loftiness  and  the  spaciousness  of  their  con- 
struction be  so  named,  yet  are  entirely  indebted  to  the  chunam  or 
outward  cement  which  covers  their  brickwork,  for  tlie  august  ap- 
pearance which  they  present  to  view,  and  for  their  exterior,  giving 
the  idea  of  marble  edifices,  such  as  meet  the  eye  of  the  traveller 
who  has  seen  the  splendid  buildings  which  gird  the  canals  andseande 
of  Venice.  But  on  the  river  side,  as  one  sails  up  near  Calcutta,  the 
series  of  such  buildings  is  continued  in  the  form  of  villas,  surrounded 
with  grounds,  where  every  choice  tropic  exotic  is  seen  flouishing 
and  where  the  cherished  hot-house  plants  which  are  prized  so 
niuch  in  England  are  in  luxuriance,  plenty  as  the  indigenous  pro- 
duce of  the  soil.  This  prospect  for  several  miles,  and  its  outward 
semblance  to  a  paradise — called,  indeed,  by  its  own  natives  the 
paradise  of  nations — gives  promise  to  the  visitor  of  a  beautiful  and 
prolific  country.  How  hot,  how  humid,  how  pestilential  is  the 
soil !  How  teeming  with  fetid  odours  the  banks  of  the  river!  How 
unpropitious  to  health  the  residence  in  the  fort,  however  well  con- 
structed for  defence  and  well  adapted  for  opposing  any  invading 
force !  The  soldiers  were  cooped  up  in  a  sort  of  triangular  under- 
ground range  of  buildings ;  the  officers  were  given  for  their  resi- 
dence a  long  gallery,  on  one  side  of  which  lay  a  series  of  large 
apartments,  and  one  officer  was  apportioned  to  each  of  the  cham- 
bers, whose  windows  looked  into  an  inner  square ;  and  when  the 
sun  permitted  of  their  leaving  this  gallery,  they  could  take  their 
exercise  by  walking  on  the  housetop,  wliich  was  spacious  and  flat, 
and  as  usual  floored  with  the  everlasting  chunam,  to  be  seen  every- 
where overlaying  the  brick  walls  and  buildings  througliout  the 
country.  So  their  temporary  stay  in  the  fort  was  by  no  means  a 
very  pleasant  one.  The  gaiety  of  the  course  in  the  evening,  the 
profuse  manner  in  which  the  mercantile  community  expended  their 
fortunes  in  houses,  furniture,  living,  equipage,  servants,  &c.,  was 
seen  and  noted  by  them,  and  commented  upon,  as  has  been  always 
the  case  by  every  person  who  has  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
Calcutta.  They  also  saw  the  princely  way  in  which  the  civilians 
lived,  and  they  contrasted  all  tnis  with  the  lot  which  was  portioned 
to  the  military  part  of  the  community  in  their  confined  and  un- 
comfortable quarters,  and  with  their  meagre  pittance  in  the  way 
of  pay.  The  men  by  whose  right  arm  the  conquests  of  the  country 
haa  been  wrought;  the  military,  to  whom  the  nation,  or  the  East 
Indian  Company,  were  solely  indebted  for  the  acquisition  of  their 
princely  territory,  and  also  who  were  its  sole  preservers  against  the 
ever-ready  sedition  of  the  faithless  inhabitants  of  the  8oil*-the 
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"civium  ardor  prava  jubentium*' — were  then,  as  now,  little  cared 
for,  and  their  accommodation  that  of  the  meagre  kind  allotted  to 
the  occupants  of  a  garrison.  Their  allowances  were  very  in- 
adequate to  their  expenses,  and  incommensurate  to  the  incomes 
required  for  those  who  have  to  hold,  a  place  in  society,  and  being 
far  short  of  those  which  were  given  to  their  civilian  brethren. 
There  are  few  men,  I  fancy,  who  have  been  doomed  to  a  residence 
in  Fort  William  that  have  not  hailed  with  joy  any  prospect  of 
exchanging  to  better  quarters  up  the  country,  and  it  was  with 
much  pleasure  to  all  parties  that  the  march  tooK  place. 

Who  that  has  seen  an  encampment  in  India  can  ever  forget  it? 
The  regular  streets  of  white  canvas ;  the  regularity  and  business- 
like style  of  the  soldiers'  part  of  it,  compared  with  the  crowd,  the 
din,  the  bustle,  and  the  noise  of  the  bazaar,  where  the  camp- 
followers  are  congregated  in  thousands,  selling  grain,  bread,  rice, 
vegetables,  and  all  the  multiform  productions  of  Indian  workman-* 
ship;  the  elephants  in  one  part  of  the  plain,  all  under  the  charge 
of  their  different  mahouts;  the  horses  in  another  under  light 
canvas  tents ;  the  bullocks  and  slieep  for  slaughter  on  the  march, 
the  number  nearly  two  hundred ;  light  bamboo  gareies  drawn  by 
bullocks,  fit  for  carrying  much  weight ;  officers'  tents,  with  spacious 
verandahs  round  each,  in  which  are  sleeping,  sitting,  or  smoking 
the  native  servants;  the  whole  forming,  as  it  were,  one  moving 
city.  But  the  time  to  view  it  is  in  the  early  morning,  just  when 
the  "general"  is  beat;  when  the  tents  are  being  folded  by  the 
natives  and  laden  on  the  elephants ;  when  the  soldiers  have  their 
arms  in  tlieir  hands,  and  ready  to  fall  in ;  when  the  horses  are 
being  saddled  for  the  officers,  and  long  before  the  morning  star  has 
made  its  appearance — ^all  is  busy  with  the  animation  of  an  early 
movement.  It  does  not  do  to  linger  in  India  until  near  daybreak. 
If  you  have  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  to  travel  in  Bengal,  you  must 
be  up  two  hours  before  the  first  appearance  of  morning,  and  even 
then  the  last  five  miles  will  be  under  a  sun  rather  too  hot  for 
making  violent  exercise  desirable. 

The  regiment,  under  command  of  the  colonel,  was  then  obliged, 
the  first  day  of  their  march  up  the  country,  to  commence  the  day 
by  packing  up  their  tents  and  marching  away  from  the  glacis  of 
the  fort,  where  they  had  been  encamped,  at  3  A.H.  The  ladies 
composing  the  party,  and  the  sick,  under  a  married  officer,  were  to 
travel  in  country  boats  up  the  river  Ganges.  Mrs.  Green,  Mrs. 
Boreham,  and  the  quartern-master's  wife  composed  the  ladies  of  the 
party.  The  officers  were  in  parties  of  twos  and  three?,  and  when 
each  day's  march  was  over  had  for  their  dwelling-place  the  tent, 
which  was  the  joint  property  of  the  party  residing  in  it,  in  which 
they  had  their  meals  ana  in  which  they  slept.  The  soldiers  dwelt 
in  larger  tents,  each  of  which  contained  from  sixteen  to  eighteen 
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men.  As  the  scenery,  and  the  natives,  and  the  line  of  country 
have  all  been  described  in  rormer  tales,  I  will  not  say  more  about 
them ;  but  with  regard  to  the  officers,  I  will  return  to  the  two  of 
whom  I  spoke,  WiUiams  and  Clare,  who  now  were  companions  in 
the  march  up  the  country,  and  remained  as  close  allies  as  they  had 
been  in  the  beginning  of  Glare's  career. 

There  is  nothing  certainly  in  a  foreign  and  semi-savage  country 
that  can  contribute  so  much  to  lighten  the  asperities  of  every-day 
life  as  the  companionship  of  a  congenial  friend.  When  Horace 
said,  ^^Nil  ego  contulerim  jucundo  sanus  amico,"  he  was  quite 
aware  how  much  the  salutary  effects  of  interchange  of  sentiment 
had  to  do  with  softening  the  horrors  of  a  disagreeable  journey. 

The  advice  of  Williams,  and  his  kind  and  friendly  and  Chris- 
tian disposition  made  Clare  look  upon  this  long  and  tiresome  march 
as  a  part  of  his  life  that  he  remembered  afterwards  with  pleasure. 
When  a  regiment  has  been  some  time  in  the  countipr,  it  generally 
happens  that  one  of  its  officers  passes  an  examination  in  the 
country  languages,  and  is,  consequently,  appointed  interpreter  in 
them.  Williams,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  country 
before,  advised  Clare  to  study  for  this  appointment,  as  it  was  one 
that  was  attended  with  some  lucrative  emolument.  He  said  that 
the  worst  part  of  the  business  was  that  the  native  languages, 
although  so  necessary  for  any  person  living  in  the  country,  were 
wholly  devoid  of  any  literature  that  gave  information  with  resard 
to  history,  geography,  natural  philosophy  of  any  sort  or  kind; 
morals,  religion,  or  even  any  poetry,  except  that  of  the  most  ful- 
some and  far-fetched  style;  that  after  wading  through  the  alphabets 
and  the  obscure  idioms  of  Sanskrit  and  Persian,  you  come  to  the 
meaning  of  a  writer,  who,  in  the  former  language,  treated  you  to 
a  narrative  more  absurdly  childish  than  any  nursery  tale,  and  in 
the  latter  exceeded  in  exaggerated  bathos  any  writing,  even  bur- 
lesque, which  readers  in  European  languages  could  fancy  it  pos- 
sible for  imagination  to  conceive  or  writers  to  think  worthy  of 
publication.  The  great  text-book  for  study  in  the  common 
dialect  of  Sanskrit,  called  the  Hindee,  was  the  history  of  Krishna, 
which  gave  an  account  in  which  the  wildest  absurdities  were 
mingled  with  tKe  most  wholesale  licentiousness,  and  the  besotted 
superstition  of  barbarians  was  in  strange  conjunction  with  the 
sensualism  of  more  civilised  heathens;  where  the  mean  and 
vulgar  vices  of  human  nature  in  its  lowest  phase  of  depravity  are 
attributed  to  a  Deity  held  up  for  the  admiration  of  muikind,  and 
where  cruelty  and  lust  seem  the  predominant  characteristics  of  the 
hero  of  the  tale.  If  the  mention  of  a  beAutifuI  wojnan  ooeun, 
she  is  elaborately  described  as  having  eyes  which,  from  their  large- 
ness and  playfulness,  would  cause  the  deer,  the  fish,  a&d  the  bird 
called  kunjun  to  retreat  on  viewing  them^  the  til  flower  fidnted 
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• 

from  seeing  the  beauty  of  her  nosei  the  blacknefis  of  night  became 
insipid  at  seeing  the  blackness  of  her  hair,  the  snake  slunk  out 
of  its  slough  when  it  saw  the  beauty  of  her  hair-braid,  the  bow 
trembled  at  seeing  the  beauty  of  the  arch  of  her  eyebrows,  the 
bimba  flower  quivered  when  it  saw  the  redness  of  her  lipi  when 
the  young  new  moon  saw  her  beauty  she  was  silent  through  shame, 
the  glory  of  the  pomegranate  died  when  it  saw  the  regularity  ol 
her  teetn,  and  the  lion  fled  to  the  forest  seeing  the  tapering  of  her 
waist,  with  many  other  such  comparisons  with  reference  to  her 
difierent  oharaoteristicS|  which  are  just  as  florid  and  exaggerated  ; 
but  what  is  most  remarkable  is,  that  the  catalogue,  suon  as  it  is, 
is  stereotyped  as  applying  to  erery  one,  and  answers  the  same  for 
one  as  another,  and  for  every  beauty  mentioned  in  the  poem 
equally-r-in  fact,  one  egg  is  not  more  like  another  than  the  de- 
scription of  one  girl  is  in  all  its  features  to  the  next  which  is  men- 
tioned. It  would  be  tedious  to  quote  the  detail  of  various  instances 
of  the  incredible  superstition  which  forms  the  staple  of  ethics  in 
the  volume,  but  it  is  asserted  there  that  bathing  in  the  Bhagurrutte 
is  more  efficacious  to  take  away  the  sin  of  nativity  and  to  procure 
salvation  than  the  reading  of  any  number  of  books  of  the  Shastras^ 
and  that  a  man  who  had  in  his  family  an  unmarried  daughter  who 
had  grown  old  was  a  malefactor  of  the  deepest  dye.  This  book, 
monstrous  as  it  is  as  a  specimen  of  native  composition,  is  the  one 
which  is  most  necessary  to  master  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
the  idiom  of  the  Hindee  and  the  detail  of  the  Hindoo  customs. 
There  is  another  of  equal  worthlessness,  so  to  say,  called  the 
"Bytal  Pucheesee;  ot,  the  Twenty-five  Tales  of  a  Demon,"  which 
is  nothing  but  a  collection  of  ridiculous  stories.  For  tlie  purpose 
of  conversing  with  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  country  the 
knowledge  of  the  Hindee  is  essentially  necessary. 

^^But,"  said  Clare,  ^^is  there  not  a  language  which  is  the 
general  dialect  of  the  inhabitants,  which  the  Mussulmans  speak, 
and  which  is  the  medium  of  communication  with  both  English 
and  their  native  followers?'' 

^^  Yes,"  said  Williams^  ^^  the  Oordoo  or  camp  language  is  that 
one,  and  is  spoken  all  over  the  country,  from  the  Himalayahs  to 
Cape  Comonn,  and  from  Nepaul  to  Bombay.  It  is  most  generally- 
useful,  and  there  probably  is  no  language  m  the  world  that  has  a 
more  extensive  dominion,  as  being  the  speech  of  so  many,  unless 
we  except  our  own.  This  language  is  compounded  of  the  Persian 
which  tne  Moslem  invaders  of  the  country  engrafted  upon  the 
native  Hindee,  and  the  words  of  each  are  about  in-equal  propor- 
tion. The  chief  book  which  is  written  in  it  is  a  composition 
very  similar  to  the  stories  of  the  'Arabian  Nights;'  and  with 
regard  to  points  of  solid  information,  or  moral  or  religious  ten- 
dency,  the  literature  of  the  language  is  as  defective  as  the  Hindee. 

3  B  2 
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However,  the  Moslem  superstitions  being  less  degraded  than  the 
Hindoo  ones,  make  the  composition  of  the  book  more  caalj 
tolerated;  and  there  is  a  graceful  and  poetical  character  in  the 
formation  of  the  sentences,  which  are  full  of  metaphor  and  original 
images.  There  are  also  a  vast  number  of  songs  and  poems  in  this 
language,  and  it  being  a  most  universal  medium,  there  are  several 
newspapers  printed  in  it.  What  it  may  attain  to  after  it  has  been 
the  meaium  by  which  men  of  genius  have  expressed  their  thoughts 
in  it,  it  is  dimcult  to  say.  We  know  how  very  imperfect  and 
crude  the  ancient  Saxon  was  before  the  time  of  Chaucer." 

'^  But,"  said  Clare,  ^^  is  there  not  a  third  language  which  is  ex- 
clusively used  by  the  high  natives  for  correspondence,  and  for  the 
courts  of  justice  even?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Williams,  "  there  is  the  Peraan,  which  is  the  lan- 

Siage  that  every  Mussulman  uses,  and  even  some  well-educated 
indoos  carry  on  their  correspondence  in  it.  It  is  fine,  copious, 
and  mellifluous  in  sound ;  its  poetiy  has  been  enriched  by  some 
highly  original  writers,  such  as  Saadi  and  Hafiz — the  former  full 
of  sententious  observation  and  brilliantly  expressed  fancies,  but 
grossly  immoral.  The  allegories  are  peculiarly  poetical,  but  rather 
of  too  flowery  a  nature  tor  a  taste  which  has  been  formed  by  a 
study  of  Greek  and  its  exquisite  simplicity.  For  instance,  a 
description  of  a  youth  is  expressed  thus:  ^Amongst  the  captives 
was  a  boy,  the  bud  of  the  blossom  of  whose  youth  was  just  open- 
ing, and  the  freshness  of  the  garden  of  whose  countenance  was 
only  just  beginning  to  glow.'  Take  the  following  as  a  free  trans- 
lation, which  is  a  rair  specimen  of  the  style,  bein^  one  of  the  short 
tales  which  form  the  volume  called  '  Gulistan,'  the  principal  work 
of  Saadi,  and  the  book  which  is  studied  by  the  candidates  for  the 
interpretership: 

'Twas  when  my  veins  with  passion's  impulse  flowed. 
And  youth  witn  all  the  day  God's  fervour  glowed, 
What  time  o'er  earth  the  sun's  fierce  rays  were  cast. 
And  nature  withered  'neath  the  simoom's  bkst. 
As  wearily  I  paced  a  mountain's  side. 
Mine  eyes  from  far  a  grotto's  shade  espied,* 
I  thither  turned  with  mid-day  heat  oppress'd. 
And  longed  that  aught  its  lan^or  might  arrest. 
I  saw  from  out  the  grotto  issuing  light 
A  form  of  seraph  beauty  come  in  sigiit, 
Wliose  loveliness  to  pamt  the  Seuicj's  dress 
May  change  her  colours,  she  can  ne'er  express. 
Just  as  its  halcyon  light  the  mom  doth  bring. 
Or  in  the  deseit  waste  the  sparkling  spring. 
She  gave  a  draught,  fresh  from  the  flowing  bowl, 
I  drank,  and  deep  enchantment  seised  my  souL 
(Oh,  happy  he !  on  whom  the  day  shidl  break. 
To  find  those  orbs  of  beauty  still  awake. 
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Which,  iho'  the  night  of  storms  looks  dark  and  dim. 

Still  gems  of  heavenly  beauty  seem  to  him). 

I  waked.    Oh !  where,  sweet  Hebe,  hast  thou  sped. 

The  spell,  thy  yision  cast,  has  never  fled ; 

That  draught's  refreshment,  oh  1  how  quick  has  past ; 

But  thy  enchantment  lives  while  life  sluill  last. 

The  other  poet,  Hafiz,  so  well  known  in  Persia  as  the  extempore 
composer,  who  was  said  to  write  his  compositions  on  pieces  of 
earthenware  at  the  entertainments  where  he  was  present,  is  more 
of  a  lyric  bard,  but  his  conceits  are  extremely  nowery  and  far-* 
fetched.  He  says,  expressing  the  blushing  of  a  youth  who  brought 
a  cup  of  wine  to  his  master, 

When  the  sun  of  the  wine  rose  up  from  the  east  of  the  cup, 
A  thousand  roses  sprung  and  appeared  in  the  rose-garden  of  the  countenance  of 
the  cup-bearer. 

It  is  certain  that  it  would  not  be  worth  any  man's  while  to  study 
these  native  lan^ages  for  the  sake  of  information,  or  for  the  pur- 
pose of  improving  his  stock  of  literature;  but,  notwithstanding 
this,  they  are  so  necessary  for  every  English  inhabitant  who  has 
anything  to  do  with  the  natives  that  it  is  indispensable  to  acquire 
them." 

^^  I  think,"  said  Clare,  ^^  that  I  must  try ;  and  as  there  is  during 
the  hot  season  in  this  country  really  nothing  to  do,  I  hope  to 
devote  the  next  year,  when  we  are  in  our  new  quarters,  to  these 
languages." 

After  the  regiment  had  been  about  three  weeks  on  the  march, 
there  came  an  order  from  the  government  fixing  their  destination 
at  Cawnpore.  This  reached  them  at  Bhunghulpoor,  and  bringing 
certainty  with  it  was  very  welcome,  as  the  old  Spanish  saying  of 
uncertainty  being  the  parent  of  torture  is  very  often  most  sensibly 
felt  as  a  truth  by  mihtary  men.  Then  the  every- day  change  of 
scene  had  its  cliarms.  Sometimes  during  the  progress  through 
Lower  Bengal  at  the  first,  their  tents  were  pitchea  by  the  river 
Granges,  in  the  vicinity  of  numerous  groves  of  bamboos,  tamarinds, 
and  plaintains  ranged  by  the  native  huts,  the  ground  flat,  and  the 
country  mostly  laid  out  in  rice-fields.  The  excitement  of  the  ex- 
cursions in  quest  of  sport  in  the  neighbourhood  in  the  way  of 
shooting  formed  the  great  amusement  of  most  of  the  officers. 
Sometimes  their  encampment  was  on  a  wide  sandy  plain,  with  not 
a  single  landmark  to  vary  the  monotony  of  the  scene.  Often  times 
their  march  ran  through  a  tract  of  country  with  long  grass,  which 
grew  to  the  height  of  an  ordinary  willow  plantation.  When  the 
regiment  had  to  cross  nullahs  or  large  watercourses  which  were  not 
fordable,  the  authorities  had  taken  precautions  to  have  bamboo 
bridges  thrown  across;  and  this  truly  useful  tree,  which  grows  in 
such  abundance,  unites  both  strength  and  elasticity  in  serving  the 
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purposes  of  anything  required  for  bearing  heavy  weight.  When 
the  elephants  arrivea  at  these  bridges,  tney  were  always  suffered 
to  feel  their  way,  and  if  the  bridge  was  strong  enough,  their 
instinct  could  be  invariably  relied  upon,  and  they  were  suffered  to 
go  across  by  their  mahouts;  but  if  the  contrary,  their  loads  were 
taken  off,  put  on  the  garees,  or  native  cars,  and  the  mahouts  swam 
the  sagacious  animals  across.  Glare  Wfts*  forcibly  reminded  of  the 
account  in  BolUns's  Ancient  History  of  the  Carthaginians,  where 
it  is  said  that  the  troops  of  Hannibal  formed  platforms  for  the 
elephants  to  cross  the  rivers;  whereas  no  animal  that  walks  the 
earth  is  more  at  home  in  the  water  than  an  elephant  Their  route 
lay  through  groves  of  trees  one  day,  where  the  monkeys  in  hosts, 
reverenced  as  they  are  by  the  natives,  were  seen  gambolling  and 
frisking.  ^ 

When  a  rainy  day  came  on,  the  situation  of  the  oiBcers  and  the 
men  was  more  uncomfortable  than  anything  that  can  be  fancied 
by  one  used  only  to  European  campaigning;  but  fortunately  rainy 
weather  during  the  cold  season  of  the  year  in  India  is  never  con- 
tinuous.    It  is  the  only  season  that  it  is  possible  for  Europeans 
to  march  in.     The  officers  had  their  light  baggage  required  for  the 
necessity  of  the  march  carried  in  small  baskets,  which  were  slung 
to  each  end  of  a  bamboo,  and  which  a  native  bears  away  on  his 
shoulder,  the  elasticity  of  the  bamboo  rendering  the  weight  of  the 
baskets,  which  are  called  pitaras,  scarcely  felt  by  him.     More  fre- 
quently than  in  any  other  locality  had  they  their  tents  pitched  in  a 
mango-grove,  called,   in  the  semi-Asiatic  language  which  the 
Engush  practice  in  speaking  of  Indian  subjects,  a  mango-tope. 
When  they  got  to  the  Rajmahal  hills,  they  had  round  them  all 
that  has  been  written  descriptive  of  the  wildness  of  an  Indian 
jungle,  its  extensive  tracts  planted  with  the  sircoonda,  the  native 
reeds,  which  grow  thick  and  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet;  the 
impervious  thickets  of  bare  and   other  Indian  brambles;    also 
forests  unexplored,  and  through  such  lay  the  muddy  paths  which 
the  troops  had  to  march.    The  soldiers'  tents  being  carried  by  the 
elephants,  they  were  all  in  due  order  to  be  found  at  the  end  of  the 
day's  march,  but  as  the  officers  had  theirs  carried  in  the  gaiees, 
the  muddy  and  almost  impassable  roads  were  too  much  for  the 
native  bullocks  who  bore  them.     The  natives  who  construct  these 
vehicles  have  no  idea  of  putting  springs  to  them.     Hiey  are, 
therefore,  a  dead  weight  to  draw,  for  the  unfortunate  beasta  who 
drag  them  along  have  their  yokes  simply  placed  on  their  necks, 
and  if  the  wheels  mov^  upon  a  smooth  level  they  go  along  at  the 
rate  of  about  two  and  a  half  miles  an  hour,  but  if  the  road  be 
deep,  it  is  no  uncommon  occurrence  for  the  bullocks  to  sink  under 
the  exertion.    At  the  best  in  such  a  country  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  put  on  an  additional  team,  and  even  then  the  looomdioB 
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is  not  by  any  means  swift.  So  it  happened  that  the  garee  bearing 
the  tents  in  which  Williams  and  Clare  trusted  for  a  domicile  after 
the  first  day's  march  in  the  Kajmahal  hills  was  over,  in  place  of 
being  carried  to  the  end  of  the  day's  journey,  met  with  the  fate  of 
having  its  wheels  stuck  in  the  thick  slimy  road,  and  one  of  the 
bullocks  in  his  efforts  to  draw  it  out  fell  down  prostrate.  There 
was  no  house,  no  shed,  and  no  signs  of  habitation  to  be  seen.  Of 
the  country  people  there  was  no  human  being  near.  The  wretched 
natives,' with  the  exemplary  resignation  peculiar  to  the  Hindoo 
race,  when  they  saw  the  animal  sink  down  and  die,  sat  down,  and, 
covering  themselves  with  their  muslin  dresses,  smoked  till  it  was 
nightime,  when  they  fell  asleep.  According  to  the  statement 
made  by  one  of  them,  when  they  were  found  in  this  situation 
the  next  morning,  during  the  ni^ht  a  tiger  came  from  the  jungle 
and  carried  away  the  bullock  which  had  fallen. 

When  the  day's  march  was  over,  Williams  and  Clare,  finding 
no  tent  or  shelter  to  go  to,  got  the  loan  of  two  dhoolies  from  the 
medical  department,  and  had  them  placed  under  the  small  pall 
which  had  served  them  for  a  stable  tent,  and  for  their  dinner  they 
had  to  trust  to  the  hospitality  of  their  brother  oflScers.  At  night 
they  slept  in  the  dhoolies,  and  the  next  day  were  with  the  regi- 
ment on  its  march.  They  arrived  with  it  at  its  deetined  encamp- 
ment, which  was  by  the  banks  of  the  river  Ganges,  opposite  to 
three  rocks,  which  looked  like  specks  in  the  distance,  but 
were  still  in  the  centre  of  the  stream.  The  central,  or  largest  one, 
about  a  hundred  yard  across,  had  a  hut  on  it,  in  which  a  gosseen, 
or  Hindoo  devotee,  used  to  live,  whose  sanctity  of  life  had  been 
the  theme  of  many  native  compositions. 

Williams  and  Clare  waited  patientlv  during  the  whole  of  the 
day,  and  expected  that  some  tidings  of  their  missing  tent  should 
arrivQ,  but  nothing  was  heard  of  it,  and  the  next  morning  they 
resolved  to  get  the  colonel's  leave  to  go  back  in  search  of  it.  They 
rose,  then,  about  an  hour  before  the  time  that  the  regiment  com- 
menced ita  march,  and  got  on  their  horses  with  a  determination 
of  going  back  to  the  place  where  they  should  find  their  tent. 
They  rode  in  the  dim  light  of  the  falling  moon  through  the 
ihiqxets  of  wild  plum-trees,  on  what  was  the  track  of  the  regi- 
ment the  morning  before,  a  patch  merely  discernible  until  they 
had  the  morning  light,  which  showed  them  the  narrow  passage 
through  immense  plains  of  native  reeds,  thick,  close,  higher  than 
a  man  on  horseback  could  see  over.  This,  for  four  or  five  miles, 
was  a  gloomy  prospect,  but  when  they  came  to  an  opening  in  the 
jungle  they  asked  some  natives  whom  they  saw  as  to  what  the 
distance  was  from  the  last  place  of  encampment.  These  Hindoos, 
unlike  the  soft,  effeminate  race  of  Bengaleese,  were  stout-limbed, 
hardy  mountaineers,  small  in  stature,  rough  in  feature,  long  black 
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hair;  the  clothes  whicli  they  wore  were  of  the  same  cut  as  the 
rest  of  the  natives  of  India  wear,  but  were  of  coarse^  thick  mate- 
rials  fitted  for  the  inhabitants  of  hilly  countries ;  there  was  the 
turban,  the  naghurka,  and  the  dhoote,  with  the  calves  of  the  legs 
bare,  and  the  rough  untanned  leather  shoe.  They  heard  Williams 
say  the  name  of  the  place  of  which  he  inquired  (Rajmahal),  and 
they  pointed  to  the  direction  of  the  compass  where  it  lay,  and  sud 
it  was  three  logs  away. 

Then  Williams  said  to  Clare  tliat  they  should  ride  to  Rajmahal, 
and  some  miles  from  that  place  was  the  residence  of  an  indigo 
planter,  that  they  ought  to  go  there  and  ask  him  for  the  hire  of 
some  bullocks  to  be  sent  to  take  up  a  garee  that  was  detained  on 
the  road.  This  Clare  agreed  to,  and  they  rode  on.  They  had 
much  conversation  together  relative  to  the  curious  country  which 
they  found  themselves  in;  the  manners,  customs,  religion^  interior 
of  habitations,  and  curious  prejudices  of  the  Hindoos  all  through- 
out India,  Williams  said,  were  almost  wholly  unknown  by  Euro- 
peans, although  we  had  been  so  long  in  the  country;  they  are 
priest-ridden  to  an'  extent  which  is  scarcely  conceivable^  and  vet 
there  is  very  little  of  useful  intelligence  or  superiority  of  mmd 
observable  in  the  Brahmins  or  priests,  who  are  the  most  respected 
men  in  each  village  you  come  to,  and  whose  word  is  law.  Such 
an  absolute  power  is  accorded  to  birth  that,  unlike  any  other 
country  in  the  universe,  no  individual  can  by  any  measure  of 
tulent,  perseverance,  or  fortuitous  good,  ever  elevate  himself  into 
respect  with  his  fellows,  but  must  be  the  same  as  his  ancestors 
were.  That  the  occupation  of  such  men  differs,  dependent  as  it 
is  on  the  culture  of  the  mind,  which  all  men  know  is  wnoUy  formed 
for  good  or  evil  by  the  education  which  it  receives,  is  so  straitened 
by  the  rules  of  their  caste,  as  to  make  it  imperative  that  they 
should  be  inexorably  obliged  to  follow  in  the  beaten  track  which 
had  been  chalked  out  for  its  progress  by  the  practice  of  their  fore- 
fathers from  time  immemorial. 

^^Then,"  said  Clare,  ^^is  it  possible  that  a  man  who  makes 
money  here,  and  there  are  many  in  Calcutta  and  elsewhere  who 
do  so,  is  not  thought  highly  of  by  the  rest  of  the  natives?'' 

^*  Ue  may  be  in  possession  of  any  amount  of  wealth/'  said  Wil- 
liams, ^^and  with  it  he  may  procure  himself  any  number  of 
luxuries  or  comforts;  his  houses,  his  dresses,  and  his  equipages 
may  be  what  the  most  unlimited  wealth  could  procure,  but  sull  lie 
could  not  lose  the  name  of  being  low  caste  if  he  were  such  by 
birth,  and  the  Brahmins,  or  military  caste,  would  not  mix  either 
in  society  with  him,  or  on  any  account  suffer  one  of  their  relations 
to  marry  him." 

^^  Then,"  said  Clare,  ^^  if  that's  the  case,  I  wonder  at  such  men 
who  have  made  their  fortune  not  turning  Christians,  for  with 
heir  means  they  might  make  friends  with  the  English  merchants." 
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"The  prevalence  of  caste  was  so  ^reat"  replied  Williams, 
''  that,  notwithstanding  the  low  estimation  in  which  such  men  as 
queets,  who  are  the  natives  that  generally  succeed  in  making  their 
iortune,  is  held,  they  still  have  a  dread  greater  than  anything 
which  we  can  conceive  of  departing  from  the  customs  of  their 
progenitors ;  and  when  we  come  to  know  that  their  own  brothers 
and  kinsmen  dare  not  associate  with  them,  if  they  lose  caste,  one 
ceases  to  wonder  at  the  awe  which  such  a  tremendous  interdict 
inspires.** 


THE  PATRIARCH  REPROVED. 

Fbom  Sadi. 

BT  LOUISA  STUAET  C08TBLL0. 

The  Patriarch  lay  before  his  tent; 

There  came  a  wand'rer  by. 
Ragged  and  torn  and  travel-spent. 

And  sighing  wearily. 
The  pitying  host  brought  water  clear 

To  ease  his  aching  ieet, 
Gave  him  good  welcome  and  good  cheer. 

And  bade  him  rest  and  eat. 
"  And  let  us,"  said  he,  "  ere  we  share 
Our  meal,  to  God  put  up  a  prayer." 

^^I  cannot,"  said  the  stranger,  ^^sue 
But  to  the  gods  my  fathers  knew : 
Pray  thou  to  him  thou  deemest  best, 
And  I  to  mine,  and  let  me  rest." 

Then  rose  the  chief,  his  anger  burn'd, 

"  Go,  Pagan — ^hence  T'  he  cried: 
The  stranger  to  the  desert  turn'd 

And  left  him  in  his  pride. 
Then  came  a  voice  the  tent  within, 

"  Ah,  Abra'm  I  had  I  power 
To  bear,  for  threescore  years,  his  sin, 

And  thou — ^not  for  an  hour !" 


(  no  ) 


LORD  BYRON : 

SOHE  BECOLLEGTIOKS  CONHBCTED  WITH  BIS  HAME, 

Part  II. 

I. 

If  aught  earthly  could  stir  the  crumbling  remnants  of  mortality 
after  the  spirit  has  left  its  fleshly  nook,  if  aught  could  make  the 
lifeless  nerve  thrill  again,  we  might  venture  to  believe  in  it  in 
the  poet^s  case,  when  the  Ada  of  his  verse,  the  sole  child  of  bis 
house,  was  laid  in  the  tomb  with  him. 

In  the  tender  words  which  he  had  addressed  to  her  from  afiv, 
the  father  and  the  man  had  spoken  no  less  than  the  poet.  We 
can  infer,  too,  knowing  Byron's  aristocratic  weakness,  that  pride 
mingled  with  his  sentiments ;  he  was  proud  of  having  a  daughter 
who  should  bear  herself  suitably  to  his  rank  and  to  her  mothei^s. 

Yet  this  daughter  he  received  at  her  birth  most  ungraciously. 
He  had  set  his  heart  on  having  a  son.  because  that  son  would 
have  at  once  inherited  a  peerage  through  the  Noel  family,  and 
that  circumstance,  perhaps,  he  may  have  looked  to  as  a  probability 
of  bringing  him  some  relief  from  the  pressure  of  debt. 

A  French  philosopher  says  that  there  is  an  inexorable  logic  in 
events.  The  great  German  poet  declares  that  what  we  earnestly 
desire,  shall  come  to  pass,  perhaps  even  in  our  own  time,  but  never 
exactly  as  we  wish  it.  For  me,  only  an  observer  of  men's  acts  and 
their  sequence,  I  see  frequently  a  grim  irony  in  the  way  in  which 
the  inexorable  logic  shows  itself,  and  in  the  manner  of  the  fulfil- 
ment of  our  wishes. 

Nemesis  sometimes  laughs  at  us;  sometimes  says,  ^My  dear 
fellow,  I  know  you  have  been  long  sighing  for  this.  Here  it  is 
for  you  P'  and  thrusts  it  in  our  face  when  we  are  sick  of  life,  or 
gives  it  so  different  in  its  reality  from  what  our  hopes  had  made 
it,  that  it  sickens  us  of  existence. 

An  acknowledgment  of  this  kind  of  treatment  at  the  hands  of 
Destiny  might  have  been  communicated  to  us  in  ottava  rima  had 
Byron  lived  until  the  present  decade  of  this  century.  And,  let  it 
be  remembered,  that  although  old  as  a  poet,  and  taking  rank  on 
our  shelves  with  piien  who  died  hundreds  of  years  before  him,  he 
would,  if  living,  not  be  so  qld  as  some  of  our  poted  octogenarians. 

He  was  enraged  when  his  daughter  was  bom,  and  flung  soda- 
water  botties  about  in  his  passion.  He  wanted  a  son.  A  son  who 
should  have  been,  as  he  supposed,  a  peer  from  the  day  of  his  birth, 
and  would  have  brought  mm  the  thousands  per  annum  so  much 
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needed  just  then;  therefore  his  rage  and  his  breaking  of  bottles  on 
the  birth  of  a  daughter. 

"Patience!  my  lord/'  Fate  might  have  whispered,  "Live 
quietly,  soberly^  and  godly^-and  you  may  see  this  peer  of  your  race 
whom  you  so  much  desire ;  and  if  you  do  not  like  him,  it  will  bo 
your  own  fault.  He  will  embody  some  of  your  expressed  ideas 
which  you  never  chose  to  embody  in  your  own  person.  He  will 
hold  a  man  to  be  better  than  a  lord,  and  he  will  show  the  world 
that  he  is  in  earnest." 

In  the  postscript  to  a  letter  towards  the  end  of  his  year  of 
wedded  lite  we  find  these  words :  "  Next  month  will  bring  to 
light  the  tenth  wonder  of  the  world,  GKl  Bias  being  the  eighth,  and 
he,  my  son's  father,  the  ninth." 

Deficiency  of  cash,  however,  and  pride  of  title  cannot  suooeeci 
in  extorting  from  Fate  at  the  right  time  what  men  want.  The 
tenth  wonder  of  the  world,  the  son,  that  Byron  seemed  to  have 
decided  was  to  come,  did  not  come. 

Two  months  afterwards  he  writes:  "The  little  girl  was  bom  on 
the  tenth  of  December  last;  her  name  is  Augusta  Ada,  the  second 
a  very  antique  family  name,  I  believe  not  used  since  the  reign  of 
King  John.  She  was  and  is  very  flourishing  and  fat,  and 
reckoned  very  large  for  her  days.  Her  mother  is  doing  very  well, 
and  up  again." 

Before  the  end  of  that  month  in  which  he  wrote  his  wife  and 
he  had  separated;  he  never  again  beheld  his  daughter.  So  ended 
his  speculation  on  the  peerage  and  estates  for  a  son  of  his,  and  he 
did  not  think  of  renewing  them  for  a  grandson.  Yet  in  a  grand- 
son wer6  they  to  be  accomplished. 

At  twenty-four,  Bjnron,  the  heir  of  an  old  baronial  title,  a  peer 
of  the  realm,  was  taking  his  place  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

At  twenty-four,  his  grandson,  inheritor  of  a  title  of  the  same 
kind,  but  more  than  a  century  older  in  date,  becomes  a  peer  of  the 
realm,  and  rejects  every  proposal  to  take  his  place  anywhere  but 
among  the  hard-handed  workers  in  iron  of  a  great  engineer.  On 
the  Saturday  night  he  receives  his  weekly  wages  like  his  fellow- 
workmen. 

And  this  is  he  who  has  become  the  lawful  owner  of  those  seven 
or  eight  thousands  a  year  so  much  longed  for  by  Byron  at  the  time 
when  his  house  was  so  often  in  the  power  of  bailiffi ! 

Hear  it,  ye  sons  of  neediness  and  greediness  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land  I — whether  ye  be  the  ofispring  of 
peers,  with  honourable  before  your  names,  yet  are  found  to  use 
many  dishonourable  means  of  raising  a  thousand  poinds;  or 
manufacturing  and  commercial  men  gone  to  ruin  in  the  efib^t  to 
live  like  squires — hear  it  I 

Behold  the  power  of  purchasing  a  Mahometan  paTadis^,  and 
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many  another  paradise  of  fools,  actually  disregarded,  thrown  away. 
Toil  and  independence  are  chosen  instead  of  all  that  the  grand- 
father  bought  at  the  expense  of  nine  executions  in  the  year — all 
which  could  have  been  had  without  the  executions  by  this  heir  of 
the  wealth. 

It  is  a  singular  case.  The  civilised  world  of  these  later  timet 
ofiers  many  examples  of  sons  of  princes,  nobles,  and  men  of  wealth 
loving  barbarism,  seeking  out  degradation  in  various  ways-seating, 
drinking,  and  so  forth ;  cursing,  swearing,  and  rowdying ;  boxing, 
cock-fighting,  and  gambling. 

But  what  titled  and  rich  youth  ever  before  this  took  to  labour 
and  honest  pay?  It  is  more  curious  than  Czar  Petei^s  working  in 
the  Dutch  dockyards.  There  was  a  purpose — a  selfish,  though  a 
great  purpose— to  accomplish  in  that.  But  this  young  nobleman 
seems  to  have  had  no  other  object  than  that  of  getting  firee  from 
the  trammels  of  an  artificial  life — ^trammels  whi<m  all  others  who 


can  in  any  way  obtain  wealth  are  eager  to  impose  on  themselves 
and  on  their  cnildren. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  experiment  which  he  was  making 
terminated  so  sadly  and  so  speedily.  He  had,  however,  persevered 
in  it  determinedly  enough  to  convince  us  that  he  would  never 
have  adopted  again  the  life  which  he  had  rejected — that  of  a  mtrt 
nobleman-— of  a  man  whose  title  is  his  sole  claim  to  our  notice. 

Our  regret,  also,  with  regard  to  the  easperimenty  as  it  may  be 
named,  arises  from  regarding  it,  in  a  psychological  point  of  view, 
as  deeply  interesting  to  the  mental  and  moral  philosopher. 

And  here  one  cannot  but  recal  that  by  family  descent  on  one 
side  he  was  connected  with  a  name  dear  to  every  Englishoian  to 
whom  the  liberties  of  his  country  are  dear — that  of  John  Locke. 
How  would  he  who  left  us  such  excellent  lessons  on  education 
have  looked  on  the  strange  determination  of  the  young  lord  ? 

With  gentle  pity,  no  doubt;  with  something  of  respect  for  the 
mind  that  could  reject  what  thousands  clamour  for.  Lovingly 
would  he  have  sought  to  show  him  that  he  had  in  his  power  a 
means  of  doing  good  not  lightly  to  be  cast  aside,  and  not  to  be 
found  in  the  path  which  he  had  chosen. 

The  perioa  x)f  the  poet's  life  which  corresponds  to  his. late 
grandson's  years  of  manhood  offers  us  contrasts  in  many  ways, 

Byron  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Peers  at  twenty-four,  and 
made  his  first  speech  in  favour  of  starving  and  riotous  operatives. 
The  fifty  years  passed  since  then  have  taught  our  operatives  to 
starve  and  not  be  riotous.  He  writes  to  Lord  Hollana:  ^^  Surely, 
my  lord,  however  we  may  rejoice  at  any  improvement  in  the  arts 
which  may  be  beneficial  to  mankind,  we  must  not  allow  mankind 
to  be  sacrificed  to  improvements  in  mechanism.  The  maintenance 
and  well-being  of  the  industrious  poor  is  an  object  of  greater  con- 
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sequence  to  the  community  than  the  enrichment  of  a  few  capitalists 
by  any  improvement  in  the  implements  of  trade  which  deprives 
the  workman  of  his  bread,  and  renders  the  labourer  unworthy  of 
his  hire." 

We  have  persevered  since  then  in  improvements  in  mechanism 
until  we  believe  that  we  have  made  ^^  the  well-being  of  the  indus- 
trious poor  and  the  enrichment  of  a  few  capitalists"  one  and  the 
same  tning. 

The  truth  of  this  conviction  of  ours,  nature  and  nature's  laws  are 
testing,  and  have  yet  to  test.  Byron,  had  he  lived,  might  have 
continued  still  to  sympathise  with  rude  handicraftsmen  who  break 
machines. 

Now  the  desire  of  his  grandson  was  to  be  one  of  the  skilled 
workmen  who  make  them.  Not,  it  would  appear,  impelled  am- 
bitiously to  this  by  the  wish  to  rival,  though  a  nobleman,  the 
great  men  who  have  by  their  works  as  engineers  raised  themselves 
to  a  higher  than  aristocratic  rank,  and  have  been  interred  with  the 
most  honoured  of  the  land.  If  the  course  of  events,  however,  had 
made  the  views  of  the  grandson  so  difierent  from  those  of  the 
grandfather,  a  certain  similarity  of  character  may  have  driven  them 
on  their  opposite  paths. 

Of  Lord  Byron  we  are  told  that  ^^  whilst  all  other  youths  of 
talent  in  his  high  station  are  heralded  into  life  by  the  applauses 
and  anticipations  of  a  host  of  friends,  young  Byron  stood  forth 
alone,  unannounced  by  either  praise  or  promise,  the  representative 
of  an  ancient  house,  whose  name,  long  lost  in  the  gloomy  solitudes 
of  Newstead,  seemed  to  have  awakened  from  the  sleep  of  half  a 
century  in  his  person."  But  he  enters  society  heralded  by  his 
poetry,  and  he  becomes  at  once  ^^  the  centre  of  a  circle  of  star- 
gazers." 

Soon,  we  arc  told,  "  that  sort  of  vanity  showed  itself  which 
Is  inseparable  from  genius — ^a  certain  sensitiveness  on  the  subject 
of  self;  and  never  was  there  a  career,"  says  his  biographer,  ^^  in 
which  this  sensibility  to  the  opinions  of  others  was  exposed  to 
more  constant  and  varied  excitement  than  that  on  which  he  had 
entered  at  twenty-four.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the 
cheerless  isolation,  unguided  and  unfriended,  to  which  at  an  earlier 
period  he  had  found  himself  abandoned,  was  one  of  the  sources  of 
that  resentful  disdain  of  mankind  which  even  their  subsequent 
worship  of  him  came  too  late  to  remove." 

That  there  was  much  of  the  affected  and  the  false  in  his  disdain 
of  mankind  is  proved  by  many  pages  of  his  journals  and  his  letters. 
Others  pages  prove  as  certainly  that  lonely  independence  had 
charms  for  him. 

To  his  grandson  we  may  apply,  with  some  alterations,  what  has 
jus    been  quoted.    He,  too,  was  not  heralded  into  life  by  the 
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applauses  and  anticipations  of  a  host  of  friends.  Bat  this  new 
representative  of  the  ancient  house  whose  name  had  been  long  lost 
in  the  solitudes  of  Newstead  had  the  misfortune  to  come  into  the 
world  when  that  name  was,  on  the  contrary^  ^^  too  much  i*  the 
sun  •" 

The  bearer  of  it  and  of  a  title  could  not  escape  a  kind  of  obs^r* 
vation  that  might  have  staggered  older  and  wiser  heads  than  his. 

But  it  would  seem  that  he  was  early  disposed  to  regard  as 
ludicrous  any  notice  of  himself  as  one  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
rest  of  mankind.  At  twelve  years  old  he  found  a  constant  source 
of  laughter  in  commencing  stories  with^  ^^  Once  upon  a  time  there 
was  a  very  great  lord,"  and  he  did  so  and  so,  adding  some  absurd 
trifle  about  himself,  evidently  in  ridicule  of  his  having  been  too 
much  my-lorded  by  some  one  or  another. 

If  some  of  the  elements  of  the  gentleman  were  wanting  in  his 
nature,  those  of  the  flunkey  and  the  snob  were  also  wanting.  The 
poet  burst  into  tears  when  his  young  companions  turned  their  eyes 
on  him  as  he  was  for  the  first  time  namea  lord  in  the  calling  over 
of  the  school  roll  or  bill.  But  his  proud  and  imaginative  nature 
was  too  quickly  reconciled  to  the  artificial  distinction  of  a  title. 

The  less  fanciful,  more  child-like  and  simple  mind  of  the  grand- 
son looked  on  this  distinction  as  a  mere  absurdity  among  beings  of 
the  same  flesh  and  blood,  the  same  thews  and  sinews.  He  had 
been  at  a  private  school,  and  some  of  his  companions  excited  his 
merriment — they  were  those  whom  he  designated  '^  pious  and  holy 
fellows." 

That,  again,  is  a  trait  of  the  poet's  mind  given  out  in  a  difierent 
way;  not  in  distorted  reasonings  inverse,  but  as  an  artleas;^  natural 
distaste  for  hypocrisy. 

The  poet's  sensitiveness  on  the  subject  of  self  comes  out  also  in 
the  grandson  in  another  form.  Byron  felt  it,  but  it  did  not  give 
him  strength  to  break  away  from  the  great  world  which  he  was 
conscious  of  prizing  too  highly. 

His  grandson  felt  it,  and  would  not  be  bound  in  the  chains  of 
that  great  world.  When  talked  to  about  some  points  of  aristocratic 
manners,  he  said,  ^^  What  is  a  man  worth  if  he  cannot  be  himself 
a  man,  valued  for  himself  and  not  for  such  things?  I  will  go  and 
be  a  man  on  my  own  account." 

He  would  not  be  a  thing  stamped  with  a  mark  and  shaped  into 
a  certain  form  for  passing  current  among  the  stupid  who  only  look 
at  externals.  He  would  live  for  himself,  and  by  himselA  And  he 
kept  his  word — to  the  death  I 

^nd  if  we  have  tears  for  the  poet's  sad  last  days  in  Greece,  diall 
we  have  none  for  the  sadder,  lonelier  days  of  ms  grandson  in  his 
native  land?    This  question  I  afiked  myself  when  I  read  his  death 
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as  it  was  announced  in  the  journals.  I  then  turned  to  the  exqui* 
Bite  lines  of  Byron  on  his  last  birthday,  and  then  I  re-read  them 
to  myself  with  a  melancholy  alteration^  which  I  shall  give  here* 


THE  POET. 

"on  this  day  I  COHPLBTE  MT  THIBTT-8IXTH  TEAR." 

'Tis  time  this  heart  should  be  unmoTed, 
Since  others  it  hath  ceased  to  move ; 
Yet  though  I  cannot  be  beloved, 
Still  let  me  love. 

My  days  are  in  the  Yellow  leaf; 

The  flowers  and  fruits  of  love  are  gone; 
The  worm,  the  canker,  and  the  grief. 
Are  mine  alone. 

The  Are  that  in  my  bosom  preys 
Is  lone  as  some  voloanio  isle ; 
No  torch  is  kindled  at  its  blaze — 
A  funeral  pile  I 

The  hope,  the  fear,  the  jealous  care. 

The  exalted  portion  of  the  pain 
And  power  of  love,  I  cannot  share ; 
But  wear  the  chain. 

But  'tis  not  thus,  and  'tis  not  here. 

Such  thoughts  should  shake  my  soul;  nor  now. 
When  Glory  decks  the  hero's  bier 
Or  bmds  his  brow. 

The  sword,  the  banner,  and  the  field. 
Glory  and  Greece  around  me  see ; 
The  Spartan  borne  upon  his  shield 
Was  not  more  uee. 

Awake ! — ^not  Greece ;  she  is  awake — 

Awake  my  spirit !  think  through  whom 
Thy  life-blood  tracks  its  parent  lake. 
And  then,  strike  home ! 

Tread  those  reviving  passions  down. 
Unworthy  manhood !    Unto  thee 
Indifferent  should  the  smile  or  frown 
Of  beauty  be« 

If  thou  regret'st  thy  youth,  why  live  ? 

The  laua  of  honourable  death 
Is  here.    Up,  to  the  field  and  give 
Away  tny  breath. 

Seek  out-;— less  often  sought  than  found— 

A  soldier's  grave — for  thee  the  best ; 
Then  look  around  and  choose  thy  ground^ 
And  take  thy  rest. 
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THE  POETS  GRANDSON. 

THIS  DAT  I  COXFLBTE  IfT  TWEHTT-8IZTH  TEAS 

This  youthful  heart  has  ne'er  been  mo? ed. 

And  others  it  conld  never  move ; 
Then,  since  I  cannot  be  beloved, 
I  will  not  love. 

Mv  days  are  in  their  spring  of  leaf, 

No  flowers,  no  fruits  of  love  they  bear ; 
Not  mine  the  canker  and  the  grief. 
The  fond  despair. 

Yet  in  my  bosom  preys  a  fire, 

Lone  as  of  some  volcanic  isle ; 
Perchance  'twiU  be  a  deatli-lit  pyre^ 
A  funeral  pile ! 

The  hope  and  fear,  the  jealous  care 
Of  toilers  seizing  bread  with  pain. 
Are  manful ;  these  I  must  not  share, 
But  wear  a  chain. 

To  servile  arts  'twould  bind  in  vain, 

My  tongpie  would  form  to  servile  words 
A  lord  must  cringe,  where  manners  reign. 
To  other  lords. 

The  forge  and  anvil,  and  the  glow 
Of  manly  toil,  are  everywhere. 
My  country  marks  her  greatness  so; 
m  wm  my  share ! 

Awake! — not  England;  she's  awake ^ 

Awake  my  spirit !  think  through  whom 
Thy  life-blood  tracks  its  parent  lake. 
And  then,  strike  home  I 

Strike  on  the  anvil !    Strike  with  force ! 
Be — what  the  lordling's  not — a  man ! 
Help  nations  in  their  onward  course — 
Steam  in  the  van  I 

Vapid  has  been  thy  youth.    Whv  live  P 

The  toil-worn  here  find  daily  cfeath. 
Up,  then ! — with  England's  laDourers  give 
Away  thy  breath ! 

Seek  out— unsought  'tis  often  found— 
,  A  workman's  grave :  for  thee  the  best. 
Worthy  thy  hire.    Choose  thou  thy  ground 
And  take  thy  rest. 

A  melancholy  alteration  of  the  noble  lines  indeed ! 
But  the  simple  facts  of  the  case  have  true  poetry  in  them,  and 
are  more  sad  than  the  spoiling  of  the  heroic  verses. 


Grandsire  and  grandson  are  gone.  Peace  to  their  ashes !  To 
their  own  Master  they  must  stand  or  fall — not  to  ns. 

When  Byron's  daughter  was  laid  in  the  vault  with  him,  tlicre 
was  in  it  one  vacant  space  more.  His  wife,  consistent  unto  death, 
did  not  choose  that  it  should  be  occupied  by  her  remains. 

There  would  have  been  something  soothing  to  the  heart  could 
we  have  said  that  the  young  lord,  the  young  engineer,  had  been 
laid  in  the  vault  of  Hucknal  Church  with  his  mother  and  with  the 
poet. 

For  then,  when  October  embrowns  the  Nottinghamshire  woods, 
and  the  pilgrim  to  Newstead  has  worshipped  at  the  shrine  of 
genius,  he  would  turn  from  it  to  the  little  country  church,  and, 
reflectmg  on  those  who  slept  there — the  poet,  his  daughter,  and 
his  grandson — he  would  forget  all  but  the  stranee  contrarieties  of 
life  with  our  wishes  and  our  purposes,  as  exemphfied  in  those  three 
existences,  of  such  short  duration,  but  so  richly  endowed  by  fortune 
and  by  nature. 

Note.  This  comparison,  or  contrast,  of  two  peculiar  characters 
was  written  at  the  time  when  the  death  of  Lora  Byron's  grandson 
was  announced,  but  is  now  given  as  having  a  certain  interest  in 
connexion  with  the  poet's  name* 


«  MY  SISTER." 


Thou  art  gone  from  a  world  of  unrest. 
Thou  art  gone  with  the  faithful  and  few. 

To  a  sphere  where  day  never  sets  in  the  west. 
Where  pleasures  are  boundless  and  new. 

And  bliss  m  an  ocean  of  holy  delight 

Rolls  its  golden  waves  through  the  infinite. 

The  portal  of  death  overpast, 
•   In  peace  where  the  earth-worn  repose. 
Beyond  time's  ever^withering  blast — 
Beyond  earth's  ever-varying  woes — 
Thy  spirit,  set  free  from  a  mansion  of  clay. 
Soars  m  realms  of  delight  through  eternity — 

And  learns  in  that  atmosphere  bright 
To  compassionate  mortals  below. 

Amid  myriads  in  garments  of  spotless  white, 
Freed  for  ever  trom  earthly  woe. 

Confessing  the  change  in  that  endless  rest. 

Which  mortality  penitent  shares  with  the  blest. 
June— YOL.  cxLiv.,  no.  dlxxxii.  3  c 
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There  with  awe  heaven's  armies  unite, 

Beneath  glory's  un<^uenchable  ray, 
And  the  Highest — ^His  throne  of  embodied  light — 

Dims  e'en  angel  eyes  with  excessive  day. 
And  holiest  sonps,  that  know  not  surcease, 
Resound  through  the  realm  of  eternal  peace. 

Where  in  meads  of  undying  flowers 
Bliss  encounters  no  envy  from  time, 

And  delight  knows  no  measure  of  hours. 
And  tempest  ne'er  darkex^  the  dime. 

While  God  is  the  refuge,  and  never  despair 

Quenches  one  bright  ray  of  the  noontide  there. 

Thou  art  gone  like  a  transient  thought ! 

'Tis  wen,  for  the  voice  of  tears 
To  the  cold  world  avails  us  nought; 

Affection,  too,  droops  with  a  weight  of  years, 
Age  deadening  the  sense,  as  clouds  cover  tne  day, 
For  sympathies  fade  as  the  hair  turns  gray — 

And  life's  eve  dims  the  vision  as  moments  flee, 
And  regret  speaks  their  vainness;  the  desolate  past 

Makes  every  remembrance  time  brings  back  of  thee 
Gome  sad  as  the  sigh  of  an  autumn  blast. 

That  whispers,  ^^The  bygone  no  more  can  be 

Than  the  sepulchre  share  vitality." 

Adieu,  then,  my  sister !  Death's  mystery, 
A  gulf  never  fathomed,  between  us  hes, 

And  ages  to  come  upon  ages  will  flee, 
But  never  more  darkness  oppress  thine  eyes. 

For  thou  of  earth  weariness  art  free 

By  a  covenant  of  immortality. 

Yet  regretful  the  thought,  none  survive  that  with  me 
One  scene  can  retrace  of  life's  spring-tide  hour, 

One  saddened  remembrance  in  turn  to  be 
As  the  vanished  cloud  of  the  summer  shower; 

Not  a  record  remaining,  my  sister,  to  tell 

Of  thy  living  and  dying  so  nobly  well  I 

Once,  more,  then,  adieu  I    Soon  oblivion's  hand 
Shall  this  frail  memorial  of  thee  erase — 

O  mournful  the  hour  at  whose  stem  command 
Neither  evil  nor  good  leave  a  lasting  trace  I 

Since  aflection's  self  nature  grieves  to  see, 

If  the  best  thing  of  earth  stul  is  vanity  I 

Cyrus  Redding. 
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OPENING  OF  THE  ALBERT  N'YANZA. 

Great  extent  of  the  Lake — ^Possible  communications  between  the  Albert 
K'yanza  and  Lake  Tanganyika — Origin  of  the  Nile — ^Existence  of  several 
outlets  to  the  Albert  N'Tanza— The  White  Nile— The  Jur,  a  tributary  to  the 
Gazelle  Lake — ^The  Banr  Bura,  a  tributary  to  Matuassat,  a  great  Central 
African  Lake — Outlets  of  the  great  lake  of  CentriJ  Africa— The  Shary  and 
Lake  Tsad — ^Tbe  Binuwa,  or  Eastern  Niger — The  Zaire,  or  Congo — An 
Egyptian  and  Ethiopio  Nile — ^The  Slave  Trade. 


It  is  understood  that,  influenced  no  doubt  to  some  extent  by 
the  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  anxious  to  do  something 
which  shall  confirm  him  in  the  good  opinion  of  Western  nations, 
the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  has  invited  Sir  Samuel  Baker  to  take  com- 
mand of  an  expedition  directed  to  the  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade  on  the  Upper  Nile,  to  explore  fully  and  in  detail  the  vast 
interior  reservoir  known  as  the  Albert  N'yanza,  and  to  bring  the 
hitherto  untraversed  districts  lying  around  the  mysterious  nead 
waters  of  the  great  river  of  Egypt  within  the  sphere  not  only  of 
the  viceroy's  authority,  but  also  of  mercantile  operations. 

The  results  of  such  an  expedition  are  so  full  of  promise  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  fiice  of  the  globe  we  dwell  upon,  in  its  least 
known  and  most  inaccessible  regions,  and  to  the  cause  of  a  down- 
trodden and  slave-driven  people,  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  be 
stirred  up  to  our  innermost  heart  at  the  bare  idea  of  such  a  truly 
glorious  and  noble  enterprise.  It  may  be  termed  by  some  to  be  a 
war  of  annexation,  and  it  may  be  said  that  Egypto-Turks,  of  a 
faith  which  tolerates  slavery  in  certain  forms,  are  not  precisely  the 
people  to  occupy  Central  Africa;  but  nothing  could  be  worse 
than  the  state  of  the  countries  which  it  is  proposed  to  open  to 
civilisation;  there  was  no  other  power  that  could  or  would  do  it, 
and  the  boon  conveyed  to  the  people  themselves  is  of  such  vast 
magnitude  as  not  only  to  exonerate  the  means  that  may  have  to 
be  used,  but  to  stamp  them  with  the  unquestionable  seal  of  a  truly 
philanthropic  and  humanitarian  morality.  No  man,  too,  more 
fitted  than  Sir  Samuel  Baker  to  take  the  lead  of  such  an  expedi- 
tion, and  no  man  more  likely  to  carry  it  out  with  the  least  nght- 
ing  and  quarrelling  that  is  possible.  True  courage  is  alwa3r8 
magnanimous,  and  Sir  Samuel  Baker  has  shown  by  the  patient 
perseverance  and  self-devotion  of  himself  and  wife  in  carrying  out 
a  great  purpose,  that  he  possesses  what  is  rarer  and  loftier  than 
mere  physical  courage — the  attributes  of  the  highest  intellectual 
and  moral  courage — that  kind  of  courage  which  is  sure  to  blend 
mercy  with  strength,  and  to  be  at  all  times  conciliating  whilst 
carrying  out  its  objects. 
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It  will  be  remembered  that  Sir  Samuel  Baker  was  led,  when 
explorins:  the  regions  of  the  Upper  Nile,  to  the  discovery  of  the 
Albert  IS'yanza  from  information  he  received  at  Gondokoro  from 
Captain  Speke.  That  lamented  traveller  had,  upon  the  occasion 
of  his  exploration  of  the  Victoria  N'vanza,  heard  of  the  existence 
of  another  lake  to  the  west  or  nortn-west,  which  he  at  the  time 
supposed  to  be  much  smaller  than  his  Victoria  N'yanza,  and  which 
was  also  supposed  to  receive  the  waters  of  the  outlet  of  the  upper 
lake — the  oomerset  or  Victoria  Nile,  as  it  has  been  called»  After 
overcoming  many  wearisome  obstacles  (and  who  can  read  his 
narrative  without  a  thrill  of  admiration  for  the  constant  cheerful- 
ness with  which  the  hero  and  heroine  bore  the  terrible  hardships 
they  were  called  to  face,  the  daily  danger  and  hourly  anxieties  ot 
their  lonely  life  in  Equatorial  Africa,  and  the  sickneas  and  other 
disheartening  trials  which  they  were  called  upon  to  endure?)^  Sir 
Samuel  succeeded  in  reaching  the  lake  in  question.  It  lay  before 
him  like  a  sea  of  quickrilver,  with  a  boundless  sea  horizon  on  the 
south  and  south-west  glittering  in  the  noon-day  sun,  and  on  the 
west,  at  fifty  or  sixty  miles^  distance,  blue  mountains  rose  from  the 
bosom  of  the  lake  to  a  height  of  about  seven  thousand  feet  above 
its  level.  ^^  I  was  about  fifteen  hundred  feet  above  the  lake^"  the 
traveller  relates,  '^  and  I  looked  down  from  the  steep  granite  chff 
upon  those  welcome  waters — ^upon  that  vast  reservoir  which 
nourished  Egypt  and  brought  fertility  where  all  was  wilderness— 
upon  that  great  source  so  long  hidden  from  mankind ;  that  source 
of  bounty  and  of  blessings  to  millions  of  human  beings;  and  as 
one  of  the  greatest  objects  in  nature,  I  determined  to  honour  it 
with  a  great  name.  As  an  imperishable  memorial  of  one  loved 
and  mourned  by  our  gracious  Queen,  and  deplored  by  every 
Englishman,  I  called  this  great  kke  '  the  Albert  N'yanza.'  The 
Victoria  and  the  Albert  lakes  are  the  two  sources  of  the  Nile." 

At  sunrise  on  the  following  morning  Sir  Samuel  was  enabled  to 
distinguish,  with  the  aid  of  a  powerful  telescope,  the  outline  of  the 
mountains  on  the  opposite  shore^  dark  shaaes  upon  their  sida 
denoting  deep  gor^s,  whilst  two  large  waterfalls  that  cleft  the 
sides  of  the  jnountams  looked  like  threads  of  silver  upon  their  dark 
face.  The  lake  itself  was  a  vast  depression  far  below  the  geneiit 
level  of  the  country,  surrounded  by  precipitous  cliffi,  and  bounded 
on  the  west  and  south-west  by  great  ranges  of  mountains  from  five 
to  seven  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  its  waters,  thus  render- 
ing it  the  one  great  reservoir  into  which  everything  must  drain, 
and  ^^  from  this  vast  rocky  cistern  the  JMUe  made  ite  exity  a  giaU  in 
its  lirOi!^  ^^  It  was,*'  adas  Sir  Samuel,  ^^  a  grand  arrangement  of 
nature  for  the  birth  of  so  mighty  and  important  a  stream  as  the 
river  Nile." 

Unfortunately,  at  the  period  of  Sir  Samuel  Baker^s  discovery  of 
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the  Albert  N' yanza,  there  had  been  some  difference  of  opinion 
among  geographerR  as  to  whether  the  Victoria  Nile  flowed  directly 
onwards  from  Victoria  N'yanza  into  the  White  Nile  by  Gondo- 
koro,  or  whether  its  waters  mingled  with  those  of  Albert  N'yanza 
before  joining  the  White  Nile.  Instead,  then,  of  Sir  Samuel  and 
his  wife,  as  to  all  appearance  they  might  have  done,  keeping,  after 
their  long  fatigues,  quietly  in  a  boat,  and  allowing  themselves  to 
be  peacefully  rowed  and  drifted  down  the  Nile,  whiph  is  described, 
as  we  have  seen,  as  ^^  a  giant  in  its  birth,"  they  navigated  the  lake 
in  canoes  to  Magungo,  the  point  at  which  the  Victoria  Nile 
joined  the  lake,  and  what  was  worse,  in  oVder  to  settle  a  question 
of  no  very  great  importance,  as  to  the  lake-feeder  at  Magungo 
being  really  the  prolongation  of  the  Victoria  Nile,  they  proceeded 
lip  tnat  river,  which  is  a  succession  of  cataracts  the  whole  way  to 
the  Karuma  Falls,  were  stricken  down  again  with  fever,  narrowly 
escaped  being  eaten  up  by  crocodiles,  named  the  first  obstruction 
they  met  with,  we  hope  inappropriately,  "Murchison's  Falls," 
were  deserted  by  the  natives,  were  imprisoned  on  the  island  of 
Patuan,  were  piliered  and  insulted  by  King  Eamrasi  in  Kissuna, 
and  were  subjected  to  no  end  of  sickness,  privations,  and  trials 
before  they  reached  the  White  Nile.  All  this,  when  Sir  Samuel 
Baker  was  distinctly  told  at  Magungo  that  canoes  could  navigate 
the  Nile  in  its  course  from  the  lake  to  the  Madi  country,  as  there 
were  no  cataracts  for  a  great  distance,  True  that  both  the  Madi 
and  the  Koshi,  who  dwell  on  the  right  and  left  banks  of  the  river 
at  its  exit,  were  said  to  be  hostile  to  the  lake  people,  but  this  pre- 
sumed hostility  would  not  have  entailed  difficulties  greater  than 
what  had  been  already  overcome,  or  than  what  they  had  to  suffer 
at  the  hands  of  the  cowardly  and  treacherous  Kamrasi.  The  diffi- 
cullies  might,  indeed,  have  been  all  overcome  by  change  of  boat 
and  boatmen,  a  thing  they  had  to  do,  even  upon  the  lake  itself; 
upon  one  occasion  indeed,  changing  boatmen  four  times  in  less 
than  a  mile.  Sir  Samuel,  however,  adds  afterwards,  that  the 
natives  most  positively  refused  to  take  him  down  the  Nile  from  the 
lake  into  the  country  of  the  Madi,  as  they  said  they  would  be 
killed  by  the  people,  who  were  their  enemies,  as  he  would  not  be 
with  them  on  their  return  up  the  river:  so  we  are  left  in  doubt  if 
the  Victoria  Nile  was  ascended,  instead  of  the  Nile  proper  being 
descended,  from  the  love  of  geography,  or  from  sheer  necessity. 
The  latter  is  to  be  doubted,  for  the  travellers  could  have  exchanged 
canoes  on  reaching  the  Madi  and  sent  the  lake  people  back  in 
safety.  This  was  all  the  more  vexatious,  as,  Sir  Samuel  says,  he 
coula  see  the  river  issuing  from  the  lake  within  eighteen  miles  of 
Macimgo^  and,  although  it  is  marked  on  the  map  as  being  navi- 
^ble  to  the  first  cataract  at  Mount  Koko,  still  the  question  of  first 
importance,  as  to  the  navigability  fwith  a  few  intervening  portages) 
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of  the  Great  River  Nile^  from  its  embouchare  in  the  Mediteiranean 
to  the  Albert  N'yanza,  weald  have  been  for  ever  determined,  and 
Sir  Samuel  and  Lady  Baker  might  have  been  spared  many  perils 
and  much  suffering.  This  is  one  great  point  which  may  now 
happily  be  fairly  considered  as  on  the  way  of  being  settled. 

It  is  not  a  uttle  remarkable  that  so  intuitively  did  the  quick 
feminine  perception  of  Lady  Baker  feci  this'point,  that  when  Sir 
Samuel  proposed  going  up  to  Karuma,  although  he  felt,  by  taking 
so  circuitous  a  route,  he  might  lose  the  boats  at  Oondokoro  ana 
become  a  prisoner  in  Central  Africa,  ill  and  without  quinine^  for 
another  year.  Lady  Baker  not  only  voted  in  her  state  of  abject 
weakness  to  complete  the  river  to  Karuma,  butwished,  if  posnble, 
to  return  and  follow  the  Nile  from  the  lake  down  to  Gondokoro! 
The  latter  resolve,  based  upon  the  simple  principle  of  ^^  seeing  is 
believing/'  was,  however,  aeclared  by  her  lord  and  master  ^  to  be 
a  sacrifice  most  nobly  proposed,  but  simply  impossible  and  unne- 
cessary." If  there  was  any  unnecessary  sacrifice  to  be  made  in  the 
matter,  it  would  certainly  seem  to  have  been  in  taking  the  sick 
lady  up  to  Karuma,  instead  of  conveying  her  by  canoe  down  the 
Nile  to  Gondokoro. 

A  second  and  equally  interesting  point,  although  not  of  so  muck 
importance  to  the  future  opening  of  the  countrv,  is  the  possible 
communication  between  the  Albert  N'yan^  and  Lake  Tanganjrika. 
From  the  elevation  at  which  Sir  Samuel  Baker  stood,  when  he 
first  saw  Lake  Albert,  with  a  boundless  horizon  to  the  south  and 
south-west,  its  waters  would  appear  to  extend  beyond  the  parallel 
assigned  by  Burton  and  Speke  to  Lake  Rusisi,  and,  in  tact,  to 
embrace  that  lake  as  a  kind  of  inlet,  as  also  Lake  Tanganyika 
further  south.  The  elevation  given  to  Lake  Tansanvika  of  only 
eighteen  hundred  and  forty-four  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
while  Albert  N'yanza  is  two  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty  feet 
above  the  same  level,  and  the  information  given  to  Burton  and 
Speke  as  to  the  waters  at  the  north  end  of  Tanganyika  flowing  into 
that  lake,  are  opnosed  to  this  view  of  the  subject;  but  it  ia  possible 
that  there  may  nave  been  an  error  in  the  barometrical  observa- 
tion made,  as  also  in  the  information  obtained  from  the  natives.  It 
is  now  known  that  the  waters  of  Lake  Tanganyika  do  not  flow 
into  the  N'yassa,  which  has  an  elevation  of  only  thirteen  hundred 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  riven 
and  small  lakes  south  of  the  Tanganyika  pour  their  waters  into 
that  ^reat  reservoir.  It  is  not  probable  tnat  Lake  Tanganyika 
should  have  no  outlet  and  receive  rivers  at  both  its  north  and 
south  extremities,  as  also  in  its  centre— the  Malagarasi.  The 
position  of  the  lake,  added  to  the  discovery  made  by  Sir  Samnd 
Baker  of  the  great  southerly  extension  of  the  Albert  ITyanzs, 
would  then  tend  to  show  that  the  most  southerly  tributaries  south 
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of  Tanganyika — ^possibly  the  Moi  Tawa,  diaoovered  by  Living- 
stone, nortn-east  of  the  N'yassa — are  the  most  remote  sourcea  of 
the  Nile.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Livingstone's  last  journey  will 
have  settled  this  dubious  point,  and  we  shall  but  express  the  satis- 
faction which  will  be  felt  by  all,  at  hearing  of  the  safe  return  of 
the  ^at  traveller  before  1^  Samuel  Bakei^s  expedition  is  set  in 
motion.  As  that  expedition  partakes,  if  we  understand  rightly,  of 
a  character  of  Egyptian  occupation  and  annexation,  the  African 
chiefs  may  now  be  induced  to  look  upon  the  presence  of  a  white 
man  in  their  countries  as  the  forerunner  of  invasion  on'the  part  of 
their  hereditary  foes,  and  the  life  of  such  a  man,  however  innocent 
his  intentions^  would  no  longer  be  safe. 

Dr.  Livingstone  may,  however,  be  in  quite  a  difierent  part  of 
the  country ;  for  it  is  Sir  R.  L  Murchison's  opinion  that  if  tne  dis- 
tinguished traveller  satisfied  himself  when  at  the  southern  end  of 
Laxe  Tanganyika  that  its  waters  were  about  eighteen  hundred  feet 
above  the  sea,  as  stated  by  Burton  and  Spelce,  he  would  necessarily 
infer  that  they  could  not  flow  northwards  into  the  much  higher 
equatorial  lakes.  Li  this  case  he  would  abandon  the  northern 
route,  in  which  it  was  supposed  he  might  find  the  waters  of  the 
Tanganyika  flowing  into  the  Albert  N'yanza  of  Baker.  Having 
also  ascertained  that  the  Tanganyika  was  fed  by  rivers  flowing 
from  the  south  and  the  east,  it  would  be  evident  under  these  cir- 
cumstances that  this  vast  body  of  fresh  water  (three  hundred  miles 
in  length)  must  find  its  way  to  the  west,  and  he  would  then  follow 
the  river  or  rivers  which  issue  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  Under 
this  supposition.  Sir  R.  L  Murchison  thinks  he  may  be  first  heard 
of  from  one  of  the  western  Portuguese  settlements,  or  even  from 
those  on  the  Congo.  If  this  view  be  entertained,  we  cannot  be 
expected  to  hear  of  Livingstone  for  some  time  to  come,  as  the 
distance  he  would  have  to  traverse  is  vast,  and  the  re^on  unknown. 
This  hypothesis  is  also  said  to  explain  why  no  intelligehce  what- 
ever respecting  him  has  been  received  at  Zanzibar,  inasmuch  as  he 
has  been  travelling  through  a  vast  country,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  have  no  communication  with  the  eastern  coast.  Sir  R.  I. 
Murchison  says  he  entertains  a  well-founded  hope  that  his  dis- 
tinguished friend — thanks  to  his  iron  frame  and  undying  energy 
— will  issue  from  Africa  on  the  same  shore  at  which,  after  a  very 
long  absence,  he  reappeared  after  his  first  great  traverse  of  Southern 
Africa. 

A  third  and  very  curious  point  presents  itself  in  the  possible 
existence  of  one  or  more  outlets  to  the  Albert  N'yanza.  We  have 
seen  that  Sir  Samuel  Baker  satisfied  himself  as  to  the  existence  of 
a  river  flowiujj  out  of  the  late  into  the  White  Nile,  which  the 
natives  told  him  was  navigable  for  some  distance,  and  by  which, 
therefore,  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  lake  could  be  entered  in 
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boats  from  the  Nile,  without  the  necessity  of  convey inp;  them,  as 
we  are  informed  is  to  be  done,  in  pieces  to  the  shores  of  the  lake. 
But  two  French  traders,  Messrs.  Jules  and  Ambrose  Poncet,  who 
have  explored  the  country  between  the  Gazelle  lake  and  the  Albert 
K'yanza,  express  themselves  as  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  river 
Jur,  Bibi,  or  Bahr  Kakunda,  as  it  is  variously  designated,  flows 
but  of  the  Luta  N'zig6  (as  they  call  the  Albert  N'yanza)  into  the 
Gazelle  lake*  If  this  is  so,  the  river  of  the  Jur  tribe  and  of  the 
Niam  Nams  would  present  another  means  of  approach  to  the  great 
lake. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  same  informants,  who  have  trading 
ports  on  the  Jur,  have  also  founded  another  station,  marked  on 
their  map*  as  Cagouma  (Kaguma),  Etablissement  Foncet,  on  a 
great  river  which  flows  from  south-east  to  north-west,  and  which 
IS  called  Bahr-Bura,  or  Bahr-Munbutu.  This  river,  they  say, 
which  evidently  comes  from  Lake  Luta  N'zig^,  divides  itself  in 
about  four  degrees  of  north  latitude  into  two  branches,  that  to  the 
east  flowing,  under  the  name  of  Suwa,  to  the  north-west,  to  go 
probably  to  form  the  Shary  or  Asu,  which  throws  itself,  after 
Its  junction  with  the  Bah-gun  or  Bah-bai,  into  Lake  Tsad.  The 
westerly  branch,  which  is  much  the  largest,  keeps  its  name  of 
Bahr-Bura,  and  flows  in  a  west-north-west  direction  to  about  the 
6th  degree  of  north  latitude,  at  which  point,  according  to  the 
Munbutu  people,  after  receiving  another  considerable  affluent 
coming  likewise  from  the  south-east,  it  empties  itself  into  a  great 
lake,  in  part  marshy,  and  which  was  called  by  the  people  of  Ali 
Umuri,  an  Arab  trader,  Birka  Matuassat.  This  kke,  again,  is 
described  as  having  two  outlets;  one  to  the  north,  known  as  the 
Bah-gun  or  Bah-bai,  joins  the  Shary  south  of  Lake  Tsad;  the 
other,  and  the  roost  important,  issuing  from  the  west  end  of  the 
lake,  according  to  all  appearances  gives  birth  to  the  Binuwa  Niger, 
or  at  all  events  to  an  affluent  of  the  Binuwa  and  Kwarra — ^the 
Eibbi  or  Eulla — which  in  that  case  will  possess  a  much  greater 
importance  than  has  hitherto  been  concedea  to  it — an  importance 
equal  to  that  of  the  Binuwa  or  Kwarra  itself. 

It  is  not  likely  that  there  should  be  so  much  division  and  sub- 
division of  waters  as  is  here  described.  Excepting  in  a  delta,  the 
general  rule  of  rivers  is  to  receive  affluents  in  their  progress  to  the 
sea,  and  not  to  divide  into  branches ;  but  the  region  between  the 
Albert  N'yanza  and  the  Gazelle  lake  is  nothing  more  than  an 
inland  delta,  as  is  also  apparently  the  case  at  the  north  end  of  the 
Victoria  N'yanza,  and  the  same  thing  may  hold  good  of  the  Bahr- 
Bura  and  Lake  Matuassat. 

This  latter  lake  would  appear  to  correspond  to  the  Muata  Tanvo, 

*  Bulletin  de  la  Soci€t6  de  G^ographie.    Mm',  1868. 
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of  which  the  old  geographer  lyAnville  obtained  some  notice,  and 
near  which  was  Monsol,  or  Munsul,  capital  of  the  Anziko,  proxi- 
mately placed  on  the  map  attached  to  Mr.  W.  D.  Ooole/a  "  Inner 
Africa  Laid  Open"  (London,  1852).  It  appears  that  an  Italian 
explorer,  Carlo  Piagga,  has  also  pushed  his  researches  in  the  same 
direction,  and  that  he  has  obtained  information  of  the  existence  of 
^'  a  vast  interior  lake**  lying  on  the  equator  or  south  of  it ;  and  8ir 
R.  I.  Murchison  has  justly  pointed  out  that  an  entirely  new  field 
for  research  is  thus  laid  open  to  the  enterprise  of  explorers,  who 
will  haye  to*determine  whether  the  streams  issuing  from  this 
immense  lake  and  the  adjacent  region  to  the  west  of  twenty-five 
degrees  east  longitude  do  not  flow  from  a  watershed  entirely 
separated  from  that  of  all  the  affluents  of  the  Nile,  and  which 
sends  its  waters  into  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  probably  by 
the  great  river  of  Congo.* 

It  would  scarcely  seem  that  the  immense  lake  here  alluded  to  as 
lying  on  the  Equator,  or  south  of  it,  is  the  same  as  the  Matuassat 
of  Messrs.  Poncet,  which  is  placed  in  about  six  degrees  north  lati- 
tude, unless  it  has  an  extent  of  some  six  degrees,  which  is  not  at 
all  impossible.  Albert  N'yanza  has  possibly  an  almost  equal  extent, 
and  if  it  joins  lake  Tanganyika,  would  embrace  in  its  prolongation 
over  ten  degrees  of  latitude*  It  is  curious,  in  connexion  with  Sir 
R.  I.  Murchison's  suggestion,  that  this  great  central  lake  may  give 
birth  to  the  Congo,  that  Fernando  de  Enciso  speaks  in  his  ^'  Suma 
de  Geografia,"  of  a  fact  learned  from  the  natives  of  Congo,  that 
the  river  Zaire,  or  Congo,  rises  from  a  lake  in  the  interior,  from 
which  another  great  river,  presumed  to  be  the  Nile,  flows  in  an 
opposite  direction.  This  may  be  one  of  the  rivers  seen  by  Sir 
Samuel  Baker  tumbling  through  gorges  in  the  Blue  Mountains 
west  of  the  Albert  N'yanza. 

The  theory,  however,  advocated  by  the  Messrs.  Poncet,  of  Lake 
Matuassat  sending  ofi*  tributaries  to  the  Binuwa  Niger,  and  to  the 
Shary  and  Lake  Tsad,  as  also  by  Fernando  de  Enciso  and  Sir 
R.  L  Murchison,  to  the  Congo,  only  corroborates  the  old  opinion 
held  by  the  father  of  history  and  by  all  the  old  geographers,  that 
one  half  of  the  Nile  flowed  over  Egypt  and  the  other  half  over 
Ethiopia*  ^^  There  are  two  mountains,"  said  Herodotus,  from 
information  obtained  from  the  registrar  of  Minerva's  treasury  at 
Lais,  ^^  rising  into  a  sharp  p^k,  situated  between  the  city  of 
Syene  in  Thebais  and  Elephantine;  the  names  of  these  mountains 
are  the  one  Crophi  and  the  other  Mophi;  that  the  sources  of  the 
Nile,  which  are  bottomless^  flow  from  between  these  mountains^ 
and  that  half  of  the  water  flows  over  Egypt  and  to  the  north,  and 
the  other  half  over  Ethiopia  and  the  south."    (Euterpe  ii.  28.) 

*  Proceedings  of  the  Roy.  Geo.  Soc,  vol.  xiii.  p.  8. 
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The  soarces  of  the  Nile  being  described  as  bottomless,  are  evi- 
dently meant  as  issuing  from  a  lake,  and  it  is  afterwards  that  they 
pass  through  the  mountains,  the  names  of  which,  admitting  an 
error  in  their  positioning,  would  be  represented  by  the  Koshi  and 
Madi  of  the  present  day.  The  transposition  and  identification  is 
rendered  all  the  more  necessary,  as  the  sources  of  the  Nile  could 
not  have  been  between  Syene  and  Elephantine,  nor  coald  the 
river  have  divided  itself  in  such  a  latitude,  to  flow  one  half  to 
Egypt  and  the  other  half  to  Ethiopia.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
Oriental  geo^aphers,  as  more  especially  Al  Idrisi  and  Aba'l  Fada, 
represent  this  aivision  of  the  head  waters  of  the  Nile  into  an 
Egyptian  and  an  Ethiopian  river,  as  a  well-determined  fact. 

Such,  thisn,  are  some  of  the  points  to  be  determined  by  the 
navigation  and  exploration  of  the  Albert  N'yanza,  and  they  are  of 
the  greatest  possible  interest,  as  they  will  probably  either  them- 
selves lead  to  the  unveiling  of  the  mystery  which  has  so  long  made 
a  blank  of  our  maps  in  as  far  as  Central  Africa.is  concerned,  or 
they  may  pave  the  way  to  the  gradual  unfolding  of  every  detail 
connected  with  the  origin  of  the  Nile,  the  Congo,  and  the  oinuwa 
Kwarra,  or  eastern  Niger — of  the  Egyptian  Nile,  and  the  Ethiopic 
Nile. 

Interesting  and  curious  as  the  solution  of  such  questions  may 
be;  great  as  will  be  the  difference  made  upon  existing  maps;  and 
various  the  people  and  the  regions  that  will  be  brought  under  the 
cognisance  of  the  civilised  world;  still,  even  all  these  additions  to 
knowledge  pale  in  importance  before  the  prospect  opened  of  an 
amelioration  in  the  condition  of  the  African  races,  only  recentiy 
made  known  to  us  by  the  explorations  of  Burton,  Speke,  Ghrant, 
Petherick,  Baker,  and  others.  Of  all  the  impressions  left  upon 
the  reader  of  Sir  Samuel's  book,  those  relating  to  the  slave-tnde 
of  the  White  Nile  are  perhaps  the  most  startfiiig.  Many  pe(^e 
have  thought  but  lightly  of  the  evils  connected  with  Oriental 
slavery.  Those  who  were  most  enthusiastic  in  waging  war  against 
the  trade  of  the  west  coast  were  content,  ^or  the  most  part,  to 
look  upon  Turkish  and  Egyptian  slavery  as  a  minor  evil  compared 
with  the  other,  and  one  which  was  so  ineradicably  mixed  up  with 
the  nature  of  Oriental  life  and  despotism,  that  any  denunciations 
directed  against  it  would  be  as  absurd  as  they  would  be  futile. 
No  doubt,  too,  the  slavery  itself  was  a  comparatively  small  evil. 
The  subjection  of  one  human  creature  to  another  is  not  so  shameful 
a  phenomenon  to  the  African  mind  as  to  be  unendurable,  when  it 
takes  that  patriarchal  and  domestic  character  with  which  slavery 
in  the  East  appears  to  be  more  or  less  invested,  and  more  especially 
when  the  slave  continues  to  enjoy  a  climate  something  hke  his 
own. 

Sir  Samuel  Baker  may,  however,  be  said  to  have  lifted  the  Ycil 
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which  concealed  the  process  by  which  the  slave  markets  of  Cairo 
and  Constantinople  were  recruited.     Barth  has  given  us  a  graphic, 
if  painful,  account  of  the  expeditions  of  the  Muhamnnadan  Sultans 
of  Bomu,  Baghirmi,  and  Sokoto,  carried  on  even  into  Adamawa 
and  the  regions  of  the  Binuwa  and  Eastern  Niger,  and,  still  more 
recently,  M.  Mage  has  depicted  with  the  most  striking  minuteness, 
life,  as  it  is  on  the  Upper  Niger  and  in  the  vast  PuUo-Felatah 
dominions.     That   life   appears,   under   tlie    rude    sway   of    the 
Muhammadan,  to  be  one  successive,  continuous,   and  incessant 
warfare;  the  enslaving  of  everything  pagan;   reprisals,  murders, 
and  executions.  We  have  also  heard  something  of  the  questionable 
proceedings  of  the  Egyptians  on  the  western  frontiers  of  Abyssinia 
from  Taka  to  the  upper  regions  of  the  Blue  Nile,  and  we  have 
always  regretted  that  the  costly  expedition  sent  to  that  country  to 
liberate  tlie  British  captives  should  have  down  nothing  towards 
ensuring  the  immunity  of  a  Christian  people  against  the  enslaving 
propensities  of  their  Egyptian  neighbours.     Sir  Samuel  Baker 
may  be  said  to  be  one  of  tne  first  to  make  us  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  the  raids  made  by  Muhammadan  slave-dealers  from 
Gondokoro  against  the  Obbos  and  Latukas,  and  other  tribes  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  which  were  so  cruel  and  reckless  in  their 
character,  that,  it  has  been  justly  observed,  one  of  the   worst 
features  of  Sir  Samuel's  journey  must  have  been  the  necessity  of 
witnessing,  without  the  power  of  mitigating  in  even  the  slightest 
degree,  the  atrocities  which  the  slave-seekers  committed.     Under 
cover  of  carrying  on  an  ^^  ivory  trade/'  armed  bands  of  desperadoes 
ascend  the  river  and  penetrate  into  the   heart  of  some  savage 
country.    To  be  at  war  with  one  another  is  a  normal  condition  of 
existence  amongst  the  native  tribes.     Taking  advantage  of  this, 
the  traders  offer  their  alliance  to  the  tribe  with  whom  they  first 
come  in  contact,  on  the  understanding  that  they  may  be  at  liberty 
to  make  prisoners  from  the  enemy.    The  African  savage  is  either 
too  simple  to  see,  or,  what  is  far  more  likely,  is  willing,  for  the 
sake  of  revenge,  to  close  his  eyes  to  the  fatal  nature  of  the  friend- 
ship offered.    Assisted  by  his  Mussulman  allies,  he  sets  forth  on 
the  campaign,  and,  amidst  the  reckless  slaughter  that  ensues,  a 
draught  of  living  captives  is  secured  for  the  trader's  net.    But  very 
soon  the  original  dupes,  if  they  can  be  so  termed,  discover  that  the 
trader  is  equally  ready  to  turn  his  arms  against  them.    In  alliance 
with  some  other  tribe,  he  makes  war  against  them  in  turn,  and  the 
friends  who  assisted  him  to  effect  his  first  captures  fall  victims  to 
his  whips  and  chains  in  turn.     Forced  to  some  extent  into  associa- 
tion with  the  "  ivory  traders,"  Sir  Samuel  beheld  their  proceed- 
ings.    Very  narrowly  did  he  escape  a  sudden  death  at  their 
hands,  but  his  wonderful  intrepidity  carried  him  through,  and  he 
lived  to  register  a  resolution  that,  if  he  ever  came  back  from  his 
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wanderingd)  he  would  do  something  to  interfere  with  the  pro- 
ceedings which,  for  the  time  being,  he  could  only  contemplate 
with  secret  indignation.  The  time  for  action  has  now  happily 
arrived.  No  doubt  it  will  be  a  difficult  task  to  persuade  the 
tribes,  through  which  the  ^^  ivory  traders"  have  passed,  that  the 
object  of  the  expedition  is  simply  the  extinction  of  the  slave  trade. 
It  matters,  however,  little  whether  the  Africans  fully  understand 
the  expedition  at  first.  The  traders  of  Gondokoro  will  compre- 
hend it  readily  enough,  and  they  will  soon  feel|  or  be  made  to 
feel,  that  a  prompt  submission  to  the  new  system  to  be  inaugurated 
is  inevitable.  This,  then,  one  of  the  avowed  philanthropic  pur- 
poses of  the  expedition,  with  the  anticipated  opening  of  Gentnl 
Africa  to  the  purposes  of  commerce,  ana  the  withdrawing  of  the 
veil  which  has  so  long  hung  over  so  large  a  portion  of  the  earth's 
surface,  fully  entitle  the  projected  expedition  to  our  most  eamest 
hopes  of  success,  and  to  anticipate  that  it  will  yet  constitute  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  pages  in  the  history  of  our  own  times. 
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